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PEJEFACB. 


History  and  News,  necessary  as  >hey  are  to  one 
anotiier,  have  never  pulled  together,  or  been  very 
fast  friends.  News  belongs  to  that  indetinable 
Present,  which  has  no  real  existence,  but  is  only 
the  ever  advancing  line  between  all  that  has  been 
and  all  that  is  to  be.  It  is  ardent,  requisitive, 
and  hopeful  ;  always  reaping  its  harvest,  and  better 
able  to  house  its  stores  than  to  use  them.  Grasp- 
ing with  one  hand  what  is  under  its  feet,  with  the 
other  it  points  to  coming  prizes.  History  lags 
behind,  tries  to  choose  its  pace,  to  select  and  order 
its  materials,  and  to  dominate  over  the  silent,  still, 
and  unresisting  realm  of  the  once  mighty  Past. 
Between  two  beings  so  unlike  in  their  provinces  and 
instincts  there  must  be  a  border  laud,  and  for  a 
long  period  it  has  been  the  field  for  desultory  and 
partial  enterprise  rather  than  any  serious  design  to 
fill  the  gap  between  a  receding  Past  and  a  flying 
Future.  Many  attempts  have  been  made,  and  are 
made,  but  it  yet  remains  a  universal  complaint, 
whether  in  the  school  or  in  the  study,  that  while  it 
is  more  or  less  possible  to  master  any  former  period 
of  the  world's  progress,  there  is  nothing  to  call  a 
history  of  the  period  comprised  in  a  man's  own  life 
and  experience.  He  cannot  compare  his  own  re- 
collections, or  his  own  comments,  with  those  of  any 
author  who  has  made  itliis  business  to  survey  human 
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affairs  and  to  sum  up  their  manifold  lessons  from 
time  to  time  till  the  very  present  hour.  Any 
journal  or  other  periodical  claiming  an  imperial 
character  does  this  in  some  fashion  when  it  gives 
the  history  of  a  Session,  a  Ministry,  a  Parliament, 
a  war,  or  a  cause.  Such  reviews,  however,  have  to  be 
collected  and  supplemented,  and  have  generally  the 
bias  almost  inseparable  from  the  review  of  the  special 
subject  under  present  discussion.  What  we  have 
attempted  now  for  a  long  time,  in  the  form  of  an 
Annual  Simmiary  of  the  Events  of  the  Past  Year,  ia 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  history  immediately 
evolved  from  the  news  of  the  day — that  is,  from 
their  publication  and  discussion — that  has  yet  been 
made.  When  one  takes  into  account  the  difficulties 
under  which  even  an  Annual  Summary  must  be 
done,  we  must  conclude  it  hardly  possible  to  strike 
the  balance  of  human  aflairs  at  shorter  intervals. 
The  comprehensive  survey  and  solemn  attitude  of 
the  historic  Muse  become  ridiculous  when  applied 
to  the  smaller  fragments  of  time,  A  series  of 
Annual  Summaries  ought  to  leave  no  interval  and 
let  no  topic  slip  through.  It  ought  to  be  a  history, 
for  even  History  itself  does  not  disdain  to  observe 
the  alternations  of  activity  and  repose,  aaticipation 
and  retrospection,  that  in  public,  as  in  most  private 
afiairs,  go  along  with  the  seasons  of  the  natural 
year. 

In  the  form,  then,  of  the  Summaries  presented 
to  the  readers  of  The  Times  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year,  these  pages  are  a  history  of  the  last  twenty- 
five  years — the  third  quarter  of  the  19th  century. 
It  is  sot  too  much  to  say  that  the  period  ia  not 


surpassed  by  any  former  equal  period  in  the  im- 
portance, the  interest,  and  even  the  surprising 
character  of  its  events  It  does  not  lack  a  single 
circumstance  of  distinction,  and,  upon  the  whole, 
Englishmen  must  regard  it  as  one  continued 
triumph  of  progress,  though  not  always  in  the  way 
that  had  been  expected.  This  quarter  of  a  century 
has  seen  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  Second 
Empire  ;  the  first  and  second  International  Exhibi- 
tions, with  the  numerous  useftil  and  magnificent 
institutions  that  have  risen  out  of  them  ;  it  has 
seen  the  Crimean  War,  and  the  ultimate  surrender 
of  the  chief  object  supposed  to  bo  then  secured  ;  i" 
has  seen  the  Indian  Mutiny,  long  foreboded,  and 
now  long  forgotten  ;  it  has  seen  the  union  and 
independence  of  Italy,  established  by  the  over- 
throw of  German  influence,  and  the  expulsionjof 
the  Bourbon  and  Austrian  Princes,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Italian  kingdom  ;  it  has  seen  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Papal  Temporalities  and  the  pre- 
posterous attempts  to  restore  the  mediaeval  Papacy 
by  the  Vatican  Council  and  other  like  extravagances ; 
it  has  seen  Pio  IX.  start  a  Liberal  Reformer  and 
finish  a  Despot  in  a  self-made  prison  ;  it  has  seen 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  tho  war  which 
threatened  to  break  up  the  American  Union,  but 
which  only  abolished  slavery  and  laid  the  Union 
under  a  debt  more  burdensome  than  our  own  ;  it 
has  seen  the  last  of  Wellington's  glory  and  the 
cutting  short  of  the  D^rincb  Consort's  useful  and 
exemplary  career  ;  it  has  seen  Prussia  begin  on  tho 
Danish  peninsula,  carry  on  to  the  shores  of  the 
Danube,     prosecute     through    the    many   reabna 


of  much  divided  Germany,  and  accomplish  at 
Paris  her  long-matured  scheme  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  German  Empire  under  her  own 
dynasty  ;  it  has  seen  tlie  losses  and  humilia- 
tions of  Germany  repaid  with  tenfold  interest 
on  her  foe,  and  France,  in  her  turn,  laid  under  the 
heel  of  an  unpitying  conqueror  ;  it  has  seen  in 
France  a  political  beginning  whereof  none  can  guess 
the  end.  In  the  course  of  these  events  it  has  seen 
battles,  defeats,  surrenders,  capitulations,  on  a 
scale  and  with  incidents  beyond  all  former 
example.  At  home  it  has  seen  a  Parliamentary 
Reform  Act  hardly  less  unportant  than  the  first  ;  it 
has  seen  British  armies  triumphant  in  Abyssinia 
and  Coomassie  ;  it  has  seen  Spain  surpassing  her- 
self in  revolution,  anarchy,  and  civil  war  ;  it  has 
seen  the  commencement,  the  completion,  and  now 
the  practical  acquisition  by  our  own  country  of, 
perhaps,  the  grandest  material  work  ever  achieved 
by  man — the  Canal  which  divides  continents  and 
unites  the  northern  and  southern  oceans  ;  it  has 
seen  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  the 
settlement  of  Irish  Tenant  Right,  the  foundation, 
at  length,  of  a  really  national  system  of  elementary 
Education,  and  the  serious  progress  of  many 
measures  for  the  health  of  the  people  ;  it  has  seen 
England  visited  by  distant  potentates  better  known 
hitherto  in  travel  or  in  tale  ;  it  has  seen  steam  sub- 
stituted for  sails,  and  iron  armour-plates  for  the 
*'  wooden  walls  "  of  England,  on  a  scale  beyond  the 
dreams  of  our  forefathers  ;  it  has  seen  even 
the  Army  accept  some  once  impossible  reforms  j 
it  has  seen  the  electric  wire,  which,   twenty -five 
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years  ago,  was  just  known  to  the  educated  and  used 
by  the  wealthy,  carried  to  every  post-office  and 
station  in  the  country  ;  it  has  seen  the  Thames 
embanked  and  the  Metropolis  drained  ;  it  has  seen 
the  completion  of  Free  Trade,  the  removal  of  all 
religious  disabilities  and  restrictions  ;  it  has  seen 
numerous  Royal  marriages  of  singular  interest  and 
high  promise  ;  it  has  seen  our  colonies,  by  the  gold 
discoveries  and  by  emigration  from  home,  rise  to 
the  rank  of  free  States  and  valuable  allies  ;  it  has 
seen  an  extension  of  our  manufactures,  trade,  and 
commerce  beyond  all  anticipation  ;  it  has  seen  dis- 
coveries and  inventions  which  it  takes  volumes  even 
to  enumerate  ;  it  has  seen  our  system  of  law  and 
judicature  reformed  from  the  base  to  the  summit  ; 
and,  meanwliile,  it  has  seen  the  working  classes, 
whether  in  country  or  in  town,  spontaneously,  and 
with  hardly  an  effort,  rising  to  receive  their  full 
share  of  the  national  gains.  It  is  hard  to  say  what 
subject  of  interest  has  not  become  more  interesting, 
more  stirring,  and  more  important  during  this 
period.  In  matters  of  faith  there  have  been  con- 
troversies, secessionsjcon versions,  church  and  chapel 
building  and  restoration,  such  as  there  never  was 
before.  Ancient  cities  have  been  discovered,  with 
buried  literatures,  languages,  and  annals.  Central 
Africa  has  been  discovered,  opened,  and  introduced 
to  science,  humanity,  and  enterprise.  Asiatic 
empires  are  enduring,  and  even  imating,  European 
civilization.  England,  in  spite  of  herself,  is  extend* 
ing  her  posts  and  stretching  her  limits.  Year  by 
year,  as  told  in  these  pages,  the  changes  may  not 
be  rapid,  sudden,  or  unaccountable,;  the  develop- 
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ment  may  seem  me^tsured,  and  even  slow  ;  but 
they  who  can  recall  the  general  state  of  feeling  this 
very  day  twenty-five  years  since  may  remember  that 
England  was  looking  with  not  a  little  incredulity, 
and  even  apathy  in  some  quarters,  to  the  completion 
of  a  material  effort — the  Exhibition  in  Hyde-park  ; 
expecting  not  very  much  from  it,  but  one  thing,  at 
all  events— the  substitution  of  peace  for  war,  and 
the  arts  of  peace  for  those  of  war  by  all  civilL?;ed 
nations.  Little  did  it  see  of  the  marvellous  tenour, 
and  still  more  marvellous  episodes  of  the  time  that 
was  coming.  Little  as  we  can  forecast  the  mani- 
fold good  and  ill  duo  to  us  by  the  first  law  of 
human  probabilities  ia  the  course  of  the  next 
twenty-five  years. 


ANNUAL    SUMMARIES. 


1851. 

There  is  a  rule  of  life  so  directly  the  ordinanoa 
of  Nature  that  all  authorities  are  unanimous  in  its 
favour.  Moralists  and  economists,  philosophers 
and  merchants,  alike  insist  on  the  duty  of  revie  tying 
the  natural  periods  of  time  and  settling  the  balanoa 
of  losses  and  gains.  As  we  are  placed  here  to 
advance  and  improve,  unless  we  keep  a  log  of  our 
voyaore,  and  take  stock  of  our  goods, we  lose  at  least 
one  important  security  and  stimulus.  An  annual 
Budget  is  expected  from  the  Ghancellor  of  the 
ExcHEQUEE,  and  Her  Majesty  cannot  open  Parlia- 
ment or  prorogue  it  without  a  short,  business-like 
review  of  the  recess  or  the  session.  Following 
these  precedents,  therefore,  we  will  proceed  to  sum 
up  the  losses  and  gains  of  the  year  1^1,  which  has 
just  quiutly  expired. 

It  has  given  us  one  vast  and  immeasurable  gain 
in  the  Great  ii:xhibition.  All  the  nations  of  th« 
civilized  world,  not  to  say  more,  have  been  repre- 
sented— some  very  largely,  and  all  very  efficiently 
— in  one  fair  temple  of  industry  and  peace.  All 
have  become  wiser  and  better  known  ;  all  have  cast 
into  one  great  treasury,  and  been  blessed  from  its 
stores  ;  and  on  the  minds  of  many  nations  and 
many  millions  has  been  left  one  soothing  and  in- 
structive.— one  glorious  and  indelible  impression. 
On  all  sides  the  seeds  of  knowledge  and  enterpriae, 
cast  on  the  waters  of  that  peaceful  confluence,  are 
beginning  to  bear  fruit  in  new  discoveries  and 
undertalangs.  A  vision  of  universal  peace  has  been 
seen  by  the  world,  and,  if  its  realization  is  still 
remote,  iis  inliuence  is  not  the  less  salutary  and 
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energetic.  We  are  not  among  those  who  expect 
that  the  triumphs  of  peace  are  likely  in  our  time  to 
extinguish  the  passions  of  peoples  and  the  ambitiou 
of  adventurers  ;  but  w^e  nevertheless  think  we  may 
dwell  with  satisfaction  and  hope  on  the  memory  of 
an  event  the  direct  and  natural  tendency  of  which 
is  pacific  and  profitable.  The  more  of  such  oc- 
casions the  better.  They  are  the  basis  of  institu- 
tions, and  the  means  of  an  intercourse  which  cannot 
but  endure,  and  which  must  in  time  tell  on  the 
fortunes  of  humanity.  England  has  had  her  full 
share  in  the  glories  of  this  world-wide  competition. 
She  has  effaced  the  national  stigma  of  inhospitality. 
She  has  shown  a  largeness  of  conception,  a  practical 
talent,  a  rapidity  of  performance,  a  power  of  organi- 
zation, a  fertility  of  resources,  and  even  a  taste,  for 
which  foreigners  had  hardly  given  her  credit.  More 
conspicuous  than  all  have  been  her  fairness  and 
generosity.  All  this  is  gain.  The  victory  has  been 
as  cheap  as  it  has  been  bloodless.  The  whole  cost  of 
the  Exiubition  to  the  thousands  of  exhibitors  and 
millions  of  visitors  has  not  equalled  that  of  one 
battle.  Among  other  results  there  has  been  an 
interchange  between  this  and  the  neighbouring 
metropolis,  singularly  befitting  the  year  that  has 
Been  the  two  cities  linked  by  instantaneous  com- 
munication, and  most  happy  at  a  crisis  when  events 
are  occurring  of  a  nature  to  revive  the  slumbering 
recollections  of  a  miserable  war. 

Few  who  keep  house  will  forget  in  tho  more 
prominent  glories  of  this  year  that  it  has  emanci- 
pated from  a  barbarous  tax  the  light  and  air  of 
heaven  ;  nor  will  dwellers  in  this  city  forget  that  it 
sealed  the  fate  of  Smithfield.  There  are  other 
honourable  and  even  grateful  associations  that  will 
be  ever  connected  with  this  memorable  vear.  As 
if  to  show  that  the  monster  attraction  in  Myde  Park 
could  neither  divert  the  national  mind  from  objects 
of  paramount  value^  nor  suuersedo  otbor  soeciea  of 
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aavancement,  there  have  been  some  grave  proceed- 
ings of  a  religious  or  a  political  aspect.  The  nation 
has  made  a  solemn  protest  against  Papal  aggres- 
sions, and  if  the  enactment  in  which  it  was  ex- 
pressed was  not  strikingly  bold  or  imm  diately 
effective,  it  is  the  nature  of  constitutional  protests 
to  be  rather  for  future  interpretation  than  present 
effect.  Again,  at  the  very  commencement  of  the 
Exhibition,  and  with  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
popularity  accruing  thence  to  the  advisei's  of  the 
Crown,  they  were  signally  beaten  more  than  once. 
They  had  to  resign  on  a  question  of  Parliamentary 
reform,  and  returned  to  office  on  a  promise  to  bring 
forward  a  comprehensive  m.easure  next  session.  The 
year  1851  has  thus  bequeathed  a  great  work  to  the 
year  1852,  and  the  Ministerial  crisis  which  has 
brought  it  about  must  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of 
the  former  year.  St.  Alban's,  also,  may  claim  some 
share  in  the  honour  of  hastening  the  second  Reform 
BOl.  Reform  has  this  year  made  its  way  into  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  a  long  desired  change  has 
been  introduced  into  the  law  of  evidence.  For  the 
rest,  we  believe  we  may  say  with  literal  truth  that 
the  year  1851  has  been  unexampled  for  material 
prosperity,  for  the  amount  of  imports  and  exports, 
for  the  quantity  of  both  British  and  foreign  shipping 
in  our  ports,  for  the  amount  of  labour  employed, 
whether  skilled  or  unskilled,  whether  in  the  mill, 
the  workshop,  the  mine,  the  shipyard,  or  the  field  ; 
for  the  decrease  of  pauperism,  and  for  the  enjoy- 
ment and  cheerfulness  of  the  people  at  large,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  whom  have  had  their  share,  as 
delighted  and  deserving  spectators,  in  the  Great 
Exhibition. 

The  losses  of  the  year,  though  eclipsed  in  its 
splendour,  have  not  been  inconsiderable.  We  have 
seen  a  British  Colony  in  South  Africa  assuming  a 
portentous  resemblance  to  the  French  Colony  in  the 
north :    a   settlement   of   herdsmen   and   traders 
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lapsing  into  a  chain  of  military  posts,  held  with 
vast  bloodshed  and  cost  against  implacable  savages. 
The  Census  of  this  year,  while  it  adds  fresh  proofs 
to  the  growing  prosperity  of  Great  Britain,  especially 
in  its  manufactui'ing  districts,  discloses  the  serious 
fact  that  famine,  fever,  and  emigration  have  taken 
away  not  less  than  1^,000,000  of  our  Irish  fellow- 
Bubjects.  Happily,  seven-eighths  of  the  loss  are 
attributable  to  the  last  and  least  unhappy  of  these 
causes,  but  the  actual  estrangement  of  so  large  a 
British  mass,  not  only  from  these  isles,  but  for  the 
most  part  from  the  British  Crown,  is  a  fact  the 
gravity  of  which  we  may  some  day  have  cause  to 
appreciate.  As  for  our  relations  with  foreign 
Powers,  we  have  long  ceased  to  indulge  in  any  warm 
international  attachments,  or  to  expect  them  in 
return,  so  there  is  )iot  any  positive  loss  to  be  noted 
under  this  head.  Our  relations  with  Italy  are  not 
improved  by  the  sympathies  freely  expressed  in  this 
country  for  the  politico-religious  enthusiasts  who 
are  preaching  a  crusade  against  every  tlirone  in  that 
peninsula.  Our  relations  with  France  are  not  im- 
proved by  our  stubborn  preference  of  constitutional 
government,  even  in  the  form  of  a  Repnbhc,  over 
military  despotism.  Our  relations  with  the  United 
States  are  threatened  at  this  moment  by  a  disagree- 
able and  unaccountable  incident,  of  which  it  is 
premature  to  speak  till  something  is  known  about 
it.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  we  stand  quite  as  well  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  we  did  a  twelvemonth  since,  though  there 
was  not  much  to  boast  of  even  then.  Perhaps  Eng- 
Jand  has  no  right  to  expect  a  very  general  amount 
of  sympathy.  Insulated  in  position,  with  a  mixed 
political  constitution,  the  asylum  for  refugees  from 
fdl  nations,  showing  her  flag  on  every  sea,  and 
thrusting  her  manufactures  into  every  market,  un- 
able to  sympathiztt  entirely  with  either  monaroha 
against  peoples  or  peoples  asrainst  monarchs,  she 
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commands  the  respect,  the  fear,  and  even  the 
admiration  of  mankind,  but  not  their  love  or  their 
free  co-operation.  Just  now,  however,  another 
change  is  passing  over  this  department  of  our  public 
aflfairs.  The  advent  of  a  new  Foreign  Secretary 
offers  some  hope  that  we  shall  preserve  our  boasted 
neutrality  without  either  compromise  or  petulance  ; 
without  offering  the  right  hand  to  rampant 
despotism,  and  the  left  to  democratic  conspirators. 
The  aew  Minister  starts  with  the  best  of  omens  in 
his  favour.  In  the  mimic  world  of  the  Great 
Exhibition,  with  its  territories,  its  sectional  Go- 
vernments, its  tierce  competition,  and  its  common 
appeal.  Lord  Graitvtlle  nas  performed  the  func- 
tions of  King  -iEoLUS  with  most  creditabla  success. 


1852. 

The  year  1861  was  prono.unced  eventful,  for  so  it 
was  by  the  ordinance  of  man,  and  when  it  was  over 
they  who  witnessed  the  great  triumph  of  art  and 
congrej's  of  nations  concluded  that  they  might  now 
rest  awhile  from  excitement  and  change.  It  is  true 
that  much  business  was  to  be  done  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  sober-minded  people  preached  the  duty  of 
work  after  play.  There  were  questions  to  be 
resumed  and  arrears  to  be  puUed  up  ;  a  grand 
beginning  was  to  he  carried  out,  and  splendid 
theories  made  useful.  It  is  true,  too,  that  toward? 
the  end  of  that  so-called  marvellous  year  there  were 
not  wanting  signs  portentous  of  a  future  more 
checkered  than  just  then  suited  the  wearied  expec- 
tations of  man.  But  the  year  that  has  come  forth, 
at  least,  has  proved,  as  usual,  a  gen  nine  child  of  the 
future.  As  usual,  it  has  passed  the  anticipations  of 
either  prudence  or  folly,  and  bears  its  own  character, 
new,  varied,  and  even  prodigious,  in  the  tables  of 
time.    In  fact,  the  year  1852  does  not  yield  to  its 
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predecessor  in  the  momentous  quality  of  its  events 
and  the  interest  which  its  mention  must  ever  awake. 
As  in  duty  bound,  .we  cannot  but  record  with  grati- 
tude that  it  has,  on  the  whole,  and  on  a  calm  esti- 
mate, been  a  year  of  great  prosperity,  and  promise 
of  still  greater.  War  has  kept  far  from  these 
shores  ;  Europe  is  pacified  ;  little  clouds  have 
threatened  the  political  horizon,  but  have  passed 
away  harmless.  The  United  States  are  still  content 
with  their  own  ;  the  festering  quarrel  that  for 
twenty  years  has  interrupted  our  commerce  in 
South  America  has  been  happily  stanched  ;  even 
the  miserable  CafFre  War  has  almost  exhausted 
itself  ;  the  new  (ieneral  who  was  sent  there  in 
January  already-  talks  of  his  return  ;  our  war  with 
our  East  Indian  neighbours  is  little  more  than  an 
endless  parade  at  the  cost  of  English  patience  and 
money  ;  and  so  the  year  has  closed  on  an  all  but 
universal  tranquillity. 

But  the  mention  of  war  cannot  but  suggest  both 
our  danger  and  our  loss.  We  have  this  year  lost 
our  greatest  man.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  v/ho 
has  stamped  his  name  on  so  long  a  range  of  epochs, 
.and  who  even  last  year  still  seemed  a  man  to  guide 
the  fortunes  of  his  country  in  peace  or  in  war,  haa 
at  length  gone  from  us  ;  and  this  year,  though  so 
far  in  the  century,  borrows  a  splendour  not  its  own 
from  the  revival  of  his  story  and  the  long  record  of 
his  fame.  We  have  buried  our  great  chief,  with  the 
consciousness  that  the  eyes  of  many  nations  and  of 
future  ages  were  upon  us.  Time  seemed  to  retrace 
its  steps  ;  there  was  a  pause  in  the  political  strife  ; 
all  parties,  all  classes  for  once  were  agreed  to  gather 
round  the  grave  of  the  man  whose  achievements, 
anparalleled  as  they  were,  nevertheless  seemed  the 
least  part  of  his  greatness.  That  has  been  the 
greatest  act  of  the  year,  and  whatever  has  been 
omitted  towards  the  welfare  of  this  country  at  a 
crisis  of   just  anxiety  has  been    supplied  bv  the 
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determination  of  all  classes  to  shovr  tlie  utmost 
possible  readiness  to  honour  their  common  deliverer. 
To  pass  to  other  countries,  the  same  year  has  seen 
the  death  of  Soult  in  France  and  Castanos  in 
Spain,  each  of  them,  with  what  justice  it  is  needless 
to  inquire,  compared  in  his  own  country  to  our 
Wellington.  While  the  great  relics  of  the  last 
war  have  thus  been  passing  away,  the  Imperial 
Throne  and  unscrupulous  ambition  of  JSTapoleon 
have  been  revived  in  France.  Once  more  Peace 
seems  to  hang  on  the  breath  of  a  man  who  may 
consult  necessity  or  passion  by  giving  the  fatal  word 
that  shall  surround  these  isles  and  cover  the  ocean 
with  war.  From  this  year  we  are  unfortunately 
compelled  to  date  the  restoration  of  our  long- 
neglected  defences,  in  the  shape  of  a  new  Militia  at 
home  and  a  class  of  screw  ships  lit  to  cope  with  the 
giants  recently  launched  from  the  ports  of  our 
nearest  neighbour.  Our  security  is  affected  by  the 
blow  that  struck  down  the  liberties  of  France. 
What  Napoleon  III.  has  done  to  his  subjects  he 
may,  with  as  little  warning  or  hesitation,  do  to  us, 
who  have  less  claim  to  his  mercy.  The  confiscation 
of  the  Orleans  property  and  the  release  of  Abd-el- 
Kadek,  if  they  show  a  difference  of  demeanour  to 
those  whom  he  may  consider  his  foes,  prove,  ai 
least,  the  habitual  secrecy  and  boldness  of  his 
designs. 

Our  domestic  politics  have  been  scarcely  lesa 
strange.  A  large  malcontent  party,  long  mustering 
to  the  cry  of  Protection,  has  been  unexpectedly  let 
into  power  by  the  divisions  of  its  opponents,  and, 
after  a  reign  dexterously  spun  out  to  300  days,  has 
been  rejected  by  their  reunion.  Lord  Derby  and 
Mr.  Disraeli  have  thus  had  a  year's  government 
of  this  country,  not  without  success.  A  large  body 
of  their  adherents  has  been  added  to  the  roll  of 
British  statesmen.  Our  defences  have  been 
restored,   and    Chancery  reformed.     The  exoloded 
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dogma  ef  Protection  has  had  its  last  appeal  in  a  new 
Parliament,  and  in  that  appeal  has  now  been  cast 
for  ever.  From  this  year  we  date,  then,  a  ' '  Coali- 
tion "  Ministry,  combining  all  who  are  willing  to 
govern  the  country  on  the  principles  that  have 
prevailed  for  the  last  thirty  years.  Lord  Palmer- 
STON  has  been  this  year — almost  exactly  this  year — 
out  of  office,  and  is  not  the  least  remarkable 
member  of  our  new  Christmas  party,  A  crisis  of 
such  political  difficulty  has  given  us  more  of  the 
seeds  of  progress  than  of  actual  legislation.  Rival 
factions  now  vie  in  the  promise  of  reforms,  nor  are 
there  wantmg  many  indications  of  change,  whether 
we  look  to  events,  to  discoveries,  or  to  the  scarcely 
less  palpable  development  of  public  opinion.  Ijabour 
of  all  kinds  is  becoming  less  of  a  drug,  and  the 
tables  are  turning  against  the  employer.  Coal,  iron, 
other  metals,  and  even  agricultural  produce  are 
rising.  Our  workshops  and  factories  cannot  keep 
pace  with  orders.  With  increased  employment  there 
is  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  use  of  comforts 
and  luxuries.  Never  did  the  metropolis  and  manu- 
facturing towns  show  so  rapid  a  growth.  Notwith- 
standing these  inducements  at  home,  emigration 
has  set  in  to  our  Australian  colonies,  in  addition  to 
the  Transatlantic  current,  with  unprecedented  force- 
Vessels  cannot  be  found  too  large  or  too  swift,  and 
a  new  class  of  emigrant  ships  has  come  into 
existence,  to  be  replaced,  possibly  in  its  turn,  by 
one  much  larger.  Lines  of  steamers  are  designed, 
or  are  already  commenced,  to  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
and  scarce  a  week  passes  but  some  new  wonder  is 
launched  on  the  deep.  Not  to  insist  for  ever,  or 
exclusively,  on  the  benefits  of  Free  Trade,  the 
immediate  cause  of  this  extraordinary  movement 
by  land  and  by  sea  is  the  daily  increasing  discovery 
of  the  Australian  goldfields.  The  vastest  treasure 
ever  yet  accumulated  by  man  has  been  this  year  in 
the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  England  ;  but  it  is  no 
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more  than  the  annual  crop  of  gold  reaped  by  a  few 
thousand  Englishmen  from  the  valleys  and 
mountain  sides  of  a  remote  colony.  Tho  probable 
effect  of  this  Providential  interference  with  the  old 
distribution  and  laws  of  wealth  baffles  the  skill  of 
the  boldest  and  most  experienced  speculator.  The 
channels  of  currency  and  of  commerce  take  a  long 
time  to  fill  with  this  new  stream  of  gold,  but  they 
must  overflow  before  long  ;  and  then  we  shall  see, 
more  clearly  than  reason  can  tell  us,  the  final  result 
of  these  wonderful  discoveries. 

In  the  conflict  of  parties  the  Legislature  has  hardly 
kept  pace  with  events  and  spontaneous  changes. 
Much-desired  improvements  of  the  metropolis  are 
yet  at  a  standstill.  If  there  is  anything  to  notice, 
it  is  that  nuisances  of  all  kinds  grow  with  the 
growth  of  this  huge  city,  and  become  yearly  more 
intolerable  and  more  difficult  to  be  mastered.  But 
the  age  is  still  big  with  promise.  The  Exhibition 
which  has  this  year  been  swept  clean  from  Hyde 
Park  has  left  twin  offspring, — the  one  national,  the 
other  private.  That  which  is  growing  up  under 
official  nursing  is  to  be  a  vast  and  comprehensive 
Institute  of  Ait  and  Science  at  Kensiagton-gore. 
The  less  favoured  progeny  is  already  rearing  its 
of  ty  dome  on  the  ridge  of  the  Surrey  hills,  and 
bids  fair  to  surpass,  in  many  respects,  its  splendid 
wiginal.  The  year  1852  will  be  famous  in  the 
annals  of  education  for  the  copious  reports  of  the 
two  University  Commissions.  But,  whether  for 
good  or  ill,  for  promise  or  for  failure,  few  years  will 
be  more  memorable.  The  Church  of  England  will 
remember  how  Convocation  contrived  to  get  up  a 
debate.  Christians  of  all  kinds  will  deplore  the 
common  scandal  of  rival  churches  in  tlio  cause 
*'  AoHiLLi  versus  Newmax."  Everybody  wiH 
remember  our  summer  of  intolerable  heat  and 
di-ought,  our  autumn  of  rains  and  inundations. 
Within  this  checkered  twelvemonth  were  lost  the 
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Amazon  and  the  Birkenhead.  Scarcely  any  but 
will  associate  the  year  with  losses  not  so  terrible, 
but  nearer  home.  Few  years  have  been  so  fatal  to 
genius  and  worth.  From  a  much  larger  obituary 
may  be  selected  the  names  of  Turner,  Puout, 
J.  Landseer,  Finden,Eliot,Wakburton, T.Moore, 
D'Orsay,  Porter,  the  economist,  Pugin,  and 
Webster,  the  American  statesman. 
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'The  year'  which  this  day  will  bring  to  a  close 
wears  on  its  departure  a  checkered  and  cloudy 
aspect,  and  has  hardly  redeemed  the  bright  promise 
of  its  earlier  days.  Domestic  prosperity  has  been 
tempered  by  the  visitations  of  Providence,  and 
external   peace   troubled  by  the    unruly  will    and 

Erofligate  ambition  of  man.  Our  united  Ministry 
as  given  at  last  a  striking  proof  of  disunion  ;  our 
prosperous  artisans  are  pining  under  the  self- 
imposed  misery  of  '*  strikes."  Wherever  we  look 
we  find  good  and  evil  so  inseparably  linked  togethei 
— sweet  so  mingled  with  bitter  and  bitter  with 
Bweet — that  we  cannot  for  a  moment  forget  the  un- 
certain tenure  of  our  most  brilliant  prosperity,  ot 
the  degree  in  which  prudence,  foresight,  and  manly 
public  spirit  may  mitigate  the  visitations  of  trouble 
and  adversity. 

The  year  opened  with  a  pleasing  retrospect  of  the 
past,  and  happy  anticipations  for  the  future.  In 
the  cheapness  and  abundance  of  the  necessaries  of 
life — in  the  happiness  and  content  of  our  people — in 
the  enormous  stimulus  given  to  trade  and  manu- 
factures— in  the  unprecedented  extension  of  our 
commerce  and  shipping,  we  were  beginning  to  enjoy 
to  the  full  that  prosperity  which  the  most  sanguine 
advocates  of  Free  Trade  had  predicted  to  incredulous 
audiences,  and  by  denyiniz  the  possibility  of  which 
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many  people  had  attained  for  themselves  the  reputa- 
tion of  wisdom  and  moderation.  Our  relations  with 
foreign  States  were  uniformly  of  the  most  amicable 
description.  No  cloud  overcast  the  Eastern  sky, 
and  the  future  tempest  lay  hid  beneath  the  clear 
and  treacherous  horizon.  The  marriage  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  which  ushered  in  the  year, 
was  gladly  accepted  as  an  omen  of  future  peace  and 
goodwill.  The  bitter  feelings  which  arose  out  of 
the  coup  d'etat  of  1851  had  begun  to  soften,  and 
never  since  the  stormy  year  1848  had  matteis  in 
Europe  seemed  so  promisinj;  and  so  calm.  In 
domestic  politics  the  sanguine  might  almost  believe 
that  we  were  about  to  enter  on  a  political  millenium. 
The  attempt  of  a  party  formed  rather  on  personal 
animosity  than  on  principle  to  retain  in  its  hands 
the  government  of  the  country,  for  which  it  had 
neither  capacity  nor  character,  had  just  signally 
failed,  and  the  commencement  of  this  year  saw  the 
formation  of  a  Ministry  from  men  long  conspicuous 
as  the  leaders  of  opposite  parties,  but  now  welded 
together  in  a  close  and  irresistible  phalanx  for  the 
promotion  of  the  public  good.  For  the  first  time  in 
its  history  the  country  saw  its  talent,  its  experience, 
and  its  worth  harmoniously  combined  in  its  service, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  that,  if  the  reign 
of  party  spirit  was  not  over,  a  great  step  had,  at  any 
rate,  been  taken  towards  rescuing  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs  from  the  tools  of  family  cliques 
or  the  nominees  of  unprincipled  factions,  and 
placing  them  in  the  hands  of  those  best  able  to 
administer  them. 

It  is  only  just  to  say  that  the  long  and  laborious 
session  of  Parliament  which  followed  more  than 
justified  public  expectation.  It  was  to  be  anticipated 
that  a  Government  so  able  and  so  well  chosen 
should  treat  with  a  masterly  hand  the  subjects  to 
which  it  addressed  itself,  but  it  could  hardly  bo 
supposed  that  in  so  short  a  period  of  time  measures 
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BO  vast,  so  complicated,  and  dealing  with  matters 
BO  disputable,  could  have  been  originated,  elabo- 
rated, and  carried.  The  Session  of  1853  will  be 
for  ever  remarkable  as  having  first  fully  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  country  the  financial  and 
ParUamentary  abilities  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  the 
shame  and  confutation  of  those  who  insist  on 
believing  that  the  sun  of  Parliamentary  eloquence  is 
set,  and  that  the  reign  of  A^ictoria  must  not  hope 
to  be  illuminated  by  that  vigour  and  splendour  of 
debate  which  shed  so  bright  a  lustre  on  the  Parlia- 
mentary annals  of  her  grandfather's  reign.  The 
Succession  Duty  boldly  announced  and  successfully 
carried  out  the  principle  that  all  classes  are  hence- 
forth to  be  regarded  as  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
and  that  the  feudal  immunities  of  real  property  are 
at  an  end.  The  Corn  Law  had  said  that  no  taxes 
should  be  levied  for  the  benefit  of  a  part  of  the 
community  ;  the  Succession  Duty  declared  the 
logical  converse — that  no  part  of  the  community 
should  be  exempt  from  taxation.  Our  finances  are 
thus  placed  on  a  sound,  because  a  durable,  footing, 
and  the  place  of  the  Income  Tax  is  occupied  by  an 
impost  which  under  no  circumstances  can  ever  bo 
repealed.  The  Irish  Income  Tax  is,  like  the  Succes- 
sion Duty,  still  more  valuable  as  an  expression  of 
principle  than  as  a  means  of  revenue, — what  the 
one  declared  wath  regard  to  classes  the  other  ratified 
with  reyard  to  countries,  and  the  invidious  exemp- 
tion which  had  been  granted  to  poverty  fell  at  the 
same  time  as  the  unfair  preference  accorded  to 
wealth.  The  Canada  Clergy  Reserves  Bill  will  be 
not  less  memorable  as  an  authentic  declaration  of 
non-interference  with  the  details  of  colonial  govern- 
ment. The  India  Bill,  though  very  far  short  of  what 
the  country  had  a  right  to  expect,  will  yet  form  a 
memorable  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  great  de- 
pendoncy,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  in  that  of  our 
public  erriployis.    It  was  much  to  Dut  an  end  to  the 
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system  by  which  India  was  leased  out  for  twenty 
years  to  a  proprietary  government,  and  the  inquiry 
into  all  abuses  adjourned  till  the  completion  of  this 
recurring  cycle,  but  it  was  infinitely  more  to  deter- 
mine that  the  vast  and  lucrative  patronage  of  civil 
employments  in  India  should  henceforth  be  thrown 
open  to  free  competition.  The  value  of  such  a 
stimulus  to  the  educational  institutions  of  this 
country  cannot  be  exaggerated,  and  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  that  so  excellent  a  principle 
should  not  bear  fruit  nearer  home.  It  is  probably 
from  this  year  that  the  future  inquirer  will  date  the 
commencement  of  a  system  destined  ere  long  to 
almost  universal  application,  by  which  the  service 
of  the  State  shah  be  rescued  from  the  clutches  of 
political  and  Parliamentary  jobbers  to  be  made 
exclusively  the  reward  of  distinguished  merit.  In 
the  Charitable  Trusts  Bill  we  have  another  measure 
of  vast  importance,  clearly  establishing  the  distinc- 
tion between  public  and  private  property,  and 
claiming  the  right  of  the  State  to  modify  the  former 
according  to  the  present  views  of  the  interests  of 
society,  and  to  institute  a  rigid  and  unsparing 
inquisition  into  itd  management. 

The  course  of  the  Session  was  not  less  remarkable 
for  the  great  measures  which  were  passed  than  for 
the  surprising  degi-ee  in  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons imbibed  the  spirit  which  had  united  and 
animated  those  called  upon  to  preside  over  its  deli- 
berations. Its  commencement  was  marked  by  an 
attempt  to  revive  the  old  party  personaKties  of 
former  years,  but  the  success  of  those  attempts  was 
not  such  as  to  encourage  their  repetition.  As  the 
Spring  advanced,  and  measure  after  measure  passe 
successfully,  opposition  grew  weaker  and  weaker, 
till  at  last  discussion  was  almost  reduced  to  the 
candid  statement  of  objections  and  suggestion  ot 
difficulties.  Here  is  the  bright  spot  of  the  year  1853  ; 
the  patriot  may  dweU  on  the  labours  of  our  Parlia. 
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ment  with  pleasure,  and  the  future  historian  may 
perhaps  find  occasion  to  record  that  about  this 
period  the  Parliamentary  system  of  Great  Britain 
had  reached  its  highest  perfection. 

If  we  turn  from  tlie  deliberations  of  Parliament, 
we  find  that  as  the  year  advanced  the  prospects  of 
the  people  at  large  lost  somewhat  of  their  brilliancy, 
and  that  the  exuberant  prosperity  with  which  the 
year  commenced  is  tempered  by  many  and  grievous 
abatements.  Mr.  Gladstone's  scheme  for  creating 
a  Two-and-a-Half  per  Cent.  Stock,  neither  un- 
reasonable nor  presumptuous  at  the  time  when  it  was 
proposed,  was  speedily  thwarted  and  counteracted 
by  a  number  of  unforeseen  accidents.  The  gloomy 
prospects  of  the  harvest,  which  prognosticated  a 
short  crop,  not  only  in  these  islands,  but  in  every 
corn-growing  country  in  Europe,  were  only  too  well 
verified  by  the  result.  The  great  prosperity  of  the 
working-classes  had  occasioned  an  enormous  demand 
for  all  articles  of  food,  and  the  prospect  of  a 
diminished  supply  had,  therefore,  an  unusually 
stimulating  effect  upon  pricoa,  so  that  we  are  now 
paying  rates  with  which  the  stanchest  advocates  of 
the  Corn  Laws  might  well  have  been  content.  But, 
though  the  advocate  of  the  Corn  Laws  would  be 
content,  the  heart  of  the  people  would  have  been 
full  of  repining  and  bitterness.  Experience  has 
well  taught  us  what  a  scarcity  of  corn  means  under 
a  system  of  Protection  or  Prohibition.  Incendiary 
fires,  Chartist  meetings,  frame-breaking,  and  every 
form  of  rural  and  suburban  outrage,are  the  methods 
by  which  a  people  pinched  for  bread  by  unjust  and 
unequal  laws  speaks  to  the  conscience  and  fears  of 
its  rulers.  They  not  only  feel  the  effect,  but  they 
bitterly  resent  the  cause.  Let  those  who  lament 
over  the  fate  of  bygone  restrictions  carefully 
consider  what  has  happened  in  the  present  year. 
While  almost  every  Government  in  Europe  has 
stood  in  abject  dread  of  its  own  subjects,  and  con- 
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descended  to  devices  the  moat  discreditable,!!!  order 
to  seem  at  least  to  palliate  the  severity  of  that 
famine  for  which  they  themselves  have  taught  the 
people  to  hold  their  Government  responsible, — while 
we  see  prohibitions  abrogated,  exportation  pro- 
hibited, and  artijBcial  prices  created  by  Govern- 
ments proud  of  their  strength,  and  careless,  in 
ordinary  times,  of  their  popularity,  our  Ministers 
have  been  wisely  content  to  leave  the  remedy  of 
scarcity  to  the  operation  of  demand  and  supply,  and 
to  trust  to  the  good  sense  of  a  free  people  to  dis- 
tinguish between  a  scarcity  caused  by  the  act  of  an 
all-\vise  Providence  and  by  the  blind  and  short- 
sighted meddling  of  man.  Never  was  confidence 
mure  justly  reposed  or  more  fully  repaid.  The 
people  of  these  islands,  heretofore  so  turbulent  afc 
the  approach  of  scarcity,  have  borne  their  privations 
without  a  murmur,  and  it  has  been  satisfactorily 
proved  that,  by  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  Go- 
vernment has  for  ever  emancipated  itself  from  the 
unpopularity  which  used  to  follow  a  bad  harvest, 
and  effectually  removed  one  of  the  most  prominent 
and  frequently-recurring  causes  of  discontent  and 
sedition. 

Yet,  if  the  people  have  borne  the  present  scarcity 
with  patience,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  havo 
other  grounds  than  these  which  make  their  position 
tolerable.  Since  the  opening  of  the  trade  in  corn  a 
scarcity  is  no  longer  attended  with  a  certain  revulsion 
in  the  course  of  trade  and  a  suspension  or  annihila- 
tion of  commercial  prosperity.  Notwithstanding 
our  defective  harvest,  aggravated  as  its  effects  havt 
been  by  the  ever-increasing  probability  of  war 
occupation  has  not  flagged  and  commerce  has  no" 
languished.  A  bad  harvest  is  shorn  of  half  it' 
terrors,  not  only  politically,  but  commercially.  In 
the  face  of  the  present  dearth,  and  of  a  war  all  but 
begun  against  one  of  the  greatest  Powers  of  the 
world,  trade  can  maintain  her  buoyancy  and  maxiu- 
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factures  their  acti\dty,  and  the  Funds  themselves, 
that  sensitive  barometer  of  public  feeling,  evince  no 
sign  of  ti'epidation  or  dismay.  As  often  as  the 
speculators  operate  for  a  fall  the  uncontrollable  con- 
fidence of  the  public  intervenes,  and  the  descent  is 
checked  and  answered  with  a  rebound.  The  people 
are  confident  in  their  commercial  prosperity,  because 
they  knovr  it  is  based  on  sure  foundations — liberty, 
industry,  and  capital — and  they  dread  Httle,  as  they 
have  little  cause  to  dread,  the  hostility  of  Russia. 
A  more  gratifying  picture  of  national  strength  and 
self-confidence  than  these  facts  alibrd  it  would  bo 
difficult  to  find,  let,  there  is  the  dark  sido  even 
to  this  pleasing  prospect.  Confident  as  we  are  in 
our  trade  and  might,  the  Lancashire  *'  strikes" 
remind  us  that  our  wealth  and  our  prosperity — all 
that  makes  this  small  population  and  diminutive 
lCin.jdom  a  first-rate  Power  among  the  nations — • 
depend  on  the  will  of  men  too  ignorant  to  under- 
stand their  own  interests,  or  to  listen  to  any  argu- 
ment save  that  enforced  by  the  wretchedness  to 
which  they  are  reduced  by  their  own  folly.  At  a 
period  of  scarcity,  when  some  contraction  of  trade 
was  to  be  expected,  and  an  increase  in  the  rate  of 
wages  was  obviously  impossible,  a  sudden  rage  has 
possessed  the  population  in  large  portions  of  our 
manufacturing  districts  with  a  hope  of  bettering 
their  circumstances  through  the  desperate  and 
suicidal  agency  of  "  strikes."  Week  after  week  ia 
the  reckless  contest  protracted  at  the  bidding  of 
men  whose  pecuniary  mterests  and  personal  import- 
ance are  alike  involved  in  its  continuance,  and  con- 
tributions are  levied  from  the  industrious  to  main- 
tain in  idleness  those  who  will  not  work.  Capital  is 
wasted,  ill  feeling  engendered,  habits  of  idleness 
formed,  and  habits  of  self-reliance  undermined  by 
these  useless  and  endless  contests,  which  can  have 
no  other  effect  than  to  destroy  the  f  and  out  of  which 
wages  are  to  be  paid,  and  to  deprive  the  country  of 
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one  of  her  priacipal  advantages  in  her  hard  race 
with  foreign  competitors. 

Meanwhile,  social  principles-  of  infinite  practical 
value  are  beginning  to  be  more  thorouglily  discussed 
and  more  clearly  apprehended.  The  demand  for 
general  education  becomes  louder  and  more  press- 
ing, and  seems  likely  ere  long  to  assume  a  form 
■which  will  enable  Ministers  to  deal  with  it  on  a 
scale  and  with  a  completeness  suited  to  its  vast  im- 
portance. The  danger  of  lowering  the  franchise 
while  its  intended  recipients  are  so  ignorant,  and 
the  melancholy  spectacle  afforded  by  the  "  strikes,'' 
have  lent  strength  to  this  feeling,  but  there  is  a 
cause  at  work  the  efficacy  of  which  is  probably  not 
inferior  co  the  other  two.  In  this  year  we  have  lor 
the  first  time  taken  upon  ourselves  the  punishment 
of  our  own  criminals.  Transportation  has  ceased, 
and  the  crime  of  the  country  is  returned  into  her 
own  bosom.  The  effect  is  what  might  be  appre- 
hended. Men  will  begin  to  awake  to  the  conviction 
that,  if  they  are  to  retain  their  criminals  with  them, 
at  all  events  it  is  better  to  catch  them  young  than 
old,  and  to  attempt  their  reformation  before  rather 
than  after  they  have  become  hardened  in  crime. 
The  movement  for  the  reformation  of  juvendt 
offenders  has  this  praiseworthy  object,  and  now  thai 
the  nation  is  faii'ly  saddled  with  the  responsibility 
of  living  among  the  crime  it  rears,  we  cannot  doubt 
the  experiment  will  be  eagerly  adopted  and  fairly 
tried. 

This  has  been  an  eventful  year  in  the  history  of 
the  metropolis.  A  bold  attempt  has  been  made  to 
free  London  from  the  miseries  of  smoke,  of  a  foetid 
river,  and  of  an  inadequate  drainage.  The  returr 
of  the  Cholera  has  roused  a  spirit  of  local  improve- 
ment which  will  not  rest  till  it  has  done  all  that 
human  care  can  do  to  arrest  the  progress  of  th^ 
plague.  This  year  also  is  memorable  as  having 
witnessed  the  closing  of  our  graveyards,  and  th© 
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disinfection  of  our  atmosphere  by  removing  the  dead 
to  suburban  cemeteries.  But  that  by  which  this 
year  will  principally  be  remembered  in  the  annals  of 
the  metropolis  is  the  opening  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion to  Inquire  into  the  Abuses  of  the  existing  Cor- 
poration. A  vast  amount  of  abuse  stands  convicted 
at  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  and  only  awaits  the 
sentence  of  the  Commissioners,  while  the  discus- 
sions as  to  the  mode  of  extending  municipal  institu- 
tions to  the  whole  metropolis,  and  organizing  the 
government  and  superintendence  of  the  largest  city 
in  the  world,  will  probably  push  to  its  utmost 
development  the  theory  of  subordinate  govern- 
ment. 

If  we  turn  to  the  sister  kingdoms,  we  observe  in 
Ireland  a  gradual  decay  in  the  spirit  of  political 
agitation,  and  a  general  recourse  to  the  arts  of 
peaceful  industry  and  material  progress.  Ireland, 
too,  has  had  her  Crystal  Palace,  and  has  earned 
well-deserved  laurels  by  the  undertaking.  The 
Queen  has  been  received  with  enthusiasm  in  the 
land  of  Mitchell,  Meagher,  and  O'Brien,  and  the 
virulent  orators  of  Is  ew  York  find  no  echo  in  the 
land  of  their  birth.  Ilibandism  is  not,  unhappily, 
extinct,  but  is  fallen  from  its  former  palmy  estate. 
But,  while  Ireland  is  thus  adopting  English  habits 
and  feelings,  a  few  zealots,  principally  of  the 
extinguished  Protectionist  party,  are  seeking  to 
light  the  torch  of  discord  between  England  and 
Scotland,  and  to  inoculate  this  rich  and  happy 
country  with  the  poison  which  has  so  long  circulated 
in  the  veins  of  poor  and  miserable  Ireland.  The 
grievances  complained  of  have  been  so  paltry  or  so 
false,  and  the  tone  of  remonstrance  so  exaggerated 
and  hyperbolical,  that  the  good  sense  of  the  people 
of  Scotland  has  at  present  held  them  aloof  from  the 
movement.  We  heartily  trust  that  at  the  end  of 
next  year  we  may  have  to  chronicle  the  signal 
failure  of  this  attempt  to_excite  against  each  other 
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the  susceptibilities  of  two  nations  which  have  long 
ceased  to  be  divided,  and  the  consent  of  Scotland  to 
leave  her  grievances  to  be  remedied  by  Parliament, 
without  an  appeal  to  obsolete  prejudices  and  bygone 
animosities. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  stability 
which  has  been  observed  in  our  Money-IMarket,  our 
commerce,  and  our  manufactures,  notwithstanding 
so  many  causes  of  panic  and  so  many  positive  draw- 
backs and  hindrances,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  un- 
precedentedly  rapid  creation  of  capital  in  our  Aus- 
tralian Colouies,  and  a  consequent  demand  for 
exports  and  for  investments.  A  steady  flight  of 
emigration  to  these  prosperous  countries  has  relieved 
our  poor-rates  and  improved  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes,  by  thinning  the  ranks  of  com- 
petitors for  employment  and  increasing  the  demand 
for  the  productions  of  their  labour.  Had  the  money 
squandered  in  "  strikes  "  been  devoted  to  emigra- 
tion, the  operatives  might  have  been  in  a  better 
condition  to  reckon  with  their  masters,  and  would 
have  conferred  a  great  benefit  on  many  of  their 
number,  instead  of  injuring  everybody  and  doing 
good  to  no  one,  except  their  delegates  and  agitators. 
But,  in  the  midst  of  this  colonial  prosperity  there 
are  also  many  deductions.  The  ill-timed  rigour, 
and  still  more  ill-timed  lenity  of  the  Governor  of 
Port  Phillip,  together  with  the  total  neglect  to 
provide  the  only  means  for  enforcing  order  and 
obedience  to  the  law  amid  a  turbulent  and  mixed 
nmltitude  of  miners,  have  led  to  a  disgraceful  and 
pusillanimous  surrender  of  the  rights  of  tne  public, 
and  an  abandonment  of  their  treasures  to  any  one 
who  chooses  to  possess  himself  of  them.  The 
negligence  and  blundering  of  the  Colonial  Office 
have  left  these  colonies  with  institutions  so  crude 
and  ill  formed  that  they  seem  neither  able  to 
continue  as  tiiey  are,  nor  to  work  out  the  problem 
of  their   own  regeneration.       This    year    will    bo 
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memorable  for  having  finally  set  at  rest  the  problem 
of  the  North -West  Passage — a  result  far  more 
valuable  for  the  cessation  which  it  promises  of  ill- 
advised,  expensive,  and  hazardous  expeditions,  than 
for  any  increase  of  knowledge  which  .  it  brings  us. 
Indeed,  t^ie  worthlessness  of  the  result  can  only  be 
fully  appreciated  now  that  it  has  been  successfully 
arrived  at. 

But  that  which  at  this  moment  rivets  the  atten- 
tion of  all  men,  and  will  probably  give  this  year  a 
melancholy  prominence  in  history,  is,  that  it  is  the 
thirty-eighth,  and,  only  too  probably,  the  last  year, 
of  the  great  Peace  which  followed  the  revolu- 
tionary wars  that  ushered  in  this  century.  Little, 
indeed,  could  any  one  foresee  a  year  ago  the 
presence  of  those  elements  of  discord  and  confusion 
which  seem  ready  to  overwhelm  the  hopes  of  peace 
and  the  extension  of  civilization.  A  year  ago  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  enjoyed  among  the  Powers  of 
Europe  a  well-earned  character  for  honesty,  straight- 
forwardness, and  moderation.  Who  could  have 
supposed  that  within  a  few  months  all  this  could 
have  been  so  utterly  forgotten,  and  every  considera- 
tion of  honour  and  justice  sacrificed  to  an  empty 
and  profitless  ambition  ?  With  vast  domains  to 
civilize  and  reclaim,  with  a  boundless  field  for  the 
exercise  of  enlightened  benevolence,  and  a  prospect 
of  power  and  pre-eminence  by  developing  the  arts 
of  peace  over  Europe  and  Asia,  far  more  certain 
and  far  more  glorious  than  any  military  triumph, 
this  mighty  potentate  has  deliberately  turned  from 
good  to  e^dl,  and  preferred  the  acquisition,  by  fraud 
and  violence,  of  two  or  three  desolated  provinces  to 
the  welfare  and  advancement  of  the  sixth  part  of 
the  inhabited  globe  over  which  he  reigns.  From 
the  provocation  which  Prince  Menschikofp  was 
instructed  to  throw  out,  under  the  mask  of  an 
Ambassador,  to  the  late  murderous  attack  upon 
binope,  tha  policy  of  the  Czab  has  been  one  and 
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uniform.  To  bully  the  weak,  to  cajole  the  strong, 
to  seize  by  force,  or  to  circumvent  by  fraud,  are 
now  recognized  as  the  uniform  tactics  of  the  once 
great  upholder  of  order  and  treaties  and  arbiter  of 
the  disputes  of  Europe.  The  combined  Govern- 
ments of  England  and  France  have  exhausted  their 
diplomacy,  their  remonstrances,  and  their  patienco, 
and  they  now  see  themselves  apparently  reduced  to 
the  alternative  of  quitting  forever  their  high  station 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  forfeiting  their 
promises,  and  abandoning  their  allies,  or  having 
recourse  to  war, — the  sport  of  barbarous  sovereigns, 
but  the  dread  of  free  and  progressive  Governments. 
This  is  no  alternative — it  is  a  decision.  With  what- 
ever reluctance,  the  Western  Powers  must  accept 
the  challenge  so  insultingly  flung  to  them.  It  has 
been  greatly  to  the  credit  of  our  people  that,  under 
circumstances  of  no  small  irritation,  they  have  for- 
borne from  embarrassing  the  course  of  negotia- 
tion by  an  indiscreet  exercise  of  their  right  of 
public  meeting,  and  have  thus  left  diplomacy  every 
opportunity  for  averting  the  scourge  with  which  wa 
are  threatened.  Equally  meritorious  has  been  their 
forbearance  from  expressing  a  natural  anxiety  for 
Peace,  and  an  impatience  of  further  taxation,  at  a 
time  when  such  sewtiments  could  only  weaken  the 
effect  of  our  remonstrances  and  impair  the  con- 
fidence of  our  allies.  The  people  of  England  have 
shown  that  they  are  not  only  temperate,  but 
magnanimous,  and  capable  of  adopting  in  theic 
collective  capacity,  when  required  by  circumstances, 
the  same  prudent  reserve  and  wise  forbearance 
which  are  continually  required  from  individual 
statesmen.  We  trust  that  in  the  coming  struggle, 
which  all  our  efforts  seem  powerless  to  avert,  and 
which,  though  begun  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
may  spread  from  tlie  Baltic  to  the  Caspian,  from 
the  Caspian  to  the  Ganges,  and  from  the  Ganges  to 
the  ahoraj*  of  the  North  Pacific,  they  may  ahovr    a 
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like  firmness  and  constancy.  Wo  have  not  souglifc 
war,  we  have  done  all  in  our  power  to  avoid  it  ; 
but,  if  it  must  come,  we  trust  its  evils  and 
sacrifices  will  be  cheerfiilly  borne,  as  we  are  sure  its 
perils  will  be  manfully  confronted.  We  have 
enjoyed  Peace  long  enough  to  value  it  above  all 
things  except  our  honour,  but  not  long  enough  to 
enervate  our  energies  or  chill  the  courage  which 
has  earned  us  through  so  many  apparently  unequal 
conflicts.  The  dawn  of  1854  lowers  dark  with  the 
presage  of  impending  battle.  We  hope  for  a  loss 
troubled  prospect  on  the  last  day  of  the  coming 
year* 


1854. 

The  curtain  falls  on  another  year — a  year  of 
strange  changes  and  vicissitudes,  of  hope  and  exulta- 
tion, of  anxiety  and  despondency — a  year  which  has 
at  once  covered  us  with  glory  and  overwhelmed  us 
with  discredit,  and  through  the  checkered  annals  of 
which  we  seek  in  vain  for  any  clear  and  distinctive 
mark  of  the  future  which  is  impending  over  us.  The 
year  found  us  at  peace,  and  leaves  us  at  war  ;  it 
found  us  with  a  powerful  Ministry,  and  leaves  us 
with  one  whose  influence  is  weakened  and  whose 
prestige  is  at  an  end.  The  year  has  overturned  our 
faith  in  many  things,  shaken  many  convictions,  and 
dissipated  many  illusions.  Yet  still  we  part  fi'om  it 
not  without  regret,  as  from  a  sincere  and  plain- 
spoken  friend,  whose  words  may  often  wound  our 
self-love  and  mortify  our  vanity,  but  from  whom  we 
never  sever  without  a  feeling  that  his  harshness  is 
instructive  and  his  exposure  of  our  faults  and  errors 
just  and  salutary. 

In  January  of  this  year  the  hope  of  peace  had 
become  very  faint.  The  massacre  of  Sinope  had 
destroyed  all  confidence  iu   the  assurances  of  the 
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CzAK,  and  the  only  chance  remaining  was  that  he 
would  return  a  favourable  answer  to  the  last 
summons  of  the  Western  Powers.  The  probability 
of  such  an  answer  was  very  much  diminished  by 
the  ignominious  repulse  which  his  army  sustained 
at  the  battle  of  Citate,  and  by  the  entrance  of  the 
allied  fleets  into  the  Black  Sea — an  act  of  scarcely 
disguised  hostility.  Under  these  circumstances 
Parliament  met,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that 
the  voice  of  the  nation,  through  its  representatives, 
was  unanimously  pronounced  for  Avar.  The  publica- 
tion of  the  secret  despatches,  which  revealed  in  tho 
most  odious  light  the, selfish  and  grasping  policy  of 
Russia,  inflamed  this  feeling,  and  the  only  difiiculty 
which  Ministers  had  was  to  justify  themselves  for 
not  haAang  sooner  taken  the  course  which  all  men 
now  admitted  to  be  inevitable.  Of  the  merits  of 
this  controversy  little  need  be  said  here.  According 
to  the  feeling  with  which  they  regard  the  present 
Government,  men  are  disposed  to  think  the 
Emperor  Avould  or  would  not  have  been  induced  to 
comply  with  our  demands  had  a  more  warlike  tone 
been  earlier  adopted.  We  have  no  data  for  this 
speculation,  and  must  leave  it  to  professed  partisans 
to  pursue  it.  Enough  for  us,  who  now  know  mora 
fully  than  we  did  last  year  what  manner  of  thing 
war  is  and  what  calamities  follow  in  its  train,  that 
our  Ministers  cannot  be  accused  by  any  reavsonable 
person  of  having  been  rash  or  over-eager  in  its 
pursuit. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  Session  we  reviewed  fully 
and  in  detail  the  proceedings  of  that  most  abortive 
and  inadequate  expenditure  of  labour  and  ability, 
and  showed  how  Ministers, by  insisting  upon  forcing 
measures  on  the  attention  of  an  unwilling  House, 
exposed  themselves  to  a  series  of  mortifying  and 
damaging  defeats.  In  the  position  in  which  we  now 
find  ourselves  we  are  better  able  to  judge  than  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war  of  the  absurdity 
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involved  in  tlie  attempt  to  reform  our  representative 
system,  to  remodel  our  Parliamentary  oaths,  to 
alter  the  principle  of  selection  for  the  civil  service, 
to  change  the  law  of  removal  and  settlement,  and  to 
relorm  the  manner  of  trying  disputed  elections  in 
the  face  of  an  actually  existing  war.  The  Queen's 
Speech  of  February  announced  these  and  many 
other  measures  ;  that  of  December  merely  contented 
itself  with  averring  that  something  ought  to  be  done 
for  the  cause  of  domestic  improvement,  even  while 
the  war  was  proceeding,  and  in  this  modified 
language  we  recognize  the  consciousness  of  our 
Ministers  that  they  erred  gravely  when  they  sought 
to  fix  attention  on  matters  neither  naval,  nor 
military,  nor  diplomatic.  Among  the  results  actually 
achieved  in  the  first  Session  of  this  year,  beyond  the 
declaration  of  war  with  Russia  on  the  27th  of  March, 
we  may  notice  the  Oxford  University  t'ill — a 
measure  which,  though  falling  far  short  of  the 
wishes  and  reasonable  demands  of  University 
Liberals,  has  yet  swept  away  a  dull  and  incompetent 
oligarchy,  and  replaced  it  by  a  representative 
oouncil  composed  of  men  of  mark  and  talent  ;  haa 
given  to  each  College  the  largest  powers  of  self- 
improvement,  and  established  a  Commission  wliich 
can,  if  it  will,  enforce  the  adoption,  on  a  unitorni 
system,  of  sound  and  liberal  views.  The  consolida- 
tion of  the  mercantile  laws  into  one  Act  is  a  measure 
of  great,  though  unpretending  utdity  ;  and  the 
abolition  of  the  usury  laws  seems  to  remove  one  of 
the  last  traces  of  the  commercial  notions  of  the 
middle  ages,  and,  if  not  very  important  in  itself,  to 
relieve  our  legislation  from  the  charge  of  careless- 
ness and  inconsistency.  The  most  valuable  principle, 
probably,  which  the  late  Session  has  established  is 
that  of  freedom  of  association, — of  the  right  of  men 
to  combine  together  for  the  purposes  of  trade  or 
adventure  under  such  conditions  and  liabilities  as 
they  pleasoj  provided  tho^e  conditions  and  liabilities 
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be  fairly  made  known  to  the  public.  The  system 
of  granting  charters  by  the  Board  of  Trade  lias 
become  absolutely  unworkable,  and  the  necessity  of 
legislation  on  the  subject  is  urgent.  The  principle 
of  that  legislation  has  been  settled  beforehand,  and 
■wo  hope  and  believe  that  the  coming  Session  will 
not  pass  away  without  bringing  the  question  to  a 
final  settlement. 

The  subsequent  events  of  the  year  seem  suf- 
ficiently to  show  that  the  public  time  would  have 
been  far  better  employed  in  a  searching  inquiry 
into  the  working  of  our  war  departments,  in  con- 
sidering how  the  military  administration  of  tlie 
country  could  be  carried  on  with  most  speed  and 
most  simplicity,  and  how  the  recent  discoveries  and 
applications  of  science  could  bo  most  readily  and 
effectually  introduced,  than  in  forcing  on  an  unwill- 
ing Legislature  the  consideration  of  organic  changes, 
and  salutary,  though  not  pressing,  improvemoiti. 
The  only  step  in  this  direction  was  the  establisii- 
ment  of  a  War  Minister,  and  this  measure,  so  far 
as  it  has  already  gone,  has  by  no  means  answered 
the  expectations  of  its  promoters.  The  divided 
authority  still  continues  ;  the  Horae  Guards  main- 
tain their  quasi  independence  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  Ordnance  is  not  reduced,  as  it  should 
be,  to  a  department  entirely  under  his  control.  Tlie 
engine  is  theoretically  defective,  and  practice  has 
been  as  little  satisfactory  as  theory.  The  nation  is 
still  at  a  loss  on  whom  to  fix  the  responsibility  of 
numerous  and  mortifying  failures  and  neglects,  and 
may  possibly  commit  an  irreparable  injustice  in 
blaming  one  public  man  for  the  acts  of  another. 
The  war  has  only  existed  for  eight  months,  and  in 
the  course  of  that  time  has  extended  over  countries 
far  distant  from  each  other,  and  been  checkered  by 
many  alternations  of  fortune.  To  the  achievements 
of  the  Baltic  fleet  the  country  is,  perhaps,  better 
disposad  to  do  more  justice  since  it  has  beoomo 
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acqnainted  with  the  resale  of  the  operations  in  the 
Euxine.  The  ahuttina;  up  of  the  Russian  navy  in 
their  harbours,  the  stoppage  of  their  trade  by  sea, 
and  the  capture  of  a  large  number  of  merchant 
ships,  have  been  etfected  without  loss,  though  not 
without  difiiculty,  in  a  stormy  and  intricate  sea  ; 
and  the  fall  of  Bomarsand,  though  no  very  difficult 
achievement,  destroyed  the  beginning  of  a  fortress 
destined  to  overawe  the  Biltic  and  impose  the 
will  of  the  Emperor  on  the  Courts  of  the  North  of 
Europe.  At  Petropaiilovski  wc  met  wdth  a  repulse, 
cause<l  in  part  by  the  lamentable  incident  which 
preceded  the  attack,  partly  by  the  treachery  of  our 
guide,  and  partly  by  the  inherent  difticulties  of  the 
enterprise  ;  and  the  year  closes  not  without 
apprehension  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  ships 
which  we  failed  to  capture  may  at  the  present  time 
be  employed. 

But  these  attacks  on  the  extreme  west  and  east 
of  Russia  sink  into  insignificance  compared  with  the 
scenes  which  have  been  enacted  on  tiie  coasts  of  tlie 
Black  Sea.  The  Russians,  despairing  of  forcing  the 
lines  of  Kalafat,  evacuated  VVallachia,  and  drew 
together  their  forces  for  the  purpose  of  besieging 
Silistria.  Before  an  outwork  of  this  fortress  many 
thoiisand  Russians  perished,  without  being  able  to 
make  any  impression  on  its  defenders,  sustained  and 
instructed  by  the  knowledge  and  gallantry  of  two 
British  officers,  and  the  tide  of  war,  after  having 
advanced  to  this  point,  rolled  backwards  across  the 
Danube.  Meanwhile  we  had  bombarded  Odessa,  in 
return  for  an  insult  offered  to  our  flag  of  truce,  but 
had,  with  an  incomprehensible  lenity,  desisted, 
after  inflicting  serious  injury  on  the  place,  and  left 
it  to  become  a  depot  and  place  of  arms  for  the  troops 
now  contending  against  us  in  the  Crimea.  The  first 
employment  of  our  troops  on  arriving  in  the  East 
was  to  fortify  Gallipoli,  and  throw  up  works,  as  if 
the  Russians  had  already  forced  the  Balkan,  and 
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nothing  were  left  to  the  Allies  but  to  aefend  the 
last  promontory  of  the  Turkish  empire.  From  Gal- 
lipoli  our  troops  were  moved  to  Varna,  where  they 
were  encamped  in  a  position  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
but  which  a  little  inquiry  would  have  shown  to 
be  notoriously  pestilential.  After  spending  the 
summer  on  this  unhealthy  coast,  winch  cost  us  a 
melancholy  list  of  brave  soldiers,  the  army  embarked 
for  the  Crimea,  and,  by  an  exploit  second  to  none 
in  the  annals  of  military  and  naval  adventure,  was 
carried  to  its  shore  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  security 
and  efficiency,  and  landed  without  loss,  and  almost 
without  confusion.  It  were  mere  waste  of  space  to 
redeacribe  events  the  memory  of  which  is  already 
riveted  in  the  public  mind — the  advance  on  tlio 
Alma,  the  indecisive  skirmish  of  the  IDth,  tho 
glorious  victory  of  the  20th  of  September,  purchased 
by  the  lives  of  so  many  brave  men,  the  march  to 
Balaklava,  and  the  commencement  of  the  siege.  Up 
to  the  17th  of  October,  when  we  opened  hre,  all 
appeared  to  have  gone  prosperously.  Some  regret 
or  doubt  might  be  felt  as  to  the  policy  of  allowing 
the  enemy  to  throw  up,  undisturbed,  strong  earth- 
works in  our  front  ;  but  our  engineers  were  con- 
fident that  they  would  fall  before  the  first  efforts 
of  our  batteries,  and  ci\dlians  were  disposed  to 
acquiesce  in  tactics  which  promised  a  sure  success 
without  the  effusion  of  blood.  On  that  unhappy 
day  the  real  nature  of  our  enterprise  disclosed  itself. 
The  French  batteries  were  silenced  in  a  few  hours, 
and  our  own  could  barely  maintain  themselves  against 
the  overwhelming  fire  of  the  Russians  ;  but,  worse 
than  all,  our  fleet  failed  in  the  attempt  to  silence 
Fort  Constantine,  and  failed,  apparently,  because 
only  a  small  part  of  the  ships  was  brought  up  to  the 
point  from  which  alone  their  broadsides  could  hope 
to  be  effective.  The  battle  of  the  25th  of  October 
followed,  in  which  our  Light  Cavalry  were  sent  to 
destruction,   foreseen    arxd     foreknown,    by    some 
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incomprehensible  mistake  of  orders,  and  in  which 
it  was  shown  that  the  Turks  who  accompanied  us  to 
the  Crimea  were  of  a  very  different  stamp  from  the 
defenders  of  Kalafat  and  Silistria.  Then  came  the 
uiemoraLle  Battle  of  Inkermann,  with  its  surprise, 
BO  little  honourable  to  our  General  and  the  officers 
of  his  Staff ;  its  combats,  so  glorious  to  our 
soldiers  ;  and  its  results,  so  fatal  to  the  enemy  and 
so  melancholy  to  us.  The  wind  and  waves  soon 
entered  into  rivalry  with  the  rage  of  man,  for  a 
hurricane  unexampled  even  on  that  stormy  coast 
swept  over  the  allied  fleet,  and  ingulfed  men,  ships, 
stores,  and  treasures,  of  a  number  and  amount 
hardly  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  disaster.  From 
that  time  the  army  has  been  suffering,  in  patience  and 
in  silence,  the  most  fatal  and  unnecessary  misery. 
While  the  weather  was  fine  no  attempt  was  made  to 
connect  the  camp  with  the  shipping  by  a  road,  and 
the  result  has  been  that  stores  and  comforts  landed 
at  Balaklava  are  as  much  out  of  the  reach  of  our 
soldiers,  as  if  they  were  still  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames.     Within  eight  miles  of  them   are   clothes, 

'  food,  materials  for  house-building,  fuel,  and  many 
other  comforts  ;  but  the  soldiers  have  been  in  rags, 

.  have  been  placed  on  half  rations,  have  been  reduced 
to  burrow  in  the  ground  for  shelter,  and  driven  to 
the  utmost  extremity  to  obtain  firewood  from  a 
surface  of  land  saturated  with  rain.  There  have 
been  guns  and  ammunition  in  abundance  at 
Balaklava,  while  the  siege  has  been  interrupted  for 
want  of  guns  and  ammunition.  The  soldiers  have 
now  been  for  three  months  in  the  same  position  ; 
their  baggage  is  within  eight  miles  of  them,  but 
thty  cannot  receive  it,  and  in  this  position  the 
lasc  news  of  the  old  year  leaves  an  army  vic- 
torious wherever  it  has  met  the  enemy,  not 
worn  down  by  long  marching  .or  separated  from 
its  base  of  operations,  but  concentrated  on 
%  single    point  close    to  its    supplies,    and   pro- 
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vided  for  out  of  the  richest  storehous©  in  the 
world. 

We  will  still  hope  everything  from  our  men  and 

our  gallant  allies,  but  the  result  undoubtedly  is  that 
under  the  pressure  of  the  present  war  our  military 
departments,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Com- 
missariat, have  completely  broken  down.  There  is 
no  system,  no  forethought,  no  contrivance.  The 
medical  department  has  been  ill  supplied  with  all 
the  materials  necessary  for  its  efhciency.  Whatever 
has  been  sent  out  has  uniformly  been  in  the  wrong 
jjlace,  and  it  seems  to  be  nobody's  busuiess  to  regu- 
late the  destination  and  distribution  of  the  stores. 
A  few  waggons  to  replace  the  wretched  arabas  of 
the  country  would  have  saved  incalculable  suffering 
and  loss,  but  they  were  not  sent,  and  a  railroad  is 
now  projected,  which  will  probably  be  begun  just  at 
the  time  when  the  road,  which  should  have  been 
made  so  long  ago,  shall  have  been  completed.  There 
is  little  use  in  wasting  time  in  endless  accusations 
.and  recriminations.  The  first  duty  of  the  nation  is 
to  see  that  the  want  of  system,  from  which  so  many 
evils  have  flowed,  is  effectually  corrected,  and  to 
bring  the  efiiciency  of  its  military  departments  up  to 
a  level  with  the  management  of  private  enterprises. 

The  cholera,  which  has  again  visited  us  with 
much  severity,  has,  we  are  happ}'^  to  say,  departed, 
and  we  trust  that  evil  may  be  brought  out  of  good 
if  the  certainty  of  the  recurrence  of  this  scourge  at 
short  intervals  shall  at  length  diffuse  throughout  the 
country  that  sincere  desire  for  sanitary  imj)rovo- 
ment  which  alone  can  permanently  arrest  the 
ravages  of  disease  and  pestilence.  The  Session  of 
Parliament  which  recently  commenced  has  produced 
two  measures — the  Militia  aud  Foreign  Enlistment 
Bills — of  which  all  we  can  say  is  that  we  trust  they 
will  bo  found  to  increase  our  resources  for  war  with- 
out checking  the  patriotic  ardour  of  the  nation. 
The  year  terminates  appropriately  with  the   firm 
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and  dignified  speech  of  the  Emperor  Napoleox  to 
his  Legislature,  which  affords  at  once  a  gratifying 
proof  of  the  union  between  England  and  France, 
and  of  the  determination  of  our  ally  to  carry  on  the 
war  in  a  spirit  worthy  of  its  magnitude.  After  all, 
even  in  this  year,  we  have  done  much.     We  have 

E laced  the  rights  of  neutrals  on  a  firm  and  equitable 
asis,  we  have  swept  the  Russians  from  the  tea  and 
defeated  them  in  two  great  battles  by  land,  we  have 
ascertained  many  things  in  the  modern  art  of  war 
which  at  the  beginning^  of  the  year  were  unknown, 
we  have  raised  our  military  character  still  higher  in 
the  estimation  of  the  world,  and  we  have  secured 
the  alliance  of  France,  with  whose  aid  we  may  well 
believe  ourselves  to  be  invincible.  Dark  as  are  the 
clouds  immediately  over  head,  the  horizon  is  bright 
with  the  presage  of  glory  and  success. 
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Dark,  indeed, and  discouraging  were  the  prospects 
of  the  nation  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  which  we 
have  just  concluded.  We  had  been  nine  months  at 
war.  We  had  entered  upon  the  struggle  full  of  the 
glorious  memories  of  the  last  five  years  of  our  late 
contest  with  France,  and  in  deep  forge tfulness  of 
the  lon^  course  of  mistakes  aud  disasters  which 
preceded  them.  We  had  won  two  great  battles, 
nut  generalship  had  nothing  to  do  with  them,  for 
in  the  first  we  walked  directly  into  the  snare  which 
had  been  prepared  for  us,  and  in 'the  second  we  laid 
open  the  most  vulnerable  point  of  our  army,  so  as 
to  offer  to  our  enemy  an  irresistible  temptation  to 
an  all  but  irresistible  attack.  Together  with  mis- 
givings as  to  generalship,  we  were  just  beginning  to 
entertain  other  doubts.  Together  with  the  letters 
of  our  correspondent,  thick  and  fast  came  the  news 
of  that  neglect,   disorder,   and    incapacity  under 
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whiclx  our  army  was  perishing  before  we,  and 
possibly  before  its  own  General,  were  truly  apprised 
of  its  daiiger.  Day  by  day  the  truth  became  better 
known,  till  towards  the  end  of  the  dreary  month  of 
January  we  awoke  to  the  conviction  that  our  men 
were  overtasked  from  want  of  calculation,  and 
underfed  from  want  of  foresight — that  Balaklava 
was  a  cemetery  and  Scutari  a  pesthouse.  The 
nation  was  fearfully  excited,  and  in  the  midst  o| 
that  excitement  Parliament  reassembled.  J^otice 
was  given  of  a  committee  of  investigation,  and  as 
soon  as  that  notice  was  given  Lord  John  Kusseli. 
fled  from  the  impending  storm,  leaving  bis  col- 
leagues  to  shift  for  themselves  as  best  they  could. 
The  motion  was  carried,  and  brought  with  it  the 
first  great  event  of  the  year —the  dissolution  of  the 
Coalition  Ministry,  just  two  years  after  its  comple- 
tion. Looking  at  it  ■with  the  knowledge  we  have 
since  gained  of  its  constituent  parts,  we  can  only 
wonder  how  it  came  to  pass  that  it  lasted  so  long. 
With  the  leadei-ship  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  hands  of  a  statesman  so  slightly  united  to  hia 
colleagues,  with  so  strong  a  Peace  Party  engaged  in 
carrying  on  the  war,  its  destruction  at  no  distant 
period  could  not  have  been  doubtful.  We  need  not 
here  recapitulate  the  Tinsuccessf  ul  attempts  of  Lord 
Derby  and  Lord  John  Russell  to  form  a  Govern- 
ment^ or  how  the  task  of  falling  up  the  offices  of 
State  was  at  last  accomplished  by  Lord  Palmer- 
STON,  in  whom  the  nation,  guided  by  an  unerring 
instinct,  reposed  its  confidence  at  a  time  when  no 
one  seemed  left  to  confide  in.  The  first  two  months 
of  the  year  wore  away  in  England  in  tliis  protracted 
Ministerial  crisis,  and  in  the  Crimea  witnessed  the 
destruction  of  those  old  and  well-disciplined  troops 
whose  loss  we  are  now  striving  to  replace.  The 
first  days  of  March  startled  Europe  by  the  intelli- 
gence that  the  cause  and  moving  spirit  of  the 
san^minaiy  contest  then  about  to  reconunence  waa 
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no  more.  His  spirit  stung  to  the  quick  by  th© 
roverses  that  had  tarjiished  the  glories  of  his  arms, 
his  mind  shattered  by  the  conflict  of  pride  and 
shame,  selfwill  and  despair,  his  gigantic  frame 
enfeebled  by  incessant  application  and  imprudent 
exposure  to  the  cold  of  a  Polar  winter,  the  Emperor 
NicuoLAS  sank  under  the  news  of  the  repulse  of  his 
attack  upon  Eupatoria,  and  the  seventh  part  of  tho 
globe  received  a  new  master.  Thirty  years  of 
prosperity  had  been  clFaced  by  a  single  year  of 
adversity,  and  the  most  powerful  and  successful 
Prince  of  his  age  died  of  a  broken  heart.  The  first 
impression  that  this  event  produced  on  the  public 
mind  was  an  expectation  of  pcica,  founded  on 
tho  milder  and  less  ambitious  character  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander  ;  tho  second  was  a  conviction 
that  peace  was  farther  off  than  ever.  Concessions 
that  an  old  and  successful  Sovereign  might  havo 
ventured  to  make  could  not  be  offered  without  peril 
by  his  successor,  and  it  was,  therefore,  without 
surprise  that  Europe  found  tho  new  Czar  pledging 
himself  to  walk  in  the  steps  of  PETER,of  Catherine, 
and  of  Nicholas.  The  smcerity  of  these  profes- 
sions was  speedily  put  to  tho  test.  At  the  end  of 
the  month  of  March  a  Congress  assembled  at  Vienna 
to  deliberate  on  the  four  bases  of  negotiation, 
already  accepted  by  Russia,  when  it  soon  appeared 
that,  although  Kussia  had  promised  to  put  an  end  to 
her  supremacy  in  the  Black  Sea,nothing  was  further 
from  lier  intention  than  to  put  that  promise  into 
execution.  It  was  at  this  Congress  that  Lord  John 
KussELL,  who  had  rejoined  the  colleagues  he  had 
deserted,  and  accepted  the  office  of  envoy  to  Vienna 
as  well  as  that  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
gave  a  favourable  ear  to  propositions  made  by 
Austria  which  were  not  within  the  scope  of  hia 
powers,  which  had  not  been  assented  to  l»y  Russia, 
and  which  assuredly  would  not  have  been  assented 
to  by  the  GoTernment  or  people  whose  envoy  he 
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was.  The  negotiation  was  not  persisted  in  on  this 
basis,  and  in  an  unhappy  moment  for  his  own 
reputation  Lord  John  Russell,  in  addressing  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  subject  of  his  mission, 
suppressed  all  notice  of  the  terms  to  which  he  had 
been  willing  to  accede.  Detection  and  exposure 
followed,  and  Lord  John  Russell  was  driven  from 
an  oflice,  which  ho  had  not  held  six  months,  by  the 
almost  unanimous  reprobation  of  his  former  friends 
and  supporters. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  war  in  the  Crimea  had 
recommenced  in  good  earnest.  A  bombardment 
took  place  in  April,  without  producing  sufficient 
effect  to  warrantfan  assault  ;  the  besieged  in  their 
turn  became  besiegers,  and  instead  of  retiring  from 
our  fire,  threw  up  fresh  works,  which  brought  them 
continually  nearer  to  our  lines.  When  the  House 
of  Commons  adjourned  for  the  Whitsuntide  recess, 
in  the  middle  of  a  debate  on  the  war,  nothing  could 
be  more  gloomy  than  our  prospects,  but  during  that 
brief  recess  news  arrived  which  erreatly  altered  the 
aspect  of  affairs.  The  Allies  had  forced  the  Straits 
of  Yenikale,  taken  Kertch,  and  spread  terror  and 
devastation  along  the  coasts  of  the  Sea  of  Azoff, 
destroying  enormous  stores  of  corn,  of  fish,  and  of 
hay.  Possibly  this  success,  considerable  enough  in 
itself,  was  at  the  time  overrated.  At  any  rate,-  it 
came  to  this  country  like  the  first  beam  of  dawning 
day.  Its  effect  on  the  House  of  Commons  was  mani- 
fest and  immediate.  The  great  debate  on  the  war  ter- 
minated prosperously  for  Ministers,  and  the  autho- 
rity of  Lord  Palmerston's  Government  was  from 
that  moment  firmly  established.  The  capture  of  the 
Mamelon  and  the  Rifle  Pits  on  the  7th  of  June 
followed,  and  the  nation  began  to  believe  that  it 
was  about  to  reap  the  fruit  of  all  its  labours  and  all 
its  sacrifices,  when  the  disastrous  repulse  of  the  18th 
of  June  followed,  and  was  almost  immediately 
succeeded  by  the  unexpected  death  of  Lord  Raglan. 
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However  little  there  might  bo  in  his  career  of  the 
shining  talents  of  a  General  or  the  providence  and 
foresight  of  a  great  administrator,  the  country  felt 
that  he  had  worthily  closed  in  her  service  a  life 
which  he  had  always  been  ready  to  lay  down  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  that  his  errors  and  disiisters 
were  to  be  attributed  rather  to  those  who  sent  him 
to  fulfil  duties  for  which  neither  his  time  of  life  nor 
his  previous  experience  fitted  him  than  to  any  faults 
which  could  be  properly  called  his  own.  The  regret 
for  Lord  Raglan  was  increased  by  the  choice  of  his 
successor,  to  whose  lamentable  incompetence  we 
owe  regrets  that  poison  the  joy  of  triumph,  and 
force  us  to  regard  a  most  substantial  victory  with 
little  more  complacency  than  u  decided  reverse. 
Still  the  siege  advanced,  the  French  drove  their 
approaches  every  day  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
walls,  and  the  English  made  some  progress,  but  not 
such  as  enabled  them  on  the  8th  of  September  to 
shorten  by  a  single  yard  the  distance  that  divided 
them  from  the  Redan.  The  fire  becamei  every  day 
more  terrible  and  more  eflective,  and  had  destroyed, 
one  by  one,  Kornilepf,  Istomine,  and  Nachimoff, 
the  victors,  or  rather  executioners,  of  Sinope.  The 
Russian  commander  saw  that  the  place  he  had  so 
obstinately  defended  would  in  a  short  time  be  no 
longer  tenable,  and  began,  with  admirable  coolness 
and  forethought, to  prepare  a  bridge  for  the  evacua- 
tion which  he  saw  impending.  Yet  before  the  city 
bowed  to  its  fate  he  determined  to  make  one  despe- 
rate efibrt  for  its  relief,  and  attacked  the  French 
and  Sardinian  lines  on  the  banks  of  the  Tchernaya 
in  great  force  and  with  the  most  determined  resolu- 
tion. The  signal  repulse  of  that  attack  left  him  no 
other  choice  but  to  await  his  fate  ;  nor  was  he 
destined  to  await  it  long.  On  the  8th  of  September, 
after  a  furious  bombardment  of  three  days,  the 
Allies  assaulted  the  town  in  five  places,  and,  thoiigh 
repulsed  in  four,  the  assault  of  the  French  attack  on 
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the  Malaklioff  completely  succeeded.  The  Russians 
withdrew  across  the  bridge,  leaving  their  wounded, 
the  town,  their  etores,  and  their  artillery  in  the 
hands  of  the  Allies.  The  victory  was  great  and 
signal  ;  it  saved  the  honour  of  the  Allies,  it 
destroyed  the  Russian  fleet,  m<Aterially  reduced  the 
force  and  cowed  the  spirit  of  the  Russian  armies, 
and  produced  a  moral  eflect  all  over  the  world  of 
which  we  can  hardly  yet  estimate  the  results.  Nor 
was  it  bought  at  a  higher  price  than  we  must  expect 
to  pay  for  such  successes  over  a  brave  and  resolute 
foe.  But  Englishmen  felt,  and  felt  justly,  that  by 
leaving  to  them  the  attack  of  the  Redan, to  be  made 
from  the  very  same  trench  as  the  unsuccessful 
assault  of  the  18th  of  June,and  giving  to  the  French 
exclusively  the  attack  on  the  IVIalakhoff,  which  was 
within  15  yards  of  their  trenches,  they  were  deprived 
of  the  glory,  while  compelled  to  share  heavUy  the 
loss,  of  the  day.  It  would  have  been  only  reason- 
able that  the  chances  of  success  and  of  failure 
should  have  been  impartially  divided  among  the 
Allies,  and  not  that  the  one  should  have  been  sent 
to  a  highly  probable  success,  the  other  to  almost 
certain  repulse  and  defeat. 

On  the  29th  of  this  same  month  of  September  the 
Russians  sustained  before  the  walls  of  Kars  the 
most  sanguinary  defeat  that  has  been  inflicted  on 
them  in  a  war  which,  until  the  28th  of  November, 
was  nothing  but  a  succession  of  disasters.  Bent 
upon  retrieving  the  credit  of  the  Russian  arms. 
General  MouBAViErF  ventured  a  premature  attack 
upon  the  half -starved  garrison  of  Kars,  which  ended 
in  total  defeat  and  inspired  the  besieged  with  an 
unfounded,  though  not  unreasonable,  hope  of 
deliverance.  Doubtless,  they  thought  that  a  vast 
army,  just  delivered  from  the  drudgery  of  the 
trenches,  occupying  an  impregnable  position,  and 
confronting  a  beaten  and  dispirited  enemy,  might 
have  spared  something  from  its  overvrhelminflf  force 
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for  the  relief  of  men  who  had  fought  as  bravely  and 
as  successfully  as  themselves.  They  could  not 
believe,  till  taught  by  bitter  experience,  that 
Ministers,  Generals,  and  Ambassadors,  with  men, 
■with  transports,  with  stores  at  their  disposal  in 
boundless  profusion,  could  leave  a  whole  army  and 
its  victorious  Generals  to  beg  their  lives  from  an 
enemy  who  had  starved  those  he  could  not  conquer. 
But  it  was  even  so,  and  on  the  28th  of  November 
Kars  surrendered  and  the  Turkish  army  of  Anatolia 
ceased  to  exist. 

The  occupation  of  Kinburn  and  the  bombardment 
of  Sweaborg  make  up  the  brief  catalogue  of  naval 
successes  for  the  3'ear,  and  the  perfidious  attack  on 
the  crew  of  the  Cossack  at  Hango  is  almost  the 
only  other  naval  event  worth  chronicling,  except 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  Captain  Lyons 
at  the  moment  when  the  distinctions  he  had 
obtained  pointed  him  out  as  one  on  whom  the 
fairest  hopes  of  the  country  rested.  The  land 
operations  closed  with  the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  and 
the  allied  Generals,  plunged  in  an  inexplicable 
lethargy,  suffered  the  Russians  to  recover  from  the 
tremendous,  b^ow  thoy  had  received,  and  to  assume 
an  attitude  more  menacing  than  that  which  they 
had  ventured  to  assume  while  Sebastopol  was  yet 
standing.  The  diversion  attempted  by  Omar 
Pajjha  at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus,and  the  blunder- 
ing operations  of  Admiral  Stirling  in  the  North 
Pacific,  complete  the  military  events  of  the  year. 

We  have  accomplished  much,  yet  not  so  much  as 
seemed  at  one  time  to  be  within  our  power,  and 
the  war  has  failed  as  j'^et  to  give  us  that  great 
Geueral  whom  we  still  hope  to  find,  as  we  found 
ont5  in  our  utmost  need  in  the  last  war.  A  deep 
distrust  of  our  military  system  has  taken  possession 
of  «ill  minds,  and  although  the  inherent  difficulties 
of  the  investigation,  together  with  a  striking  Wdnt 
of  ikill  and  method  in  those  who  conducted  it. 
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rendered  the  researches  of  the  Sebastopol  Com- 
mittee far  leas  full  and  satisfactory  than  the  nation 
had  expected,  a  feeling  is  abroad  which  will  never 
be  satisfied  until  the  soldier  be  treated  with  tho 
same  liberality  and  fairness  as  other  servants  of  tho 
public.  The  absence  of  a  military  education  among 
our  officers,  and  their  inferiority,  as  a  class, to  those 
of  the  semi-barbarous  Power  to  which  we  are 
opposed,  are  painful  and  humiliating  to  a  nation 
not  wont  to  yield  to  an)'-  foreign  competitor,  and 
the  invidious  privileges  attached  to  wealth, to  birth, 
and  to  interest,  which  have  recently  been  so  publicly 
and  so  injudiciously  paraded,  are  assuredly  not 
destined  long  to  survive  the  general  condemnation 
of  the  people.  The  Administrative  Reform  Associa- 
tion sought  to  place  itself  at  the  head  of  a  move- 
ment which  should  give  effect  to  these  sentiments, 
but  partly  from  the  unwillingness  of  the  nation  to 
embarrass  our  Government  in  time  of  war  by  a  course 
of  domestic  agitation,  and  partly  from  the  extreme 
indiscretion  of  some  of  its  members  in  the  House  of 
Commons, it  fell  into  premature  decay.  The  excite- 
ment of  men's  minds  has,  however,  not  been  wholly 
•without  its  fruit,  and  the  year  will  be  remembered 
as  the  first  in  which  the  principle  of  ascertaining 
the  fitness  of  candidates  for  public  office  by  examina- 
tion was  fairly  tested.  The  medicine  has  produced 
an  efi"ect  far  more  violent  than  was  anticipated. 
Instead  of  securing  a  better  class  of  candidates,  the 
examination  has  proved  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  the  present  corrupt  system  of  patronage  and  the 
most  leniently  applied  test  of  qualification  to  co- 
exist, and  that  we  must  either  go  back  to  tho 
practice  of  nominating  persons,  however  incapable, 
or  forward  to  free  and  unrestricted  competition. 

The  year  has  been  rendered  memorable  by  the 
visits  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  tho  lUng 
of  Sardinia  to  London,  and  the  expedition  of 
Queen   Yicxosii   to  Paris«    hx  these  eyents  V9 
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trust  that  wo  see  the  best  security  for  tne  sacrifice 
of  ancient  antipathies  and  for  the  firm  resolution  of 
England  and  France  to  dwell  together,  as  beseems 
neighbouring  States,  in  harmony,  and  to  protect,  by 
their  joint  action,  the  cause  of  justice  and  enlighten- 
ment wherever  it  may  be  endangered.  Of  our  o\vti 
domestic  affairs  we  have,  fortunately,  little  to  say. 
The  metropolis  was  disgraced  by  a  series  of  riots 
more  discreditable  to  the  police  authorities  than  to 
the  miserable  urchins  who  took  the  lead  in  them, 
and  London  has,  for  the  first  time,  received  a  system 
of  self-government  worthy,  it  may  be  hoped,  of  the 
wealth  ajid  inteUigenco  of  the  vast  community  for 
the  first  time  trusted  with  the  management  of  its 
own  affairs. 

In  taking  a  general  survey  of  a  year  which  has 
added  £16,000,000  to  our  National  Debt  and 
exposed  our  troops  to  two  bloody  repulses,  we 
cannot  speak  with  unmixed  pleasure,  but  it  were  un- 
thankful not  to  admit  that  the  good  far  exceeds  the 
evil.  Whatever  be  the  losses  and  disappointments 
wo  have  undergone,  whatever  the  reverses  of  our 
arms,  whatever  the  drains  upon  our  Treasury,  these 
evils  have  been  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
tremendous  visitation  that  has  fallen  on  oiu:  stub- 
born and  overbearing  enemy.  While  our  trade  has 
undergone  no  diminution,  hers  is  almost  completely 
annihilated.  If  we  have  felt  a  little  tightness  in 
the  money  market,  she  has  been  driven  to  suspend 
specie  payments.  If  we  have  increased  our  debt  by 
£16,000,000,  she  would  esteem  it  the  greatest  good 
fortune  to  borrow  half  that  sum  on  the  most 
unfavourable  terms.  If  we  have  lost  a  few  thousand 
men,  she  has  sacrificed  whole  hecatombs  of 
thousands.  If  we  do  not  recruit  as  fast  as  we  would 
wish,  Russia  has  already  drained  the  classes  of  men 
from  which  she  can  renew  her  armies.  Despondency 
and  terror,  we  are  weU  assured,  reign  throughout  her 
rast  dominions  :  the  present  is  grievous  and  thd 
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future  terrible,  and  all  the  efforts  of  fanaticism  and 
all  the  traditions  of  loyalty  cannot  prevent  the  war 
from  becoming  as  iinpop«i]ar  as  it  is  unjust.  In 
Engl;.nd  there  is  notixiug  more  cheering  than  the 
manly  and  noble  spirit  of  the  people.  There  have 
not  been  \vanting  those  who  strove  to  persuade  tlio 
masses  that  their  blood  and  their  treasure  were  being 
sacriticed  for  no  adequate  object,  and  that  any  con- 
cessions were  better  than  perseverance  in  a  Avar  so 
unjust  and  so  unprofitable.  But  the  clear  instinct  of 
Englishmen  enabled  them  to  see  and  feel  tliat  there 
was  more  at  stake  in  the  matter  tlian  their  blind 
guides  chose  to  admit,  and  to  adhere  to  the  cause 
they  had  taken  up  with  a  steadiness  and  pertinacity 
■which  put  to  shame  the  vacillating  counsellors  who 
first  involved  us  in  war,  and  then  told  us  that  it 
was  vain  to  contend  with  the  manifest  destiny  that 
urged  Russia  on  to  the  conquest  of  the  East.  On 
that  spirit  we  unhesitatingly  rely,  convinced  from 
the  successes  we  have  already  obtained,  the  aug- 
mented resources  which  we  possess,  and  the 
unswerving  resolution  of  a  unanimous  nation,  that 
we  have  only  to  go  on  in  the  same  career  in  order 
to  terminate  the  war  with  the  success  which  the 
justice  of  our  cause  and  the  purity  of  our  motives 
deserve. 


1856. 

The  year  wliich  closes  to-day  has  not  been  one  of 
those  marvellous  periods  which  stand  out  high  and 
rugged  from  the  surface  of  liistory  and  become  the 
landmarks  of  the  student  in  ages  to  come.  It  is 
rather  a  bend  in  the  ever-winding  stream  of  time, 
which,  wldle  our  attention  has  been  fixed  upon  the 
events  of  the  hour,  has  brought  us  almost  un- 
consciously into  an  utterly  different  state  of  affairs. 
Every  traveller  in  a  mountainous  country  may  re- 
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member  some  day  when,  after  spending  early  dawn 
in  the  snow  and  on  the  eras:,  und  then  passing  in 
rapid  transition  steep  descents,  thundering  cataracts, 
gloomy  gorges,  winding  valleys,  sunny  lakes,  and 
wall-girt  cities,  he  towards  sunset  finds  himself  in  a 
landscape  that  he  might  have  expected  in  his  own 
familiar  country.  But  for  the  shadowy  but  still 
giant  forms  in  the  distant  horizon  he  might  forget 
that  his  eyes  were  still  weak  from  the  glacier,  that 
the  torrent  was  still  roaring  in  his  brain,  his  foot 
still  sore,  but  his  spirit  still  pitched  mountain  high, 
dreaming  only  of  fresh  passes,  dizzier  precipices  and 
more  perilous  footing.  Where  were  we  all  on  th© 
morning  of  this  year  ?  Still  keeping  keen  wintry 
watch  on  the  Crimea  ;  not  hopeless  of  peace,  but 
preparing  for  war  ;  executing  ihe  stern  decree  of 
PiioviDENCE  on  the  great  stronghold  of  a  mighty 
Empire,  levelling  its  docks  and  seaward  forts, 
exchanging  angrymenaces  with  the  foe  on  the  north 
side,  and  bringing  home  the  trophies  of  the  capture. 
At  that  time,  while  the  Western  Powers,  with 
Turkey  and  even  Austria,  were  preparing  for  either 
alternative,  Prussia  stood  aloof,  as  having  no 
concern  in  the  general  interests  of  humanity  and 
the  maintenance  of  liberty  and  justice  between  the 
nations  of  Europe.  It  was  our  boast  that  England 
had  never  seen  so  fine  an  army,  or  one  in  all 
respects  so  well  found  and  in  such  discipline,  as  that 
which  formed  the  vanguard  of  European  freedom 
on  the  heights  of  Sebastopol.  Elsewhere  the 
political  atmosphere  was  generally  quiet,  with  the 
single  exception  that  something,  a  trifle  or  two  seen 
through  an  electioneering  medium,  had  ruffled  our 
sensitive  neighbour  across  the  Atlantic  ;  and  at  the 
very  time  when  our  quarrel  with  the  Czar  was  pass- 
ing from  the  sword  to  the  tongue  our  diplomatists 
nvere  expected  to  have  spare  time  for  misunder- 
standings upon  matters  not  only  unappreciated,  but 
«Ten  utterly  unknown  to  the  mass  of  the  British 
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public.  Such  was  our  state  a  twelvemonth  ago,  and 
it  was  one  that  made  us  for  the  time  a  nation  of 
warriors,  and  ready  to  bear  any  burdens  or  run  any 
risk  for  the  national  honour. 

Witliout  any  very  great  event,  without  anything 
much  out  of  calculation,  we  find  ourselves  at  the 
close  of  the  year  in  an  entirely  new  scene,  sur- 
rounded by  new  objects,  and  with  only  a  few  fast 
fading  links  between  that  landscape  and  this.  That 
great  war  is  over.  Hard  terms  have  been  wrung 
from  the  exhaustion  of  Russia,  and  after  much  sub- 
sequent wrangling  she  has  been  held  to  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  her  bond.  We  have  celebrated  that 
peace  with  great  and  cordial  rejoicing.  Prussia 
was  admitted  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  a  share  in  its 
honours.  Our  fleets  and  armies  have  returned,  and 
have  had  their  ovations.  But  for  the  Income  Tax 
and  some  foolish  frets  kept  up  by  a  testy  Admiral 
and  some  jealous  soldiers,  wo  might  almost  have 
forgotten  by  this  time  the  neglects  and  mishaps  of 
the  war.  A  young  and  active  Commander-in-Chief 
has  been  putting  his  house  in  order  for  the  next 
emergency.  The  United  States  sent  home  our 
Minister,  and,  as  we  did  not  resent  the  slight,  have 
sent  as  a  peace  ofibring  to  Queen  Victoria  one  of 
her  own  ships,  found  adrift  without  its  crew.  Wo 
have  now  settled  all  our  late  differences,  and  are,  as 
wo  hope  ahvays  to  be,  on  the  best  of  terms  with  our 
thriving  cousins.  But  as  fast  as  these  wounds  have 
healed  others  have  broken  out,  and  before  we  have 
finished  our  celebration  of  peace  we  are  at  war. 
We  have  withdrawn  our  Minister  from  the 
Absolutist  Court  of  Naples.  A  British  expedition 
has  sailed  against  Persia,  and  British  diplomacy  is 
once  more  at  work  in  the  fatal  passes  of  Afghan- 
istan. At  the  same  moment  a  British  Admiral  has 
bombarded  one  of  the  capitals  of  China.  Thus  wo 
find  ourselves  at  war  with  the  East  and  the  West  of 
Asia,  with  every  part  of  which  we  have  now  been  at 
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war  \nthm  these  two  or  tliree  years.  Certainly 
such  a  result  is  so  far  from  natural  that  one 
suspects  it  might  have  been  avoided,  for  if  we 
yuaiTel  with  every  State  in  the  world  it  is  a 
moderate  presumption  tliat  we  may,  perhaps,  be 
sometimes  in  the  WTrong.  However,  we  have 
Prussia  to  keep  iis  in  countenance.  Slow  as  she 
wa?  to  fight  for  the  liberty  and  independence  of 
Europe,  she  ia  preparing  for  war  with  tlie  Swiss 
mountaineers  in  behalf  of  a  barren  and  obsolete 
title,  which  for  years  she  had  not  the  face  to  assert, 
and  the  peace  of  Europe  is  now  tlireatened,  not  by 
lust  of  dominion,  but  by  an  antiquarian  curiosity. 

In  this  year,  wlietlier  of  war  or  of  peace,  the  new 
Emperor  of  All  the  RrssiAS  has  been  crowned 
with  a  pomp  which  threatens  to  be  the  last  of  its 
kind,  and  youthful  representatives  of  our  nobility 
have  been  exhibiting  to  the  assembled  nations  at 
Moscow  the  peacelul  side  of  our  national  cliaracter. 
Across  the  Atlantic  another  form  of  a  less  dik'nified, 
but  perhaps  more  important,  character  has  this  jear 
been  celebrated.  The  United  States  have  elected  a 
President  who,  by  the  good  terms  he  established 
with  the  States  not  in  his  interest,  has  quietly 
settled  for  tlie  present  the  great  domestic  question 
which  threatens  the  Union.  The  cause  of  negro 
freedom  never  seemed  at  a  lower  ebi),  and  even  the 
renewed  efiorts  of  genius  in  its  behalf  seem  almost 
thrown  away  ;  but  tiie  very  history  of  the  year  that 
proved  so  unfavourable  to  it  warns  us  not  to  expect 
the  same  uniform  tenour  of  events,  ^o  one  knows 
what  a  year  may  bring  forth,  and  the  only  certainty 
is  that  no  one  year  will  be  the  counterpart  of  the 
last.  Elsewhere,  under  the  usual  disadvantages, 
difficulties,  and  suspicion,  peace  has  been  doing  its 
quiet  work.  Canada  has  opened  her  great  line  of 
railway  between  the  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic.  The 
electric  wire  that  is  to  join  the  New  nnd  Old  World 
is  already  besrun.     Russia  has  been  inviting  Europe 
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to  join  with  the  iron  road  the  extremities  of  her 
wide  Empire.  An  era  of  peace  and  progress  has 
been  proclaimed  for  India,  but  only  to  be  inter- 
rupted by  a  fresh  blast  of  war.  When,  indeed,  will 
Peace  have  the  precedence  of  her  fretful  and 
capricious  competitor  ?  France,  with  the  fresh 
security  of  an  heir  to  the  Imperial  throne,  is  slowly 
recovering  from  her  vast  efforts.  Spain,  which  has 
8o  small  a  place  in  European  politics,  has  had  a 
drama  of  her  own.  By  the  usual  steps  she  has 
rapidly  returned  to  an  Absolutism  as  strong  as  cir^ 
curastancea  and  the  age  will  endure.  By  way  of 
setting  an  example,  England,  France,  Russia,  and 
oyea  Austria,  have  been  granting  large  amnesties 
and  pardons  for  political  offences,  producing  thereby 
mucii  quiet  content,  but  meeting  with  some  noisy 
ingratitude. 

At  home  the  year  has  been  one  of  beginnings 
more  or  less  promising.  The  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  has  spent  its  first  year  in  doing  nothing, 
deciding  nothing.  A  Depository  of  Art  and  a 
School  of  Design  have  been  opened  at  Brompton, 
under  the  grimmest  aspect  that  art  ever  wore.  An 
Exhibition  of  Art  Treasures  has  been  commenced 
at  Manchester.  The  national  collections  have  been 
largely  augmented  by  private  liberality.  A  com- 
mission has  been  appointed  to  decide  on  the  site  for 
a  National  Gallery.  Our  public  offices  are  doomed, 
and  the  whole  world  is  invited  to  compete  for  their 
rebuilding,  as  well  as  for  laying  out  the  quarter  in 
which  they  are  placed.  A  raagniiicent  college  has 
been  commenced  in  honour  of  the  great  warrior 
lately  taken  from  us.  By  the  side  of  these  nobler 
doings  and  grander  aims  the  English  character  has 
this  year  incurred  some  domestic  stains,  in  the 
shape  of  huge  defalcations,  systematic  embezzle- 
ments, colossal  insolvencies,  and  frightful  crimes. 
Banks  have  burst  like  bubbles,  leaving  notliing. 
Men.  not  of  the  lowest  sort,  have  been  ooisoning 
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wives,  mothers,  brothers,  friends,  acquaintances,  on 
all  sides.  We  have  had  many  sanguinary  and 
hideous  murders  ;  and  the  confidence  of  the  public 
has  been  sadly  shaken  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
prison  doors  have  been  opened,  and  a  population  of 
thieves  and  ruffians  has  •  been  let  loose  upon  us, 
desperate  of  honest  work,  Hushed  with  criminal 
triumph,  and  ingenious  in  new  forms  of  plunder 
and  outrage.  We  have  had  a  more  than  usual 
number  of  fearful  suicides,  and,  wo  may  add,  of 
ordinary  disasters.  Two  theatres  have  been  burnt 
down  in  this  metropolis,  one  und<»r  singular  and 
awful  circumstances.  The  annual  obituary  includes, 
among  other  names  of  note,  the  Russian  General 
Paskiewitch,  Sir  Henry  PoTrrN^GER,  Sir  W. 
Temple,  and  Sir  John  Jeuvis  ;  in  the  ranks  of  art 
and  science  it  includes  Gutkrie,  Paris,  Sir  W. 
Hamilton,  Buckland,  Yarrell,  Sir  R.  Westma- 
COTT,  and  Paul  Delaroche  ;  in  literature  and  the 
drama,  A'Beckett,  Braham,  Madame  Vestris, 
and  Charles  Young.  Besides  these,  others  have 
passed  so  long  from  the  public  eye  that  their  deaths 
are  hardly  noticed.  Two  Bishops  have  died  ;  two 
others  have  anticipated  that  usual  termination  of 
an  episcopal  career  by  a  timely  retirement.  Such 
is  the  class  of  incidents  to  which  the  public  interest 
has  now  quietly  returned.  The  startling  news  from 
the  East,  indeed,  breaks  in  rather  rudely  on  the 
tenour  of  our  own  domestic  gossip  and  homebred 
quarrels  ;  but  one  tiling  we  have  certainly  all  but 
forgotten,  as  if  it  had  never  been,  and  that  is  the 
•war  which  was  still  convulsing  and  draining  all 
Europe  at  the  beginning  of  this  year. 


1857. 

On  the  first  day  of  a  New  Year  it  is  natural  to 
revert  to  what  has  befallen  us  during  the  progress 
of  its   predecessor  ;  to   count   our  successes  and 
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mistakes  ;  to  reckon  the  friends  we  have  made  and 
the  friends  we  have  lost  ;  to  consider,  in  short, 
what  we  wer«  and  what  we  are.  The  year  1857  will 
rot  soon  be  forgotten  in  England.  The  Indian 
Mutiny,  of  which  the  first  tidings  arrived  at  tho 
beginning  of  summer,  has  overshadowed  all  the 
events  and  movements  which  had  previously 
occupied  general  attention.  It  requires  an  effort  to 
recall  the  financial  discussions  of  twelve  months 
ago.  The  China  Debate,  the  Dissolution,  and  tho 
meeting  of  the  new  Parliament  have  already  become 
strangely  remote.  Only  half  the  lifetime  of  an 
ordinary  generation  has  elapsed  since  an  ingenious 
historical  writer  announced  that  the  age  of  history 
was  at  an  end.  It  appeared,  as  in  some  geological 
epochs,  that  nature  was  no  longer  liable  to  violent 
convulsions.  The  long  European  peace  was  thought 
to  be  perpetual.  Revolutionary  agitation  and 
military  usurpation  were  equally  things  of  the  past. 
The  appetite  for  political  excitement  was  mildly 
stimulated  by  the  turn  of  the  balance  as  the 
Melbofrne  Ministry  and  the  Peel  Opposition 
alternately  seemed  about  to  prepor.derate.Ten  years 
have  passed  since  the  dream  of  security  was  broken 
by  the  Continental  outbreak  of  1848,  followed  by  an 
equally  unexpected  despotic  reaction.  The  Russian 
War  revived  another  class  of  anxieties  and 
sympathies  ;  but  even  the  interest  of  the  Crimean 
campaign  was  faint  compared  with  the  grief,  tho 
indignation,  and  the  enthusiasm  which  have  been 
called  forth  by  the  struggle  in  India. 

Before  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  February 
statesmen  out  of  office  were  sanguine  in  their 
expectations  of  a  change  of  Ministry.  It  was  thought 
that  Lord  Paljmerstox  owed  his  supremacy  to  tho 
war,  and  that  he  would  be  unwilling  to  concede  and 
unable  to  resist  a  vigorous  demand  for  sweeping 
financial  reductions.  Th«  Persian  War  might^ 
perkaps,  furnish  a  supplementary  ground  of  attack^ 
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and  at  the  last  moment  the  collision  at  Canton 
came  as  a  godsend  to  an  Opposition  already 
organized.  Veteran  politicians  generally  anticipated 
the  success  of  the  Coalition  ;  but  they  underrated 
the  adroitness  of  the  IVIinister,  and  they  forgot  to 
take  into  consideration  the  disposition  of  the  people. 
The  combined  leaders  liad,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, advocated  a  timid  policy  during  the  war,  and 
their  animosity  against  Lord  Palmeeston  waa 
naturally  attributed  to  jealousy  of  a  triumph  in 
which  they  had  no  share,  in  popular  estimation  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government  would  have  been 
regarded  as  a  condemnation  of  the  firmness  with 
which  the  Treaty  of  Paris  had  lately  been  enforced 
in  the  matter  of  the  Bessarabian  frontier.  The 
financial  problem  was  solved,  not  without  grave 
detriment  to  the  public  interests,  by  the  abandon- 
ment of  a  large  portion  of  the  Estimates.  The  addi- 
tional percentage  on  the  Income  Tax  was  given  up, 
the  war  duties  on  tea  and  sugar  were  reduced,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  addressed  to  unwilling  ears  hia 
indignant  demonstration  that  the  diminution  of  an 
extraordinary  impost  was  an  increase,  and  not  a 
reduction. 

The  complaint  that  Parliament  had  not  been  con- 
sulted respecting  the  Persian  War  proved  to  be  an 
ineflective  weapon  of  attack.  No  section  of  poli- 
ticians seriously  desired  to  discuss  during  an 
autumnal  Session  measures  which  would  have  as- 
suredly been  adopted  by  anyAIinisterwho  might  have 
held  the  reins  of  Government.  The  Chinese  dispute 
was  more  formidable,  on  account  of  the  facility 
which  it  oflfered  for  a  combination  of  all  opposing 
sections  of  the  House.  Lord  John  Russell  and 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mr.  Cobdbn, 
were  enabled  to  meet  tos;ether  on  common  ground, 
and  even  to  secure  a  majority,  which  proved  fatal  to 
the  hopes  of  the  Opposition.  Lord  Paxmeeston 
seized  the  opportunity  of  acquirinsr  a  firmer  position 
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as  the  recognized  leader  of  the  Liberal  party.  No 
occasion  could  have  suited  him  better  for  an  appeal 
to  the  country  ;  his  popularity  was  still  fresh,  while 
many  of  his  opponents  were  discredited  by  their 
previous  acta  and  by  their  recent  hostility  to  the 
Government.  The  convictions  of  the  majority  on 
the  Chinese  question  might,  perhaps,  be  sincere, 
but  it  was  known  that  an  attack  on  the  Ministry 
had  been  prepared  before  the  disturbances  at 
Canton  were  heard  of.  The  constituencies  thought 
more  of  Pcussia  than  of  China,  and  Lord  Palmek- 
STON  had  in  the  minds  both  of  friends  and  of 
enemies  been  accepted  as  the  representative  of  a 
national  and  successful  policy.  The  geneml  election 
accordingly  resulted  in  an  unbroken  succession  of 
Ministerial  triumphs.  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  Bright, 
and  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  were  temporarily  excluded 
from  Parliament.  Lord  John  Russell  himself 
only  escaped  a  similar  fate  by  a  spirited  display  of 
personal  vigour  and  ability.  The  entrance  into 
public  life  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  new  members 
materially  changed  the  composition  of  tlie  House  of 
Commons.  Many  party  traditions  became  obsolete 
on  the  benches  which  were  most  assiduously 
frequented  by  untried  politicians,  and  the  Minister 
whose  name  had  been  the  watchword  during  the 
contest  at  the  hustings  found  himself  for  the  first 
time  surrounded  by  adherents  who  acknowledged 
no  divided  allegiance. 

The  Election  proved  that  the  old  Conservative 
party  is  gradually  disappearing.  For  the  first  time 
in  twenty  years  the  counties  showed  a  disposition  to 
encourage  Liberal  candidates.  No  previous  contest 
had  been  altogether  exempt  from  the  influence  of 
the  old  Corn  Law  controversy.  Even  in  1852  Free 
Trade  was  unpopular  with  the  farmer,  and  Lord 
Derby  was  still  the  champion  of  the  agricnltural 
interest.  The  unprecedented  prosperity  of  recent 
years  has  disi)elled  many  delusions,  and  the    rural 
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intellect  is  too  dull  t»  appreciate  the  principles 
which  combine  Lord  Stai^ley  and  Sir  J.  Paking- 
TON  in  tlie  same  party  organization  with  Mr. 
Newdegate  and  Mr.  Spooner.  Tlie  Whig  gentry 
itre  not  backward  in  perceiving  their  opportunity, 
and  at  the  next  election  they  will  probably  recover 
the  share  of  the  county  representation  which  they 
possessed  do^vn  to  the  era  of  the  Reform  Bill. 
Their  old  opponents  will  never  again  as  a  party 
become  candidates  for  office,  but  the  strong  Con- 
servative element  in  English  society  will  in  some 
form  always  continue  to  exercise  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  politics. 

That  the  Minister  had  projected  the  Dissolution 
for  the  purpose  of  wasting  a  year  was  an  obvious 
taunt  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition,  but  the  Session 
which  commenced  late  in  the  Spring  was  by  no 
means  useless  or  barren.  The  blow  against  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts,  which  had  long  been  menaced, 
was  at  last  eflectually  dealt.  The  whole  of  their 
Testamentary  Jurisdiction  and  the  greater  part  of 
their  control  over  the  Law  of  Marriage  were 
transferred  to  a  secular  tribunal  ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  executors  and  legatees  wHl  bo 
relieved  from  a  portion  of  the  vexations  to  which 
they  havG  been  habitually  subjected.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  new  Court  of  Probate  was  not  impeded 
by  any  formidable  opposition  ;  but  the  change  in 
the  Law  of  Divorce  was  debated  in  both  Houses 
with  extraordinary  spirit  and  pertinacity.  Tho 
social  efiect  of  the  important  measure  which  was 
finally  carried  can  only  be  tested  by  e2>?erience,  but 
the  state  of  things  which  it  has  superseded  formed 
a  startling  anomaly  even  in  English  jurisprudence. 
Henceforth  divorces  will  be  awarded  on  the  proof 
of  certain  facts  before  a  tribunal  competent  to 
conduct  the  whole  inquiry.  Before  the  passing  of 
the  Act  the  same  remedy  was  obtainable  by  a 
process  strictly  technical|  and  yet  in  part  unknown 
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to  the  law.  Two  independent  legal  decisions 
formed  the  indispensable  condition  of  the  final 
sentence,  and  yet  the  House  of  Lords  declined  to 
notice  either  the  evidence  in  the  action  for  damages 
or  the  depositions  on  which  the  Ecclesiastical  judg- 
ment had  been  founded.  Notwithstanding  the 
ingenious  objections  which  were  urged  against  the 
Ministerial  measure, Parliament  rightly  thought  that 
the  principle  of  divorce  was  already  recognized, 
while  the  circuitous  method  of  obtaining  relief  stood 
self-condemned.  The  vigour  with  which  the  Bill 
was  carried  through  the  House  at  the  very  close  of 
the  Session  added  to  the  credit  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  acqiiired  by  other  useful  efforts  in  legisla- 
tion. The  power  of  passing  good  measures  is  with 
justice  valued,  above  the  utmost  skill  in  devising 
and  defending  them. 

The  tidings  which  arrived  from  India  in  quick 
succession  extinguished  the  languid  interest  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  felt  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Continent.  The  previous  year  had  closed  with  the 
final  acquiescence  of  France  and  Russia  in  the  Eng- 
lish interpretation  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  respecting 
the  possession  of  Bolgrad,  Only  one  part  of  the 
Eastern  question  still  remained  open,  and  diplo- 
matists accordingly  selected  the  Danubian  Princi- 
palities as  the  scene  of  a  concluding  struggle. 
Turkey  and  Austria  felt  a  common  interest  in  main- 
taining the  actual  separation  of  provinces  which 
Russia  might  attempt  to  organize  into  a  dependent 
kingdom.  The  Western  Powers  had  little  motive  for 
preferring  either  arrangement  ;  but  the  representa- 
tives of  France  and  of  England  at  Constantinople 
were  severally  determined  to  carry  out  a  policy  of 
their  own.  The  barren  triumphs  of  either  party 
and  the  final  results  of  the  conflict  scarcel}'  require 
or  deserve  recapitulation.  The  Plenipotentiaries  of 
Paris  had  absurdly  demanded  the  opinion  of  the 
inhabitants  on  the  future  organization  of  the  pr©- 
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vinces  ;  and  the  French  Ambassador,  with  short" 
sighted  eagerness,  concentrated  Ms  efforts  on  the 
return  of  an  Assembly  favourable  to  the  Union. 
When  the  Turkish  Viceroy  had  procured  an  election 
conformable  to  the  views  of  his  Government  all  the 
Embassies  except  those  of  England  and  Austria 
broke  off  relations  with  the  Porte,  and  the  crisis  ap- 
peared so  serious  that  the  Emperor  himself  de- 
scended at  Osborne  to  untie  the  knot  by  superior 
interposition.  The  English  Government  had  more 
Berions  objects  to  pursue,  and  Austria  probably 
foresaw  the  substantial  success  which  would  be 
purchased  by  a  formal  concession.  The  Moldavian 
election  was  annulled,  and  the  Ambassadorial  flags 
were  rehoisted  ;  a  new  Divan  was  packed  for  an 
opposite  purpose,  and  the  Principahties  declared 
their  desire  for  union  under  a  foreign  Prince.  But 
in  the  meantime  the  wrath  of  France  had  been  ap- 
peased, and  absolute  Governments  began  to  wonder 
that  they  should  ever  have  appealed  to  the  result  of 
a  popular  vote.  The  second  Congress  of  Paris  is 
about  to  decide  that  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  shall 
be  satisfied  with  an  administrative  union  not  in- 
compatible with  their  condition  as  feudal  depend- 
encies of  Turkey  The  course  of  foreign  affairs  has 
in  other  respects  been  singularl}'^  uneventful.  The 
Sovereigns  of  France  and  Russia  have  held  an 
interview  at  fctuttgardt,  which  is  thought  not  to 
have  increased  their  mutual  regard.  Another 
Imperial  combination  at  Weimar  displayed  the 
cordiaUty  which  belongs  to  the  intercourse  of 
Monarchs  born  in  the  purple.  The  King  of 
PrUvSsia,  prevented  by  illness  from  joining  in  these 
courtly  festivities,  has  probably  terminated  his 
active  reign. 

Our  relations  with  America,  though  far  more  im- 
portant, have  affected  domestic  and  not  diplomatic 
jnterestB.  In  the  course  of  the  summer  it  transpired 
that  the   railroads   in   the   United   States   were 
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universally  embarrassed  by  the  disproportionate 
magnitude  of  their  debenture  debts.  \Vlien  the 
companies  began  to  suspend  payment  of  theii 
obligations  the  overloaded  fabric  of  commercial 
credit  at  once  tottered  and  srave  way.  The  Banks, 
which  had  satisfied  the  requirements  of  a  certain 
school  of  economists  by  a  nominally  convertible 
issue,  ceased  to  give  gold  in  exchange  for  their 
notes.  Mercantile  firms  of  the  highest  reputation 
broke  in  rapid  succession,  and  all  remittances  to 
foreign  creditors  were  simultaneously  suspended. 
The  rhetorical  statement  that  the  subsequent  crisis 
in  England  was  caused  by  the  bankruptcy  of  a 
nation  is  rather  coloured  than  exaggerated.  The 
annual  balance  of  trade  between  the  tjvo  countries 
leaves  a  debt  due  from  England,  but  the  cotton  crop 
of  the  year  has  not  yet  been  received,  and  American 
securities  to  a  large  amount  are  always  held  by 
English  capitalists. 

When  the  news  of  the  catastrophe  arrived  it  was 
hoped  that  a  high  rate  of  discount  would  prove  a 
sufficient  precaution  against  the  consequences  which 
were  apprehended  ;  but  on  this  side  the  Atlantic, 
as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  an  edifice  of  credit 
had  been  erected  altogether  disproportioned  to  the 
foundations  on  which  it  rested.  Some  great 
American  houses  yielded  to  an  unavoidable  pressure, 
but  a  large  proportion  of  the  firms  which  have  failed 
had  carried  on  their  operations  with  the  capital  of 
their  creditors.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  with 
ordinary  traders,  no  honest  and  prudent  banker  can 
break.  The  delinquent  establishments  at  Liverpool 
and  at  Glasgow  were  unable  to  meet  their  liabilities 
because  the  property  of  the  depositors  and  share- 
holders had  been  squandered  on  reckless  specnlators. 
I'he  scandalous  proceedings  which  followed  the 
stoppage  of  the  Western  Bank  of  Scotland  will  long 
be  remembered.  Auditors  were  found  to  certify 
the  existence  of  a  surplus  of  two  millions,  which  has 
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■ince  resolved  itself  into  a  large  deficiency.  The 
landed  aristocracy  of  the  neighbourhood  joined  in 
the  protest  against  suspicion  or  investigation,  and  a 
deputation  was  appointed  to  solicit  assistance  from 
tlie  public  purse. 

The  Scotch  failures  coinciding  with  a  temporary 
Irish  panic  produced  a  sudden  demand  for  gold 
from  London.  On  the  12th  of  November  the  Go- 
vernment, watching  the  alarming  state  of  the  Bank 
reserves,  published  the  letter  which  suspended  tlie 
legal  limitation  on  the  issue  of  notes.  The  result 
proved  that  the  pressuro  was  less  imaginary  than  in 
the  corresponding  crisis  of  1847.  The  Bank  waa 
compelled  to  take  advantage  of  the  licence  which 
had  been  granted  ;  and,  although  the  excess  of 
notes  was  soon  withdrawn  from  general  circulation, 
it  has  continued  nearly  up  to  the  present  time  to 
form  an  indispensable  portion  of  the  Banic  reserve. 
In  the  short  Session  which  was  rendered  necessary 
to  sanction  the  suspension  of  the  law  Parliament 
represented  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  undecided 
state  of  general  opinion.  The  law  will  for  the  pre- 
sent remain  unchanged,  but  it  is  felt  that  the  power 
of  Ministerial  interference,  which  has  now  been 
exercised  for  the  second  time,  can  no  longer  be  re- 
garded as  exceptional.  The  social  and  economical 
consequences  oi  the  crisis  are  more  important  than 
its  legislative  results.  The  influence  of  the  calamity 
has  already  extended  far  beyond  the  circle  of 
capitalists  and  traders.  The  winter  will  press 
heavily  on  the  working  population  of  the  towns 
through  the  general  suspension  of  enterprise  and 
stagnation  of  employment.  Agi-iculture  alone, 
among  the  vai'ious  branches  of  industry,  continues 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  prosperity  which  is  already 
unprecedented  in  its  duration.  After  tlie  Indian 
Mutiny  no  event  of  the  year  is  so  important  as  the 
commercial  crisis.  No  domestic  occurrence  of  less 
engrossing  interest  would  have  succeeded  in  arrest- 
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Ing  public  attention   during  the  continuance  of  the 
heroic  struggle  in  the  East. 

It  is  scarcely  surprising  that  on  the  first  report  of 
the  Indian  revolt  the  country  was  slow,  in  its 
incredulous  surprise,  to  appreciate  the  magnitude  of 
the  disaster.  Since  the  Sicilian  Vespers  no  calamity 
has  fallen  on  a  nation  with  so  little  warning.  Oa 
the  23d  of  June,  six  weeks  after  the  decisive  out- 
break, the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
Plassey  was  celebrated  with  little  misgiving  at  a 
public  dinner  in  London.  A  few  days  later  the 
subject  was  cursorily  discussed  in  the  Hous«  of 
Commons  ;  but  July  had  commenced  before  the 
atrocities  of  Meerut  and  Delhi  finally  dissipated  the 
prevailing  apathy.  In  India  itself,  although  tl>e 
alarm  commenced  at  an  earlier  period,  the 
catastrophe  was  no  less  sudden  and  ur  foreseen. 
After  the  lapse  of  several  months,  with  the  aid  of 
unlimited  discussion,  those  who  are  best  informed 
confess  their  inability  to  explain  the  causes  of  the 
revolt.  It  is  probable  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Sep'^ys  was  influenced  by  many  motives,  and  that, 
like  the  greater  part  of  human  actions,  it  was  ulti- 
mately decided  by  circumstances.  There  are 
suspicions  of  princely  intrigues,  strong  indications 
of  Mussulman  conspiracy,  and  abundant  proofs  of 
Hindoo  fanaticism  ;  but  it  is  still  uncertain  whether 
the  Mutiny  was  inevitable,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  plot  exploded  prematurely.  One 
of  the  m  «.st  characteristic  features  of  the  outbreak 
consisted  in  the  blind  submission  of  the  soldiery  to 
any  casual  impulse.  Many  regiments  wavered  ; 
some  retained  their  allegiance  for  a  time.  In  several 
instances  the  final  defection  was  postponed  until 
success  had  become  virtually  hopeless  ;  but  through- 
out the  army,  as  soon  a"*  a  few  ringleaders  had  com- 
mitted themselves  to  the  cause  of  rebellion,  their 
comrades  followed  their  example  like  a  flock  of 
sheep  after  their  leader.  It  seems  that  no  familiaiity 
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can  enable  the  European  to  understand  all  the 
windings  of  Asiatic  character.  The  officers  of  the 
native  regiments  have  not  without  plausible  ground 
been  accused  of  unreasonable  credulity  ;  but,  if 
those  who  knew  the  Bengal  Sepoy  best  were  willing 
to  stake  their  lives  on  his  loyalty,  little  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  the  sagacity  of  remoter  observers,  who 
deliver  their  warnings  after  the  event. 

Among  the  immediate  causes  of  the  Mutiny  it 
would  be  strange  if  no  place  could  be  assigned  to 
the  errors  of  those  in  power.  Supineness,  irresolu- 
tion, and  ill-timed  severity  were  undoubtedly  dis- 
played on  different  occasions  ;  but  it  is  still  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  whether  the  very  mistakes  which 
were  committed  may  not  in  some  mstances  have 
diminished  the  impending  danger.  The  first  agita- 
tion with  reference  to  the  greased  cartridges  oc- 
curred during  the  month  of  January  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Calcutta.  Early  iu 
February  General  Hearsay  reported  the  existence 
of  a  plot  in  the  ranks  of  the  ?>4th  Regiment, 
stat'oned  at  Barrackpore,  but  the  first  open  display 
of  mutiny  consisted  in  the  refusal  of  the  19th,  at 
Berhampore,  to  receive  the  suspected  cartridges. 
The  delinquent  regiment  was  ordered  for  punish- 
ment to  JBarrackpore,  where,  before  the  sentence 
was  executed,  a  bepoy  and  a  native  officer  of  the 
34th  liad  been  guilty  of  open  violence.  The 
scandalous  backwardness  of  a  commanding  officer, 
more  solicitous  for  the  conversion  of  his  men  than 
for  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  would  probably  have 
led  to  an  immediate  outbreak  but  for  the  ready 
gallantry  of  General  Hearsey.  Two  days  after- 
wards the  19th  and  34th  Regiments  were  publif^ly 
disbanded,  and  general  orders  were  issued  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  any  genuine  alarm  which 
might  have  been  felt  as  to  the  obnoxious  cartridges. 
At  a  subsequent  period  the  remainder  of  the  native 
troops  at  Barrackpore    were    gradually    disarmed 
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without  any  actual  disaster.  The  Governor- 
General  continued  for  many  months  to  surround 
himself  witli  his  usual  bodyguard  of  Mahomedan 
Cavalry,  and  the  garrison  of  Dinapore,  in  defiance 
of  repeated  remonstrances,  remained  in  possession 
of  the  means  of  oifence.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  at  the  last  moment  the  disarmament  of  these 
troops  could  have  been  successfully  effected  if  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  station  had  done  his 
duty  ;  but  the  Government,  which  continued  an 
incompetent  General  in  command,  was  in  some 
degree  responsible  for  the  mischief  v/hich  has  since 
resulted  from  the  escape  of  the  Dinapore  mutineers. 
The  Commander-in-Chief,  a  bolyday  soldier,  wlo 
had  never  seen  service  either  in  peace  or  war,  was 
in  the  meantime  ftnjoying  the  pleasant,  climate  of 
Simla.  A  shameless  job  had  some  years  before 
Bent  him  at  one  step  from  Tattersaxl's  and  New- 
market to  the  command  of  the  army  in  one  of  the 
Presidencies,  and  when  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the 
chief  command  of  300,000  men  the  authorities  at 
home  at  once  recognized  the  claims  of  family  and 
personal  acquaintance  in  the  disposal  of  the  post. 
General  Anson  appears  to  have  had  no  share  in  the 
disbandment  of  the  Ban-ackpore  regiments,  and  it 
was  not  till  three  months  afterwards  that  the 
Adjutant-General  publicly  notified  the  withdrawal 
of  the  objectionable  cartridges.  The  Commander- 
in-Chief  had  previously  approved  the  sentence  of  a 
court-martial  by  which  eighty-five  men  of  the 
Meerut  garrison  had  been  condemned  to  hard 
labour  for  ten  years  on  account  of  a  refusal  to 
receive  the  cartridges.  Tlie  prisoners  had  been 
fettered  in  the  presence  of  their  comrades,  and  they 
were  confined  in  the  common  gaol.  This  punish- 
ment was  the  immediate  provocation  to  the  decisive 
outbreak  which  occurred  at  Meerut  on  the  10th  of 
May.  If  the  crisis  had  been  met  with  ordinary 
vigour  and  ability  the  Mutiuy  misht  have  been 
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crushed  at  its  commencement.  The  3d  Ligh* 
Cavalry  and  the  11th  and  20th  Hegiments  oi 
Infantry  first  began  the  series  of  murders  and 
brutaUties  which  have  rendered  the  Bengal  Sepoy 
infan^.ous  throughout  the  world.  All  the  officers 
■w'ithin  reach  were  cut  down,  the  helpless  popula- 
tion of  the  cantonment  Avero  outraged  or  massacred, 
while  General  Hewitt,  with  1,500  European  troops, 
was  unable  either  to  protect  the  station  or  to 
impede  the  flight  of  the  Mutineers.  The  revolted 
regiments  at  once  marched  to  Delhi,  where  a  great 
arsenal  had  been  intrusted  to  the  exclusive  care  of 
native  troops.  The  garrison  instantly  joined  tho 
Mutineers  ;  the  atrocities  of  Mecrut  were  repeated, 
and  the  descendant  of  the  Mogul  was  opeiily  pro- 
claimed as  King  or  Emperor  of  India.  The 
pensioned  Princes  of  the  Royal  House  took  aa 
active  part  in  the  unspeakable  brutalities  which 
were  pei-petrated  upon  English  women  in  the  streets 
of  the  capital  ;  some  of  the  miscreants  have  already 
Buffered  for  their  unpardonable  crime,  but  tho  just 
vengeance  of  an  indignant  nation  is  still  but 
partially  satisfied. 

On  the  27th  of  May  General  Anson  died  of 
cholera  during  his  advance  upon  Delhi.  Sir  H. 
Barnard,  who  took  the  command  of  the  besieging 
force,  afterwards  fell  a  victim  to  tho  same  disease. 
General  Reed  was  forced  by  bad  health  to  resign 
the  command,  and  the  honour  of  capturing  the 
rebellious  capital  was  reserved  for  General  Wilson. 
When  the  siege  had  scarce!}''  commenced  tho 
Mutiny  rapidly  spread  over  the  whole  of  Hindostan. 
By  the  end  of  June  50,000  men  had  deserted  their 
staHdards  and  turned  their  arms  against  the  Go- 
vernment. At  many  stations  the  crimes  of  Delhi 
were  imitated,  and  in  one  fearful  instance  they 
were  surpassed.  Nana  Sahib,  an  adopted  son  of 
the  ex-Peishwah  of  the  INIahrattas,  offered  the 
ler vices    of    his    troops    to    protect    tho    English 
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Treasury  at  Cawnpore,  and  then  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  Mutineers.  Soon  afterwards,  in 
violation  of  his  plighted  faith,  he  slaughtered  the 
garrison  of  Cawnpore,  and  on  the  victorious  advance 
of  Havelook  he  murdered  in  cold  blood  the  women 
and  children  who  had  been  r(^served  from  the 
original  massacre.  The  treacherous  Mahratta  owes 
a  reckoning  for  a  thousand  English  lives  deliberately 
sacrificed  to  his  wanton  barbarity.  It  seems  that 
his  crimes  have  only  strengthened  his  hold  on  the 
armed  hordes  who  acknowledge  his  command. 

Similar  scenes  were  exhibited  on  a  smaller  scale 
wherever  Sepoy  rebels  could  surprise  a  defenceless 
station  ;  but  in  this  emergency  the  ruling  race 
turned  to  bay  witli  a  desperate  and  irresistible 
courage  which  has  scarcely  a  precedent  in  history. 
At  Agra,  at  Arrah,  at  Azimghur,  wherever  a  few 
soldiers  and  civilians  had  escaped  the  first  massacre, 
the  rebels  were  taught  the  inherent  superiority  of 
the  English  character.  In  many  places  a  mutinous 
regiment  was  held  in  check  bj'^  forces  which,  to  the 
full  knowledge  of  then-  officers,  were  themselves  on 
the  eve  of  revolt.  At  the  worst,  the  rifle  or  the 
revolver  secured  preliminary  vengeance  before  an 
Englishman  succumbed  to  irresistible  numbers  ; 
but  the  resolute  skill  with  which  all  resources  for 
defence  were  made  available  confers  still  higher 
honour  on  the  national  character.  The  effect  of 
the  same  qualities,  long  before  exhibited  by  the 
statesmen  and  administrators  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  was  shown  in  the  abstinence  of  the  native 
Princes  and  population  from  participation  in  the 
revolt.  If  a  pretended  Peishwah  had  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  Mutineers,  the  two  chief 
Mahratta  Rajahs  were  faithful,  notwithstanding 
the  detection  of  their  Contingents.  Still  more  im- 
portant was  the  fidelity  of  the  Nizam  under  th« 
'influence  of  his  able  Minister  ;  Gholab  Singh  and 
Jwm  Bjlbapoo^  of  Kepaul.. potentates  from  whom 
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Sir  C.  Napier  apprehended  imminent  danger  to  our 
dominions,  behaved  with  exemplary  good  faith. 
Beyond  the  walk  of  the  Palace  of  Delhi  and  tho 
limits  of  Oude  no  movement  has  yet  taken  place 
whicli  can  bo  described  as  a  popular  or  dynastio 
rebellion. 

The  influence  of  wisdom, of  justice,  and  of  courage 
over  men  was  most  strikingly  exhibited  in  the 
recently  conquered  Punjab.  The  key  of  the  terri- 
tory at  Pesliawur  was  in  the  hands  of  resolute 
soldiers,  who  knew  that  the  greater  part  of  their 
troops  were  on  the  eve  of  mutiny.  Cotton, 
Edwart>es,  and  Nicholson  were  equal  to  the 
occasion.  The  forts  were  occupied  with  trustworthy 
troops,  tho  suspected  regiments  were  disarmed, 
criminals  were  blown  from  guns  in  the  presence  of 
thousands  of  their  accomplices,  guilty  fugitives 
were  seized  by  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  bodies 
of  the  highlandcrs  lately  in  arms  against  the  British 
power  were  enrolled  to  take  tho  place  of  the 
deserters.  The  chief  authority  in  the  Punjab  was, 
happily,  in  the  hands  of  a  hero  and  a  statesman. 
Sir  John  Lawrence  not  only  saved  his  own  pro- 
vince from  revolt,  but  made  it  a  military  basis  for 
the  operations  against  Delhi.  Sikhs  and  ±]ur©pean8 
were  directed  towards  the  East,  while  the  Bengal 
regiaients  were  disarmed  ;  convoys  of  provisions 
and  stores  retraced  the  march  of  recent  conquest. 
The  gallant  Nicholson  left  tho  scene  of  his  early 
fame  to  find  a  glorious  death  at  the  gates  of  the 
conquered  city.  The  vigilance  of  the  Proconsul 
was  afterwards  indicated  by  the  rapid  recall  of 
European  troops  as  soon  as  they  had  performed  the 
one  indispensable  service. 

The  capture  of  Delhi  before  the  arrival  of  any  re- 
inforcement from  home  was  a  great  military  feat, 
and  a  solid  political  advantage.  The  rebel  garrison, 
exclusive  of  the  inhabitants,  always  outnumbered 
the  besieging  army,  and  they  had  the  command  o| 
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an  arsenal  which,  after  several  months'  consump- 
tion, was  still  unexhausted.  The  General  waited 
patiently  until  he  was  ready  for  the  assault,  and 
not  a  moment  longer.  Before  the  end  of  September 
the  Mogul  King  had  ended  his  three  months'  reign 
in  a  prison, while  the  carcases  of  his  hateful  olfspring 
were,  as  in  old  Hebrew  story,  exposed  in  the  gates 
of  the  city. 

The  interest  of  the  struggle  has  become  chiefly 
concentrated  round  Lucknow,  where  a  few  Euro- 
peans, encumbered  with  the  care  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, have  maintained  themselves  in  a  hostile  city 
of  300,000  inhabitants  against  a  beleaguering  force 
estimated  at  70,000  men.  Sir  Henry  Lawrexcb 
suppressed  the  first  mutiny  in  Oude,  but  the 
recently  annexed  kingdom  furnished  abundant  re- 
inforcements to  the  Sepoys,  who  were  themselves 
for  the  most  part  natives  of  the  adjacent  districts. 
From  the  death  of  the  noble  soldier  who  governed 
the  territory  till  the  middle  of  November  the 
garrison  had  been  subject  to  an  almost  unbroken 
blockade.  The  march  of  Havelock  to  its  relief 
gave  occasion  for  the  most  brilliant  series  of  exploits 
in  the  campaign,  but  the  numbers  of  the  eneniy  up 
to  the  time  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell's  arrival  were 
too  overwhelming  to  admit  of  complete  success. 
The  year  closed  with  the  report  of  the  final  triumph, 
which  had  been  so  long  and  so  anxiously  expected. 
The  Commander-in-Chief  commenced  operations  on 
the  13th  of  November,  and  his  advance  from  the 
Alumbagh  to  the  Lucknow  Residency  was  uninter- 
rupted by  check  or  defeat.  Such,  liowever,  was 
the  strength  of  the  defences  and  the  resolution  of 
the  rebels,  that  it  was  only  after  five  days  of  con- 
tinuous fighting  that  Sir  C.  Campbell  was  able  to 
open  communications  with  Sir  J.  Outram.  Tlie 
victory  may  be  considered  as  decisive  of  the 
strugjjle,  but  months  may  elapse  before  the  hundred 
forta  of  Oude  and    the    multitude    of  disbanded 
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soldiers  finally  acknowledge  the  irresistible  power 
of  the  English  Government.  Is"evertheless,  after 
the  capture  of  Delhi  and  the  arrival  of  Outram  and 
Havelock  ai  Lucknow,  all  men  felt  that  the  tide 
had  turned  in  our  favour.  The  Government  had 
maintained  itself  and  reasserted  its  supremacy 
before  the  arrival  of  aid  from  England.  The  only 
reinforcements  had  been  derived  from  Ceylon,  from 
Mauritius,  from  the  Cape,  and  from  the  China 
force,  which  was  fortunately  intercepted  on  its 
road.  The  narrative  of  the  struggle  is  as  yet 
necessarily  incomplete,  but  there  is  every  reason  to 
hope  that  the  more  tragic  portion  of  it  is  closed. 
The  proved  iidelity  of  the  Bombay  and  Madras 
armies  renders  it  possible  to  estimate  the  extent  of 
the  danger  and  to  calculate  its  approaching  termina- 
tion. 

The  military  operations  in  other  parts  of  Asia 
have  been  unexpectedly  useful  in  the  great  object 
of  suppressing  the  Indian  Mutiny.  SSir  J.  Outeam's 
short  campaign  in  Persia  was  terminated,  after  a  few 
spirited  skirmishes,  by  a  treaty  which  effected  the 
piirposes  of  the  war  in  tlie  evacuation  of  Herat. 
Among  the  officers  who  returned  from  the  expedi- 
tion to  take  part  in  a  more  serious  struggle  General 
H  AVELOCK  is  the  most  conspicuous.  The  troops 
who  had  served  in  Persia  were  seasoned  by  their 
recent  campaign,  wliile  they  had  not  been  exposed 
to  any  serious  loss.  The  presence  of  the  China 
force  in  the  Indian  Seas  was  especially  fortunate. 
The  demand  for  reinforcements  at  Calcutta  was 
obviously  more  urgent  than  the  necessity  for  punish- 
ing the  insolence  of  Canton.  At  a  more  convenient 
season  the  necessary  operations  in  China  will  be 
resumed,  and  in  the  meantime  the  blockading 
squadron  has  kept  the  oftending  population  from 
despising  the  resentment  of  England.  The  interval 
v/hi(*h  has  elapsed  has  served  to  remove  aU  reason- 
able doubt  of  the  necessity  of  enforcing  redress. 
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Public  opinion  has  not  during  the  last  twelvemonth 
become  more  tolerant  of  barbarian  outrages.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  punishment  of  the 
provincial  authorities  will  involve  the  cessation  of 
intercourse  with  the  remainder  of  the  Chinese 
Empire. 

The  efforts  of  the  Government  at  home,  although 
at  first  dilatory,  have  not  been  un  worthy  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  crisis.  Before  the  end  of  the 
year  more  tiian  thirty  thousand  men,  despatched 
since  the  commencement  of  the  outbreak,  will  have 
landed  in  India.  The  reserves  and  reliefs  necessary 
for  so  great  an  army  have  thus  far  been  regularly 
organized  and  forwarded.  A  professional  soldier 
lias,  as  usual  in  time  of  war,  been  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  and  means  have  at  last  been 
adopted  for  making  use  of  the  direct  route  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez.  The  country  has  been  unanimous 
in  the  desire  to  support  and  to  honour  those  who 
have  so  gallantly  maintained  the  Empire  which  the 
arms  and  policy  of  their  predecessors  had  won.  !No 
effeminate  philg,nthropy  stands  in  the  way  of  a 
righteous  resolution  that  the  crimes  of  Delhi  and 
of  Cawnpore  shall  be  avenged.  The  true  meaning 
of  punishment  has  suddenly  become  intelligible  to 
the  nation  at  large.  Retribution  has  resumed  in 
the  general  belief  its  inseparable  connexion  with 
guilt.  The  pious  fortitude  of  suffering  women,  the 
deliberate  valour  of  men  left  to  their  own  resources, 
have  called  out  all  the  heroic  sympathies  of  a  grave 
and  thoughtful  race.  For  the  first  time  the  public 
conscience  is  imbued  with  the  faith,  hitherto  con- 
fined to  statesmen  and  to  students,  that  the 
dominion  of  England  in  India  is  just  and  beneficial 
to  mankind.  The  same  public  conscience  demands 
that  Englishmen  in  India  shall  not  appear  ashamed 
of  Christianity.  The  mistakes  and  ignorance  whicli 
naturally  prevail  on  questions  relating  to  the  East 
indicate   the     unaccustomed     interest     which    ia 
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universally  felt  in  Indian  affairs.  There  Is  soma^ 
ground  for  the  sanguine  anticipations, vrhich  brought 
down  censure  on  a  Calcutta  journalist,  rof  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  Empire  when  posterity  shall, 
celebrate  the  second  centenary  of  Plassey. 

The  corresponding  year  of  the  last  century 
witnessed  not  only  the  conquest  of  Bengal,  but  the 
rise  of  England  to  the  first  rank  among  the  nations 
of  Europe.  In  the  interval  the  population  has 
multiplied  threefold,  while  the  wealth  and  power  of 
the  country  have  increased  in  a  still  larger  propor- 
tion. Only  the  most  prejudiced  admirers  of  the 
past  can  deny  the  moral  and  social  improvement  of 
the  community  ;  but  there  is,  unfortunately,  too 
much  ground  for  satirical  and  prophetic  denuncia- 
tions of  the  present  generation.  A  historian  of  the 
reign  of  George  II.,  lamenting  the  prevalence  of 
crime,  observes  that  the  King's  proclamation 
against  vice  and  immorality  was  by  order  read  in 
ail  churches,  but  that  the  measure  failed  to  produce 
any  beneficial  effect.  The  same  ceremony  is  still 
performed  at  Assizes  and  Quarter  Sessions  with 
precisely  similar  results.  There  appears  to  be  no 
diminution  in  the  crimes  of  violence  recorded  in 
our  columns,  and  no  previous  generation  has 
witnessed  the  commission  of  frauds  on  so  gigantic  a 
Bctile.  Within  the  last  month  the  conviction  of  a 
Hull  merchant  for  forgery  attracted  comparatively 
little  public  attention  ;  yet  the  criminal  had  long 
been  respected  for  his  apparent  religious  zeal,  and 
his  position  enabled  him  to  defraud  the  community 
to  the  amount  of  more  than  £50,000.  The  story  of 
the  London  and  Eastern  Bank  is  better  known,  but 
it  is,  unfortunately,  by  no  means  a  solitary  instance 
of  breach  of  commercial  trust. 

The  Obituary  of  the  year,  except  in  as  far  as  it 
has  been  affected  by  the  Indian  disasters, fortunately 
contains  few  distinguished  names,  but  the  losses 
occasioned  by  the  Mutiny  will  be  long  and  justly 
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lamented.  Sir  Henry  Barnard,  a  gallant  and 
experienced  soldier,  conducted  with  eminent  success 
the  first  operations  of  the  siege  of  Delhi.  Sir 
Hugh  Wheeler  had  on  many  occasions  dono  good 
service  to  the  State  before  he  fell  a  victim  to  the 
treachery  of  the  bloodthirsty  Mahratta.  Neill  had 
seconded  Havelock  with  successful  vigour.  Of 
Nicholson  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  was  the 
hope  and  pride  of  the  Indian  Army.  The  abilities  and 
vu'tues  of  Mr.CoLViN  have  recently  found  a  worthy 
record  in  our  own  columns.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence 
enjoyed  the  rare  felicity  of  transcending  all  rivalry 
except  that  of  his  illustrious  brother.  The  mortality 
in  India  has  been  singularly  contrasted  with  our 
exemption  at  home  from  all  serious  public  losses. 
No  Minister,  Parliamentary  leader,  or  conspicuous 
man  of  letters  has  been  removed  from  the  scene, 
but  one  indefatigable  v/riter  and  politician  has 
caused  by  his  death  the  sense  of  void  which  follows 
the  cessation  of  any  inveterate  habit.  Mr.  Croker 
was  neither  a  sound  nor  a  genial  critic,  while  his 
historical  sagacity  was  often  at  fault  in  the  details 
with  which  it  was  exclusively  employed.  Yet, 
although  it  is  difhcult  to  define  his  cnaracteristio 
faculty,  he  was  undoubtedly  able  as  well  as  active. 
Disapproved  by  the  wise,  and  unpopular  with  the 
multitude,  he  always  commanded  an.  audience. 
Even  his  love  of  personality  was  made  almost 
respectable  by  his  skill  in  the  art  of  inflicting  pain, 
and  in  later  years  a  kind  of  interest  attached  to  the 
Felf-made  man  who  resolutely  took  his  stand  on  the 
traditions  of  the  Regency.  Many  who  are  better, 
and  who  could  worse  be  spared,  still  remain  behind, 
but  no  one  will  again  fill  precisely  the  same  position 
in  literature  and  society.  The  public  men  Avho  re- 
member Castlereaoh  and  Canning  are  rapidly  dis- 
appearing. Their  successors  ought  to  be  wiser  by 
,the  accumulated  experience  of  one  generation. 
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The  year  which  closes  to-day  will  find  its  place  on 
the  ordinary  level  of  history.  No  exclusive  interest 
has  absorbed  public  attention,  as  in  the  winter  of 
the  Crimean  siege,  or  during  the  earlier  period  of 
the  Indian  Mutiny.  Like  one  of  those  Arabian 
nights,  or  cantos  of  Ariosto,  which  contain  the 
close  of  one  adventure  and  the  commencement  of 
another,  the  year  1858  has  taken  up  the  threads  of 
current  transactions,  and  it  has  probably  originated 
the  germs  of  future  changes  ;  but  the  events  which 
are  included  within  its  limits  can  scarcely  be 
reduced  to  any  artificial  unity.  The  Ministerial 
revolution  was,  in  a  great  degree,  the  result  of  fore- 
gone blunders  ;  the  successful,  but  lingering 
campaign  in  India  naturall}'  followed  upon  the 
desperate  struggles  of  the  previous  summer  and 
autumn,  and  the  tDrpid  state  of  enterprise  repre- 
sented the  timid  convalescence  which,  in  the 
midst  of  abundance,  still  recalls  the  great  com- 
mercial panic.  The  diplomatic  arrangements  con- 
sequent on  the  Russian  War  have  been  ostensibly 
wound  up,  the  troublesome  question  of  the  Cagliari 
has  boen  satisfactorily  settled,  and  if  there  is  some 
change  in  the  national  feeling  with  respect  to  the 
French  alliance,  the  formal  relations  as  well  as  the 
Bubst-antial  interests  of  both  countries  still  remain 
the  same.  The  Treaties  with  China  and  Jai'an 
rewarded  the  firmness  of  the  Minister  and  of  the 
constituencies  after  the  abortive  coalition  in  the 
Spring  of  1857.  Mr.  Gladstone's  Homeric  mission 
will  be  more  fully  appreciated  twelve  months  hence, 
if  its  consequences  are  important  enough  to  be 
remembered  after  so  long  an  interval. 

The  last  year  closed  vidth  the  tidings  that  Sir 
CoLLN  Campbell,  after  relieving  Luuknow,  had 
temporarily  evacuated   the   hostile     capital    and 
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returned  to  inflict  a  signal  blow  on  the  GwallOr 
Army  at  Cawnpore.  The  sufferings  and  exploits 
of  the  beleaguered  garrison  have  since  been  fully 
recorded  by  Mr.  Rees  and  Mr.  Gubbtns,  and  they 
were  worthily  commemorated  by  General  Inglis  in 
his  simple  and  eloquent  despatoJi.  No  episode  of 
the  war  had  excited  so  feverish  an  interest  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  final  rescue  of  the  besieged  was 
welcomed  in  every  household  as  if  it  had  been  a 
relief  from  personal  or  domestic  anxiety  ;  but  the 
common  joy  was  tempered  by  universal  regret  for 
the  death  of  Havelock.  Above  every  other  leader  in 
the  war  he  had  been  generally  recognized  as  a  hero 
of  the  true  national  type.  His  simple  character, 
his  religious  enthusiasm, and  the  rare  fortune  which 
cro^vned  with  merited  glury  a  long  life  of  undis- 
tinguished devotion  to  duty,  all  apnealed  to  the 
deepest  sympathies  of  the  people ;  and,  although  no 
soldier  could  fall  at  a  happier  moment,  there  was  a 
natural  feeling  of  disappointment  that  he  should 
have  died  before  he  knew  how  fully  he  was 
appreciated  by  his  countrymen.  Even  foreigners 
of  English  descent  recognized  in  IIavelock  the 
favourite  characteristics  of  the  race  ;  and  when  lii» 
death  was  reported  at  New  York  the  vessels  in  the 
harbour  lowered  their  flags  in  token  of  mourning 
for  the  gallant  old  foreign  General.  A  few  weeks 
later  the  country  suffered  a  loss  not  less  painful  in 
the  death  of  Sir  William  Peel,  who,  at  the  head  of 
his  Naval  Brigade,  had  performed  the  part  of  a 
brilliant  artillery  officer  in  Sir  CoLHi  Oa.mpbell's 
operations.  No  seaman  of  his  timo  appeared  to 
inherit  in  so  large  a  proportion  the  calculated  daring 
and  the  felicitous  enthusiasm  which  gave  Nelson" 
the  instinct  of  victory.  If  his  contempt  of  personal 
danger  was  excessive,  he  never  overlooked  the 
minutest  detail  which  could  tend  to  the  safety  or 
success  of  his  undertakings,  for  the  mechanical 
aptitude  which  belongs  to  a  sailor  formed  a  principal 
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part  of  his  character,  and  indicated  his  peculiar 
fitness  for  his  profession.  All  Englishmen  would 
have  rejoiced  to  see  new  lustre  added  by  the  son  to 
a  name  which  had  been  made  famous  by  the  father 
in  a  career  so  widely  different. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell's  retreat  from  Lucknowwith 
his  vast  and  cumbrous  convoy,  though  it  was 
generally  recognized  as  a  masterly  feat  of  arms,  has 
been  sometimes  censured  by  military  critics.  It  is 
said  that  the  enemy  was  cowed  by  the  capture  of 
the  city,  and  that  the  subsequent  evacuation  was 
regarded  as  a  triumph  of  the  insurgents.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  garrison  should  have  quitted  the 
scene  of  its  heroism  with  regret,  nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  General  Inglis  was  justified  in  his 
assertion  that  he  could  hold  the  fortress  against  all 
opponents  ;  but  the  Commander-in-Chief  had  to 
consider  the  whole  plan  of  the  campaign  as  well  as 
the  circumstances  at  Lucknow,  and  he  was  also 
compelled  to  take  into  consideration  the  poHtical 
objects  of  the  Government.  There  is  no  greater 
weakness  in  a  General  than  the  disposition  to 
sacrifice  material  advantages  to  the  attainment  of  a 
so-called  moral  efiect.  The  respect  and  fear  of 
enemies  wiU  always  follow  on  the  success  of  com- 
prehensive schemes  of  warfare,  and  it  is  idle  to  turn 
aside  from  a  great  purpose  for  the  sake  of  destroy- 
ing or  anticipating  a  popular  delusion.  By  the 
retrogade  movement  to  Cawnpore  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell relieved  his  army  from  the  encumbrance  of 
protecting  women  and  children,  and  his  timely 
arrival  rescued  his  rear  guard  and  his  communica- 
tions from  a  serious  danger.  Certain  of  recovering 
Lucknow  without  difficulty  at  his  own  predeter- 
mined time,  the  Commander-in-Chief  halted  for 
two  months  at  Cawnpore,  while  his  reinforcements 
were  coming  forward,  and  his  lieutenants  and  allies 
were  advancing  from  difierent  directions  towards 
the  centre  of  operations.     In  the  meantime  move- ., 
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able  columns  cleared  the  neighbouring  districts 
from  insurrection, and  after  two  months  the  advance 
on  Lucknow  was  resumed  with  an  irresistible 
artillery.  While  the  main  army  lay  at  Cawn- 
pore  General  Franks  was  fighting  his  way 
from  the  East  ;  Jung  Bahadoor,  with  a 
large  force  of  Ghoorkas,  descended  from  Nepaul, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  Sir  Hugh  Rose  would 
penetrate  through  Central  India  in  time  to 
take  a  decisive  part  in  the  operations.  Sir 
James  Outram,  under  the  orders  of  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  took  Lucknow  with  little  loss,  but  the 
Ghoorkas  proved  inefficient,  Sir  Hugh  Rose 
was  unavoidably  detained,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
garrison  succeeded  in  escaping  through  the 
interstices  of  the  investing  army.  Yet  the 
capture  of  their  guns  and  stores,  as  well  as  the 
capital  itself,  was  justly  esteemed  a  proof 
that  the  war  on  a  large  scale  was  at  an  end, 
although  it  was  probable  that  a  long  series  of 
detached  conflicts  would  still  test  the  vigour  and 
endurance  of  the  army.  After  the  capture  of 
Lucknow  the  Commander-in-Chief  once  more 
remained  stationary  for  a  time,  while  he  made  pre- 
parations for  the  gradual  subjugation  of  Oude.  All 
the  conditions  of  the  struggle  had  changed  since 
the  previous  summer,  and  there  was  no  longer  any 
occasion  for  such  haste  as  might  be  found  incoH- 
sistent  with  any  deliberate  system  of  operations. 
The  movements  of  the  first  campaign,  terminating 
with  the  siege  of  Delhi,  had  for  their  base  the 
remote  and  insecure  position  of  Lahore,  and  Sir 
John  Lawrence  might  at  any  moment  have  been 
forced  to  reserve  or  to  withdraw  his  reinforcements 
for  the  indispensable  protection  of  the  Punjab.  In 
the  second  campaign  Lord  Clyde  relied  on  his  com- 
munications with  Calcutta,  and  it  has  been  justly 
observed  that  the  true  basis  of  his  operations  was 
London  op  Southampton,   The  uneaualled  resourcos 
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of  England  have  been  even  more  strikingly  dis- 
played during  the  present  contest  than  in  the 
organization  of  the  powerful  army  which  was 
collected  in  the  Crimea  at  the  end  of  the  Russian 
War.  Tlie  European  force  in  India  has  been  raised 
to  100,000  men,  while  an  equal  number  remains  in 
the  United  Kingdom  as  a  reserve  and  for  the 
purposes  of  defence.  The  old  prejudice  that  mari- 
time greatness  was  incompatible  with  military 
strength  is  found  by  experience  to  be  the  reverse  of 
the  truth.  It  would  be  more  accurate  to  assert 
that  English  armies  have  the  meaus  of  acting 
wherever  they  can  find  an  approachable  sea  coast 
for  the  commencement  of  their  operations. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  cold  season  Lord 
Clyde  marched  into  the  North  of  Oude,  dispers- 
ing with  little  difficulty  the  insurgent  forces 
which  attempted  resistance  under  the  Begum, 
the  Nawab  of  Bareilly,  and  the  Moulvie. 
A  successful  exi^edition  was  saddened  by  the  loss  of 
many  valuable  lives,and  especially  that  of  Brigadier 
Adrian  Hope,  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  promis- 
ing officers  of  the  army.  Early  in  June  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, in  susp)ending  active  operations 
for  the  summer,  was  able  to  congratulate  his  troops 
on  the  suppression  of  aU  open  opposition,  and  on 
the  prospect  of  an  early  termination  of  the  war.  In 
the  South  a  brilliant  aud  arduous  campaign  was 
prolonged  far  into  the  summer.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  Sir  Hugh  Rose  began  his  march 
from  Indore,  in  the  hope  of  taking  a  part  in  the 
investment  of  Lucknow  ;  but  the  chiefs  of  Central 
India  were  in  insurrection,  there  were  many  strong 
places  to  reduce,  and  the  Gwalior  Contingent,  after 
its  repul«e  at  Cawnpore,  still  held  together  and 
watched  the  passage  of  the  Jumna  at  Calpee.  At 
Saugor  and  at  Kotah  the  superiority  of  the  British 
troops  was  established,  and  at  Jhansi  the  RANEE,one 
of  the  remarkable  heroines  who  have  been  produced 
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by  the  war,  was  defeated  in  a  pitchftd  battle,  and 
the  fortress  was  subsequently  stormed.  When  the 
Calpee  Army,  avoiding  a  collision,  marched  south- 
wards upon  Gwalioi',  Scixdia'.s  troops,  with  the 
exception  of  his  body-guard,  immediately  joined 
the  Mutineers,  so  that  the  Maharajah,  driven  from 
his  capital,  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the 
English  camp.  ISir  Hugh  Kose,  who  was  on  the 
point  of  resigning  his  command,  instantly  collected 
all  the  forces  within  reach,  marched  upon  Gwalior, 
defeated  the  Mutineers,  and  retook  the  fortress, 
which  had  been  reputed  impregnable.  The  restora- 
tion of  the  faithful  Mahratta  nder  formed  a  worthy 
termination  to  the  most  daring  and  skilful  among 
the  subsidiary  campaigns  of  the  year.  The  recent 
movements  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  Oude  are 
fresh  in  general  recollection.  With  the  Royal  amnesty 
in  one  hand  and  the  means  of  instant  punishment 
in  the  other,  Lord  Clyde  has  succeeded  in  procur- 
ing the  submission  of  maay  troublesome  opponents; 
and  the  Civil  authorities,  following  in  his  track,  will 
probably  be  able,  in  a  limited  period,  to  complete 
the  disarmament  of  the  country.  Beyond  the  limits 
of  Oude  the  so  called  Army  of  the  Peirhwah,  con- 
fiding in  the  rapidity  of  its  movements, almost  alone 
maintains  the  rebellion,  wliicli  once  threatened  to 
embrace  the  whole  of  India. 

The  operations  at  Canton,  which  had  been  un- 
avoidably suspended  in  consequence  of  the  diver- 
sion of  the  forces  to  India,  were  brought  to  a 
successful  conclusion  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year.  Sir  Michael  Seymour  and  General  Strau- 
BENZEE,  with  the  aid  of  a  small  French  Contingent, 
after  clearing  the  river  and  the  adjacent  creeks  of 
the  Chinese  war  junks,  landed  their  troops  under 
the  walls  of  Canton  early  in  .)  anuary.  The  city 
was  taken  with  little  difficulty  ;  a  Municipal 
Government  was  provisionally  established  by  the 
autkority  of  the  allied  commanders,  and   the  Com- 
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missioner,  Yeh,  the  chief  author  of  the  outrages 
ivhich  had  occasioned  the  war,  surrendered  himself 
as  a  prisoner  to  the  English.  The  Imperial  Govern- 
ment at  Pekin,  however,  still  affected  to  remain 
neutral  in  the  dispute,  and,  finding  it  useless  to 
attempt  negotiations  from  a  distance,  Lord  Elgin, 
in  the  middle  of  the  summer,  arrived  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Peiho,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  forcing 
his  way  to  the  capital.  The  skill  and  spirit  with 
which  the  English  officers  crossed  the  bar  of  the 
river,  and  the  instantaneous  reduction  of  the  forts 
which  attempted  to  interrupt  the  progress  of  the 
squadron,  satisfied  the  Chinese  authorities  that  the 
time  had  arrived  for  acquiescence  in  an  equitable 
arrangement.  The  Treaty  of  Tien-tsin,  which  esta- 
blishes diplomatic  relations  between  Pekin  and  the 
European  Courts,  will  remain  a  solid  and  honour- 
able monument  of  Lord  Elgin's  judgment  and  fii-m- 
ness.  While  the  French  auxiliaries  were  anxious  to 
be  set  at  liberty  for  their  projected  expedition 
against  Cochin  China,  and  the  reprdsentatives  of 
Russia  and  America  were  acting  in  concert  with  the 
instruments  of  Chinese  intrigue,  the  English 
Plenipotentiary  succeeded  in  opening  the  Empire  to 
European  commerce,  and  in  obtaining,  for  the  first 
time,  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  equality  between 
foreigners  and  natives.  The  disaffection  of  Canton 
-was  still  fostered  by  the  local  Mandarins,  with  the 
tacit  consent  of  the  Government,  but  the  English 
negotiator  once  more  pointed  to  the  forces  at  his 
back,  and  the  Chinese  Commissioners  have  at  last 
shown  themselves  disposed  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Treaty  without  further  evasion.  As 
soon  as  the  preliminary  articles  were  signed,  Lord 
Elgin  set  sail  foi*  Japan,  and,  anchoring  off  the 
capital  with  a  judicious  disregard  of  conventional 
difficulties,  he  received  in  the  form  of  a  commercial 
T^aty  a  merited  tribute  to  the  vigour  and  success 
jg£  ijjji  xecent  Chineso    diplomacy*     The  highest 
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authorities  on  questions  of  trade  are  at  present 
unable  to  foretell  the  practical  resulb  of  the  new 
relations  which  have  been  established  with  Eastern 
Asia,  but  in  providing  a  legal  basis  for  commercial 
operations  the  Government  has  contributed  its 
proper  share  to  the  progress  of  commercial  enter- 
prise. In  the  possible  contingency  of  future  out- 
rages perpetrated  at  the  expense  of  British  subjects, 
faction  itself  will  henceforth  be  unable  to  treat  a 
vigorous  demand  for  redress  as  a  violation  of 
natural  law.  The  imperfect  right  of  equal  inter- 
course and  of  reciprocal  justice  has  been  converted 
by  Lord  Elgix,  under  the  instructions  of  the 
Government  which  employed  him,  into  an  obliga- 
tion as  definite  and  as  susceptible  of  enforcement 
as  the  maritime  law  of  civilized  nations  or  the 
stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna.  The  best 
commentary  on  the  capture  of  Canton  and  on  the 
naval  operations  in  the  Peiho  is  to  be  found  in  the 
aatisfaction  with  the  results  of  the  war  which  the 
leaders  of  the  coalition  of  1856  have  expressed 
whenever  they  have  been  forced  to  notice  the 
Treaty  of  Tien-tsin. 

In  all  parts  of  the  world  except  India  and  China 
the  general  peace  has  only  been  menaced  by  mis- 
understandings and  rumours,  which  always  recur 
from  time  to  time  in  the  relations  of  great  and 
independent  Powers.  The  alliance  between 
England  and  France  is  still  unbroken,  and  it  may 
probably  be  long  maintained,  through  the  influence 
of  the  common  interest  on  which  it  rests  ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  the  friendly  feeling  between 
the  English  nation  and  the  Imperial  Government 
has  been  rudely  shaken.  Even  after  the  irritation 
occasioned  by  the  Waxewski  Despatch  had  sub- 
sided, an  unpleasant  consciousness  remained  that, 
while  the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Commons  had 
not  been  strictly  dig-nified,  a  political  convulsion 
endiniz  in  a  change  of  Ministry  had  resulted  fron) 


the  ^is86iirte6us  remonstrance  of  a  foreigti  ^teni^ 
ment.  The  Tiolent  laws  of  repression,  which  seemed 
to  extinguish  the  last  vestige  of  French  liberty, 
furnished  a  pretext  or  a  reason  for  the  change  of 
popular  feeling.  Political  jjedants  waste  their  time 
in  denouncing  the  impropriety  of  criticiziug  the 
acts  and  institutions  of  foreigners.  The  national 
character  must  be  transformed  and  human  nature 
itself  modified  before  Englishmen  cease  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  Europe, and  more  especially 
in  the  fortunes  of  France.  The  trial  of  Montalem- 
UERT  produced  almost  as  much  excitement  as  if  it 
had  taken  place  at  the  Old  Bailey,  although  the 
eulogy  on  England  which  constituted  his  oiience  had 
of  itself  attracted  little  attention.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  how  far  tlie  estrangement  of  feeling  is  reciprocal, 
or  whether  the  festival  on  the  inauguration  of  Cher- 
bourg has  strengthened  any  jealousy  which  might 
have  existed.  Continental  Princes  are  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  their  neighbours,  to  witness  military'  dis- 
plays of  forces  which  may  ultimately  be  directed 
against  themselves  ;  and  a  great  naval  arsenal  oppo- 
site the  Channel  Islands  may  be  contemplated  by 
Englishmen  with  similar  equanimity.  I£  Orsim 
had  never  committed  his  crime,  Cherbourg  would 
probably  have  been  regarded  with  indifference.  In 
future  English  (jiovernments  will  be  justified  in 
cultivating  friendly  relations  with  France,  but  their 
object  will  be  defeated  if  it  is  habitually  proclaimed 
without  a  judicious  deference  to  popular  sympathies. 
The  rumours  of  possible  hostilities  between  France 
and  Austria  in  the  North  of  Italy  are  probably  with- 
out any  solid  foundation,  but  they  seem  to  indicate 
a  diminished  reliance  on  the  prudence  and  modera- 
tion of  the  French  Government.  It  is  highly  im- 
probable that  Russia  should  be  induced  by  any 
impulse  of  ambition  or  resentment  to  promote  a 
collision  which  would  seriously  interfere  with  her 
great  experiment  of  internal  reform.    The  Emperor 
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AtEXANDER  lias  undertaken,  in  proposing  the  cbin- 
mutation  of  servile  tenures,  a  task  which  was  too 
t!)rmidable  for  the  boasted  courage  of  his  father.  A 
CTore  partial  and  limited  form  of  serfdom  has  been 
Bircessfiilly  abolished  within  hfty  years  in  many 
parts  of  the  Continent.  The  social  and  economical 
difiicnlties  of  the  change  are  probabl}^  greater  in 
Russia  than  in  Germany,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  Emperor's  project  is  either 
chinerical  or  revolutionary.  The  Russian  peasant 
is  industrious,  versatile,  and  fond  of  money,  and  if 
the  adjustment  is  fairly  made  he  will  soon  imder- 
stand  the  advantage  of  commuting  personal  services 
into  fcxed  payments,  and  of  exempting  himself  from 
an  authority  which  is  always  liable  to  degenerate  into 
oppression  and  caprice.  The  prosperity  of  advancing 
civilization  would  render  the  Russian  Empire  at  the 
same  time  more  powerful  at  home  and  less  for- 
midable to  its  neighbours,  and  one  standing  temp- 
tation to  diplomatic  aggression  has  been  removed 
by  the  virtual  abdication  of  Frederick  William  of 
Prussia.  The  Regent  is  undei-stood  to  have 
emancipated  himself  from  the  baneful  influence 
which  still  affected  his  brother's  mind,  although  it 
was  no  longer  maintained  by  the  stronger  will  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that 
both  in  his  domestic  and  in  his  foreign  policy  the 
Prince  of  Fiiussia  will  consult  the  true  interests  of 
his  country.  A  majority  of  Moderate  Liberals  iu 
the  Chamber  is  prepared  to  act  in  concert  with  the 
Ministry,  and  the  Parliamentaiy  S3'^stem  may  gradu- 
ally become  vigorous  and  permanent  if  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation  learn  to  act  in  harmony 
with  the  Crowx,  while  they  avoid  the  danger  of 
compromising  their  own  independence. 

The   satisfactory  termination   of  the  Neapolitan 

dispute    by  the  release  and   compensation   of  the 

engineers  of  the  Cagliari  left  no  diplomatic  question 

^oT^en  between  Entjland  and  the  European  rowers. 
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except  the  final  settlement  of  the  Moldavian  snd 
Wallachian  Constitution.  After  an  unnecesjary 
display  of  warmth,  the  French  Government  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  a  pai'tial  union  of  the  pro- 
vinces, which  will  probably  give  rise  to  future 
intrigues  and  complications.  England  and  Aistria 
had  previously  defeated  the  project  of  creating  an 
independent  Principality  on  the  Danube  ;  Trance 
and  Russia  desired  in  turn  to  make  their  inluence 
felt  in  the  negotiation*,  and  Lord  Palmerston,  who 
had  steadily  supported  the  former  policy  of  the 
Western  alliance,  was  no  longer  in  office.  The 
prospects  of  Turkey,  under  the  operation  of  recent 
French  diplomacy,  are  by  no  means  enccuraging. 
When  Prince  Daniel,  of  Montenegro,  had  taken 
the  opportunity  of  inflicting  a  treacherous  defeat  on 
his  hereditary  enemies,  the  interposition  of  Franca 
prevented  the  Ottoman  Government  from  pro- 
secuting the  war.  In  Candia  foreign  intrigues 
keep  the  Christian  population  on  the  verge  of 
rebellion,  and  at  Jeddah  the  barbarous  fanati- 
cism of  the  local  authorities  has  necessitated 
vigorous  measures  of  repression,  which  are  scarcely 
compatible  with  the  nominal  SSoveraignty  of  the 

PoRTE. 

The  American  Government  has  only  discovered 
within  an  entire  year  a  single  ground  of  complaint 
against  England,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that,  in  dis- 
claiming a  supposed  Right  of  Visit  which  had  no 
foundation  in  international  law,  Lord  Malmesbuky 
will  have  done  something  to  mitigate  the  chronic 
jealousy  which  American  orators  affect  in  compli- 
ment to  the  Irish  immigrants  and  the  indigenous 
rabble.  In  his  recent  Message  to  Congress  the 
President  confines  his  menaces  to  Mexico,  to 
Spain,  and  to  the  feeble  Republics  of  the  Istlimus 
and  of  South  America.  It  is  not  impossible  that  in 
a  few  years  the  official  language  of  Washington  may 
reciprocate  the  good  feeUng  which   is  expressed 
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towaraa  the  people  of  the  United  States  at  every 
public  meeting  in  England. 

The  earliest  domestic  event  of  the  year  excited  an 
interest  which  was  altogether  unconnected  with  its 
political  importance.  Observers  who  had  long 
appredated  the  advantages  of  Constitutional 
Monarchy  and  the  personal  qualities  of  the  reigning 
Sovereign  were  surprised  by  the  sympathy  which 
the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Royal  called  forth  in 
every  household  in  the  kingdom.  No  public  rejoic- 
ing in  recent  times  has  been  so  genuine  and 
spontaneous,  and  a  larj?e  portion  of  the  popular 
enthusiasm  must  be  attributed  to  the  respect  and 
attachment  which  are  justly  entertained  for  the 
Queen.  The  distinctive  character,  however,  of  the 
occasion  consisted  in  the  eager  participation  of  the 
non-political  sex.  There  never  was  a  fitter 
opportunity  for  celebrating  a  festival  in  honour  of 
domestic  happiness.  Every  woman  feels  absorbing 
interest  in  an  ordinary  wedding,  and  in  their  high 
and  equal  station,  their  well  proportioned  years,and 
their  mutual  affection,  the  Koyal  couple  seemed  to 
be  forming  an  ideal  union,  like  a  marriage  in  some 
novel  which  all  the  world  was  simultaneously  read- 
ing. Any  advantage  which  may  hereafter  accrue  to 
England  or  to  Prussia  from  the  family  connexion 
will  be  welcome  when  it  is  attained,  but  the 
Princess  Royax  will  best  fulfil  the  kind  wishea 
which  accompanied  her  departure  by  enabling  her 
countrywomen  to  know  that  she  is  happy  in  her 
husband  and  her  home. 

A  few  days  before  the  marriage  Orsini's  atrocious 
attempt  to  assassinate  the  Emperor  had  produced 
as  strong  a  feeling  of  indignation  in  England  as  in 
France  itself.  The  extraordinary  blunders  which 
converted  public  sympathy  into  national  resent- 
ment may  be  partially  excused  on  the  ground  of 
terror  and  sudden  irritation,  and  it  is  undesirable 
to  reyire  unpleasant  discussions  which  are  fresh  in 
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the  memory  of  all  men.  The  Parliamentary  coni' 
plications  which  followed  were  fully  recorded  in  our 
own  columns,  both  at  the  time  and  at  the  close  of 
the  Session,  and  the  story  has  since  been  worn 
threadbare  in  the  apolopjetic  or  boastful  harangues 
of  autumnal  orators  in  the  provinces.  On  the  issue 
which  decided  the  fall  of  the  late  Ministrj'-  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  in  the  wrong.  Lord  Palme::iston 
liad  asserted  the  honour  of  England  with  a  high 
hand  in  all  serious  negotiations,  and  even  in  the 
decisive  debate  his  most  bitter  antagonist  taunted 
him  with  his  success  in  defeating  French  and 
Russian  manoeuvres  in  the  East.  The  Minister  who 
had  lately  commanded  universal  confidence  was  the 
proper  judge  of  a  diplomatic  form  ;  and  it  is  noto- 
rious that  the  present  Government  has  since  exceeded 
its  predecessors  in  devotion  to  the  Imperial  alliance. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  as  useless  to  question  the  prevail- 
ing opinion  of  Parliament  as  to  argue  with  the 
master  of  thirty  legions.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  House  of  Commons  was  tired  of  the  Whig 
Ministry',  and  that  the  coalition  which  took  advan- 
tage of  Oksini's  delinquencies  would  soon  have  found 
or  made  an  opportunity  of  uniting  ia  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  common  purpose.  The  same  com- 
bination of  Party  impulses,  of  sectional  grievances, 
and  of  individud  ambitions  rendered  it  afterwards 
impossible  to  aflirm  the  plain  and  necessary  truth 
which  was  embodied  in  Mr.  Caudwell's  unanswer- 
able resolution.  In  a  certain  sense,  all  political 
defeats  are  justl}'-  deserved, and  Lord  Palmeiiston's 
assuredly  formed  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Instead 
of  taking  advantage  of  a  strong  position  to  act 
with  confidence  and  ^^igour,  he  imprudently  re- 
lied on  the  temporary  popularity  by  which  his 
past  services  had  been  rewarded ;  and  if  the 
country  has  derived  no  especial  benefit  from  the 
change  of  Government,   official    statesmen    have 
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enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  learning  an  important 
lesson. 

The  political  calm  which  followed  the  close  of  tho 
Session  was  first  partially  interrupted  by  the 
announcement  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  strange  mission 
to  the  Ionian  Islands,  under  the  fantastic  title  of 
"  Lord  High  Commissioner  Extraordinary."  The 
popular  Constitution  which  an  unlucky  caprice  had 
bestow«d  on  the  islands  had  given  full  scope,  under 
the  superintendence  of  temporizing  Governors,  to 
the  intrigues  and  violence  of  native  demagogue3. 
For  some  years  seditious  language  has  been  the 
passport  to  office,  and  there  has  consequently  been 
an  abundant  rupply  of  a  kind  of  patriotism  which 
was  at  the  same  time  profitable  and  ix)pular.  The 
hostility  of  the  Christian  population  of  the  main- 
land to  the  Turkish  Government  has  given  a 
spuriously  national  direction  to  Ionian  clamour  and 
intrigue  ;  and  after  the  concession  of  every  local 
demand  which  the  ingenuity  of  faction  could  devise, 
the  Assembly,  the  Municipalities,  and  the  Press 
have  concentrated  their  pretensions  on  the  project 
of  a  union  with  the  Kingdom  of  Greece.  It  only 
remained  for  the  English  Government  to  choose 
between  the  surrender  of  the  Protectorate  and  the 
determination  to  enforce  upon  the  lonians  the 
necessary  condition  of  order  and  submission  ;  and 
the  choice  was  still  further  narrowed  by  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  Great 
Powers  to  the  abandonment  of  an  obligation  which 
had  been  imposed  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna.  A 
mission  which  seemed  to  imply  a  confession  of  past 
errors,  as  it  professedly  encouraged  the  hope  of  new 
concessions,  was  only  rendered  more  mischievous 
by  the  reputation  and  position  of  the  eloquent  but 
eccentric  statesman  whom  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  oddly 
announced  in  his  character  of  an  eminent  Homeric 
scholar.  Mr.Gi^vDSTONE's  well-known  sympathies  for 
tho  Greek  race  and  faith  might  probably  mislead  hia 
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judgment,  while  they  would  certainly  fail  in  con- 
ciliating native  discontent,  and  it  was  certain  that 
all  his  subtlety  would  fail  to  find  a  middle  terra 
between  the  maintenance  and  the  abandonment 
of  the  Protectorate.  Sir  John  Young's  awkward 
attempt  to  solve  the  difficulty  by  giving  up  the 
remoter  islands  transpired  through  the  negligence 
of  a  subordinate  official  at  the  most  embarrassing 
moment, and  henceforth  the  hopes  of  the  demagogue 
will  only  be  checked  by  the  most  vigorous  asser- 
tion of  the  protecting  authority.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
experiment  may  already  be  described  as  a  hopeless 
failure.  His  enthusiasm  for  the  Greek  cause  and 
his  extraordinary  deference  to  the  local  ecclesiastics 
are  too  sincere  and  too  unaccountable  for  the 
credulity  of  a  race  pre-eminent  in  the  cunning  which 
belongs  to  imperfect  civilization.  His  hearty  dis- 
play of  sympathies  not  usually  cherished  by  English- 
men is  naturally  mistaken  for  coarse  affectation  by 
the  Corfiotes,  and  in  the  smaller  islands  he  has  been 
generally  met  by  ostentatious  demands  for  a  union 
with  the  Kingdom  of  Greece.  His  proposed  visit 
to  Athens  will  not  fail,  while  it  gratifies  his  classical 
longings,  to  suggest  the  probability  of  a  secret 
negotiation  for  the  transfer  of  the  Soptinsular 
dominions.  The  principal  result  of  his  mission  will 
probably  be  displayed  in  his  early  coalition  with  the 
present  Government,  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  an 
alliance  which  has  long  appeared  probable  should 
be  consummated  by  an  unnecessary  sacrifice  of 
interests  connected  with  an  important  dependency. 

The  latter  part  of  the  autumn  has  been  disturbed 
by  the  commencement  of  a  partial  Refonn  agita- 
tion. The  pledge  which  Lord  John  Russell 
volunteered  seven  or  eight  years  ago  has  been 
adopted  with  a  kind  of  lukewarm  eagerness  by  every 
successive  Government,  but  the  performance  of  the 
promise  was  interrupted  by  the  Crimean  War,  and 
py  Tarioua  changes  of  Ministry,  down  to  the  resig-» 
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nation  of  Lord  Palmerston.  Lord  Derby  has 
followed  the  example  of  his  predecessors,  and  it 
seems  certain  tliat  some  project  of  the  kind  will  be 
brought  forward  and  seriously  discussed  in  the 
Session  of  1859.  The  necessity  of  reconstructing 
the  representative  system  has  become  a  political 
formula,  which  is  commonly  repeated  with  a  care- 
less fluency,  indicating  little  depth  of  conviction  ; 
but  an  absence  of  theoretical  symmetry,  though  it 
may  involve  no  real  convenience,  becomes  indefen- 
sible, and  even  practically  injurious,  when  it  ia 
made  the  subject  of  universal  remark.  It  is 
possible  to  devise  a  scheme  of  Reform  which  may 
be  harmless  and  even  beneficial,  but,  unluckily, 
admiring  artists,  in  proposing  to  repair  the  fabric 
of  the  Constitution,  introduce  competitors  who 
desire,  like  Mr.  Bright,  to  substitute  a  new- 
American  contrivance.  Nineteen-twentiefchs  of  the 
House  of  Commons  would  have  been  well  content 
to  dispense  with  the  measure  which  derives  its 
origin  from  the  initiative  of  Lord  John  Russell, 
and  of  the  residue  a  very  small  fraction  approves 
the  doctrines  which  have  been  preached  at  Birming- 
ham and  Manchester.  For  the  discontent  which 
may  follow  the  rejection  of  sweeping  projects  all 
parties  are  in  various  degrees  responsible.  The 
movement  has  hitherto  been  only  maintained  by 
the  activity  of  one  indefatigable  agitator,  and,  to 
keep  up  the  interest  of  successive  meetings,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  digress  into  many  subjects 
wholly  unconnected  with  Reform.  A  powerful  and 
self-willed  orator,  Mr.  Bright  finds  sympathetic 
hearers  to  applaud  opinions  and  arguments  which 
leave  in  cooler  moments  no  serious  convictions 
behind.  The  Birmingham  assembly  cheered  the 
denunciation  of  aristocratic  proneness  to  war,  as 
they  would  three  years  since  have  welcomed  au 
equally  eloquent  attack  on  aristocratic  coldness  in 
the  midst  of  general  warlike  enthusiasm.     In  Scot* 
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land  Mr.  Bright  sought  to  take  advantage  of  local 
jealousies  by  declaiming  against  the  territorial 
monopoly  of  the  great  landed  proprietors  ;  and  on 
both  occasions  it  was  evident  that  he  distrusted  the 
popularity  of  the  measure  which  it  was  hia  imme- 
diate business  to  recommend.  The  absence  of 
revolutionary  excitement  is  illustrated  by  the  com- 
pulsory abandonment  of  the  scheme  for  carving  out 
the  country  into  equal  electoral  districts.  The 
existing  constituencies  are  beginning  to  understand 
that  their  own  practical  disfranchisement  would 
follow  from  the  project  which  Mr.  Bright  origin- 
ally advocated,  as  he  still  holds  it  in  reserve. 
Reformers  may  transfer  and  subdivide  rights  of 
voting,  but  no  ingenuity  can  create  an  additional 
atom  of  political  power,  and  it  was  to  meet  a  growing 
conviction  of  this  truth  that  Mr. Bright  lately  apolo- 
gized for  his  plan,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  only 
increase  the  constituency  of  Edinburgh  by  a  limited 
percentage.  It  is  difficult  to  disabuse  Englishmen 
of  their  hereditary  belief  that  every  franchise  is  at 
the  same  time  a  privilege  and  a  trust.  The  com- 
parative moderation  of  demagogues  is  the  highest 
tribute  to  the  good  sense  and  sound  political  instinct 
of  a  nation  immemorially  free. 

The  political  occurrences  of  the  year  have 
exercised  litile  influence  over  the  condition  of 
industry  and  trade,  for  the  results  of  Lord  Elgi>''s 
Treaties  will  only  be  felt  after  a  considerable 
interval.  Notwithstanding  the  cheapness  of  money, 
commerce  has  languished  in  consequence  of  the 
monetary  crisis  of  1857,  or  rather  by  a  necessary 
reaction  from  the  previous  system  of  overtrading. 
Two  great  mechanical  experiments  of  the  highest 
commercial  importance  have  been  successfully  tried, 
although  neither  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  nor  the 
giant  ship  have  yet  been  brought  into  practical 
operation.  The  delay  in  the  launch  of  the 
Leviathan  and  the  unfortunate    fracture    of    the 
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ooeanic  cable  have,  unhappily,  caused  disappoint- 
ment and  loss  to  the  projectors  of  both  undertak- 
ings, but  it  has  been  positively  ascertained  that  all 
parts  of  the  world  may  be  brought  into  telegraphic 
communication,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  ordinary  traffic  wili  henceforth  be  made  cheaper 
and  quicker  by  the  economy  of  space  and  power  in 
vessels  of  colossal  size.  While  political  observers 
are  otten  tempted  to  doubt  the  progress  of  man- 
kind, it  is  satisfactory  that  in  one  great  department 
human  intelligence  is  becoming  ev^ery  day  more 
active  and  more  truitful.  The  generation  which 
has  discovered  railways  and  photography  and 
electric  telegraphs  entertains  a  conviction  unknown 
in  former  ages — that  it  has  but  raised  the  lid  which 
covers  an  inexhaustible  treasure  of  profitable  know- 
ledge. England  has  contributed  more  than  her 
share  to  the  mechanical  inventions  which  necessarily 
become  the  common  property  of  the  civilized  world  ; 
but  higher  qualities  are  implied  in  the  prouder 
boast,  that  alono  among  European  nations  she 
possesses  the  secret  of  organic  freedom,  which  con- 
sists in  willing  obedience  to  limited  and  responsible 
power.  

1859. 

The  year  which  ends  this  day  fitly  terminates  a 
decade  in  which  domestic  prosperity  and  advance- 
ment have  been  only  interrupted  by  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  external  disturbances  and  surprises.  The 
shallow  theorist  who,  about  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent reign,  announced  that  the  age  of  history  was 
over,  would  probably  have  arrived  at  an  opposite 
conclusion  if  he  had  lived  a  few  years  longer. 
Recent  annals  resemble  a  serial  romance,  in  which 
each  successive  chapter  is  distinguished  by  somfl 
strange  event  or  unexpected  turn  of  fortune. 
Since  the  Eevolution  of  1818  almost  every  year  haa 
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been  rendered  memorable  by  an  unforeseen  crisis 
or  catastrophe  of  its  own.  In  1850  the  reaction, 
already  triumphant  in  other  parts  of  the  Continent, 
was  visibly  impending  over  France,  but  public  at- 
tention was  principally  directed  to  the  armaments 
which  seemed  to  indicate  the  approach  of  an 
internecine  struggle  between.  Austria  and  Prussia, 
A  few  months  later  tho  quarrel  had  peen  suppressed 
by  the  dictatorial  interference  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  and  by  tho  end  of  1851  it  was  forgotten 
in  the  excitement  of  the  successful  conspiracy  which 
re-establish(;d  despotism  in  France.  In  1852  the 
Empire,  which  had  been  previously  proclaimed  as 
the  synonym  of  peace,  was  formally  inaugurated  by 
the  triumphant  adventurer  who  alone  among  ail  his 
contemporaries  had  believed  beforehand  in  his  own 
singular  destiny.  In  1853  the  newly-crowned 
Emperor  took  occasion  to  interfere  in  the  eccleaias- 
tical  affairs  of  Jerusalem,  and  consequently  Russia 
and  Turkey  were  in  the  autumn  fighting  on  the 
Danube,  while  all  the  diplomatists  of  Europe  were 
engaged  in  impotent  efforts  to  avert  the  more 
general  war  which  finally  broke  out  in  the  following 
year  ;  1854  was  made  famous  by  the  victory  on  the 
Alma,  by  the  glorious  blunder  of  Balaklava,  and  by 
the  desperate  heroism  which  prevailed  at  Inker- 
mann  ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  a  nation 
which  had  almost  forgotten  the  traditions  of  war 
was  penetrated  with  overwhelming  anxiety  for  the 
safety  of  the  remnant  of  the  Crimean  force.  Tho 
efforts  which  regenerated  the  English  Army  would 
have  sufficed  to  render  1855  memorable,  even  if  tho 
war  had  not  been  yirtually  terminated  by  the 
capture  of  Sebastopol.  In  1856  there  was  a  lull  in 
the  political  atmosphere,  while  the  Congress  of  Paris 
was  recording  the  result*  of  the  war  ;  and  the  calm 
was  but  slightly  ruffled  by  one  of  the  periodical 
differences  with  America  which  generally  mark  the 
iapproach  of  a  Presidential  election.    In  the  spring 


of  1857  a  foreign  Minister  congratulated  an  EngKsh 
friend  on  the  happy  condition  of  a  people  which 
seemed  to  have  no  more  pressing  grievance  than  the 
presence  of  some  intrusive  cows  in  one  of  the  public 
parks.  A  fortnight  later  the  news  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny  arrived,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  summer 
it  was  known  that  a  fhandful  of  Europeans  was 
fighting  for  life  and  death  with  the  entire  Bengal 
army,  now  arrayed  in  open  rebellion  against  Eng- 
land. Misfortunes,  dangers,  and  triumphs  which 
might  have  sufficed  for  the  history  of  a  generation — • 
the  massacre  of  Cawnpore,  the  preservation  of  the 
Punjab,  the  siege  of  Delhi,  and  the  march  of 
Havelock  on  Luclaiow — resulted  towards  the  end 
of  the  year  in  a  confidence,  not  uncheckered  by 
anxiety,  that  the  fortune  of  England  would  still 
maintain  itself  in  India.  The  victories  of  Lord 
Clyde  and  his  lieutenants,  and  the  general  pacifica- 
tion which  gradually  followed,completed  the  cycle  of 
the  great  Eastern  struggle  in  tlie  course  of  1858. 
Twelve  months  ago  sanguine  observers  might  have 
hoped  that  a  stormy  period  was  to  be  followed  by  a 
corresponding  interval  of  security  and  repose. 

In  domestic  affairs,  the  equal  balance  of  parties 
and  the  consequent  instability  of  Cabinets  have 
been  found  compatible  during  the  last  ten  years 
with  general  contentment  and  progress.  The 
Keform  (question  was  reopened  by  Lord  John 
KussELL  when  his  Government,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  period,  was  rapidly  declining  in  popularity 
end  power  ;  but,  notwithstanding  diligent  nursing, 
and  all  but  unanimous  adhesion  on  the  part  of  poli- 
tical leaders,  the  agitation  is  even  now  only  on  the 
Bve  of  arriving  at  an  artificial  and  undesired  success. 
The  country  has  been  employed  rather  in  profiting 
by  previous  amendments  of  its  institutions  than  in 
recommencing  the  process  of  organic  legislation. 
The  profound  security  of  1850  left  the  community 
at  leisure    for    the    alarm    and    irritation    which 
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followed  on  Cardinal  Wiseman's  bombastic  defiance 
of  English  feeling,  and  on  the  ill-timed  acceptance 
of  the  challenge  in  the  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
DuKH.^M.  The  Parliamentary  demonstration  which 
occupied  the  ensuing  Session  8carc«ly  divided  the 
public  interest  with  the  gorgeous  Exhibition  of  Arts 
and  Manufactures  in  the  Hyde  Park  Crystal  Palace. 
No  original  enterprise  of  the  kind  has  ever  been 
equally  popular  and  successful,  for  the  brijliant 
display  which  took  place  in  Paris  four  years  later 
was  professedly  copied  from  the  English  undertak- 
ing. It  was  said  that  more  than  a  million  of 
strangers  were  attracted  to  London  by  the  Exhibi- 
tion, and  during  the  whole  summer  the  most  care- 
less observer  was  aware  of  an  unusual  crowd  in  the 
streets.  In  some  departments  of  industry  per- 
manent improvements  have  arisen  from  the  op- 
portunity of  comparing  various  products,  and  the 
novel  application  of  glass  and  iron  to  the  highest 
purposes  of  architecture  has  been  perpetuated  on  a 
colossal  scale  in  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham. 
The  triumph  of  mechanical  art  and  of  commercial 
associations  was  so  complete  as  to  furnish  some 
excuse  for  the  optimists,  who  found  in  the  con- 
course of  sight  seeing  foreigners  a  pledge  of  universal 
and  perpetual  peace.  At  the  same  time,  not- 
"withstanding  the  increasing  weakness  of  the  Go- 
vernment, domestic  differences  appeared  to  have 
terminated  with  the  passing  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Bill,  and  the  year  was  almost  at  an  end  when 
the  dismissal  of  the  ablest  member  of  the  Cabinet 
by  his  ofhcial  superior  commenced  or  announced  the 
personal  dissensions  which  have  since  deprived  the 
Liberal  majority  of  half  its  natural  strength.  As 
soon  as  Parliament  met  in  1852  Lord  Palmerston, 
amid  general  merriment,  took  an  opportunity  o*' 
driving  his  late  colleague  from  power,  and  on  Lord 
Derby's  consequent  accession  the  principal  member 
of  the  Torj  party  were  for  the  first  time  admitt© 
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to  office.  Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr.  Walpole,  Sir  John" 
Pakingtox,  and  Mr.  Eexley  have  justified,  by 
their  subsequent  career,  the  discernment  of  their 
chief, but  the  experiment  of  a  Protectionist  Ministry 
was  principally  remarkable  for  the  definitive  aban- 
donment of  Protection.  As  long  as  the  present  distri- 
bution of  political  power  secures  a  predominance  to 
the  more  intelligent  classes,  Free  Trade  is  hence- 
forth, like  Parliamentary  representation  or  Minis- 
terial responsibility,  not  so  much  a  prevalent  opinion 
as  an  article  of  national  faith.  A  general  election 
left  Lord  Derby's  Government  in  a  minority,  and, 
after  a  fierce  conflict  over  Mr.  Disraeli's  injudicious 
Budget,  the  House  of  Commons  passed  a  vote  in 
the  middle  of  December  which  necessitated  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  Ministry.  In  the  autumn  of  1852 
the  Duke  of  WELLI^"GTON  died  in  the  fulness  of 
age,  two  years  after  Sir  Robert  Peel's  premature 
death.  The  pageant  of  the  Duke's  public  funeral 
was  ennobled  by  the  universal  reverence  wliich  was 
felt  even  more  deeply  for  his  strong  and  simple 
character  than  for  his  great  achievements.  No 
statesman  has  since  taken  the  place  in  public  esti- 
mation which  was  occupied  by  Wellington  and 
Peel  in  their  later  years,  irrespective  of  party 
opinion  and  feeling. 

The  Aberdeen  Government  of  1853,  strong  in 
the  ability  and  political  following  of  its  members, 
might  probably  have  remained  i)OW'erful  and 
prosperous  for  a  long  period  if  the  Russian  War  had 
not  intervened.  Mr.  Gladstone's  comprehensive 
financial  measures  were  calculated  to  increase  the 
prosperity  which  was  anticipated  with  reasonable 
confidence,  and  it  could  scarcely  be  foreseen  that 
Lord  Aberdeen's  extreme  anxiety  for  peace  would 
become  a  principal  secondary  cause  of  a  formidable 
and  expensive  war.  In  1854  a  Reform  Bill,  which 
had  been  framed  in  an  equitable  spirit  by  Lord 
John  Russell,  was  summarily  thrown  over  by  the 
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House  of  Commons  on  the  satisfactory  pretext  that 
it  was  impossible  in  the  crisis  of  a  great  struggle  to 
pay  due  attention  to  organic  projects  of  change. 
Future  experience  may,  perhaps,  show  that  it  would 
have  been  wiser  to  dispense  with  the  plausibio 
excuse,  and  to  buy  oflf,  at  the  cost  of  a  limited  evil, 
indefinite  possibilities  of  mischief.  The  news  from 
the  Crimea  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  Govern- 
ment even  if  the  ancient  Whig  leader  had  not  at- 
tempted to  anticipate  the  ifall  of  his  colleagues. 
Lord  Pal:^ikrston  succeeded  to  the  head  of  affairs 
at  the  beginning  of  1855,  when  the  crisis  was  already 
passing,  and  the  popularity  which  attended  the 
success  of  the  following  campaign,  after  canying 
him  safely  through  the  Session  of  185G,  seemed  to 
be  increased  and  confirmed  by  his  triumph  at  the 
general  election  of  1857  ovor  a  coalition  of  all  his 
numerous  opponents.  The  negligence  and  errors 
by  which  the  Ministry  afterwards  threw  away  its 
commanding  position  are  still  within  recent 
memory.  Early  in  1858  Lord  Derby  once  more 
profited  by  the  dissension  of  his  opponents,  and  the 
ability  and  popular  manners  of  some  of  his 
colleagues  reconciled  the  country  and  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  temporary  continuance  of  an 
Administration  which  was  evidently  destined  only 
to  endure  until  the  leaders  of  the  majority  had 
found  means  to  reconcile  their  differences.  The 
chronic  disorganization  of  parties  has  happily  not 
produced  any  intermission  of  social  or  commercial 
progress.  Although  the  Crimean  War,  the  Indian 
Mutinj"-,  and  the  monetary  crisis  of  1857  have  suc- 
cessively excited  general  anxiety  within  the  last  ten 
years,  the  wealth  and  the  population  of  the  country 
in  1860  far  exceed  the  standard  of  1850.  The  gold 
discoveries,  in  addition  to  their  direct  action  on  the 
cun-ency,  have  created  new  markets  for  English 
products  at  the  Antipodes.  Australia,  South  Africa, 
and  New  Zealand  are  flourishing  and  loyal    com- 
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Xnunltles,  and  the  extension  of  railways  over  various 
parts  of  the  world  has  encouraged  the  production 
and  supplied  the  consumption  of  the  greatest 
industrial  population  in  the  world.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  greater  accumulations  of  wealth 
have  ever  taken  place  in  a  period  of  ten  years  in 
any  age  or  country,  and  for  the  first  time  within 
recent  experience  the  reward  of  labour  has  increased 
even  more  largely  than  the  profits  of  capital.  An 
unprecedented  duration  of  agricultural  prosperity 
has  led  to  a  general  advance  of  wages  in  the 
country,  and  in  every  department  of  skilled 
industry  able  workmen  find  it  in  their  power  to  com- 
mand almost  any  price  for  their  services. 

The  year  1869  was  characterized,  like  the  period 
which  it  terminated,  by  a  surprise  in  foreign 
politics,  a  change  of  Ministry  at  home,  and  a  steady 
increase  of  material  prosperity.  As  if  to  impress 
the  year  from  its  commencement  with  the  historical 
character  which  it  was  destined  to  bear,  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  selected  the  1st  of  January 
for  the  public  announcement  of  his  hostile  inten- 
tions to  Austria.  At  the  customary  reception  at  the 
Tuileries,  Baron  Hubner  was  informed  that  the 
relations  of  the  two  Empires  were  unfortunately  no 
longer  friendly,  and  the  Imperial  language  was,  as 
the  result  proved,  correctly  interpreted  by  those 
who  considered  it  equivalent  to  a  prospective 
declaration  of  war.  The  Court  of  Vienna  was 
probably  not  taken  altogether  unaware,  for  reports 
and  even  detailed  accounts  of  French  military  pre- 
parations had  been  circulated  in  diplomatic  regions 
during  the  previous  summer  and  autumn.  It  was 
said  that  the  English  statesman  who  had  recently 
visited  the  Emperor  at  Compibgne  had  returned 
home  with  impressions  of  uneasiness  and  anxiety  ; 
and  it  was  known  that  the  Cabinet  of  Turin  was 
unusualfy  active  in  the  display  of  its  long-standing 
hostility  to  Austria.    The  rumour  of  an  impending 
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rupture  seemed  less  incredible  to  observers  who 
reflected  that,  if  Napoleon  III.  wished  for  war, 
Italy  furnished  at  the  moment  the  only  available 
field  for  a  singlehanded  conflict  with  an  isolated 
opponent.  The  neutrality  of  England  was  assured 
by  the  national  sympathy  with  the  Italian  cause, 
and  the  Germans,  %vho  would  have  risen  as  one  man 
to  resent  the  violation  of  their  frontier,  might 
probably  remain  inactive  while  Austria  was  assailed 
only  in  her  Transalpine  possessions.  There  was  no 
reason  for  peace  except  the  risk  of  an  Italian 
campaign,  and  the  total  absence  of  any  legitimate 
cause  of  quarrel.  The  Emperor  of  the  Fkench  has 
since  explained  that  he  made  war  for  an  "idea," 
or,  in  other  words,  for  the  aggrandizement  of  his 
country,  ot  his  dynasty,  and  of  himself.  Tho 
Austrian  Government,  correctly  judging  his  inten- 
tions, unwisely  played  into  his  hands  by  neglecting 
a  negotiation  which  was  known  to  be  fruitless, 
instead  of  throwing  upon  the  real  aggressor  the  un- 
divided responsibility  of  his  own  policy.  A  few 
days  after  the  speech  to  Baron  II ubner  the  passes 
of  the  Tyrolese  Alps  were  crowded  with  troops  and 
artillery,  until  before  the  end  of  the  month  50,000 
additional  soldiers  were  massed  on  the  western 
frontier  of  Lombardy.  The  King  of  Sardinia,  who 
alone  among  the  belligerents  had  a  sound  reason  for 
desiring  war,  made  the  movement  of  the  Austrian 
armies  the  excuse  for  a  fiery  speech  to  his  Parlia- 
ment, and  under  his  orders  Gaiudaldi  began  to 
ori^anize  volunteer  regiments,  consisting  in  part  of 
Lombard  subjects  and  even  of  Italian  deserters 
from  the  Austrian  army.  The  i^'rench  E\ipekor  in 
the  meantime  steadily  pursued  his  preparations,  in 
the  well-founded  confidence  that  his  ally  and  hia 
enemy  would  relieve  him  from  the  necessity  of 
actually  precipitating  the  rupture.  The  marriage 
of  his  cousin,  Prince  Napoleoit,  with  the  daughter 
ot  the  King  of  Sardinia  was  justly  regarded  as  s,n 
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Indication  of  a  warlike  policy,  and  the  Tiopes  of 
those  who  still  persevered  in  the  expectation  of 
peace  were  founded  on  the  backwardness  of  public 
opinion  in  France,  on  the  hostile  demonstrations  of 
Germany,  and  on  the  well-meant  efibrts  of  the  Eng- 
lish Government.  It  afterwards  appeared  that  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  understood  his  countrymen  well 
enough  to  know  that  as  soon  as  war  became  inevit- 
able the  recollections  of  the  First  Empire  would 
suffice  to  render  a  campaign  in  Italy  universally 
popular.  Frenclimen  of  the  present  generation, 
although  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  advantages 
of  wealth,  grew  up,  under  the  teaching  of  Bj^ranger 
and  Thiers,  in  the  belief  that  military  glory  was 
better  than  justice,  than  freedom,  and  even  than 
material  prosperity.  The  general  indifference  at  tho 
commencement  of  the  dispute  arose  from  a  total 
want  «f  sympathy  for  Italy,  and  from  a  natural 
ignorance  of  any  cause  of  quarrel  with  Austria. 
When  hostilities  were  about  to  commence,  the 
march  of  the  troops  superseded  in  interest  all 
irrelevant  inquiries  as  to  the  cause  which  had  set 
them  in  motion.  An  eloquent  writer  expressed  the 
general  feeling  in  a  dithyrambic  address  to  a  regi- 
ment of  conscripts,  which  was  exhorted  to  go  and 
conquer  for  the  honour  of  its  eagle,  in  the  con- 
fidence that  France  must  be  in  her  proper  place  as 
soon  as  she  burst  beyond  her  own  frontier. 

The  irritation  which  prevailed,  both  among  the 
German  Governments  and  their  subjects,  could  not 
be  wholly  disregarded  on  the  eve  of  an  Austrian 
war.  The  days  have  happily  passed  in  which  a 
French  invader  could  hope  to  find  alliance  or 
sympathy,  beyond  the  Rhine.  On  the  approach  of 
the  crisis  tho  smaller  {States  adopted  ostentatious 
measures  of  precaution,  and  the  organs  of  opinion 
unanimouily  demanded  a  national  armament  against 
the  hereditary  enemy  of  German  independence. 
Tho    Confederation,    however,    is     powerless    for 
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external  warfare  without  the  lead  of  Prussia,  and 
the  Regent  was  influenced  by  the  ui-gent  repre- 
sentations of  England,  by  the  menacing  attitude  of 
Russia,  and  perhaps  by  the  ancient  jealousy  which 
divides  the  two  great  German  Towers.  If  the 
Federal  territory  had  been  violated,  the  neutraUty 
of  Prussia  would  have  been  oven-uled  by  the 
universal  enthusiasm  of  the  nation,  and  it  is  to 
Germany  that  Europe  is  mainly  indebted  for  the 
short  duration  ot  tlie  war,  although  an  early  peace 
may  probaV)ly  have  been  included  in  the  designs  of 
France.  In  the  meantime  the  Emperor  Napoleon' 
foresaw  that  his  enterprise  miglit  safely  be  com- 
menced while  his  unfriendly  neighbours  were 
negotiating  and  arming,  nor  was  it  difficult  to 
answer  by  fair  professions  and  plausible  excuses 
the  friendly  remonstrances  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment. Lord  Dekby  and  Lord  Malmesbury  were, 
with  good  reason,  more  bent  upon  preserving  the 
peace  of  Europe  than  on  weighing  the  exact  value 
of  the  demands  and  arguments  which  were 
advanced  by  the  various  parties  to  the  controversy. 
They  urged  upon  France  the  risk  of  a  general  war, 
on  Sardinia  the  duties  of  good  neighbourhood,  and 
on  Austria  the  expediency  of  making  even  un- 
palatable concessions  for  the  sake  of  disarming  a 
formidable  adversary.  As  the  Emperor  J5  apoleox 
had  deliberately  resolved  on  a  rupture,  which  the 
Austrian  Government  judged  to  be  inevitable,  while 
the  King  ,  of  Sardinia  was  in  full  pursuit  of  the 
professed  object  and  main  pui-pose  of  his  whole 
reign,  it  was  not  surprising  that  English  diplomacy, 
misconceiving  the  intentions  of  all  the  Governments 
with  which  it  dealt,  continued  to  appeal  to  their 
prudence  and  moderation, 

"  YainUer  than  the  hen 

"  To  her  false  daughters  in  the  pool ;  for  none 

*  Regarded." 
Thrdughout  the  diacussion  the  Austrian  Minister 
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candidly  professed  his  conviction  that  all  negotia- 
tion was  useless  ;  and  Napoleon-  III.  was  compelled 
to  throw  off  tlic  mask  by  allecting  to  refer  the 
(jtiarrel  to  a  Congi'oss,  when  Lord  Cowley  had 
obtained  at  Vienna  the  concession  of  uU  the  French 
demands.  The  English  Government  might  console 
itself  for  the  failure  of  its  efforts  by  the  certainty 
that  any  other  diplomatic  course  would  have  led  to 
precisely  the  same  result  ;  but  Lord  Malmesbuiit 
committed  a  grave  error  in  adopting  ;jn  unfriendly 
tone  to  the  only  belligerent  who  to  a  reasonable 
cause  of  war  added  an  mtt iligible  ulterior  policy.  It 
was  judicious  to  apply  every  available  pressure  at 
Paris,  where  the  decision  between  peace  and  war 
absolutely  rested  ;  but,  when  the  struggle  was  seen 
to  be  inevitable,  it  was  a  blunder  to  denounce  the 
salutary  ambition  which  offers  the  only  security  for 
the  future  independence  of  Italy.  The  aggrandize- 
ment of  Sardinia  into  a  powerful  State  can  alone 
put  an  end  to  the  enduring  contest  between  France 
and  Austria,  and  the  universal  sympathy  of  the 
English  nation  had  justified  beforehand  the  ap- 
proaching effort  of  the  Italian  people  to  throw  ofi: 
for  ever  the  yoke  of  the  foreigner.  The  Austrian 
Government,  with  a  natural  confidence  in  a  large 
and  well-appointed  armj-,  seemed  to  welcome  the 
collision,  which  could  not  ultimately  have  been 
evaded,  and  by  taking  the  initiative  it  unwisely 
]->rovided  the  real  author  of  the  war  mth  a  technical 
justification  of  his  predetermined  policy.  The 
"English  Ministers  displayed  their  good  faith  rather 
than  their  foresight  by  alternate  reproofs  to  the 
belligerents,  who  successively  disappointed  their 
sanguine  expectations.  When  Lord  Cowley  was 
met  by  the  project  of  a  Congress  Mr.  Dlsraeli 
intimated  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction,  wliich  was 
probably  deepened  by  his  own  recent  assurance  to 
the  House  of  Commons  that  France  was  not  even 
amuBg.    Lord  Derby  in  his  turn  denounced  as 

D2 
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culpable  the  Austrian  declaration  of  war  against 
Sardinia,  although  subsequent  events  proved  that 
the  assumption  of  the  offensive  was  only  to  bo 
blamed  as  a  proof  of  strategic  incapacity.  The  feel- 
ing of  the  country  was  similarly  divided,  although 
both  the  conflicting  opinions  rested  on  sounder 
foundations.  General  goodwill  to  Italy  combined 
with  universal  distrust  of  France  to  create  a  balance 
of  tendencies,  which  was  practically  represented  by 
a  unanimous  demand  for  neutrality.  Hasty 
roasojiera  have  generalized  into  a  permanent 
doctrine  a  policy  which  was  only  applicable  to  a 
particular  combination  of  circumstances.  It  was 
enough  that  the  arms  of  England  could  assuredly 
not  be  employed  either  to  establish  the  preponder- 
ance of  France  in  Europe  or  to  perpetuate  the  op- 
pression of  Italy  by  Austria. 

After  hurrying  on  the  war  and  crossing  the 
Ticino  in  overwhelming  force,  the  Austrian  Generals 
paused,  while  the  French  were  crossing  the  Alps,  as 
if  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  quality  of  force 
which  their  sudden  advance  had  temporarily 
deranged.  Before  any  active  operations  commenced 
the  Allies  were  in  lino,  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
in  person  had,  with  rare  and  just  confidence  in  his 
own  powers,  assumed  the  supreme  command. 
Count  Gyulai,  already  thrown  upon  the  defensive, 
was  in  doubt  whether  the  attack  would  commence 
on  the  right  or  left  bank  of  the  Po,  and  the  first 
attempt  to  ascertain  the  intentions  of  the  French 
only  served  to  illustrate  their  superiority  at  the 
combat  of  Montebello.  When  his  preparations 
were  complete  the  Emperor,  with  great  skill, 
massed  his  forces  to  his  own  left  and  commenced 
his  advance  ;  but,  although  the  Austrians  were 
taken  entirely  by  surprise,  it  was  only  by  the  in- 
competency or  dissensions  of  their  Generals  that 
they  failed  to  achieve  success  at  Magenta.  Afte 
their  defeat  an^  entire  change  took  place  iu  thf 
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Austrian  plan  of  the  campaign,  and,  instead  of 
carrying  the  war  into  tlie  enemy's  country,  it  was 
suddenly  determined  to  rely  on  the  chances  of  one 
great  battle  immediately  in  advance  of  the  famous 
Q\iadrangle.  Piacenza,  upon  which  millions  had 
been  expended,  and  many  minor  strongholds  were 
blown  up,  Ferrara  was  soon  afterwards  abandoned, 
and  the  rivers  which  descend  from  the  Alps  to  the 
Po  were,  to  the  surprise  of  the  French,  successively 
left  without  defence.  The  new  plan  of  campaign 
was  probably  more  judicious  than  the  original 
scheme,  but  it  produced  throughout  Europe  the 
impression  of  a  defeat.  The  policy  of  retreat  was 
perhaps  in  some  degree  suggested  by  the  revolu- 
tions which  had  taken  place  in  Parma,  Modena,  and 
Tuscany  as  soon  as  the  war  broke  out.  The 
Austrians  probably  felt  confident  that  the  failure  of 
the  French  invasion  would  restore  their  own 
supremacy  in  Italy,  and  they  were  at  the  same  time 
hard  pressed  by  the  daring  advance  of  Garibaldi 
along  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  arming  the  population 
as  he  went.  The  Piedmontese  army  had  earned 
more  than  its  share  of  glory  at  Montebello,  and  it 
had  obtained  a  success  of  its  own  in  the  combat  of 
Palestro.  The  exploits  of  Garibaldi  aroused  the 
enthusiasm  of  every  genuine  Italian,  and  the 
Emperor  INapgleon  was  still  regarded  with  a  con- 
fidence which  would  have  been  prudent  if  it  had 
proceeded  from  a  generous  impulse.  In  the  great 
Battle  of  Solferino  the  French  once  more  out- 
fought their  opponents,  although  Benedek,  on  the 
right  of  the  Austrian  line,  obtained  a  liardiy-won 
and  barren  advantage  over  the  Piedmontese.  The 
Emperor  Napoleon  had  thus  far  advanced  without 
a  check,  and  he  had  personally  conquered  the  will- 
ing submission  of  his  own  Marshals  and  Generals  by 
the  proof  of  his  military  capacity  ;  but  he  found 
himself  in  front  of  four  great  fortresses,  occupied 
by  an  enemy  still  superior  in  number,  and  the  un- 
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sparing  employment  of  his  picked  regiments  had  left 
him  to  rely  mainly  on  the  general  body  of  his  army. 
Behind  the  Austrians  was  the  TjtoI,  with  Germany 
at  its  back,  and  enough  seemed  to  have  been  done 
for  glory  in  a  war  which,  perhaps,  had  no  other 
definite  object.  To  the  utter  astonishment  of  Italy 
and  Europe,  it  was  announced  that  the  two 
IbiPEKORS  had  agreed  first  on  an  armistice,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  on  the  conditions  of  peace. 
Tlie  advantageous  position  of  Austria  in  tlie  Quad- 
rangle would  probably  have  suggested  perse^'erance 
in  the  contest,  but  Hungary  was  at  the  moment  on 
the  verge  of  a  rebellion,  certain  of  success  so  long 
as  the  Austrian  army  was  engaged  in  Italy,  a  French 
squadron  had  only  a  few  days  before  made  a 
demonstration  off  the  port  of  Zara,  and  a  still  more 
powerful  flotilla  was  ready  to  open  fire  on  Venice. 
by  the  Treaty  of  Villafranca  Lombardy  was  ceded 
to  France,  and  then  transferred  to  Piedmont,  and 
it  was  agreed  that  the  fugitive  Princes  of  Central 
Italy  should  be  restored  to  their  thrones.  The  diffi- 
culties which  are  now  supposed  to  call  for  the 
arbitration  of  a  Congress  were  at  the  moment 
probably  not  foreseen  by  either  of  the  Imperial 
diplomatists.  The  ItJilians  of  the  Duchies  and  of 
the  Romagna  have  refused  to  accept  the  counsels  of 
their  powerful  patron,  for  their  leaders  from  the 
first  discerned, with  admirabl*  sagacity,  the  obstacles 
to  an  intervention  on  the  part  either  of  France  or 
of  Austria.  Since  the  Treaty  of  Villafranca,  and 
notwithstanding  the  definitive  Peace  of  Zurich,  the 
population  of  Central  Italy  has,  with  the  avowed 
countenance  of  King  Victor  Emmajsuel,  steadily 
maintained  its  resolution  to  annex  itself  to  Pied- 
mont. The  vast  importance  of  possession  in 
national  as  in  private  litigation  was  never  mdre  re- 
markably illustrated.  The  Tuscans  and  their 
neighbours  are  indebted  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
for  the  opportunity  of  manajrinfir  their  own  aflB^irs, 
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T)tit  their  own  courage  and  wisdom  Lave  taught 
them  that  provisional  independence  tends  to  per- 
petuate itself  by  the  very  fact  of  its  existence.  For 
the  first  time  since  the  ill-omened  expedition  of 
Charles  VIII.,  the  whole  of  Italy,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Venetia  and  of  the  city  of  Kome,  has  for 
some  months  been  exempt  from  foreign  control. 
Austria  is  hindered  by  serious  internal  dangers 
from  attempting  to  retrieve  her  recent  failures,  and, 
excepting  for  the  factitious  agitation  among  the 
Romish  clergy,  a  general  consent  of  opinion  would 
acquiesce  in  the  continuance  of  the  existing  inde- 
pendence. The  Pope,  who  is  the  most  formidable 
of  the  Central  Italian  pretenders,  has  exercised  no 
real  sovereignty  in  the  Roniagiia  since  his  flight  ia 
1848,  The  restoration  of  his  power  at  best  could 
only  consist  in  the  return  of  a  foreign  garrison. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Sovereign  whose 
interference  might  have  been  most  eflectual  has  at 
last  recognized  the  expediency  of  leaving  Italy  to 
settle  down  according  to  its  own  natural  equilibrium. 
The  internal  politics  of  England  were  not  per- 
ceptibly influenced  by  the  warlike  aspect  of  Con- 
tinental aSairs.  The  charge  against  Lord  Derby's 
Government  of  entertaining  Austraiu  sympathies 
produced  little  effect  at  the  time,  and  it  was  after- 
wards disproved  by  the  exhibition  of  impartial  help- 
lessness in  Lord  Malmesbury's  correspondence. 
The  Ministers,  however,  soon  lost  the  apparent 
popularity  which  they  had  enjoyed  during  the 
preceding  Session,  and  they  insured  their  own 
defeat  by  the  introduction  of  a  Reform  Bill  which 
two  of  the  most  conspicuous  members  of  their  own 
body  refused  to  support.  The  disfrancliising  clauses 
which  proved  fatal  to  the  Bill  may  probably  be  at- 
tributed to  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Disraeli, 
yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  most  skilful  tactics 
Would  have  baffled  Lord  John  Russell's  vigilant 
hostility.     The  reunion  of  the  Liberal  leaders  op 
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some  early  occasion  was  at  the  same tinleinevitable, 
and  necessarily  fatal  to  the  Administration.     The 
General  Election,  although  it  brought  the  numerical 
strength  of  parties   nearer  to  an  equality,  converted 
a  partially  neutral   majority  into  a   determined  Op- 
position ;  and   the   decisive   vote   with    which  the 
summer  Session  commenced  really  gave  effect  to  the 
wish   of  the   country.     Tlie    present    Government 
includes   an   unusual  proportion  of  eminent  Parlia- 
mentary  leaders,  and  the  compromises  of  opinion 
which  will  necessarily  be  effected  among  its  different 
sections  may,  perhaps,  approximately  represent  the 
deliberate    judgment     of    the    community.       Mr, 
DisHAELi  and  his  followers   are   better  employed  in 
checking  the  errors  of  the  Ministry  than  in  bidding 
from  the  Treasury  bench   against  a  Liberal  Opposi- 
tion for  popular  support.  The  Parliamentary  history 
of  the  year   was   reviewed  in   our  columns   at  the 
close  of  the  Session, and  it  has  not  become  necessary 
for  the  Government  to  make  any  announcement  of 
imj)ortance  during  the  llecess.     The   steady  refusal 
of  Jjord  Palmerston   and  Lord  John  Russell  to 
participate   in  a  Congress   until   securities   for    the 
rights  of  Italy  were   obtained   has  accurately  corre- 
sponded with   the   feelings   and    convictions  of   all 
political   parties   in   the    United    Kingdom.      The 
clamour  which  has  lately  been  raised   by  the  Irish 
priesthood  in   favour  of  the  Pope  scarcely  affects  to 
connect   itself  with  those   considerations   of  justice 
and   expediency  which   determine  the   conduct  of 
statesmen.     A  sectarian  agitation  in  favour  of  the 
indefeasible  sovereignty  of  a  foteign   potentate  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  an  exception  to  the  remark- 
able  unanimity  which   prevails   among   intelligent 
laymen.     The  English  Government,  although  it  has 
never  interfered  with  the  temporal  dominion  of  the 
Holy  See,  cannot  pledge  itself  when  it  takes  part  in 
a  European  arbitration  to  disregard  the  actual  condi-. 
tion  of  the  different  Italian  nrovinces. 
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The  political  tranquillity  of  the  autumn  was  only 
disturbed  oy  one  or  two  speeches  in  which  Mr. 
Bright,  with  a  candid  indiscretion,  explained  some 
of  his  ulterior  objects  in  advocating  a  revolution  in 
the  representative  system.  It  is  undoubtedly  absurd 
to  recommend  organic  changes  which  are  to  produce 
no  perceptible  results,  but  the  mystery  of  Preform 
loses  much  of  its  imposing  character  when  ita 
probable  consequences  are  examined  in  detail.  Ac- 
cording to  INIr.  Bright,  the  increase  of  the  consti- 
tuencies will  lead  directly  to  a  fiscal  revolution,  by 
which  all  the  public  burdens  will  be  imposed  on 
property,  while  its  owners  are  excluded  from  all 
share  in  political  power.  The  absolute  divorce  of 
taxation  from  representation  may  not,  perhaps,  tend 
to  the  exercise  of  strict  economy  in  the  national 
expenditure,  and  for  the  present  Mr.  Bright's 
appeals  to  the  cupidity  of  the  working  classes  seem 
not  to  have  met  with  general  support.  The  most 
eager  claimants  of  an  extended  franchise  naturally 
shrink  from  the  premature  recommendation  that 
they  should  use  the  irresponsible  power  which  they 
are  to  attain  for  purposes  of  selfish  injustice.  In 
public  meetings  of  every  description  political  discus- 
sions have  been  found  so  distasteful  that  speakers 
have  in  almost  all  instances  dwelt  either  on  foreign 
affairs  or  on  tiie  defences  of  the  country.  The  dis- 
closures of  electoral  corruption,  although  they  have 
attracted  serious  and  pamful  attention, offered,  from 
their  peculiar  character,  little  room  for  the  display 
of  after-dinner  eloquence.  The  revelations  of 
Glocester  and  Wakefield  were  painful  to  the  more 
respectable  portions  of  all  political  parties.  Tha 
hypocritical  blindness  of  candidates  and  of  the 
central  managers  of  elections  in  London  is  more 
offensive  the*  the  coarse  roguery  of  their  humbler 
agents  or  the  venality  of  pauper  electors.  The 
hackneyed  nostrums  of  secret  voting  and  of  swamp- 
ing the  eating  constituencies  are  generally  felt  to 
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be  inapplicable  remedies.  The  evil  consists  not  in 
t]ie  purchase  of  votes,  but  in  the  low  moral  condi- 
tion or  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  electors  who  are 
willing  to  sell  them.  The  Glocester  delinquents 
would  not  become  better  constituents  in  conse- 
quence of  any  aiTangemont  which  might  deprive 
tnem  of  their  accustomed  market.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  reflect  that  the  House  of  Commons,  in  its  collec- 
tive capacity,  bears  comparatively  little  trace  of  the 
stains  which  in  some  instances  attend  the  process  oi 
election. 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  questions  of  social 
economy  has  been  forced  into  prominence  by  the 
dispute  between  the  London  builders  and  their 
workmen.  Tn  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  the 
managers  of  a  Trades'  Union  Society  ordered  the 
men  employed  by  a  particular  firm  to  strike  for  a 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour,  and  the  masters, 
who  had  been  previously  organized  for  purposes  of 
defence,  immediately  answered  the  challenge  by  a 
**  lock-out  "  extending  over  120  large  establish- 
ments. After  a  short  interval  the  builders  reopened 
their  yards  to  all  workmen  who  were  willing  to 
renounce  the  obnoxious  dictations  of  the  Trade 
Societies,  and  after  a  strugtrle  of  several  months 
the  so-called  **  Declaration  "  has  been  accepted  by 
the  great  majority  of  the  original  recusants.  It  can 
scarcely  be  said  that  the  contest  has  thrown  any 
additional  light  on  the  policy  of  combinations  ;  but 
every  unsuccessful  strike  probably  conveys  a 
practical  lesson  to  those  who  are  most  liable  to 
misunderstand  the  true  relations  between  labour 
.ind  capital.  The  educated  and  commercial  sections 
of  the  community  may  learn  from  these  periodical 
disturbances  that  the  sound  economical  creed  which 
bhev  have  fortunately  adopted  is,  for  ihe  present, 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  their  own  country 
and  class.  Nearly  all  foreigners  believe  in  the 
beneficent  effect  of  legislat:  n  on  trade,  and  the 
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numerical  majority  of  Englishmen  still  attribute 
the  rate  of  wages  to  the  atate  of  the  law  or  to  the 
will  of  the  employer.  It  is  an  advantage,  however, 
when  the  leaders  of  the  Trades'  Unions  appeal  to 
reason  and  principle  by  their  very  use  of  crude 
rhetorical  phrases  which  are  most  repulsive  to  the 
rigid  economist.  Faulty  arguments  put  forward  in 
good  faith  may  be  answered  and  rectified,  wliile 
mere  invective  only  tends  to  envenom  the  dispute. 
It  must  be  admitted,  to  the  honour  of  the  workmen 
in  the  building  trades,  that,  if  they  were  misled  by 
idle  sophisms,  they  bore  the  consequences  of  their 
error  at  the  cost  of  themselves  and  their  families, 
without  attempting  to  revenge  their  supposed 
wrongs  on  society.  During  the  long  cessation  from 
labour  of  thousands  of  able  bodied  men  there  has 
been  neither  an  increase  of  crime  nor  even  an 
extraordinary  pressure  on  the  poor-rates  in  the 
metropolitan  district.  The  power  of  organization 
displayed  by  the  operatives  gives  them  an  addi- 
tional claim  to  be  heard  when  they  put  forward 
demands  which  they  honestly  believe  to  b^  just. 
When  they  find  that  they  are  treated  with  sincere 
respect  they  may,  perhaps,  gradually  open  their 
minds  to  the  conviction  that  their  favourite  policy 
consists  of  one  elaborate  and  complicated  mistake. 
The  unavoidable  inconvenience  of  possessions 
and  commercial  relations  extending  round  the  globe 
were  exemplified  by  the  arrival  in  the  same  week  in 
September  of  disagreeable  intelligence  from  the 
North-West  Coast  of  America  and  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Peiho.  The  Treaty  which  was  concluded 
between  Lord  Ashburton  and  Mr.  Webster  un- 
fortunately contained  a  loose  geographical  descrip- 
tion of  the  boundary  line  which  follows  the  Strait 
of  Fuca.  American  ingenuity  has  not  failed  to 
urge  a  claim  which  is  possibly  consistent  with  a 
strained  interpretation  of  the  letter  of  the  Treaty, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  until    the  question   was 
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decided  the  Island  of  San  Juan,  forming  ft  pdrtlon 
of  the  debateable  (ground,  should  be  regarded  as 
neutral  territory.  The  congregation  of  desperadoes 
and  adventurers  attracted  by  the  gold  discoveries 
in  British  Columbia  appears  to  have  suggested  to 
General  Harney, — an  officer  formerly  connected 
with  Filibustering  speculations — the  design  of 
acquiring  a  vulgar  popularity  by  a  wanton  outrage 
against  the  English  flag.  With  a  small  force, 
probably  selected  in  the  hope  of  inviting  resistance, 
the  intruder  took  possession  of  the  disputed  terri- 
tory, and  the  prudence  of  •  Mr.  Douglas,  the 
Governor  of  Vancouver's  Island,  alone  averted  a 
disastrous  collision.  The  insolence  of  General 
Harney,  though  it  was  applauded  by  many 
journalists  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  was, 
fortunately,  too  indefensible  to  be  adopted  by  the 
Government  of  Washington.  The  most  respectable 
omcer  in  the  Federal  Army  has  been  sent  to 
supersede  the  offender,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope 
that,  notwithstanding  the  impending  contest  for 
the  Presidency,  England  will  not  be  forced  into  a 
quarrel  for  the  benefit  of  any  Republican  or  Demo- 
cratic candidate. 

The  collision  with  the  Chinese  was  a  more  serious 
misadventure,  nor  is  the  English  mind  easily  re- 
conciled to  the  defeat  of  a  naval  expedition,  how- 
ever great  may  be  the  superiority  of  the  hostile 
force.  The  engagement,  which  itself  partook  of  the 
nature  of  a  surprise,  was  the  consequence  of  diplo- 
matic complications  such  as  may  be  expected  to 
ai-ise  in  dealings  with  a  nation  hitherto  impenetrable 
to  the  principles  of  European  morality.  Inter- 
national law  implies  a  reciprocity  of  obligation, 
which  has  never  practically  existed  between  China 
and  England,  and  oven  Lord  Elgin's  Treaty  created 
rather  a  contingent  right  of  coercion  than  a  reliable 
contract  between  responsible  Governments.  Mr, 
Bruce  found  on  his  arrival  at  Shanghai  that  his 
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reception  "at  Pekin  would,  if  possible,  he  evaded, 
and  he  observed  that  the  Mandarins  derived  con- 
fidence from  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  forces, 
then  employed  in  an  unsuccessful  enterprise  on  the 
coast  of  Annam.  After  much  fruitless  negotiation, 
the  Ambassador  procured  the  escort  of  an  English 
squadron,  and  Admiral  Hope,  attempting,  at  his 
request,  to  force  the  entrance  to  the  Peiho,  was 
repulsed,  notwithstanding  his  own  desperate 
gallantry  and  that  of  his  officers  and  men,  by  tho 
fire  of  a  well-directed  artillery,  backed  by  an  over- 
whelming force  of  the  best  troops  in  the  Empire. 
The  subsequent  failure  of  the  American  Minister  to 
obtain  an  audience  of  the  Emperor  aflbrded  a  suffi- 
cient proof  that  submission  to  Chinese  demands  waa 
not  likely  to  be  attended  with  satisfactory  results. 

A  crusade  ot  a  different  kind,  unexpectedly  under- 
taken by  Spain  against  Morocco,  may,  in  some  re- 
Bpects,be  considered  an  anachronism;  but  the  proces- 
sions, the  sermons,  the  reminiscences  of  Pelayo,  of 
RuY  Diaz  ,  and  of  Isabella  I.  probably  represent 
the  sentimental  associations  of  antiquaries  rather 
than  the  political  motives  of  Marshal  O'Donnell. 
The  triumph  of  the  Cross  over  the  Crescent  might 
furnish  good  reasons  for  war,  if  the  argument  were 
not  equally  applicable  at  all  times  and  in  all  places 
where  Christians  find  themselves  in  contact  with. 
Mussulman  neighbours.  As  far  as  the  contest  is  of 
a  religious  nature,  tho  Spaniards  have  the  dis- 
advantage of  only  affecting  proselytizing  zeal,  while 
their  simpler  and  more  savage  opponents  are 
thoroughly  in  earnest.  The  belief  that  Paradise 
awaits  the  slayer  of  an  infidel,  though  it  has  died 
out  in  Europe,  may  probably  still  flourish,  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Atlas.  The  true  reasons  of  the  invasion 
are  more  prosaic,  if  not  more  prudent,  and  the 
most  urgent  of  all  is  a  desire  to  prove  in  compara- 
tive safety  the  recent  regeneration  of  the  finances, 
the  army,  and  the  administration  of  Spain,    A  hope 
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of  emulating  the  French  conquests  in' Africa  is  un- 
doubtedly entertained  by  the  Spanish  nation, 
although  it  has  been  formally  disavowed  in  the 
official  correspondence  with  the  English  Govern- 
ment. It  has  suited  the  purpose  of  Spanish  politi- 
cians or  of  foreign  emissaries  to  convert  a  portion  of 
the  popular  excitement  into  a  burst  of  jealousy 
against  England.  Ejcperience  and  calm«r  considera- 
tion will,  perhaps,  lead  to  the  conviction  that 
pacific  counsels  were  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
goodwill  which  on  the  part  of  this  country  attends 
every  independent  and  prosperous  community.  If 
►Spain  can  by  her  own  resources  recover  her  former 
rank  as  a  gi-eat  Power,  an  additional  weight  will  be 
added  to  the  balance  of  forces,  which  furnishes  the 
best  security  for  the  peace  of  Europe.  The  pre- 
anature  display  of  vigour  in  the  unnecessary  attack 
on  Morocco  can  only  postpone  the  perfect  recovery 
of  the  nation  and  the  Government  from  the  weak- 
ness and  confusion  of  sevei-al  previous  gcneiations. 
The  empty  clamour  against  England  was  plagiarized 
by  the  Spaniards  from  the  neighbours  whom  they 
habitually  fear  and  imitate.  For  »ome  months 
after  the  close  of  tlie  war  French  journals  of  all 
colours  denounced  with  strange  unanimity  the 
national  sympathy  for  Italian  independence,  which 
appeared  to  English  minds  as  inoffensive  as  it  was 
general  and  inevitable.  Travellers  and  residents  in 
France  leported  tho  existence  of  universal  irrita- 
ition  in  all  classes,  and  the  army  was  not  discouraged 
in  boastful  anticipations  of  the  long-prophesied 
invasion.  .  The  agitation,  afterwards  suddenly 
calmed  by  the  direct  interference  of  tho  Govern- 
ment, was  not  unnaturally  attributed  to  the 
authority  whicli  has  since  shown  its  power  to  control 
it.  The  alarm  which  might  have  been  excited  on 
this  side  of  the  Channel  was  materially  allayed  by 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  na^'y  since  the  beginning 
of  1858  ;  but  the  reiterated  menaces  -  of   France, 
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illustrated  by  a  -wholly  unprovoked  attack  upon 
.Vustria,  have  at  last  produced  a  firm  resolution  to 
render  invasion  henceforth,  impossible.  The  rapid 
nrganization  of  liifle  Volunteers,  if  it  perpetuates 
itaelf  in  a  national  custom,  will  have  been  by  fai- 
the  most  important  movement  of  the  year.  Con- 
sgious  ability  to  protect  the  shores  of  England 
against  all  assailants  will  calm  the  susceptibility  of 
popular  feeling  even  when  subjects  of  dispute  with 
France  unfortunately  arise.  Two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  Volunteers,  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  rifle 
and  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  military  dis- 
cipline, would,  in  conjunction  with  the  Regular 
Army  and  Militia,  outmatch  any  force  which  could 
find  its  way  across  the  Channel.  After  a  campaign 
of  three  months,  many  of  the  Volunteer  regiments 
would  be  competent  to  take  their  place  in  a  line  of 
battle,  and  in  the  meantime  they  might  witli  little 
assistance  gaiTison  all  the  strong  places  in  the  king- 
dom. In  the  contingency  of  an  attack  on  Malta  or 
Gibraltar,  the  existence  of  a  sufficient  domestic 
force  would  set  the  army  at  liberty  for  foreign 
service.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity 
of  the  friendly  professions  which  have  recently 
been  made  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French  ;  but  six 
weeks  ago  the  relations  between  the  two  countries 
were  on  an  unsatisfactory  footing,  and  at  this 
moment  the  French  Government  is  pushing  on  with 
extraordinary  zeal  the  suspicious  project  of  the 
impracticable  Suez  Caual.  All  future  negotiations 
will  be  facilitated  by  the  knowledge  that,  in  the 
event  of  a  rupture,  no  enemy  can  henceforth  hope 
to  inflict  a  deadly  blow  upon  England. 

The  old  year  has  ended  with  a  general  advance  of 
prosperity,  and  with  cheerful  hopes  for  the  future. 
Exports  and  imports,  employment  and  profits,  and 
the  produce  of  the  public  revenue  have  steadily 
increased,  notwithstanding  political  uneasines*  and 
the  Continentalwar.  «^The.,  shippinf  interest  stems, 
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likely  soon  to  recover  from  the  exceptional  ^epres^. 
sion  which  followed  on  the  special  demand  for 
vessels  durini;  the  Crimean  campaign.  Every  other 
branch  of  industry  is  flourishing  as  abundantly  aS 
at  any  former  period,  and  the  England  of  1860  is 
richer,  stronger,  and  better  contented  than  the 
wealthy  and  prosperous  England  which  in  1850 
commanded  the  respect  and  envy  of  the  world. 


1860. 

"During  the  year  which  closes  to-day  the  condition 
of  England  has  b«en  tranquil  and  generally 
prosperous.  Political  activity  has  been  bo  entirely 
confined  to  Parliam  itary  discussions  that  the 
history  of  domestic  events  might  almost  terminate 
vith  the  end  of  the  Session.  In  the  absence  of 
popular  agitation  both  Houses  ventured  in  turn  on 
an  unexpected  exercise  of  independent  judgment. 
The  Oommons,  representing  the  real  opinion  of  the 
country,unanimously  shelved  the  project  of  Reform, 
which  almost  every  member  had,  in  deference  to 
conventional  clamour,  individually  pledged  himself 
to  support.  When  the  House  of  Lords,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  "Revolution,  ventured  to  correct 
an  acknowledged  error  in  a  perverse  Budget,  the 
substantial  protection  afforded  to  the  public  revenue 
was  generally  accepted  as  an  excuse  for  the  bold 
constitutional  novelty.  The  acquiescence  of  the 
community  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Paper  Duty 
and  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  Reform  Bill  may, 
perhaps,  encourage  Party  leaders  to  assert  their  own 
coHvictions  on  the  hustings,  as  well  as  in  Parlia- 
ment. When  insincere  professions  have  been  safely 
disregarded  in  practice, it  may  be  assumed  that  they 
were  unnecessary  or  misdirected.  The  recent  sus- 
pension of  political  excitement  may  in  some  degree 
bo  attributed  to  tho  confi^enco  which  is  reposed  iix 
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the  Government,  or  rather  in  its  chief.  Lord 
Palmekston  possesses,  in  popular  estimation  even 
more  perfectly  than  in  his  real  character,  that  com- 
bination of  habitual  tenacity  with  opportune 
pliability  which  befits  an  English  Minister.  His 
measures  are  consequently  seldom  attributed  to 
capricious  levity,  and  his  prudent  resistance  never 
provokes  the  ridicule  which  attaches  to  bigotry  and 
prejudice.  A  single-minded  regard  to  State 
expediency  would  characterize  a  perfect  statesman, 
and  the  Premier  is  believed  to  be  comparatively 
exempt  from  any  personal  bias  which  could 
interfere  with  the  discharge  of  his  public  duty.  The 
gaiety  of  his  imperturbable  temper  enables  him  in 
ordinary  circumstances  to  compose  the  dissensions 
of  his  colleagues,  and  to  retain  the  willing  tdlegiance 
of  his  followers.  If  the  feeling  which  is  entertained 
to  his  person  falls  shorts  of  enthusiasm,  no  English- 
man, whatever  may  be  his  party  leaning,  is  ashamed 
to  be  represented  at  home  or  abroad  by  Lord 
Palmerston.  His  tenure  of  power  will  probably 
long  bo  secure  against  external  assaults,  if  the  tact 
which  has  often  averted  the  threatened  disruption 
of  the  Cabinet  continues  to  baffle  the  eccentricities 
of  its  most  restless  member. 

The  Government  has  been  materially  strengthened 
by  the  coincidence  of  its  foreign  policy  with  the 
judgment  and  feelings  of  the  country.  Extra- 
ordinary events  have  directed  towards  Italy  the 
anxiety  and  enthusiasm  w^hich  find  no  immediate 
employment  at  home,  and,  with  some  allowance  for 
official  mistakes  and  vacillations,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  diplomacy  of  England  has  been  prudent, 
firm,  and  consistent.  In  the  excusable  alarm  which 
was  caused  by  the  war  of  1859,  Lord  Derby  and 
Lord  Malmesbury  had  fallen  into  the  blunder  of 
deprecating  that  aggrandizement  of  Sardinia  which 
they  ought  to  have  regarded  as  the  only  compensa- 
tion for  the  encouragenient  of   French  ambition^ ' 
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The  principal  niembors  of  the  present  Ministry  Trere 
friendly  to  the  cause  of  Italy,  and  if  thoj'-  formerly 
entertained  any  undue  leaning  to  France,  the  bias 
lias  since  been  effectually  corroctt-d.  In  promoting 
the  establishment  of  a  powerful  Italian  kingdom, 
Ijord  I*ALMEK.STON  WHS  cordially  seconded  by  Lord 
.loHN  Russell,  and  it  fortunately  happened  that 
Air.  Gladstone's  sy^mpathiea  were  enlisted  on  the 
side  of  sound  jwlicy  and  of  justice.  The  less  liberal 
or  more  sceptical  members  of  the  Government,  if 
they  neither  desired  nor  expected  the  triumph  of 
the  national  cause,  could  otter  no  practical  opposi- 
tion to  a  system  of  non-intervention.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  18G0  the  consolidation  of  Northern 
Jtaly  into  a  single  St;itc  was  stdl  incomplete  and 
uncertain.  Farini  governed  Parma,  Modena,  and 
■Romagna,  with  the  title  of  Dictator,  in  the  name 
of  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  Tuscany  had  recently 
been  prevented  by  French  interference  from  placing 
a  Sardinian  Prince  at  the  head  of  the  Provisional 
Administration.  Although  the  stipulations  of  Villa- 
franca  had  been  annulled  by  the  refusal  of  the 
provinces  to  restore  the  dethroned  potentates, 
sanguine  Italians  were  not  unwilling  to  accept  the 
conqueror  of  Solferino  as  the  arbiter  of  their 
destinies.  In  a  pamphlet, wliich  was  justly  regarded 
as  an  Imperial  manifesto,  the  Pope  had  been  urged 
to  acquiesce  in  the  independence  of  his  revolted 
subjects,  and  to  content  himself  with  a  nominal 
Sovereignty  in  the  city  of  Home.  It  was  evident 
that  the  secularization  of  the  ecclesiastical  dominions 
implied  the  constitution  of  a  kingdom  of  Northern 
Italy,  and  it  seemed  possible  that  the  assent  of 
France  to  the  annexation  of  the  Duchies  was  only 
delayed  in  temporary  deference  to  the  reasonable 
reolamations  of  Austria.  The  English  Government, 
relying  on  the  personal  and  ofhcial  assurances  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  had  not  yet  discovered  the 
key  of  the  mystery,  and  Lord  CowLi^y  prudently 
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turned  a  'deaf  ear  to  incidental  hints  of  designs 
which  could  only  be  carried  out  by  a  violation  of 
formal  promises.  The  secret  bargain,  by  which 
Savoy  and  ISiice  were  to  he  the  price  of  French 
assistance  to  Piedmont,  liad  become  inoperative  by 
the  failure  of  the  Allies  to  conquer  Venetia.  The 
determination  of  Central  Italy  to  form  a  part  of  an 
independent  nation  furnished  an  excuse  for  sub- 
stituting a  compulsory  arrangement  for  the  abortive 
contract.  While  France  was  ostensibly  advocating 
the  claims  of  the  fugitive  Grand  Dukes,  Count 
Cavour  Avas  struggling  in  vain  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  buying  off  at  a  heavy  price  the  scruples 
which  could  not  be  gratuitously  surmounted.  In 
the  midst  of  its  rapid  expansion  the  Sardinian 
kingdom  was  to  be  dismembered  on  pretexts  and  by 
processes  which  were  even  more  objectionable  than 
the  simple  act  of  spoHation.  When  the  King  and 
his  Minister  had  been  forced  to  submit,  the  Parisian 
journals  suddenly  began  to  suggest  the  expediency 
of  annexation,  while  in  the  provinces  themselves 
French  agents  organized  demonstrations  in  favour 
of  the  Imperial  Government.  Semi-official  writers 
proved  that  nature  and  history  concurred  in  assign- 
ing to  France  the  northern  slopes  of  tlie  Alps  and 
the  frontiers  of  the  former  empire.  Considerations 
of  symmetry  and  of  strategy  were  put  forward  to 
justify  the  anticipated  sufiVages  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  Government,  to  prove  its  consistency  and 
moderation,  promised  that  Switzerland  should  be 
secured  by  the  possession  of  the  valleys  to  the  south 
of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  At  a  later  period  the 
French  title  was  rested  chiefly  on  the  Piedmontese 
cession,  although  it  was  professedly  confirmed  by  a 
popular  vote,  taken  under  circumstances  of  more 
than  ordinary  pressure  and  fraud.  When  at  last  the 
seizure  was  on  the  eve  of  completion,  the  Swiss 
Kesident  at  Paris  was  informed  that  the  whole  oi 
Savoy  would  bo  included  in  the  new  French  depart- 
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xnents.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  had  apparently 
miscalculated  the  impression  which  was  actually 
produced  by  the  disclosure  of  the  intrigue.  All 
Europe  regarded  the  annexation  of  Savoy  as  a 
revival  of  the  old  Imperial  policy,  and  Belgium  and 
Germany,  especially^  remembered  that  French 
cupidity  had  always  associated  the  frontier  of  the 
Rhine  with  the  barrier  which  had  now  been  reached 
on  the  summit  of  the  Alps.  The  Prussian  Govern- 
ment was  only  restrained  by  the  prudent  modera- 
tion of  England  from  anticipating  future  aggression 
by  an  immediate  rupture,  and  Lord  Palmerstox 
and  his  colleagues,  while  they  recognized  the  impos- 
sibility of  forcible  interference,  openly  resented  the 
audacity  and  astuteness  of  their  former  ally.  It 
was  felt  that  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  concluded  in 
January  would  bo  regarded  in  France  and  on  the 
Continent  as  the  price  of  English  acquiescence  in 
the  spoliation  of  March.  The  unwilling  spectators 
of  the  encroachment  could  only  acquit  themselves 
from  the  charge  of  having  been  accomplices  by  the 
confession  that  they  had  been  dupes.  Lord  John" 
Russell,  who  had  been  one  of  the  most  zealous 
advocates  of  the  French  connexion,  expressed  tho 
sentiments  of  the  entire  Cabinet  when,  amid  the 
cheers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  with  a  me- 
nacing allusion  to  a  possible  defensive  coalition,  he 
formally  renounced  the  exclusive  alliance  with 
France. 

After  paying  the  heavy  price  exacted  by  hia  con- 
federate, *  Victor  Emmanuel  was  at  last  free  to 
accept  the  allegiance  which  Central  Italy  had 
spontaneously  tendered.  Lord  John  Russell  had 
at  an  earlier  period  recommended  a  fresh  appeal  to 
the  people,  and  the  French  Government  took  the 
opportunity  of  insisting  on  a  new  application  of 
the  rude  and  fraudulent  contrivance  of  universal 
suffrage.  It  happened  that  in  Romagna  and  in  the 
Duchies  the  wishes  of  the  population  coincided  for 


tlie  time  with  the  policy  which  had  been  long  before 
dispassionately  adopted  by  thoughtful  statesmen 
and  patriots.  The  form  of  the  vote  for  once  repre- 
sented the  sentiments  and  interests  of  the  nation, 
and  it  was  only  unfortunate  that  a  respectable 
precedent  should  be  unnecessarily  provided  for 
future  acta  of  territorial  or  despotic  usurpation.  As 
soon  as  the  ceremony  was  finished  the  King  ratified 
the  acceptance  which  he  had  before  conditionally 
announced,  and  in  a  short  address  to  his  new  sub- 
jects at  Florence  he  intimated  his  determination  to 
complete  on  a  future  occasion  the  task  which  was 
half  accomplished  by  the  union  of  North- Western 
and  Central  Italy.  The  Pope,  moved  to  excusable 
anger  by  the  final  loss  of  the  Legations,  expressed 
his  temporal  helplessness  and  his  spiritual  wishes 
in  the  form  of  an  excommunication,  which  indirectly 
glanced  at  enemies  even  more  detested  than  the 
contumacious  King  of  Sardinia.  The  somi-oflicial 
manifesto  of  the  Emperor  had  already  been  con- 
demned in  a  Papal  allocution,  and  the  protection  of 
the  French  garrison,  though  still  indispensable, 
became  daily  more  unwelcome.  Under  the  advice 
of  Monsignor  de  Merode,  a  Belgian  priest  who  had 
formerly  been  a  soldier,  the  Pope  determined  to 
organize  an  army  of  his  own — of  Frenchmen,  of 
Belgians,  of  Austrians,  and,  finally,  of  those  Irish 
recruits  whose  inglorious  adventures  have  since 
formed  so  fertile  a  topic  of  ridicule.  The  project 
was  rendered  serious  by  General  Lamoriciere's 
acceptance  of  the  chief  command.  Sanguine  Re- 
actionists hoped  that  the  French  would  resent  any 
reverses  which  might  befall  a  celebrated  country- 
man, and,  in  the  event  of  an  Italian  war,  it  was 
thought  that  the  unbroken  Neapolitan  army  would 
be  available  as  a  reserve  to  the  Pupal  General.  In 
the  midst  of  vague  and  objectless  expectation,  Italy 
and  Europe  were  startled  by  the  opening  of  a 
chivalrous  romance  which  soon  developed    itself 
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into  an  enUrprise  of  well-considered  heroism.  In 
the  early  spring  the  chronic  uneasiness  of  Sicily 
had  broken  out  in  occasional  coniiicts  between  the 
Royal  troops  and  irregular  bands  of  insurgents.  The 
multitude  were  led,  as  in  former  Sicilian  distur- 
bances, by  some  of  the  gentry  and  of  the  priests, 
and,  although  the  ultimate  triumpJi  of  the  Govern- 
ment seemed  inevitable,  there  was  no  leason  to 
doubt  the  universal  disaffection  of  the  island.  The 
contest  would  have  terminated,  after  an  obscure 
struggle,  with  the  usual  official  cruelties  and 
murders,  if  a  daring  leader  had  not  seen  and  seized 
the  occasion  for  carrying  on  the  great  work  of 
Italian  liberation.  From  the  close  of  the  war 
Garibaldi  had  chafed  in  unwilling  repose,  succes- 
sively relinquishing,  in  deference  to  the  King's 
Government,  his  organization  of  "  Tlie  Armed 
Hot  ion,"  and  his  sclieme  for  occupying  with  a. 
volunteer  force  the  remaining  possessions  of  the 
Church.  The  surrender  of  his  native  district  of 
Isice  to  a  hated  foreigner  led  to  a  final  breach  with 
the  Minister  who  had  submitted  to  the  sacrifice, 
and,  resolving  henceforth  to  act  for  liimself, 
though  never  for  his  own  personal  advantage, 
Garibaldi  sailed  from  Genoa  at  tlie  beginning  of 
May,  and  landed  imopposed  at  Marsala  in  sight  of 
two  Neapolitan  frigates.  His  force  consisted  of  a 
few  hundreds  of  his  former  followers  in  the  Lom- 
bard campaign,  and  in  a  rapid  march  to  the 
northern  coast  he  increased  his  numbers  rather 
than  his  strength  by  the  accession  of  the  irregular 
bands  in  the  neighbourhood.  Twenty-five  thousand 
Neapolitan  troops  in  Palermo  and  its  environs, 
supported  by  a  squadron  in  command  of  the  sea, 
were  baffled  at  Monreale,  voi-sted  in  the  combat  of 
Calatafimi,  and  at  last  surprised  by  the  presence 
of  the  popular  General  in  the  city  itself.  After  a 
faint  show  of  defence  the  garrison  evacuated  the 
^lace  under  a    capitulation  signed  on   board  the 
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English  flagship,  so  that  in  a  few  weeks  the  expedi- 
tion which  had  been  denounced  as  piratical  had 
assumed  the  proportions  of  a  regular  and  successful 
aampaign.  The  timidity  or  incapacity  of  the 
N'eapolitan  naval  officers  had  allowed  successive 
disembarkations,  which  swelled  the  invading  force 
to  three  or  four  thousand  effective  Infantry,  ^\^th  a 
few  field  pieces.  The  reports  of  the  Liberator's 
earlier  triumphs  produced  universal  excitement  in 
Northern  Italy.  The  roads  were  crowded  with 
volunteers,  the  regular  troops  threatened  desertion, 
and  the  Government  was  half  unwilling  and  wholly 
powerless  to  check  the  national  crusade.  After  thtj 
surrender  of  Palermo  the  emancipation  of  all  Sicily 
was  confidently  anticipated.  Yet  the  Royal 
troops  in  Messina  and  Syracuse  still  outnumbered 
the  invaders,  while  the  insurgent  bands,  although 
their  presence  was  annoying  to  the  enemy,  were 
almost  useless  through  their  deficiency  in  discipline 
and  in  steadiness.  When  Garibaldi  advanced  east- 
ward, the  Neapolitans,  after  making  a  last  stand  at 
•Melazzo,  retired  into  the  citadel  of  Messina,  where 
the  garrison  has  since  remained  without  molesta- 
tion. The  rest  of  the  island  passed  under  the 
authority  of  the  liberating  General,  who  assumed 
the  title  and  functions  of  Dictator.  The  future 
union  of  Sicily  to  the  Italian  kingdom  was  formally 
proclaimed,  but  the  partisans  of  immediate  annexa- 
tion were  summarily  and  sternly  silenced.  The 
Dictator  required  uncontrolled  power  for  the  com- 
pletion of  an  enterprise  of  which  the  conquest  of 
Sicily  was  only  the  commencement  ;  and,  although 
hc*may  at  a  later  period  have  displayed  some  un- 
soundness of  judgment,  he  was  undoubtedly  right  in 
retaining  the  conduct  of  an  undertaking  on  which 
the  Piedmontese  Government  could  never  have 
entered. 

The  King  of  Naples,  after  ordering  the  bombard- 
ZRent  of  Palermo,  and  sanctioning  the  shameful 
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capitulation  of  his  troops,  displayed  all  the  weak- 
ness, the  precipitation,  and  the  inconsistency  of 
helpless  alarm.  He  granted  a  Constitution,  ho 
oftered  to  join  Piedmont  in  a  war  with  Austria,  he 
appealed  to  England  and  France  for  assistance,  and 
the  only  mtasure  which  he  neglected  was  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  overwhelming  force  for 
the  purpose  of  crushing  the  invader  as  soon  as  ho 
passed  the  Straits.  A  timely  display  of  vigour 
would  probably  have  confirmed  the  fidelity  of  the 
army  and  the  fleet,  and  it  would  have  encouraged 
the  population  of  the  Royalist  provinces  to  resist 
revolutionary  movements.  In  the  meantime 
Garibaldi  was  preparing  to  justify  the  terror  which 
had  paralysed  the  Court  of  Naples.  In  the 
beginning  of  August,  three  months  after  his  arrival 
in  Sicily,  he  threw  his  force  in  small  detachments 
across  the  Straits,  and  advancing  by  rapid  marches, 
unimpeded  by  a  single  combat,  he  entered  the 
capital  in  advance  of  his  army,  while  the  King, with 
50,000  regular  troops,  retired  upon  Capua  and 
Gaeta.  To  the  astonishment  of  Europe,  one  half  of 
Italy  was  made  free  almost  without  a  blow,  and  it 
was  not  surprising  that  the  sole  hero  of  an  un- 
paralleled achievement  should  entertain  an  exagge- 
rated belief  in  his  own  fortune  and  resources.  The 
annexation  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to  the  Italian 
Kingdom  was  again  postponed,  and,  although  the 
Neapolitan  army  still  outnumbered  the  invader's 
force,  Garibaldi  looked  confidently  to  the  libe- 
ration of  Italy  trora  the  Austrians  in  the  north- 
east, and  from  the  French  in  the  centre.  He 
demanded  of  the  King  the  dismissal  of  Cavour  aijd 
FARiNi,and  he  announced  lo  the  Sicilians  his  inten- 
tion of  proclaiming  the  independence  of  Italy  from 
the  summit  of  the  Capitol.  There  seemed  too  much 
reason  to  fear  that  the  single-minded  Liberator 
would  become  the  involuntary  tool  of  the  faction 
which  has  long  proved  itself  the  deadliest  enemy  o£ 
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the  ~  national  cause.  The  danger  waa  averted  by 
the  fortunate  resistance  of  the  Neapolitan  army,  by 
the  foresight  and  daring  of  the  Sardinian  Govern- 
ment, and,  above  all,  by  the  perfect  loyalty  of 
Garibaldi  himself. 

While  the  liberating  amiy  was  preparing  to 
operate  against  Capua,  Count  Cavour  and  General 
CiALDiNi  arranged  a  private  interview  with  tho 
Emperor  Napoleon,  who  happened  to  be  making  a 
progress  through  hia  new  provinces.  On  their 
return  the  Government  at  once  summoned  the  Pope 
to  dismiss  his  foreign  levies,  and,  on  his  refusal, 
CiALDiNi  and  Fanti  crossed  the  frontier  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  States  with  overwhelming  forces.  The 
pretext  for  the  war  was  frivolous,  but  the  motives 
for  undertaking  it  were  so  cogent  that  all  the  Con- 
tinental Powers  followed  the  example  of  France  by 
passive  acquiescence,  while  English  opinion  was 
avowedly  favourable  to  the  enterprise.  Garibaldi's 
imprudence  enabled  his  rival  to  come  forward  not 
only  as  his  indispensable  auxiliary,  but  as  the 
champion  of  order  and  of  Royalty.  Although 
France  went  through  the  form  of  recalling  her 
Ambassador,  amd  Russia  suspended  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Turin,  it  was  evident  to  all  the  Coiuia 
that  the  inevitable  change  could  be  most  safely 
accomplished  by  an  established  Government  and  a 
regular  army.  Victor  Emmanuel  was  likely  to 
postpone  hostilities  against  Austria  ;  it  was  certain 
that  he  would  avoid  all  collision  with  the  French 
army  of  occupation,  and,  above  all,  his  triumphs 
substituted  a  dynastic  and  constitutional  reform  for 
a  political  and  social  revolution.  In  a  few  days  Um- 
bria  and  tho  Marches  were  overrun,  the  Papal  army 
was  crushed  or  dispersed,  and  Lamoriciere  himself 
capitulated  in  the  fortress  of  Ancona.  The  Pied- 
montese  army  immediately  moved  forward  to  com- 
plete the  conquest  of  Naples,  and  Garibaldi,  who 
had,  perhaps,  become  conscious  of  his  inability  to 
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take  Capua  and  Gaeta  with  his  irregular  levies, 
made  arrangements  for  the  annexation  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  to  the  kingdom  of  Victor  Emmaxuel,  with 
the  usual  formality  of  universal  sufirage.  Count 
Cavour  had  previously  taken  the  wise  precaution 
of  excluding  all  negotiation  by  obtaining  from  the 
Parliament  of  Turin  authority  for  the  Iving  to 
accept  the  allegiance  of  any  Italian  province, 
provided  its  adhesion  were  wholly  unconditional. 
By  their  choice  of  Victor  Emmanuel  as  King, 
Naples  and  Sicily  adopted  the  principle  of  national 
unity  and  the  substance  of  the  Piedmontese  Con- 
stitution. Much  dissatisfaction  was  occasioned  by 
the  obvious  dissidence  between  the  KiN(i's  Govern- 
ment and  the  daring  patriot  who  had  doubled  the 
extent  of  the  Monarchy  ;  yet  Garibaldi  consulted 
his  personal  dignity  by  retiring  to  Caprera,  and  his 
irresponsible  position  would  have  been  wholly  in- 
compatible with  the  character  of  anothcial  adminis- 
trator. A  subject  who  assumes  the  right  of  decid- 
ing on  peace  and  war  has  no  place  in  the  service  of 
a  regular  Government.  It  is  the  tirst  condition  of 
freedom  that  individuals,  and  even  heroes,  should 
eiiace  themselves  in  the  presence  of  authority  and 
of  law. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  Piedmontese,  Garibaldi 
had  fought  a  successful  action  on  the  Volturno. 
After  a  second  engagement  the  Bourbon  troops 
retired  on  the  line  of  the  Gurigliano,  and  shortly 
afterwards  Francis  II.  shut  iiimself  up  m  the 
fortress  of  Gaiita,  where  his  position  was  strengthened 
by  the  cai^ricious  interference  of  the  French  fleet  to 
prevent  an  attack  by  sea.  The  siege  has  been  also 
prolonged  through  a  repugnance  to  unnecessary 
bloodshed,  and  it  will  probably  soon  be  terminated 
by  negotiation.  The  new  Government  is  said  to  be 
pojDular  in  Sicily,  but  the  chronic  anarchy  of  Naples 
displays  itself  in  more  troublesome  forms  of  discon- 
tent and  insubordination.     The  most  eventful  year 
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in  Italian  history  terminates  with  a  greneral  feeling 
that  the  astonishing  successes  which  have  been 
achieved  are  incomplete,  provisional,  and  uncer- 
tain. The  expulsion  of  Austria  from  Venice 
depends  on  the  course  of  events  in  Hunsrary,  and 
the  French  occupation  of  Rome  is  still  indefinitely 
prolonged.  The  Pope  continues  to  curse  his 
enemies  and  to  protest  a^^ainst  the  seizure  of  his 
dominions,  and  the  obstinate  confidence  of  a  dull 
fanaticism  probably  coincides  with  the  policy  which 
the  most  sagacious  adviser  would  recommend.  In 
an  era  of  unexpected  revolutions  it  may  be  prudent 
to  await  a  possible  reaction,  and  perhaps,  if  the 
hope  is  disappointed,  a  more  manageable  successor 
may  be  able  to  make  terms  with  the  Government 
of  Italy  for  the  maintenance  of  a  national  Pontiff  as 
the  head  of  the  Universal  Church. 

The  movement  in  Italy  is  closely  connected  with 
the  equally  critical  and  far  less  hopeful  condition 
of  Austria.  The  war  of  1859  and  the  loss  of 
Lombardy  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  just  discontent 
of  Hungary,  and,  after  years  of  obstinate  resistance, 
the  Emperor  was  at  last  compelled  to  reconsider 
the  entire  system  of  his  pervei-se  and  disastrous 
reign.  The  grossest  corruption  was  disclosed  among 
the  agents  whom  he  had  chiefly  trusted  ;  a  high 
officer  in  the  army  and  a  Minister  of  Finance  him- 
self successively  escaped  prosecution  by  suicide,  and 
universal  distrust  attached  to  all  departments  of 
the  State.  The  convocation  of  thf-  lleichsrath,  or 
Consultative  Council  of  the  Empire,  was  a  prudent 
measure,  though  it  may  prove  to  have  been  adopted 
too  late.  The  publicity  and  freedom  of  the  debates 
give  the  Government  the  opportunity  of  learning 
many  wholesome  and  unpalatable  truths,  and  the 
most  obnoxious  members  of  the  Ministry  have  been 
forced  to  withdraw  under  the  pressure  of  general 
opinion.  As  soon  as  the  Council  had  closed  its 
Session  the  Emperor  promulgated  a  general  Con- 
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Btitution  for  the  Empire,  together  with  a  series  of 
separate  charters  for  the  different  provinces.  The 
system  was  well  constructed  and  plausible,  but  it 
has  already  proved  abortive  through  its  fundamental 
incompatibility  with  the  claims  of  Hungary.  The 
kingdom  which  forms  the  most  important  unit  in 
the  aggregate  of  the  Austrian  dominions  steadily 
refuses  to  sacrifice  its  separate  existence,  or  to 
recognize  the  arbitrary  suspension  of  its  old  Con- 
stitution. Accordingly,  the  Hungarians  demand 
the  restoration  of  their  rights  as  they  existed  in 
1848,and  they  insist  on  the  reunion  of  the  Slavonic 
dependencies  which  have  since  been  detached  from 
the  kingdom.  The  imbecile  Concordat  has  had  the 
effect  of  uniting  Catholics  with  Protestants,  and  the 
Diet,  when  it  meets,  will  be  unanimous  in  its  asser- 
tion of  the  national  franchises,  and  only  divided  on 
the  question  of  maintaining  a  dynastic  union  with 
Austria.  The  result  will  depend  chiefly  on  the 
progress  of  events  in  Italy,  for  the  impending  war 
in  A'enetia  would  at  once  be  followed  up  by  a  rising 
in  Hungary,  and  probably  by  the  revolt  of  the 
Hungarian  portion  of  the  army.  By  consenting  to 
the  sale  of  his  Italian  possessions,  and  by  a  simul- 
taneous acquiescence  in  the  constitutional  limita- 
tions of  the  kingly  power  in  Hungary,  Francis 
Joseph  might,  perhaps,  still  avert  the  final  disrup- 
tion of  the  Austrian  Empire.  Little  aid  in  the 
coercion  of  his  subjects  can  be  expected  from  Russia 
while  the  Emperor  Alexander  is  embarrassed  by 
the  revived  disaffection  of  Poland,  and  by  the 
progress  of  revolutionary  schemes  in  all  the  regions 
which  border  on  the  Lower  Danube. 

The  autumnal  meeting  of  the  two  Emperors  and 
of  the  Prince  Regent  of  Prussia  at  Warsaw  proved 
the  impossibility  of  reviving  the  defunct  Holy 
Alliance.  The  only  common  interest  of  the  three 
Sovereigns  consisted  in  their  well-founded  jealousy 
of  French  ambition,  but  the  attt mpt  to  form  a 
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defensive  league  betrayed  the  wide  cUVergence  of 
their  political  tendencies.  In  Germany,  Prassia, 
notwithstanding  her  vacillations  and  inconsistencies, 
Btill  represents  the  national  unity,  in  opposition  to 
the  Austrian  Protectorate  of  the  Princes.  Tho 
Prince  Regent,  both  in  his  domestic  administra- 
tion and  in  his  German  policy,  has  fallen  short  of 
patriotic  anticipations  ;  but  no  Prussian  Sovereign 
can  afford  to  renounce  the  hopes  which  have  been 
connected  with  his  House  since  the  days  of 
Frederick  tho  Great.  In  steadily  rejecting  all 
proposals  for  the  dismemberment  of  the  national 
territory  the  Regent  performs  an  obvious  duty  with 
ability  and  firmness.  After  the  annexation  of 
Savoy  the  Parisian  Press  teemed  with  suggestions 
for  the  extension  of  a  similar  process  to  tho 
provinces  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Prussia 
was  exhorted  to  follow  the  example  of  Sardinia  by 
annexing  the  petty  States  in  her  vicinity,  and  it  was 
intimated  that  the  assent  of  France  might  be  as 
easily  purchased  in  Germany  as  in  Italy.  A  proof 
of  the  official  origin  of  these  projects  has  since  been 
furnished  by  a  speech  of  M.  de  Persigny,  who 
informed  the  Council-General  of  his  department 
that  France  desired  the  aggrandizement  of  Prussia, 
subject  to  the  condition  of  a  suitable  equivalent  for 
herself.  Tho  Prince  Regent  intimated  so  little  satis- 
faction with  the  overtures  of  his  formidable  neigh- 
bour that  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  in  the  early 
summer,  proposed  a  personal  interview  at  Baden. 
There  was  humour  as  well  as  prudence  in  tho  re- 
ception which  awaited  the  Imperial  guest.  Ten 
Gorman  Princes  were  assembled  around  tho  Regent, 
as  witnesses  of  any  transaction  in  which  they  might 
be  concerned  ;  and  it  became  clear  that  the  resump- 
tion of  the  Rhenish  frontier  must  be  effected,  if  at 
all,  by  wai:,  by  universal  suffrage,  or  by  some  other 
violent  method,  and  not,  as  in  the  corresponding 
Alpine  precedent,  by  diplomatio  cession* 
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About  the  same  time  King  Leopold  had  oc:asion 
to  acknowledge  in  Belgium  an  enthusiastic  popular 
demonstration  in  favour  of  the  independence  ■n'hich 
lias  lasted  for  thirty  prosperous  years.  It  was  gene- 
rally believed  that  French  agents  were  intriguing 
in  favour  of  annexation,  and  the  ans-ver  which 
has  been  returned  to  their  invitations  will  be  con- 
clusive for  the  present.  Even  in  Spain  an  abortive 
conspiracy  was  attributed  to  the  same  disquieting 
influence  whicli  was  diftusing  uneasiness  over  all 
parts  of  Europe.  The  plot  itself  may  probably  have 
been  of  indigenous  growth,  but  the  I^Ioorish  war, 
with  which  it  was  immediately  connected,  was 
undertaken  under  French  inspiration.  The 
campaign  in  Africa,  which  at  the  beginning  of  1860 
had  recently  commenced,  continued  during  the 
■winter  without  leading  either  to  reverses  or  to 
glory.  The  I\Ioors  displayed  an  entire  absence  of 
military  qualities,  and  the  Spaniards,  though 
successful  in  numerous  obscure  skirmishes,  occupied 
three  months  in  the  march  from  Ceuta  to  Tetuan. 
At  the  moment  when  peace  was  concluded  General 
Okteca  suddenly  landed  from  the  Balearic  Isles  for 
the  pui-poso  of  proclaiming  Chaeles  VI.  as  King. 
The  neighbouring  regiments  refused  to  join  in  the 
revolt,  the  rebel  chief  was  executed,  and  the  Pre- 
tender and  his  brother,  having  been  captured, 
signed,  with  the  characteristic  cowardice  of  their 
race,  an  abdication,  whick  they  afterwards,  with 
hereditary  perfidy,  retracted.  There  is  some  reason 
to  hope  that  their  baseness,  coinciding  with  the 
deposition  of  their  cousin  of  Naples,  may  hence- 
forth eliminate  from  history  the  male  line  of  the 
Spanish  Boukbons,  In  domestic  as  well  as  in 
foreign  affairs  the  policy  of  France  has  been  uncer- 
tain and  fitful.  By  ostensible  diplomacy  and  by 
private  communications,  by  pamphlets  and  by 
despatches,  and  by  military  iand  naval  movements, 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  has  alternately  stimulated 
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and  restrained  the  enterprise  of  Italian  freedom. 
T2ie  great  Powers  of  the  Continent  hare  been 
alarmed  at  the  renewal  of  the  old  Imperial  system, 
while  the  smaller  neighbouring  States  have  been 
more  seriously  disturbed  b}'  fear  for  their  own 
independence.  The  Treaty  of  Commerce,  originat- 
ing in  a  wise  regard  for  the  commerce  and  prosperity 
of  France,  might,  perhaps,  have  accomplished  the 
incidental  purpose  of  conciliating  English  feeling,  if 
the  conclusion  of  the  arrangement  had  not  been 
immediately  followed  by  the  seizure  of  Savoy  and 
Kice.  A.  still  graver  cause  of  iineasiness  was  fur- 
nished by  the  expedition  to  Syria,  coinciding  witli 
many  suspicious  rumoiirs  of  approaching  complica- 
tions in  the  East.  The  chronic  and  obscure  feuds 
of  the  tribes  in  the  Lebanon  had  suddenly  exploded 
in  a  furious  attack  of  the  Druses  on  their  Maronite 
neighbours,  who  seem,  under  the  instigation  of 
their  clergy  and  of  foreign  agents,  to  have  given 
the  first  provocation.  The  Turkish  authorities 
connived  at  tlie  massacres  which  ensued,  and  at 
Damascus  they  allowed  a  fanatical  and  bloodthirsty- 
rabble  to  jjillage  and  murder  the  Christian  inhabi- 
tants without  either  opposition  or  remonstrance. 
Their  criminal  remissness  has  since  been  punished 
by  ¥u\u  Pasha,  che  Commissioner  of  the  Sultax, 
witii  exemplary  severity  ;  but  a  French  army  still 
holds  the  chief  military  posts  in  Syria,  and  the 
period  of  occupation,  which  was  originally  limited 
to  six  months,  has  recently  been  extended.  Soon 
after  the  despatch  of  the  expedition  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  in  a  public  letter  to  Count  Persigny, 
endeavoured  to  reassure  English  anxieties  by  pro- 
fessions of  an  unambitious  policy  in  Europe  and  in 
-A  sia.  Lord  Paliiekstox  represented  the  opinion 
of  the  country  by  a  coldly  courteous  reception  of  the 
Imperial  overture.  Pacific  professions,  however 
sincere,  become  unsatisfactory  when  they  are  too 
frequently  required.     One  French  army  in   Rome 
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and  another  in  the  Levant,  although  Iheir  employe 
ment  may  admit  of  explanation,  -vrill  produce  a 
recurring  necessity  for  candid  and  plausible  excuses. 
Confidence  would  be  more  effectually  revived  at 
home  and  abroad  by  perseverance  in  the  compara- 
tively liberal  system  which  has  recently  been  inaugu- 
rated in  France.  If  the  great  bodies  of  the  State 
are  really  allowed  to  participate  in  the  direction  of 
public  policy,  there  will  be  less  risk  of  the  surprises 
which  have  for  some  years  from  time  to  time  dis- 
arranged all  political  calculations.  The  measures 
of  the  French  Government,  arising  in  an  individual 
will,  have  necessarily  been  characterized  by  uncer- 
tainty, if  not  by  caprice.  The  Austrian  war  and 
the  Treaty  of  Commerce  were  equally  unforeseen, 
and  to  English  understandings  even  the  abolition 
of  passports  is  confusing  as  well  as  agreeable.  No 
refoi-m  can  be  more  welcome  to  a  nation  which 
detests  olhcial  interference  ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  the  functions  of  a  Legislative  body  in  a 
country  where  so  sweeping  a  change  can  be  effected 
at  the  will  of  the  Executive.  Constitutional  rights 
and  voluntary  concessions  by  the  Crown  have 
little  in  common  ;  yet  it  is  not  for  Englishmen  to 
object  to  a  beneficial  measure,  especially  as  the 
improvement  is  directly  complimentary  to  them- 
selves. The  feeling  which  exists  between  the  two 
countries  is,  on  the  whole,  not  unfriendly,  although 
the  need  of  vigilance  on  this  side  the  Chaimel  is 
incessantly  renewed  by  constant  additions  to  the 
French  armaments  on  land  and  on  sea. 

The  tendency  to  irritation  and  alarm  has  been 
visibly  diminished  by  the  extraordinary  success  of 
the  Volunteer  organization.  The  defensive  force 
of  the  country  has  within  a  year  and  a  half  been 
increased  by  150,000  men,  of  whom  two-thirds  are 
already  competent  to  take  their  place  in  a  line  of 
battle.  ISome  of  the  regiments  have  obtained  extra- 
ordinary efficiency  both  in  drill  and  in  manoeuvres. 
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and  the  possibility  of  equipping  a  far  larger  force  to 
resist  an  invasion  has  been  amply  demonstrated. 
The  reviews  by  the  Queen  of  large  Volunteer  bodies 
in  Hyde  Park  and  at  Edinburgh  have  been  followed 
by  provincial  inspections  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  by  innumerable  competitions  for 
prizes  in  shooting.  As  the  fortifications  which  were 
janctioned  by  Parliament  are  in  active  progress, 
there  is  reason  to  hope  for  a  cessation  of  the  panics 
which  have  hitherto  ensued  as  often  as  there  was  a 
prospect  of  war  in  Europe.  The  Volunteer  move- 
ment would  have  been  less  practicable  in  a  time  of 
distress  or  of  political  discontent.  In  the  present 
vear  all  the  principal  departments  of  industry  have 
been  prosperous,  and  even  agriculture  has  suffered 
less  than  was  feared  from  seasons  of  extraordinary 
inclemency.  The  active  interest  which  attended 
the  financial  discussions  in  Parliament  subsided  afc 
the  close  of  the  Session,  and  the  autumn  has  passed 
without  any  attempt  to  excite  popular  agitation. 
It  was  found  hopelessly  impossible  to  create  an 
excitement  on  the  subject  of  the  Peers  and  the 
Paper  Duty,  and  in  two  or  three  recent  speeches 
Mr.  BuiQHT  has  been  compelled  to  fall  back  on  the 
standard  grievance  of  a  restricted  Parliamentary 
franchise.  It  would  be  difficult  for  the  acutest 
Reformer  to  discover  any  symptom  of  general 
desire  for  the  reduction  of  English  institutions 
to  the  uninviting  level  of  the  suffi-age  which 
supports  despotism  in  France  and  democracy  in 
America. 

The  manufacturers  are,  on  the  whole,  satisfied 
with  the  alterations  effected  in  the  French  Tariff 
ander  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce, 
Mr.  CoBDEN,  who  has  displayed  much  assiduity  and 
intcllig«nce  in  the  arrangement  of  the  details,  not 
unnaturally  receives  the  credit  for  a  liberality  on 
the  part  of  the  French  Government,  which  really 
proves  that  hia  intervention  was  almost  Bai>erflaoua« 
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Finding  himself  strong  enough  to  defy  the    Froteo- 
tionists^the  Emperor  Napoleon  determined  to  aug- 
ment by  the   same  measure   both  the  commercial 
prosperity  of   his   subjects   and   the  revenue  of  the 
v;f„  +  <.      ''■»>«    ^liable   ze:il   of   Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr. 
(  6   him  the  opportunity  of  making  a 

^]  ,,v   converting  into   a   bargain    the 

^,  lid  for  his  own  sake  have  ofcher- 

^^  n.     Having  thus  consulted  the 

interests  of   1  .  lucers,  he  was  the  better 

able  to  insist  o'  o    ^^^®   consumers  and  tho 

;^ .  s  on  English  goods   have 

j*^  d   at   remunerative   rates, 

\  J  scale,  which  would  have 

\  IVIr.    CoiiDEN's    services 

\ir^yc  ir.iiiMT   Hud  transmitting 

jj^foj^i  :   to  the  difficult 

choice  .  V . ..      ...  i  -      -  '/'  duties.  When 

tho  rat'>  falls  short  oi  I'lo  stipuiaUf'  ,-?,  it  is 

evident   that   the  . reduction   is  im  i  of  the 

Treaty,   n<»r   can   it   be  reasonably  supposed   that 
French  concessions  have  been  made  in  deference  to 
>  kn's     authority,    or     to    his   persuasive 
,  .     The   disapproval   of   the  Treaty  which 

was   entertained  both   in   Pa  "  and   in  the 

Cabinet  was   founded  on   fix  ns,  utterly 

apart  ^  '         ^   '  - '-  }^^^  Tanlf. 

ipjjg  are   founded  on 

the  lii'tnu  (/^Mi.:j  ^x  ..  >..,^^ no  bearing  what- 
ever on  the  paroruount  obligation  of  a  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  maintain   an   equilibrium  in  his 

Budget.  .    ,        . 

In   the  absence   of    political  excitement,  general 
interest  was  felt  in  t  ful  visit  of  the  Prince 

of  Walks  to  North  The  loyalty  which  ia 

founded  at  home  on  cuatoiu  and  on  con\ictioH seema 
to  be  idealized  into  a  stronger  personal  feeling  in 
the  remote  possessions  of  the  Ckown.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  th«  oolomea  received  th«  PjaiNca  with  4 
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■welcome  but  slightly  interrupted  by  the  obstinate 
perversity  of  the  Orangemen  in  Upper  Canada. 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  by  his  steady  refusal  to 
sanction  Party  demonstrations,  conveyed  a  valuable 
lesson  both  to  the  obtrusive  faction  and  to  their  local 
opponents.  It  is  the  privilege  of  Royalty,  standing 
apart  from  internal  dissensions,  to  represent  the 
impartial  unity  of  the  State,  and  the  corresponding 
defect  is  constantly  observed  in  Republics  when  the 
chief  of  the  Executive  is  leader  of  a  dominant 
majority.  The  general  demeanour  of  the  colonists 
to  their  young  and  brilliant  guest  was  marked  by 
perfect  good  taste  as  well  as  by  genuine  cordiality, 
and  Englishmen  might  reflect  with  satisfaction  that 
in  the  wide  expanse  of  British  America  no  sound  of 
applause  was  either  suggested  by  servile  hopes  and 
fears  or  prompted  by  official  interference.  Free- 
men alone  have  it  in  their  power  to  offer  hospitality 
to  Princes,  because  they  can  withhold  it  at  their 
pleasure.  If  the  name  of  the  Queen  had  not 
deserved  and  commanded  universal  respect,  not  a 
town  in  Canada  would  have  troubled  itself  with  an 
affectation  of  goodwill  to  her  representative  and 
heir.  The  ovation  which  was  awarded  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  was  still 
more  satisfactory  and  remarkable.  The  imaginative 
or  even  fanciful  feeling  which  causes  Americana  to 
feel  an  interest  in  the  "Royal  Family  of  England  is 
not  the  less  strong  because  it  is  wholly  unconnected 
with  political  relations.  A  Republican  who  has 
never  conceived  the  possibility  of  living  under  a 
Monarchy  feels  himself  at  liberty  to  admire  without 
scruple  the  liighest  impersonation  of  fortune  and  of 
historic  greatness  which  belongs  to  his  blood  and 
language.     The  great  qualities  which  have   left   the 

E resent  reign  unstained  by  even  a  personal  error 
ave  conhrmed  the  disposition  of  Americans,  and 
especially  of  American  women,  to  recognize  in 
the  Queea  of  England    the  social  chief  of  their 

s  2 
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race.  The  youth  of  the  Pbinoe,  the  grace  of  his 
ouiDners,  and  the  uaiform  good  judgment  which  he 
displayed,  were  well  calculated  to  Rustain  the 
enthusiasm  wliich  was  excited  by  his  name  and 
parentage.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  thinking 
Americans  wished  at  the  same  time  to  soothe  the 
asperities  which  have  too  often  amen  between  the 
great  Republic  and  the  mother  country.  It  is  the 
duty  of  Englishmen  heartily  to  accept  and  to  recipro- 
cate an  opportune  and  generous  overture.  Tlie 
interchange  of  good  wishes  may  commence  with  a 
cordial  desire  for  a  peacable  and  prosperous  solu- 
tion of  the  serious  political  difficulties  which  now 
menace  the  safety  of  the  Union. 

The  consequences  which  have  immediately 
followed  the  election  of  a  Republican  President 
have  probably  taken  the  South  as  well  as  the  North 
by  surprise.  Loud  throats  of  secession  had  been  so 
habitually  used  that  they  were  generally  classed 
among  the  exaggerations  of  American  Part}'  war- 
fare. There  was  undoubtedly  some  affectation  both 
in  the  sinister  forebodings  of  the  Democrats  and  in 
the  obstinate  incredulity  of  the  Republicans  ;  but 
it  was  only  in  South  Carolina  and  in  one  or  two 
adjacent  States  that  the  disruption  of  the  Union 
was  seriously  contemplated.  The  authors  of  the 
movement  probably  formed  a  small  minority  even 
in  Charleston  itself,  but  they  have  taken  advantage 
of  a  moment  when  the  pro-slavery  orators  had  com- 
mitted themselves  too  far  to  recede.  South  Carolina 
has  practically  thrown  off  the  Federal  authority, 
and  the  remaining  Cotton  States  seem  about  to 
adopt  a  similar  course.  The  older  slaveholding 
communities  are  agitated  by  conflicting  uncer- 
tainties, wishing  at  the  same  time  to  cling  to  the 
Uniou  and  to  extort  impossible  concessions  from  the 
Northern  States.  The  Republicans  are  evidently 
perplexed  by  their  triumph,  and  their  Democratic 
opponents  see  in  the  unexpected  fuMment  of  their 
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own  predictions  the  imminent  ruin  of  tlieir  party, 
through  the  secession  of  their  slaveholding  allies. 
The  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  is  in  itself  only  an 
imaginary  or  symbolic  grievance.  The  Pre>:ident 
has  no  initiatiA-e  in  Federal  legislation,  nor  is  it  in 
Ilia  power  to  interfere  with  local  rights  of  property. 
The  ostensible  points  in  dispute  are  the  right  oi 
possessing  slaves  in  the  Ten-itories,  and  the  uncon- 
stitutional acts  by  which  some  free  States  have 
rendered  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  inoperative.  Both 
questions  lie  within  the  competence  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  has  uniiormly  interpreted  the  Con- 
stitution in  accordance  with  the  pretensions  of  the 
slaveowners.  The  President  has  no  means  of 
influencing  the  decision,  except  by  the  nomination 
of  partisan  Judges  to  vacancies  which  may  occur  on 
the  Federal  Bench,  but  the  Southern  States  resent 
the  discovery  that  a  majority  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion is  opposed  to  the  extension  of  Slavery.  A 
reconciliation  seems  hopeless  if  the  Union  is  only  to 
be  preserved  on  the  conditions  suggested  by  Mr. 
Buchanan  in  his  Presidential  Message.  The  New 
England  States  might,  perhaps,  repeal  the  lawa 
which  they  have  passed  in  defiance  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  expect  that  the  Republi- 
cans will  turn  their  victory  into  a  defeat  by  acknow- 
ledging the  abstract  right  of  property  in  slaves, 
or  by  legislating  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  favour  of  Slavery  in  tha 
Territories.  The  prospect  of  the  maintenance  or 
restoration  of  the  fnion  must  be  derived  from  more 
general  considerations,  which  have  hitherto  been 
obscured  by  party  passions.  The  States  which 
meditate  secession  have  as  yet  by  no  means  realized 
the  establishment  of  an  inland  frontier  with 
strangers,  and  perhaps  enemies,  on  the  other  side. 
The  evils  of  which  they  complain  can  only  be 
aggravated  by  the  abdication  of  the  hold  over  their 
confederates  which  they  derive  from  the   Constitu- 
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tion  and  from  their  alliance  with  the  iJiemocrats  of 
the  North.  Separation  will  convert  every  free  State 
into  a  safe  asylum  for  fugitive  slaves,  and,  if  a 
partition  of  tho  territories  is  etfected,  the  Southern 
Confederacy  will  only  obtain  the  portion  which 
must,  from  situation  and  climate,  necessarily  have 
fallen  to  its  share.  Mr.  Buchanan  was  right  in 
thinking,  if  not  in  saying,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
coerce  a  seceding  State,  because  American  institu- 
tions involve  no  provision  for  the  Government  of  a 
conquered  province.  The  pride  of  belonging  to  a 
great  nation,  tlie  habit  of  union,  and  the  con- 
venience of  unrestricted  intercourse,  will  probably 
induce  the  Slave  States  to  devise  some  attainable 
compromise,  if  only  time  is  given  for  negotiation 
and  reflection.  The  feelings,  and  perhaps  tho 
interest  of  England,  are  on  the  side  of  continued 
union.  The  free  commerce  which  might  be  opened 
at  Charleston  or  New  Orleans  would  fail  to  produce 
cordial  relations  with  a  Confederacy  which  would  be 
pledged  to  promote  the  indefinite  extension  of 
Slavery,  even  if  it  were  not  tempted  to  revive  the 
Slave  Trade. 

The  close  of  the  year  has  been  rendered  memor- 
able by  the  successful  termination  of  the  China 
War,  which  had  been  rendered  necessary  by  tho 
breach  of  Lord  Elgin's  former  Treaty  in  the 
autumn  of  1859,  The  expedition  was  for  the  most 
part  organized  in  India,  and  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  and  some  of  his  principal  officers  had  attained 
distinction  by  their  services  in  the  campaigns  occa- 
sioned by  the  Mutiny.  By  the  middle  of  the 
summer  the  force  was  assembled  in  an  admirable 
state  of  efficiency  in  the  vicinity  of  the  scene  of 
operations.  The  excusable  backwardness  of  the 
French  preparations  delayed  the  commencement  of 
the  war  till  the  autumn,  and  it  was  fortunate  that 
the  combats  and  negotiations  which  ensued  were 
completed  before  the  winter.     The  capture  of  th© 
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Taliu  Forts  was  chiefly  remarkable  as  the  tirst 
practical  proof  that  the  Armstrong  guns  were  as 
effective  in  actual  service  as  on  the  practising- 
ground.  The  Tartar  troops  of  the  enemy  displayed 
military  qualities  of  a  high  order,  but  the  eiiorAous 
superiority  of  European  weapons  rendered  every 
contest  hopelessly  unequal.  From  the  first  arrival 
of  the  expedition  the  Chinese  agents  put  in  practice 
all  the  resources  of  their  indigenous  system  of 
diplomacy,  but  the  net  of  the  retreating  Oriental 
combatant  has  ceased  to  be  a  match  for  the  sword- 
thrust  of  the  English  gladiator.  As  often  as  a  new 
evasion  was  exposed  the  allied  forces  made  a  step  in 
advance,  and  any  hesitation  which  Lord  Elgin 
might  have  felt  was  dissipated  by  the  capture  of  a 
body  of  officers  and  civilians  who  were  engaged  on 
a  peaceful  mission.  The  capture  of  the  gates  of 
Pekin,  though,  unhappily,  ineffectual  in  saving  the 
lives  of  the  prisoners,  at  once  led  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace  which  had  formed  the  sole  object  of 
the  expedition.  By  the  flight  of  the  Empehor,  by 
the  violation  of  the  immunity  of  the  capital,  and  by 
the  exposure  of  the  vulnerable  points  of  the 
Monarchy,  the  Chinese  have  purchased  the  third 
Sibylline  book  in  time  to  avert  total  destruction.  If 
the  conditions  of  peace  are  observed  with  even  toler- 
able good  faith,  all  reasonable  Englishmen  will  re- 
joice to  dispense  for  the  future  with  a  aeries  of 
costly,  unsatisfactory,  and  inglorious  wars. 

The  Obituary  of  18G0,  nappily,  contains  few  well- 
known  names.  The  statesmen  of  the  Regency,  and 
the  lawyers  who  commenced  their  career  in  the 
reign  of  George  ill.,  still  display  undiminished 
vigour  in  the  midst  of  a  second  or  third  generation. 
The  House  of  Commons  misses  scarcely  any  familiar 
presen-je,  except  that  of  the  obstinate  old  sailor,  who 
incessantly  denounced  the  8hortcor\:ings  of  the 
Admiralty  and  urged  the  increase  of  the  Navy.  Sir 
Chakles  Napier,  with  a  small  share  of  the  intellec- 
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toal  power  of  his  race,  possessed  the  courage,  the 
energy,  and  the  self  esteem  of  his  still  more  cele- 
brated kinsmen.  Ilis  election,  in  his  old  age,  by  a 
metropolitan  constituency,  proved  that  the  tradi- 
tional British  tar  is  still  the  most  popular  character 
with  the  multitude,  especially  when  he  is  believed 
to  have  been  treated  with  injustice.  A  seaman  of 
greater  fame,  and  of  far  higher  genius,  died  about 
the  same  time  in  the  fulness  of  years.  With  % 
practicable  disposition,  with  prudence,  and,  above 
all,  with  good  fortune.  Lord  Dctndonald  might 
probably  have  rivalled  the  fame  of  Nelson,  by 
directing  against  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  power 
the  vast  naval  force  which  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
war  floated  idl^  on  all  parts  of  the  ocean.  The  cloud 
of  doubt  which  rested  on  a  portion  of  his  career  was 
thought  to  have  been  cleared  away  by  time,  and  by 
the  natural  difTusion  of  his  fame.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  heroism  which  ought  to  have  been 
employed  in  the  service  of  his  country  was  wasted 
on  the  obscure  sti-uggles  of  Greeks  and  of  mongrel 
American  Spaniards, 

Two  Statesmen  have  recently  passed  away, 
leaving  a  general  feelin*^  of  regret  and  esteem.  Lord 
Dalhousie  died  in  middle  life,  having  already 
passed  through  a  great  career  with  a  reputation  for 
ability  scarcely  equalled  among  his  contemporaries 
in  public  life.  Ix)rd  Aberdeen's  employment  in 
aflfairs  extended  from  the  end  of  the  war  with 
Napoleon  to  the  first  season  of  the  Crimean 
campaign,  and  in  youth,  ns  in  advanced  years,  he 
was  dispassionate,  upright,  and  excessive  only  in 
his  uniform  anxiety  for  the  avoidance  of  war.  No 
modern  English  Minister,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  has  commanded  in  an  equal 
degree  the  respect  and  confide  nee  of  foreign  Courts, 
Modem  complications  of  public  right  involving  the 
overthrow  of  established  dynasties  found  Lord 
ARiHtPRKN  at  an  age  inapt  to  learn,  and  he  probably 
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regarded  the  consequent  revolutions  with  dis- 
approval rather  than  with  hope.  His  retirement 
from  public  business  relieved  him  from  the  necessity 
of  opposing  courses  of  action  which  must  have  con- 
flicted with  his  habitual  leanings.  Ris  saijacity, 
however,  was  proved  by  liis  well-known  declaration 
that,  notwithstanding  the  superficial  diflerences  of 
parties,  the  foreign  policy  of  England  is  really 
always  the  same.  The  nation  is  at  present  almost 
unanimous  in  its  views  of  the  critical  position  of 
European  affairs.  There  seems  no  reason  to 
apprehend  any  serious  cause  of  internal  or  domestic 
dissension,  but,  in  the  obscurity  of  the  future,  it  is 
suJEBcient  to  record  the  completion  of  a  not  unsatis- 
factory year. 

1861. 

The  year  18G1  had,  till  near  its  close,  passed  over 
England  in  uneventful  domestic  tranquillity,  and 
the  wars  and  revolutions  which  seemed  to  thr^eaten 
the  peace  of  Europe  had  been  suspended  or  post- 
poned during  its  course  ;  yet  no  portion  of  a  period 
unprecedentedly  fertile  of  political  surprises  will  lie 
more  conspicuous  m  history.  Tlie  French  war  with 
Austria,  and  the  constitution  of  the  North  Italian 
Kingdom  in  1859,  were  followed  in  the  ensuing 
year  by  Gakibaldi's  romantic  enterprise  and  by 
the  unexpected  annexation  of  Naples.  Common 
anticipation  pointed  to  an  attack  on  Yenetia  in  the 
ensuing  spring  as  soon  as  (iaiita  should  have  fallen  ; 
but  Italy  was  not  fully  armed,  and  the  Hungarians 
had  not  yet  worked  out  by  constitutional  process 
the  demonstration  that  compromise  with  Austria 
was  iraj)ossiblo.  During  the  interval  general  atten- 
tion was  suddenly  diverted  from  Eastern  Europe  to 
be  concentrated  in  the  opposite  direction.  While 
the  renewed  cohesion  of  the  various  Italian  pro- 
yinces    seemed    to    be    establishing     the    modera 
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doctrine  of  national  unity,  the  great  American 
Federation,  in  spite  of  identity  of  race,  of  language, 
and  of  laws,  finally  burst  asunder.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  disruption  were  as  extraordinary  as 
the  actual  separation  of  the  South  from  the  Union, 
and  the  progi-ess  of  the  strange  Civil  War,  which 
represents  the  angry  disappointment  of  the  North, 
has  over  since  been  watched  by  Englishmen  with 
absorbing  and  almost  exclusive  curiosity. 

The  absence  of  excitement  at  home  has  left  poli- 
ticians at  leisure  to  indulge  in  the  tempting  pastime 
of  looking  from  a  safe  shore  on  the  troubled  waters 
without.  The  Parliamentary  Session  passed  with- 
out a  Ministerial  crisis,  without  a  serious  Reform 
Bill,  and  almost  with»>*t  a  party  division.  Lord 
John  Kussell,  before  his  withdrawal  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  quietly  repudiated  further 
trifling  with  a  spurious  agitation,  and  two  or  three 
amateur  projectors  were  seasonably  reminded,  by 
the  summary  rejection  of  their  schemes,  that  Parlia- 
ment and  the  country  were  disinclined  to  tamper 
with  the  representative  system  at  a  time  when  in- 
expedient changes  had  proved  themselves  also  uh- 
popular.  The  working  classes  of  some  of  the  manu- 
facturing towns  have  lately  been  induced  to  enter 
once  more  into  an  agitation  for  the  extension  of  the 
suffrage  ;  but,  although  a  well-considered  measure 
for  the  enfranchisement  of  the  aristocracy  of  the 
operatives  would  be  entitled  to  favourable  considera- 
tion, the  deliberate  opinion  of  England  revolts  more 
and  more  against  the  political  supremacy  of  the 
multitude.  The  controversy  is  for  tlie  present  all 
on  one  side,  and  events  supersede  the  necessity  of 
argument  against  the  pretensions  of  democracy. 
Universal  sufli-age  is  found  as  incapable  in  America 
as  in  France  of  vindicating  constitutional  rights  or 
maintaining  legal  safeguards  against  executive 
encroachment.  In  Australia  a  wide  franchise,  pro- 
tected by  the  ^ballot,  ends  in  protective  lesisl&tion 
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for  tlie  benefit  of  the  dominant  class,  in  the  rapid 
degradation  of  the  provincial  representation,  and 
in  wanton  and  incessant  changes  of  Ministry.  The 
House  of  Commons  was  supported  by  universal 
opinion  in  its  rejection  of  constitutional  changes, 
and,  in  the  unaccustomed  absence  of  a  Reform  JJill, 
its  tranquillity  was  seldom  disturbed  by  startling 
proposals  or  by  political  contests.  Mr.  GLADSTONfi 
had  in  the  previous  year  exhausted  his  peculiar 
faculty  of  devising  obnoxious  reasons  for  (juestion- 
ablo  measures.  In  the  Budget  of  tlie  present  year, 
although  he  again  proposed  the  repeal  of  taxes,  he 
had  no  longer  a  deficit  to  deal  with,  and  he 
abstained  from  announcements  that  new  imposts 
were  intended  to  punish  the  rich, or  repealed  duties 
cxclusirely  to  benefit  the  poor.  Tho  financial 
scheme,  fortunately,  approximated  to  commonplace 
and  common  s«nse,  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  when  he 
hoped,  by  the  help  of  an  Irish  job,  to  snap  a 
majority,  found  himself  compelled  to  defend  the 
paradox  that,  although  the  war  Tea  Duty  could  be 
spared,  the  smaller  product  of  the  Tax  on  Paper 
was  necessary  to  a  financial  equilibrium.  Parlia- 
ment once  more  represented  the  wish  of  the 
country,  not  in  balancing  Paper  against  Tea,  but 
in  preferring  Lord  Palmerston  to  Lord  Derby  and 
Mr.  Disraeli.  In  no  former  Session  has  a  well- 
considered  choice  of  men  more  entirely  superseded 
any  comparison  of  measures.  The  Bankruptcy  Bill 
lay  beyond  the  region  of  party,  and  in  the  conflict 
which  arose  between  the  two  Houses  on  its  provi- 
sions the  Government  had  little  reason  for  triumph. 
No  other  Ministerial  Bill  of  the  year  is  readily  to 
be  remembered,  and  yet,  while  the  professed  Op- 
position includes  nearly  half  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  Govemment  seems  as  firmly  seated  as 
ever.  Lord  Palmerston,  in  truth,  represents  the 
precise  state  of  the  national  mind  in  opposing  un- 
necessary ohaages  without  setting  up  resistance  a«  a 
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principle,  and  in  countenancing  all  foreign  approxi- 
mations to  the  political  theories  and  system  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  a  minor  merit  that  in  all  party 
skirmishes  he  op|X>ses  consummate  tact  to  liis  op- 
jKjnent's  vorsatile  ingenuity. 

The  history  of  the  year  must  be  looked  for 
abroad,  and  even  France  in  the  height  of  power  and 
of  apparent  prosperity  has  been  more  exposed  to 
political  changes  than  England.  The  JSenate  and 
the  Legislative  Body,  laeetino:  en  the  same  day  with 
the  English  Parliament,  were  invitt^d,  for  the  first 
time  since  their  institution,  to  discuss  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  Address  the  general  policy  of  the  Go- 
vernment. The  decree  of  the  previous  November, 
which  permitted  a  partial  freedom  of  debate,  was 
probably  intended  as  a  constitutional  experiment, 
while  it  was  more  immediately  suggested  by  a  desire 
to  conciliate  general  support  for  the  Imperial  policy 
in  R(»me  and  in  Italy.  The  discussions  in  both 
Chambers  offered  unexpected  encouragement  to  the 
party  of  sacerdotal  reaction,  and  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  surprising  that  the  nominees  of  Prefects  are 
not  in  general  ardent  champions  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  After  consulting  tlie  great  bodies 
of  the  State  the  Emperor  Napoleon  apparently 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  his  temporizing 
policy  in  Italy  represented  not  inaccurately  the  in- 
difference or  convicting  wishes  of  his  subjects.  A 
few  weeks  afterwards  the  French  squadron  was 
withdrawn  from  Gaeta,  and  at  a  later  period  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy  was  officially  recognized.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  final  rupture  with  the  Pope  has  been 
avoided,  and  the  French  garrison  at  Kome  has 
indirectly  assisted  the  expeditions  of  the  half- 
robber,  half-Koyalist  bands  which  have  kept  the 
Neapolitan  provinces  in  a  state  of  constant  dis- 
turbance. With  the  docility  in  domestic  affairs 
both  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Legislative  Body  the 
Kmpekok   had  abundant    reason  to  be  satisfied: 
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nevertheless,  the  grovring  financial  pressure  has 
rendered  it  necessary  to  volunteer  a  new  concession. 
The  splendour  and  popularity  of  the  present 
dj'^nasty  have  been  purchased  by  a  lavish  outlay  of 
capital.  Since  the  fall  of  the  Constitutional 
Monarchy  the  expenditure  has  exceeded  the 
revenue  by  about  two  hundred  millions  sterling. 
The  accumulated  deficit,  consisting  of  undischarged 
liabilities,  of  anticipated  receipts,  and  of  floating 
debt,  must  be  provided  for  to  the  extent  of  forty 
millions.  The  burden  is  thus  far  not  too  heavy  for 
the  resources  of  the  country,  bat  it  is  evidently 
necessary  to  secure  a  fiscal  equilibrium  for  the 
futnre.  The  Emperor  has  prudently  given  a  skilled 
financier  control  over  the  -expenses  of  all  public  de- 
partments, and  he  undertakes  to  allow  the  Legisla- 
tive Body  additional  powers  of  regulating  the 
Budget.  The  derangement  of  the  finances  proceeds 
not  trom  any  formal  irregularity,  but  from  the 
extravagant  naval  and  military  establishments,  and 
from  the  neglect  or  inability  of  the  Government  to 
increase  taxation  in  proportion  to  expenditure.  The 
Legislative  Body  may,  perhaps,  not  be  able  to 
retrench,  and  it  will  certainly  not  be  willing  to 
impose  additional  taxes.  It  is  satisfactory,  how- 
ever, to  observe  that  modem  despotism  in  its  diffi- 
culties always  finds  it  necessary  to  resort  to  consti- 
tutional professions. 

The  progress  of  Italian  unity  has  been  steadily 
continued.  Early  in  March,  on  the  departiure  of 
the  French  fleet,  Gaeta  capitulated  to  the  Italian 
troops,and  shortly  afterwards  the  citadel  of  Messina 
surrendered  without  resistance.  As  soon  as  the 
Bourbon  flag  had  disappeared  from  the  Two  Sicilies 
the  first  national  Parliament,  assembling  at  Turin, 
proclaimed  Victor  Emmanuel  King  of  Italy.  The 
title  was  at  once  acknowledged  by  England,  and  at 
a  later  period  by  France  and  by  several  Powers  of 
the  second  rank.    The  new  kingdom  is  rapidly  con-^ 
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Bolidating  itself  by  the  very  fact  of  its  existence, 
and  the  authority  of  the  Government  is  established 
in  all  parts  of  its  dominions,  excepting  where  tho 
chronic  anarchy  of  the  more  barbarous  Neapolitan 
districts  is  seconded  by  brigands  pursuing  their 
natural  profef=ision  under  tlie  auspices  of  priests 
and  BocKBON  agents.  After  the  failure  of  several 
Governors  of  Naples,  Cialdini,  as  lloyal  Lieu- 
tenant, succeeded  to  a  cojisiderable  extent  in  re- 
storing public  order.  Della  Marmoka  is  ap- 
parently continuing  tho  same  difficult  task,  and  the 
political  element  of  disorder  must  gradually  diminish 
as  the  improbability  of  a  restoration  becomes  more 
apparent.  The  pretender  who  hopes  to  overthrow 
a  reigning  dynasty  is  emjaged  in  a  more  hopeful 
enterprise  than  the  dispossessed  Sovereign  of  a 
kingdom  which  has  itself  ceased  to  exist.  Italy  may 
possibly  be  subjected  to  more  than  one  revolution, 
but  the  nation  will  never  again  in  this  generation 
submit  to  be  divided  in  two.  The  national  leaders 
have  declared  again  and  again  that  the  possession 
of  the  ancient  capital  is  indispensable  to  the  perfect 
independence  of  tho  kingdom  ;  but  llome  itself 
would  scarcely  ratify  the  unity  of  Italy  so  eftectually 
as  the  common  ellort  of  the  North  and  South  to 
expel  the  anti-national  Government  of  the  Pope. 
The  inconsistencies  of  French  policy  in  this  war 
serve  the  national  cause  as  etiectually  as  if  tho 
popular  confidence  in  Napoleon  IIL  were  fully 
justified  by  his  acts. 

The  chief  agent  in  the  regeneration  of  his  country 
lived  to  see  his  task  all  but  accomplished.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  summer  Count  Cavour  died,  after 
a  short  illness,  leaving  the  well-earned  reputation 
of  the  first  Italian  statesman  of  his  time.  Inflexible 
in  his  main  purpose,  pliant  in  adapting  his  conduct 
to  occasion,  a  consummate  diplomatist,  a  great 
Parliamentary  leader,  subtle  and  vigilant,  cautious, 
daring,   and  vftrsatile^i   he  realized    the    boajsit    oi 
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one.     In  one  respect  he  was  distinguished  from  all 
other     Continental    politicians,    for    he    knew    as 
thoroughly  as  Peex  or  Palmerstoit  the  force  which 
a   Parliament  brings  to  the   support   of  a  Cro\m. 
Whenever   he   was   pressed    by   difl3iculties    which 
might  well  have  been  thought  insuperable,  he  sum- 
moned the   representatives   of  the  country  around 
the  King,  and   secured  for  himself  their  authority 
to  speak  and  act  in  the  name  of  the  country.     The 
seeming   obliquities  of  his   career  may  generally  be 
excused   or   explained   by  the   position   which    ha 
occupied  in  the   midst   of  allies   and  opponents  in- 
comparably more   powerful  than  himself.     In  Eng- 
land, where  his   greatness  was  fully  appreciated,  no 
foreign   statesman    has    ever    been    so  deeply    or 
generally  regretted.     The  uninterrupted   pursuance 
of  his  policy  after   his  death  is  in  itself  a  proof  that 
it  was   identified  with   the   welfare   of  Italy.     His 
successor.  Baron   Kicasoli,  is   equally   devoted  to 
the  cause   of  unity,  though   he  is  less   popular  and 
less  fertile  in  expedients.     In   the   impossibility   of 
obtaining  possession  of  Rome  without  the  assent  of 
France,  the   Minister  appears   to   contemplate   an 
attack  on  the  Papal  Power  m  its  most  vulnerable 
quarter.  If  a  spiritual  secession  could  be  practically 
effected  without  the  evils  of  a  professed  schism,  the 
Koly  See  would   find  itself  isolated,  even  though  it 
remained     in    the     ancient     capital    of    Western 
Christendom.     The    threat    of    such   a  movement 
may,  perhaps,  influence  the  more  prudent  members 
of  the  Sacred  College  to  make  terms  with  the  Italian 
Government  whenever  the  ill-fated  reign  of  Pius  IX. 
reaches  its  natural  close. 

•  The  foreij^n  policy  of  Italy  necessarily  depends  in 
Bome  degree  on  tlie  relations  of  Hungary  to  Austria. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  reconciliation 
between  Fraxcis  Joseph  and  his  Hungarian 
subjects    still    appeared  to  be    possiblej    but    the 
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obstinacy  of  the  Imperial  Court,  encountered  by 
the  skilful  firmness  of  the  Magyar  leaders,  has  now 
completed  a  political  rupture  which  only  waits  for 
opportunity  to  ripen  into  civil  war.  In  the  autumn 
of  1860  the  Government  of  Vienna  promulgated  a 
Representative  Constitution  for  all  the  dominions 
of  the  Crown,  which  might,  perhaps,  have  worked 
beneficially  if  it  had  become  established  in  fact  or 
in  law.  Hungary,  however,  having  an  ancient 
Constitution  of  its  own,  adapted  by  recent  reforms 
to  modern  wants,  positively  declined  to  concede  a 
single  franchise,  or  to  take  part  in  the  new-fangled 
Council  of  the  Empire.  The  relaxation  of  the 
illegal  despotism  whicli  had  prevailed  for  ten  or 
eleven  years  allowed  the  re-establishment  of  the 
county  administration,  and,  after  some  opposition, 
the  Government  acquiesced  in  the  election  of  the 
Diet  under  the  law  of  1848.  Having  gone  so  far, 
the  Emperor  ought,  in  consistency  and  in  prudence, 
to  have  conceded  the  entire  rights  of  the  nation, 
and  to  have  trusted  to  the  gratitude  and  practical 
good  sense  of  his  subjects  for  any  amendments 
which  might  be  necessary  for  the  worldng  of  the 
Constitution.  Baron  Deak  and  the  other  leaders 
of  the  Diet,  instead  of  wasting  their  strength  in 
plots  and  intri^fues,  avowed  from  the  first,  with 
calculated  sincerity,  the  full  and  exact  limits  of 
their  indispensable  demands.  Themselves  adliering 
strictly  to  laws  and  undoubted  rights,  they  forced 
their  adversaries  to  rely  on  expediency,  on  alternate 
threats  and  caresses,  and  even  on  the  extravagant 
theory  that  the  surrender  of  Villagos  had  abrogated 
all  previous  restrictions  on  the  prerogative  of  the 
conqueror.  The  Hungarians  require  that  the  KiNa 
should  be  crowned  sfter  swearing  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  they  steadily  refused  to  relinquish  their 
claim  to  a  separate  administration  of  the  kinedom 
for  the  purposes  of  war  and  finance.  After  months 
of  idle  negotiation  the  Emperor  dissolved  the  Diet, 
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and  he  has  since  proclaimed  martial  law  throughout 
Hungry  and  levied  taxes  by  military  execution. 
The  HungarianB  have,  with  remarkable  firmness 
and  sagacity,  proved  in  the  face  of  the  world  that 
the  maintenance  of  the  Austrian  dynasty  on  their 
throne  is  incompatible  with  their  hereditary  Consti- 
tution. Their  opponents,  though  they  still  retain 
military  possession  of  the  kingdom,  are  driven  to 
put  forward  revolutionary  sophisms  ©f  pretended 
conquest,  or  of  assumed  European  expediency.  The 
American  Secretjlry  of  State  lately  published 
Count  Rechbekg's  expression  of  sympathy  with  the 
Federal  enterprise  ;  and  the  Republicans  of  1776 
boast  that  Austria  never  encourages  de  facto  Go- 
vernments which  take  their  origin  from  revolution. 
The  Imperial  title  to  the  possession  of  Hungary  is, 
nevertheless,  exclusively  dependent  on  fact,  and  it 
is  wholly  devoid  of  any  colour  of  law.  The  condi- 
tions on  which  the  House  of  Hapsburq  might  claim 
to  reign  have  been  utterly  disregarded,  and  the  pro- 
fessed champion  of  legitimate  Royalty  has  sunk 
into  the  position  of  a  usurper. 

The  discontents  which  have  displayed  themselves 
in  Poland,  and  even  in  Russia,  are  more  unexpected 
and  obscure.  The  emancipation  of  the  serfs  has 
probably,  like  all  great  social  changes,  caused 
suffering  and  discontent,  while  it  can  scarcely  fail 
to  have  encouraged  vague  revolutionary  hopes.  The 
iisturbances,  however,  which  have  occurred  in  the 
Universities  of  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  seem  to 
have  been  trifling,  and  the  disorders  among  the 
peasantry  in  some  of  the  provinces  are  only  known 
by  rumour.  The  unforeseen  vitality  of  national 
feeling  in  Poland  indicates  the  probability  of  more 
serious  changes.  The  severity  of  Nicholas  appears 
to  have  had  no  eflect  in  destroying  the  spirit  of 
resistance  which  arbitrary  government  suppressed 
or  concealed  for  the  time.  The  milder  administra- 
tion of  his  successor  allowed  of  a  certain  freedom  of 
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■peech  and  action  which  is  now  thouafht'  bicom- 
patible  with  the  security  of  the  alien  dynasty.  In 
Poland,  as  in  Italy,  patriotism  has  iurvived  in  the 
educated  classes,  and  the  gentiy  have  lately  exerted 
themselves  in  elevating  the  peasantry  into  a  partici- 
pation of  their  own  convictions.  Some  of  the 
principal  nobility  had  made  the  Agricultural  Society 
of  Warsaw  an  organ,  not  of  rebellion  or  revolution, 
but  of  an  agitation  for  the  diflusion  of  national  con- 
sciousness and  union.  The  Kussian  otiicials  took 
alarm  at  the  influence  of  the  institution,  and,  in 
imitation  of  the  Austrians  in  Galicia,  they  have 
endeavoured  to  represent  the  Emperor  as  the  pro- 
tector of  the  peasants  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
nobles.  Early  in  the  year  the  Society  was  dissolved, 
and  several  collisions  have  since  taken  place  in  the 
streets  of  the  capital  between  the  foreign  garrison 
and  the  unarmed  inhabitants.  Religious  differences 
have  been  largely  concerned  in  the  quarrel,  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  lower  classes,  who  might 
be  indifferent  to  the  independence  of  their  country, 
may  bo  rallied  to  the  national  cause  in  defence  of 
the  Koman  Catholic  Church  against  the  Eastern 
schismatics.  The  projects  of  the  Polish  leaders 
extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  into  Posen 
and  Galicia,  and  even  into  the  Russian  provinces 
which  long  before  the  first  partition  formed  a  part 
of  mediyeval  Poland.  It  is  evident  that  the  success 
of  the  Italian  movement  has  stimulated  to  an 
extraordinary  degree  the  modern  tendency  of  com- 
munities to  group  themselves  anew,  according  to 
real  or  supposed  affinities  of  race  and  language. 
Along  the  Danube  and  on  the  eastern  sliore  of  the 
Adriatic  foreign  intrigue  combines  with  native  dis- 
content.to  produce  revolutionary  outbreaks  or  pre- 
datory hostilities,  such  as  those  which  have  been 
recently  carried  on  by  the  warlike  highlanders  of 
Montenegro.  For  the  present  it  is,  fortunately,  not 
convenient  either  for  France  or  Russia  to  create  an 
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Eastern  question  for  the  sake  of  acquiiing  territory 
or  fi^lory.  Even  Syria  has,  through  the  firmness 
and  authority  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord 
llussELL,  been  once  more  left  to  cultivate  domestic 
feuds,  which  are  less  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the 
world  than  a  French  occupation.  The  French 
financial  deficit  may  be  a  blessing  to  Europe  and  to 
France  itself  if  it  furnishes  a  motive  for  abstaining 
from  wtirs  undertaken  for  the  sake  of  ideas.  With 
the  exception  of  a  remote  enterprise  in  Cochin 
China,  France  is  for  the  present  at  peace,  unless 
the  ambiguous  joint  expedition  to  Mexico  should 
unluckily  lead  to  actual  hostilities.  The  feuds  of 
the  Clerical  and  Liberal  factions  in  that  unhappy 
country  render  an  eftectivo  remedy  desirable,  but 
it  is  diflicult  to  understand  how  it  is  to  be  secured. 
Spain,  after  once  more  plantimj  her  flag  on  the 
shore  of  St.  Domingo,  probably  wishes  to  re- 
conquer some  portion  of  Mexico  ;  and  France,  in 
addition  to  the  punishment  of  certain  wrongs 
inflicted  on  her  subjects,  apparently  proposes  to 
assert  her  influence  by  supporting  the  Clerical 
faction.  England,  with  far  more  important 
pecuniary  claims, inclines  to  the  Liberal,  or  tolerant, 
party,  without  wishing  or  intending  to  interfere 
with  Mexican  independence.  Some  confidence  ia 
due  to  the  Ministers  who  have  projected  the  enter- 
prise, but  the  prospect  of  harmonious  co-operation 
and  of  satisfactory  results  is  at  present  somewhat 
doubtful.  The  jealousy  with  which  the  expedition 
is  regarded  by  the  Government  of  Washington  may 
not  improbably  be  shared  by  the  Southern  Con- 
federation. 

The  separation  of  the  United  States  into  two 
independent  Republics  will  make  the  first  year  of 
the  decade  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  the  century. 
The  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  decided  in  Novem- 
ber, and  South  Carolina,  by  the  vote  of  a  Conven- 
tion, proclaimed  at  the  commencement  of  th«  Now 
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"^ear  ner  resumption  of  separate  independence  as  a 
Sovereign  State.  Five  other  States  on  the  coast  of 
the  Iklexican  Gulf  followed  her  example  in  rapid 
Bucoession,  and  in  a  meeting  at  Charleston  IVIr. 
Jefferson  Davis,  formerly  Secretary  of  War  to 
]VIr.  Pierce,  was  proclaimed  first  President  of  the 
Confederated  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.  The  then 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with  some 
obvious  improvements,  formed  the  organic  law  of 
the  new  Republic,  and  the  States  which  subse- 
quently joined  the  Confederacy  have  approved  both 
the  choice  of  President  and  the  principle  of  union. 
The  Secxiders  took  possession  of  all  Federal  property 
within  bheir  reach,  and,  with  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  fortresses,  all  the  posts  previou?ly  occupied 
by  the  United  States'  authorities  passed  without 
opposition  into  their  hands.  In  Texas  General 
Twiggs,  with  2,000  regular  troops,  surrendered  to 
the  State  Militia,  and  the  majority  of  ofiicers  in 
comuiand  were  either  of  Southern  birth  or  friendly 
to  the  Southern  cause.  Two  members  of  Mr. 
Buchajv-an's  Cabinet,  Mr.  Cobb  and  Mr.  Floyd, 
appear  to  have  been  in  the  secret  of  the  conspiracy, 
and  it  is  universally  believed  by  the  Federalists 
that  they  furthered  the  design  by  a  treasonable 
transmission  of  arms,  if  not  of  money,  to  the  South. 
President  Buchanan  himeelf  always  as  a  zealous 
Democrat,  closely  allied  to  the  slaveowners,  affected 
as  long  as  possible  to  blind  himself  to  their  designs, 
and  in  his  last  Message  to  Congress  he  throw  upon 
the  North  all  the  responsibility  of  the  impending 
crisis.  Towards  the  close  of  his  official  career  he 
attempted  some  reparation  for  the  mischief  he  had 
caused  by  his  weakness  and  partiality.  Major 
Anderson,  commanding  the  Federal  garrison  of 
Fort  Moultrie,  in  the  port  of  Charleston,  blew  up 
his  untenable  post,  and  removed  his  garrison  to 
Fort  Sumter,   wher«    he    was   secure   from    any 
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irrcgnlar  attack.  When  Mr.  Floyp  proposed  to 
ceusure  the  commandant  for  an  alleged  breach  of 
understanding  with  the  insurgents,  Mr.  Buchanan 
at  last  saw  the  necessity  of  dismissing  Ministers 
who  were  openly  in  league  with  the  enemy.  Mr. 
Cobb  now  presides  over  the  Confederate  Senate, 
and  Mr.  Floyd  commands  a  brigade  which  has 
lacely  been  operating  against  the  Federalists  in 
Western  Virginia.  The  Secretary  of  State,  General 
Cass,  had  previously  resigned  on  the  Pkesident's 
refusal  to  reinforce  the  garrisons  in  South  Carolina, 
In  the  meantime  the  leading  politicians  at  Wash- 
ington were  using  their  utmost  endeavours  in  Con- 
gress to  de\dse  terms  of  conciliation  which  might 
win  back  the  Seceders.  Mr.  Adams,  since  American 
Minister  in  England,  proposed  that  Slavery  should 
never  be  interfered  with  to  the  south  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line  without  the  consent  of  the  Slave 
States.  Mr.  Sewaud,  now  Secretary  of  State,  re- 
commended the  repeal  of  the  Personal  Liberty 
Laws,  which  were  inconsistent  with  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law,  and  with  the  well-known  provision  of 
the  Constitution.  It  was  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  coercio.i  was  neither  possible  nor  justifiable, 
and  Mr.  Seward  declared,  with  truth,  that  if  the 
Union  were  restored  by  force  it  would  not  be  worth 
hanng.  The  furious  animosity  which  has  since  been 
expressed  against  England  was  in  a  great  measure 
occasioned  by  the  faith  which  was  reposed  in  the 
unanimous  declarations  of  all  classes  of  politicians, 
English  writers,  expressing  in  June  or  August  the 
belief  which  was  universal  in  the  Federal  States 
during  March,  created  an  irritation  in  the  American 
mind  which  has  never  since  subsided.  In  his 
inaugural  Address  on  the  4th  of  March  Mr.  Lincoln 
declared  his  intention  of  recovering  and  keeping 
the  property  of  the  United  States,  but  he  abstamed 
from  any  promise  to  re-establish  the  Federal 
iSoverei(;nty    by    arms.      As     his     language    was 
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amblgnons,  his  former  rival,  Mr.  Douglas,  who  was 
Boon  afterwards  removed  by  death,  took  the  op- 
portunity of  ^raising  the  Message  on  the  assump- 
tion that  its  tendency  was  purely  pacific.  Mr. 
Seward  on  all  occasions  professed  to  disbelieve  in 
the  fact  of  Secession,  and  apparently  no  politician 
at  Washington  perceived  or  foresaw  the  popular 
feeling  which  soon  displayed  itself  in  all  parts  of 
the  North. 

Tho  Southern  leaders  were  not  disposed  to  watch 
the  course  of  events  with  equal  patience.  Arl^ansas 
and  Mississippi  soon  adhered  to  tho  Confederation, 
but  the  Border  Slave  States  wavered.  Virginia, 
with  the  cordial  approval  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  had 
proposed  ostensible  terms  of  compromise  ;  but  the 
Free  States  could  not  have  accepted  the  arrange- 
ment without  dishonour,  and  the  Southern  Govern- 
ment had  formed  an  irrevocable  resolution  to  esta- 
blish an  independent  sovereignty.  At  one  time  it 
seemed  possible  that  a  central  league  of  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  and  part  of  New  York 
might  be  so  constituted  as  to  exclude  New  England 
on  the  one  side  and  the  Cotton  States  on  the  other. 
At  the  beginning  of  tho  year  prudent  Northern 
politicians  would  have  been  content  to  let  all  the 
Slave  States  go,  if  they  could  have  insured  the  per- 
manent cohesion  of  the  Federation,  which  would 
still  have  numbered  twenty  millions  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ohio.  The  same  line  of  separation 
would  have  satisfied  the  leaders  of  the  Secession, 
and  accordingly  they  used  their  utmost  eflbrts  to 
force  the  Borderers  to  a  decision.  The  Confederata 
Congress  at  Montgomery  put  a  pressure  on  the 
slave-breeding  districts  of  Virginia  by  prohibiting 
the  inland  traffic  in  Negroes  from  any  outside  State. 
At  last  Mr.  J  efferson  Daats  and  his  colleagues 
determined  to  commence  a  war,  in  the  reasonable 
confidence  that  no  slaveowning  community  would 
in  au  event  tak«  part  with  tho  North.     General 
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Beattiikoaiid,  commanding  at  Charleston,  wai 
ordered  to  attack  Fort  Sumter,  and  the  garrison, 
after  a  show  of  resistance,  capitulated  without 
casualty  on  either  side.  The  immediate  result 
justihe'd  the  foresight  of  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment, but  the  elFect  which  was  produced  on  the  feel- 
ing and  opinion  of  the  Northern  population  took  all 
observers  by  surprise.  Mr.  Lincoln,  unable  any 
longer  to  decline  the  challenge  of  his  adversary, 
called  out  by  requisition  to  the  States  75,000  men 
for  the  professed  purpose  of  putting  down  a 
domestic  rebellion.  As  soon  as  his  proclamation 
appeared,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessta 
Beceded  from  the  Union.  Kentucky  and  Missouri 
refused  to  comply  with  the  Presidext's  demands 
for  troops.  The  petty  State  of  Delaware  abstained 
from  any  act  of  resistance  to  the  Union  ;  but  in 
Maryland,  and  especially  in  Baltimore,  an  insurrec- 
tion was  only  prevented  by  the  military  force  which 
was  rapidly  collected  at  Washington  to  defend  the 
seat  of  Government.  Thus  far  the  vigour  and  ability 
of  the  Confederate  leaders  have  been  i^e warded  by 
unbroken  success  ;  but,  although  they  have  never 
for  a  moment  quailed  during  the  subsequent  con- 
flict, it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  were 
originally  prepared  f3r  the  fierce  spirit  of  hostility 
which  the  capture  of  Fort  Sumter  called  out  in  the 
North. 

The  Republicans,  after  carrying  the  election  of 
the  President,  had,  as  if  in  alarm  at  their  own 
success,  affected  an  exaggerated  moderation  of 
language.  The  Democrats,  on  the  other  hand, 
openly  sympathized  with  the  South,  althoiigh  they 
professed  to  deplore  the  actual  Secession.  The 
Mayor  of  New  York  publicly  censured  the  police  for 
preventing  the  despatch  of  a  cargo  of  arms  to  tho 
insurgents  in  Georgia,  and  tlie  most  popular  journal 
in  the  city  ostentatiously  adhered  to  the  cause  of 
tli«   alavaowners.     The   commencement   of  the  war 
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curiounly  illustrated  the  peculiarities  of  American 
public  opinion.  Several  Volunteer  Regiments  were 
forwarded  in  a  few  days  from  Boston  and  New 
York  to  Washington,  and  the  Northern  journals 
declared,  with  characteristic  magniloquence,  that 
their  unopposed  passage  in  steamboats  and  on  rail- 
ways was  the  most  extraordinary  march  recorded 
in  history.  Military  instincts  and  patriotic  feelings 
instantaneously  pervaded  the  wliole  community  ; 
and  the  New  York  Herald  itself,  in  prudent  defer- 
ence to  the  threats  of  an  excited  mob,  suddenly 
became  the  most  uncompromising  advocate  of  a  war 
of  conquest.  The  regular  army,  always  insignificant 
in  numbers,  had  been  almost  broken  up  by  tho 
Secession.  The  majority  of  the  oiBocrs  were  of 
Southern  extraction,  and,  in  common  with  their 
fellow -citizens,  they  almost  unanimously  preferred 
their  allegiance  to  their  respective  States  over  their 
legal  or  constitutional  obligations  to  the  remoter 
Government  of  the  Dnion.  The  rank  and  tile — 
consisting  of  Germans,  of  Irishmen,  and  of  a  few 
Euwlish  deserters — were  natumlly  impervious  to 
the  impulses  of  patriotism  or  of  honour  which  de- 
tei-mined  the  conduct  of  their  superiors.  The 
majority  remained  faithful  to  their  colours,  but, 
although  they  form  the  best  and  most  trustworthy 
portion  of  the  Federal  army,  the  regular  troops  are 
all  but  lost  among  the  hordes  of  Volunteers,  and  it 
lias  been  fonnd  impossible  to  fill  up  their  numbers 
by  recruiting.  The  military  spirit  of  the  North  was, 
nevertheless,  thoroughly  roused,  and  the  enlistment 
of  Volunteers  far  exceeded  the  President's 
demand^j.  Congress,  meetins:  in  extniordinary 
Session,  voted  a  levy  of  500,000  men  and  a  grant  of 
500,000,000  dollars,  and,  although  the  finances  are 
rapidly  falling  into  confusion,  the  Northern  Army 
now  consists  of  600,000  men.  The  extravagant 
boasts  which  have  been  founded  on  so  unexpected  a 
rapidity  of  armament  ouzht  to  have  been  checke<;^ 
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by  tne  consideration  that  the  Confederate  States, 
with  less  than  half  the  population,  have  raised  an 
army  almost  as  formidable  m  numbers,  and  so  far 
guperior  in  efficiency  that  it  has  been  victorious  in 
almost  every  encounter.  The  general  feeling,  as 
soon  as  it  had  taken  a  positive  direction,  was 
flattered  and  stimulated  to  the  utmost  by  all  poli- 
tical writers  and  speakers.  The  North,  it  was  said, 
had  risen  in  its  mi^ht  ;  an  irresistible  army  was 
assembling  on  the  Potomac  ;  a  few  weeks  would 
suffice  for  a  triumphant  advance  to  Richmond,  and 
the  duration  of  the  war,  ending  witn  the  complete 
con<juest  of  the  Southern  States,  was  fixed  by 
Dom'mon  consent  at  ninety  days.  Dispassionate 
foreigners,  naturally  distrusting  the  political 
jrrophecies  of  enthusiastic  patriots,  sometimes  erred 
m  the  opposite  extreme  by  doubting  whether,  after 
all,  there  would  be  a  war. 

In  England  a  general  good  feeling  towards  the 
North  was  principally  founded  on  the  national  dis- 
like to  slavery.  Enthusiastic  Federalists  perhaps 
injured  tlieir  o^vn  cause  by  proving  in  superfluous 
detail  that  Secession  was  inconsistent  with  tho 
letter  or  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  Tho  Govern- 
ments of  Austria  and  Prussia  were  consistent  with 
their  own  principles  when  they  assured  Mr. 
Seward  of  their  concurrence  in  his  denunciation  of 
c^e/acfo  independence.  English  opinion,  however, 
is  accustomed  to  condone  the  illegitimate  origin  of 
States  which,  after  establishing  their  existence,  are 
prepared  to  defend  it.  Students  of  history  con- 
sidered that  Secession  could  by  no  possibility  b« 
more  illegal  than  the  revolt  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies 
against  the  English  Crown".  The  Americans  had 
wearied  the  world  with  their  eulogies  of  the  sacred 
right  of  insurrection,  and  they  were  unreasonable  in 
demanding  sympathy  for  the  horror  and  indigna- 
tion which  they  expressed  on  the  unexpected  oc- 
enrrence  of  a  fresh  ''  unnatural  rebellien."    Th« 
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Engliali  Government  was  exempted  from  tho 
necessity  of  pronouncing  any  judgment  on  the 
quarrel,  but  the  Confederates  announced  their 
intention  of  arming  privateers  ;  the  Federal  navy 
had  not  yet  blockaded  the  Southern  ports,  and* 
there  was  an  urgent  need  of  definite  instructions  to 
the  Admiral  in  command  of  the  West  Indian 
station.  A  Minister  must  have  been  insane  if  he 
had  regarded  eleven  or  twelve  organized  States  as 
gangs  of  rebels,  or  if  he  had  dealt  with  their 
cruisers  as  pirates.  The  only  alternative,  of  recog- 
nizing both  parties  in  the  Avar  as  belligerents,  was 
deliberately  adopted,  in  concert  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  France.  At  the  same  time  the  enterprises 
of  privateers  were  discouraged  by  a  proclamation 
wliich  closed  all  the  ports  of  tlie  Empire  to  prizes 
captiu'ed  at  sea.  The  noisy  declamation  which  has 
ever  since  been  directed  against  the  English  nation 
and  Government  is  not  only  baseless  in  itself,  but 
contemptibly  inconsistent  when  it  is  contrasted 
with  Lhe  sycopiiantic  adulation  bestowed  upon 
France  after  a  course  of  conduct  precisely  similar. 
The  unfriendly  language  of  the  American  Cabinet 
and  tile  Press  had  yreatly  cooled  the  goodwill  of 
Englishmen  to  the  Fedcnd  cause  even  before  tho 
commission  of  the  outrage  which  has  since,  given 
rise  to  more  definite  resentment. 

In  the  presence  of  Civil  War  the  American  Con- 
stitution, either  by  its  own  intrinsic  defects  or 
through  the  feebleness  and  violence  of  its  adminis- 
trators, altogether  broke  down.  The  powers  of  the 
President,  carefully  regulated  by  a  written  docu- 
ment, include  no  power  either  to  establish  martial 
law  or  to  suspend  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  ;  nor 
can  Congress  itself  subsequently  ratify  any  excess 
on  tho  part  of  the  Executive  by  a  retrospective  Bill 
of  Indemnity.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Lincoln  sup- 
pressed newspapers  by  decree  ;  he  imprisoned  poli- 
tical opponents  without  accusation  or  subsequent 
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trial  ;  and,  in  defiance  of  the  elaborate  opinion  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  he  has  Bometimea  suspended 
the  Habeas  Corpus  ;  and  in  Washington  itself, 
without  even  going  through  the  form  of  suspen- 
sion, he  has  instructed  his  subordinates  to  refuse 
obedience  to  the  writ.  In  Maryland  he  has  actually 
imprisoned  the  Opposition  members  of  the  Local 
Legislature  on  suspicion  of  intending  to  vote 
against  the  policy  of  the  Government.  In  the  same 
State  electors  are  now  in  prison  on  the  charsre  of 
having  tendered  voting  tickets  in  favour  of  the  wrong 
candidate.  The  North  Americans  would,  perhaps, 
have  the  courage  to  resist  official  usurpation  if  it 
originated  exclusively  in  individual  presumption  ; 
but  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  advisers,  though  it  is  pos- 
sible that  they  may  hereafter  be  impeached  for 
their  illegal  acts,  are  for  the  moment  acting  in 
concert  with  the  majority,  and  they  are  conse- 
quently exemptfrom  evena  whisper  of  remonstrance. 
English  sympathy  is  necessarily  withheld  from  acta 
of  mock  vigour,  which  only  prove  the  weakness  of 
American  institutions. 

For  some  months  after  the  commencement  of  the 
war  both  belligerents  were  employed  in  prepara- 
tion, and  the  Confederate  Government,  in  full  pos- 
session of  its  own  territories, and  with  an  essentially 
defensive  cause  to  maintain,  liad  no  sufficient 
motive  for  making  a  movement  in  advance.  A  few 
trifling  skirmishes,  terminating  for  the  most  part  to 
the  adva)itage  o?  the  Southern  troops,  had  littla 
tendency  to  influence  the  general  result  of  the 
campaign.  The  journals  of  Boston  and  New  York 
clamorously  demanded  the  fulhlmeut  of  their  own 
unauthorized  promises,  and  early  in  August  the 
Federal  army  incurred  an  inevitable  and  ignominious 
defeat  in  an  imprudent  assault  on  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion on  the  south  of  the  Potomac.  The  panic  and 
flight  of  the  undisciplined  assailants  might  have 
been  anticipated,  but  history  fuinishes  no  precedon$ 
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for  the  deliberate  march  to  the  rear  of  Volunteer 
regiments, who,  by  a  slight  manipulation  of  doubtful 
dates  and  figures,  proved  to  their  own  satisfaction 
that  their  period  of  service  had  expired  on  the 
morning  of  the  battle.  Pennsylvania,  which  had 
previously  sold  its  vote  to  the  Republicans  for  a 
protective  tariff,  contributed  a  large  portion  of  the 
citizen  soldiers  who  turned  their  backs  on  the 
enemy  before  their  comrades,  with  a  better  excuse, 
ran  away.  The  defeat  has  to  a  certain  extent 
served  the  Federal  cause  by  diminishing  the  influ- 
ence of  agitatoi-s  and  civilians.  General  M'Clellan, 
who  is  called  "  the  Young  Napoleon,"  in  con- 
sideration of  his  possible  future  exploits,  has  ainc« 
the  Battle  of  Bull's  Run  employed  himself  in 
fortifying  his  position  and  in  drilling  his  insubordi- 
nate battalions.  The  lower  course  of  the  Potomac 
is  closed  by  the  Confederate  batteries,  and  the  army 
is  dependent  for  its  supplies  on  a  single  railroad- 
The  vast  levies  of  the  Northern  States  have  sufficed 
to  protect  Washington  from  attacic,  and  they  have 
retained  Maryland  iii  unwilling  subjection.  Th« 
Federal  Government  has  profited  by  the  undis- 
puted comniand  of  the  sea  to  establish  over  th« 
Southern  ports  a  blockade,  which  the  courtesy  oi 
European  Powers  has,  notwithstanding  its  incom- 
pleteness, carefully  respected.  Two  or  three  poiuti 
on  the  Southern  Coast  have  been  occupied  by  the 
Northern  forces,  and  the  whole  seaboard  is  exposed 
to  well-founded  alarms. 

In  Kentncl;{r  and  Missouri  conflicting  local 
interests  iiave  given  rise  to  undecisive  campaigns. 
It  seems  probable  that  in  the  course  of  the  struggle 
the  Border  States  will  alter  their  limits,  for  th€ 
highlands  of  Western  Virginia  and  Eastern 
Tennessee,  with  some  portions  of  Missouri  and 
Kentucky,  are  unsuited  to  slave  labour,  and  theii 
inhabitants  are  consequently  opposed  to  Secession. 
General   F££lM0^'T,  appointed   to  a  commftod  in  tLe 
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valley  of  the  Mississippi,  attempted  to  create  for 
himself  a  separate  political  interest  by  proclaiming, 
in  defiance  of  the  law  and  of  the  express  orders  of 
the  President,  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  of 
Insurgents.  No  policy  could  be  more  fatal  to  any 
hopes  of  restoring  the  Union,  and,  if  the  Con- 
federates had  before  wavered,  they  would  now  havo 
been  immutably  resolved  on  the  maintenance  of 
their  separate  independence.  Although  General 
Fremont  has  been  recalled,  the  Secretary  for 
War  has  avowed  the  policy  of  forcible  slave 
emancipation ;  while  the  President  more  prudently 
withholds  his  decision,  to  watch  the  further  pro- 
gress of  events.  Only  a  year  ago  all  the  Republican 
leaders  were  pledging  themselves  with  frantic  eager- 
ness to  maintain  all  the  Constitutional  guarantees 
of  slavery.  A  short  time  has  sufficed  to  raise  the 
insignificant  sect  of  Abolitionists  into  a  formidabla 
party  ;  and  when  the  Federalists  finally  despair  ot 
the  reconquest  of  the  South  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves  may  probably  be  proposed  as  an  instru- 
ment of  war,  or  merely  for  purposes  of  revenge. 

The  lawless  seizure  of  the  Confederate  Commis- 
sioners during  their  passage  to  Europe  in  an  Eng- 
lish mail-packet  is  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all.  The 
folly  and  crime  of  the  blunder  might  hare  been  at- 
tributed to  the  officer  in  command,  but  the  recep- 
tion of  Captain  Wilkes  on  his  arrival  in  America 
Bhowed  the  prevalence  of  the  vulgar  prejudice 
against  England,  on  which  he  perhaps  rehed  for 
support  and  reward.  A  dozen  towns,  including  the 
capital,  in  the  enlightened  State  of  Massachusetts, 
presented  the  fortunate  commander  with  their 
freedom,  in  acknowledgment  of  an  act  which  was 
either  insignificant  or  illegal.  The  Governor  of  the 
State  was  not  ashamed  to  express  his  satisfaction  at 
the  afiront  which  had  been  offered  to  that  which  ha 
called  *'  the  British  Lion,"  although  it  was  evident 
that,  if  the  seizure  had   beea  raonilar.  thern  wnnl^ 
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have  been  no  iosult  to  resent.  The  House  of  He- 
presentatives,  as  soon  as  Congress  met,  passed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  captor,  and  the  President 
himself  allowed  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  his 
Report  to  give  official  approval  to  Captain  Wilkes* 
misconduct.  The  news  of  the  seizure  was, fortunately, 
received  by  the  English  nation  in  a  diflerent  spirit. 
Although  the  merits  of  the  question  lay  on  tho 
surface,  public  indignation  was  by  an  efibrt 
suspended  until  legal  researches  had  placed  the 
wrongful  nature  of  the  act  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt.  As  soon  as  th«  justice  of  the  threatened 
quarrel  was  ascertained,  the  determination  of  the 
Government  to  exact  duo  reparation  was  unani- 
mously approved.  Neither  the  suspeDsion  of  the 
export  trade  by  the  iniquitous  Morrill  Tarifl',  nor 
the  interruption  of  tho  import  of  cotton,  had 
induced  the  Government  or  tho  country  to  deviate 
from  a  religious  observance  of  neutrality.  The 
offensive  bluster  of  American  journalists  had  been 
treated  with  contempt,  and  it  was  only  Avhen  it 
became  necessary  to  vindicate  tlie  nationl  honour 
that  all  classes  were  at  once  prepared  for  tho 
sacrifices  of  a  war  which  could  scarcely  be  either 
profitable  or  glorious.  Foreigners  will  probably 
misconstrue  the  general  readiness  for  war,  but  it 
may  be  truly  asserted  that  the  public  feeling  was 
wholly  uninfluenced  by  any  consideration  of 
►Southern  cotton.  JMany  economists  would,  even 
on  commercial  grounds,  have  been  content  to 
submit  to  a  temporary  inconvenience  for  the  sake 
of  producing  an  independent  cotton  trade  from 
India  and  from  other  sources  of  supply. 

Although  the  industry  of  Lancashire  has  been 
checked,  the  year  has,  on  the  whole,  been  fairly 
prosperous.  A  harvest  of  average  quantity  and  of 
good  quality  succeeded  to  the  failure  of  the  previous 
year,  and  the  modifications  of  the  French  Tariff 
have,  in  the  encouragement  of  the   woollen  trade. 
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furnished  a  partial  compensatioii  for  the  high  price 
of  raw  cotton,  and  for  the  diminished  export  of  the 
completed  fabric.  The  perfect  tranquillity  of  the 
country  continues  to  illustrate  the  beneficial 
tendency  of  modern  legislation,  and  the  absence  of 
all  desire  for  constitutional  changes  is  proved  aa 
often  as  an  attempt  is  made  to  revive  poKtical 
agitation.  A  Reform  movement  attempted  during 
the  autumn  in  Yorkshire  failed  to  interest  the 
northern  operatives,  and  even  in  Ireland  the  ex- 
pression of  discontent  has  been  confined  to 
demagogues  who  render  sedition  harmless  by 
exaggeration  and  buffoonery.  The  distant  parts  of 
the  Empire  have  for  the  most  part  shared  in  the 
trai.  juillity  of  the  United  Kingdom.  India  is  ap- 
parently approaching  to  a  financial  equilibrium,  and 
the  famine,  wiiich  occasioned  reasonable  anxiety  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year,  was  relieved  by  the 
abundant  rains  of  the  summer.  New  Zealand  has, 
unfortunately,  been  disturbed  by  a  war  with  the 
natives,  which  will  assuredly  end  in  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  Royal  authority  after  a  tedious 
and  wasteful  expenditure  of  life  and  money.  All 
the  remaining  Colonies  are,  happily,  at  peace, though 
some  of  the  Australian  Legislatures  are  beginning 
to  exemplify  the  natural  tendency  of  excessively 
Democratic  Constitutions. 

While  Europe  has  been  exempt  from  pestilence 
and  war,  the  year  has  been  unusually  fatal  to  per- 
sons who  were  eminent  by  position  or  by  character. 
Tlu:ee  Continental  Thrones  have  been  vacated  by 
their  occupants,  and  some  of  the  changes  will  pro- 
bably produce  tangible  political  results.  The  young 
King  of  Portugal  had  scarcely  had  time  to  display 
the  qualities  whicli  his  subjects  believed  him  to 
possess.  His  Coburq  descent  increased  the  pro- 
bability of  his  possessing  intelligence  and  ability, 
and  some  members  of  the  Royal  House  of  Bragajs^za 
have  riAeu  above  mediocrity.     The  Sultan   Abdul 
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Medjid,  though  he  had  scarcely  attained  middle 
age,  had  long  survived  the  hopes  which  were 
founded  on  his  pjentlw  character  and  on  his  sup- 
posed good  intentions.  The  son  of  a  sanguinary, 
reforming  despot,  his  exemption  from  his  father's 
faults  formed  an  insufficient  equivalent  for  the 
absence  of  the  vigour  which  he  might  have  in- 
herited. Of  two  Oriental  types  of  vice  he  exhibited 
the  weak  self-indulgence  which  injures  a  half- 
civilizod  people  more  than  the  energetic  ferocity  of 
prosperous  despots.  Under  the  influence  of  Western 
etitesmon  Abddl  Medjid  promulgated  wise  and 
tolerant  laws,  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that 
he  was  sincere  in  the  wish  to  improve  the  conditicn 
of  his  subjects.  Unluckily,  he  allowed  women  to 
waste  his  revenues  and  favourites  to  hold  the 
highest  posts  in  his  Empire.  His  army  languished 
for  want  of  pay  and  of  competent  leaders,  while  the 
tinances  were  disorganized  by  carelessness  or  fraud, 
and  drained  to  meet  the  frivolous  demands  of  the 
Palace.  His  successor  is  more  respectable  and 
manly  in  his  personal  character,  but  the  decay  of 
the  dynasty  and  Empire  is  probably  beyond  a  cure. 
The  Kinij  of  Prussia,  after  long  seclusion  from 
public  affairs,  has  left  the  throne  to  the  brother 
who  had  for  some  time  administered  the  Royal 
prerogative.  William  I.  has  thus  far  scarcely 
]U8tifie<l  the  expectations  which  were  founded  on  his 
experience  as  a  politician  and  a  soldier.  Both  in 
foreign  and  domestic  policy  he  appears  to  waver 
between  two  opposite  systems.  Aft'er  addressing 
liis  army  in  terms  which  were  thought  to  imply  a 
menace  of  war  with  France,  the  Kjdto  paid  a  com- 
plimentary visit  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  at 
Compi^gne.  Continuing  the  ancient  rivalry  of 
Prussia  with  Austria,  he  has  nevertheless  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  and  the  national 
German  party,  represented  by  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
CoBUBG.is  still  uncertain  whether  Prussia  is  disposed 
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to  accept  the  leadership  of  the  petty  Principalities. 
At  the  coronation  at  Konigsberg,  and  on  subse- 
quent occasions,  the  King  has  shown  an  unexpected 
leaning  to  the  romantic  pedantry  which  made  his 
brother  ridiculous.  The  King,  who  deduces 
practical  conclusions  from  his  titular  enjoyment  of 
the  grace  of  God,  might  as  reasonably  argue  that  a 
Duke  must  be  entitled  to  lead  an  army,  or  a 
Marquis  to  protect  a  frontier  district.  It  is  absurd 
to  assume  that  the  Elector  of  Bra_ndenlurq  acquired 
a  mystic  and  supernatural  attribute  when  he  chose, 
a  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  to  erect  the  Duchj 
of  Prussia  into  a  kingdom. 

In  England  deep  regret  was  felt  for  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  the  statesmen  of  the  time.  Before 
the  comifien cement  of  the  Parliamentary  Session 
Lord  Herbert  retired  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  it  would  have  been  well  if  at  the  same 
time  he  could  have  made  up  his  mind  to  give  him- 
self absolute  repose.  Before  the  Recess  arrived  he 
was  at  last  forced  to  resign  the  Secretarysliip  of 
War,  and  a  few  weeks  later  he  sank  under  a  fatal 
disease.  His  rank,  his  fortune,  his  personal 
advantages,  and  the  peculiar  charm  of  his  manner 
had  given  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  every  advantage 
which  could  aid  a  political  career,  and  it  was  hia 
chief  merit  that,  instead  of  relying  on  adventitious 
accomplishments  or  opportunities,  ho  devoted  him- 
self with  untiring  industry  to  public  business.  It 
was  thought  by  many  that  he  would  have  attained 
the  highest  post  in  the  country,  and  he  had  greatly 
increased  his  previous  reimtation  during  his 
tenancy  of  the  War  Office.  The  sudden  and  un- 
expected interruption  of  his  prosperous  career  pro- 
duced general  regret  beyond  the  wide  circle  of  h:s 
personal  friends  and  admirers.  A  less  profound 
emotion  was  caused  by  the  death  of  Sir  James 
Graham.  Although  at  an  advanced  age,  he  was  still 
one  of  the  ablest  of  contemporary  politicians.     An 
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effective  speaker,  and  sometimes  a  Tigorous  party 
leader,  Sir  James  Graham  possessed  more  weight 
in  council  than  even  in  debate,  while  his  authority 
m  the  House  of  Commons  was  utterly  dis propor- 
tioned to  his  popularity  in  the  country.  In  the 
political  combinations  which  he  joined  he  waa 
generally  second  in  influence  to  the  leader,  and 
almost  all  those  who  were  accustomed  to  act  with 
him  thought  that  his  abilities  were  superior  even  to 
his  great  reputation.  The  frequent  changes  of  hia 
opinions  proceeded,  perhaps,  from  unconscious  in- 
difference to  political  theories.  The  same  character 
of  mind  may  in  some  degree  account  for  a  well- 
known  timidity  in  decision,  which  occasionally  dis- 
played itself  in  the  form  of  precipitate  rashness.  As. 
an  able  administrator,  a  skilful  Parliamentary 
tactician,  and  a  useful  partisan.  Sir  Jajies  Graham, 
if  he  failed  to  reach  the  highest  ranks  of  statesman- 
ship, possessed  in  all  things  the  value  of  efficiency. 
SSomcwhat  earlier  Lord  Campbell  died,  at  an  age 
which  would  have  been  called  extreme  if  it  had 
been  attended  by  decay  either  of  body  or  of  mind. 
His  strong  understanding  and  resolute  purpose  had 
given  him  a  life  of  steady  advancement  and  of  un- 
broken prosperity.  Even  in  literature  he  succeeded 
in  acquiring  a  certain  popularity,  notwithstanding 
the  inelegance  of  his  style  and  in  spite  ©f  his.neglect 
of  historical  accuracy.  Aa  a  politician,  he  merely 
adopted  the  creed  of  a  party,  but  in  his  own  pro- 
fession he  deserved  all  the  eminence  which  he 
acquired.  At  the  Bar  he  was  a  sound  lawyer  and 
effective  advocate,  and  as  Chief  Justice  of  England 
he  proved  himself  one  of  the  greatest  Judges  who 
have  sat  on  the  bench  in  the  present  generation. 

The  year  ends  sadly  with  the  unexpected  and  ir- 
reparable loss  of  the  Prince  Consort.  His  virtues 
and  his  services  have  been  so  lately  the  subject  of 
full  and  mournful  comment  that  any  detailed  notice  of 
the  great  misfortune  which  has  been  incurred  would 
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involve  wearisome  repetition.  No  obsequies  were 
ever  celebrated  with  a  more  sincere  or  unanimous 
concert  of  lamentation  and  merited  praise.  The 
progress  of  England  is  not  dependent  on  the  lives  of 
Statesmen  or  of  Princes,  and  there  is  reason  to 
hope  that  many  successive  years  will  continue  to 
witness  the  development  of  freedom  and  greatness, 
which  has  for  a  long  period  never  been  interrupted. 
Yet,  whatever  may  be  the  circumstances  or  diffi- 
culties of  the  future,  one  resource  will  be  no  longer 
available  to  the  nation,  since  the  wise  counsels  of 
the  nearest  adviser  to  the  Crown  have  become  for 
ever  silent. 


1862. 

The  memory  of  the  year  which  ends  this  day  will 
hereafter  be  chiefly  associated  with  the  American 
Civil  War  and  with  its  consequences  at  home.  The 
disastrous  suspension  of  the  great  industry  of 
Lancashire  would  of  itself  have  directed  universal 
attention  to  the  violent  interruption  of  the  supply 
of  cotton  ;  and,  even  if  Englishmen  had  been  dis- 
interested spectators  of  the  conflict,  the  character 
of  the  belligerents  and  the  nature  of  their  compli- 
cated quarrel  would  suflBciently  have  accounted  for 
the  excitement  of  passions  and  sympathies  which 
have  in  some  instances  degenerated  into  misplaced 
but  excusable  partisanship.  Identity  of  language 
confers  a  domestic  \avidness  and  reality  on  the 
principles  and  pretexts  by  which  both  the  hostile 
Kepublics  account  for  the  bitterness  of  their  inter- 
necine struggle,  and  the  questions  which  are  really 
or  apparently  involved  in  the  controversy  are  them- 
selves of  paramount  importance.  The  tendencies 
of  Democracy,  the  evils  of  Slavery,  the  legal  rights 
of  Governments,  and  the  legitimacy  of  resistance 
have  been  discussed  with  un<ironted  vehemence  as 
iBsnes  which  ieem«d  about  to  be  determined  bj  the 
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fortune  of  war  ;  but  collateral  disputes  on  the  actual 
meaning  and  purpose  of  the  contest  have  added 
little  to  the  completeness  of  Lord  Russell's  early 
Btatement,  that  the  North  was  figlitinj^  for  empire 
and  the  South  for  independence.  The  causes  of  a 
war  are  generall}'  distinguishable  from  its  practi- 
cal objects,  and  they  have  little  bearing  on  its 
ultimate  results.  Astute  interpretations  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  17S7  possess  but  a  feeble  interest  for 
the  observer,  who  seeks  to  learn,  not  whether  the 
Southern  Confederacy  ouijlit  to  have  been  esta- 
blished, but  whether  it  will  succeed  in  resisting  the 
power  of  the  North.  The  wishes  of  neutral 
lorcigncrs  during  an  alien  struggle  ought  to  be 
absolutely  subordinate  to  observation  and  probable 
induction  ;  yet  it  was  impossible  that  the  American 
War  should  bo  regarded  by  England  with  the  dis- 
passionate calmness  of  a  naturalist  engaged  in  the 
study  of  some  physical  process.  One  numerous 
party  liad  converted  the  triumphant  proeress  of  the 
United  States  into  the  symbol  of  a  political  faith, 
while  their  extreme  opponents  regarded  with  dis- 
tasteful jealousy  the  apparent  success  of  Deraocratio 
institutions.  Although  the  community  is  unani- 
mously averse  from  slavery,  tlie  majority  understood 
the  Federalists  were  not  lighting  for  the  freedom  of 
the  negro  ;  but  an  active  section  of  philanthropists 
willingly  assumed  that  the  North  was  more  or  less 
consciously  engaged  in  the  cause  of  Abolition.  If 
the  dominant  faction  of  llepublicans  could  have 
suppressed  its  insane  antipathy  to  England,  a  pre- 
ponderance of  friendly  wishes,  if  not  of  sanguine 
anticipations,  would  have  permanently  inclined  to 
the  North.  Indignation  at  unprovoked  abuse,  only 
mitigated  by  contempt,  has,  perhaps,  caused  English- 
men to  appreciate  more  readily  the  heroic  energy 
of  the  Confederates,  as  they  have  won  victory  after 
victory  over  an  enemy  immeasurably  superior  in  all 
tke  resources  of  war  except  in  the  moral  and  mili- 
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tary  qualities  of  statesmen,  of  generals,  of  officers, 
and  of  soldiers.  The  Government  has  only  obeyed 
the  general  feelingof  the  country  in  abstaining  from 
direct  or  indirect  interference  in  the  quarrel,  but 
n«)  crisis  in  modem  times  has  been  so  anxiously 
watched,  nor  has  any  European  war  or  revolution 
so  seriously  affected  the  interests  of  England. 

In  calmer  times  the  year  would  have  been 
sufficiently  marked  by  the  curious  episode  of 
Garibaldi's  enterprise  against  Borne,  by  tlie 
rupture  between  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  by  the  dethronement  of 
Otho  in  Greece,  with  the  subsequent  nomination  of 
Prince  Alfred.  The  progress  of  Italy  towards  unity 
and  order  has  of  late  not  been  accelerated,  although 
the  mere  lapse  of  time  and  continuance  of  possession 
confirm  the  advances  which  have  been  made. 
Baron  Ricasoli,  who  succeeded  to  office  on  the 
death  of  Cavour,  while  he  commanded  respect  at 
home  and  abroad, was  perhaps  deticient  in  versatility 
and  adroitness.  By  too  openly  directing  the  ambi- 
tion of  his  countrymen  to  the  acquisition  of  Rome 
he  seems  to  have  incurred  the  displeasure  of  tlie 
Emperor  Napoleon,  and,  unluckily,  his  aristocratic 
rigidity  of  self-respect  involved  him  in  personal 
collisions  with  his  own  Sovereign.  In  the  course 
of  the  winter  Rattazzi  was  received  with  significant 
favour  at  the  Court  of  the  Tuileries,  and  he  took  a 
public  opportunity  of  expressing  in  the  strongest 
language  tlie  gratitude  of  Italy  for  the  services  of 
France.  On  his  return  to  Turin  he  was  understood 
to  have  acquired  the  con6dence  of  the  Palace,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  resignation  or  virtual  dismissal 
of  Ricasoli  made  way  for  the  appointment  oi 
Rattazzi  as  principal  Minister.  Some  sensitive 
minds  were  scandalized  by  a  transaction  which 
seemed  to  partake  of  the  nature  both  of  a  foreign 
and  domestic  intrigue  ;  but  Ricasoli  was  neither 
generally  popular  nor  remarkably  sufiCil^sful   in.  hia 
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internal  administnxtion  ;  Rattazzi  was  the  most 
skilful  Parliameiitary  leader  and  orator  ;  and  the 
practical  tact  of  Italian  politicians  is  shown  in  their 
unwillingness  to  impede  the  formation  of  any 
pncticnble  Government.  The  new  Minister,  find- 
ing that  he  was  not  heartily  approved  either  by  the 
Chamber  or  by  the  country,  ttioni^ht  it  desirable  to 
rally  the  so-called  "  pnrty  of  action  "  to  his  side  by 
vngue  overtures  to  Gaktbalpi.  The  inextricable 
misunderstmdings  which  have  ensued  were 
implicitly  involved  in  the  contrast  of  two  oppu.site 
types  of  character  Jind  of  intellect.  The  simple- 
minded  hero  only  understood  his  solitary  function 
of  fighting  for  the  unity  and  independence  of  Italy, 
and  the  cultivated  and  dispassionate  intellect  of 
the  statesman  was  incapable  of  comprehending  a 
total  absence  of  complex  motives,  of  selfishness,  of 
reflection,  and  of  prudence.  To  this  moment 
Garibaldi  regards  the  attompt  to  profit  by  his 
reputation  as  the  result,  not  of  imperfect  and  ill- 
foraied  astuteness,  but  of  wilful  and  cnjninal 
treachery.  If  the  Minister  wanted  to  attack  any 
foreign  enemy,  GaribaJ/DI  v/as  at  his  service  ;  but 
it  was  intolerable  that  he  should  be  summoned  from 
Caprera  when  Venice  and  Rome  were  to  be  left 
peaceably  in  the  hands  of  foreis:n  garrisons.  It  is 
not  certain  whether  he  received  from  the  Ki>'o 
deliberate  encouragement  in  projects  which  must 
have  been  utterly  repugnant  to  Rattazzi' s  political 
habits  of  thought.  It  soon  liecame  necessary  to 
suppress  an  organization  of  Volunteers  which  was 
destined  for  an  attack  on  tho  Austrian  garrison  of 
Venetia,  and,  'after  loud  expressions  of  dissatisfac- 
tion, Garibaldi  proceeded  through  various  Italian 
towns  on  his  way  to  the  island  in  which  he  had 
commenced  his  former  famous  expedition.  Hoping 
to  pacify  or  to  win  over  his  formidable  confederate, 
Rattazzi  allowed  Palla vicing,  an  avowed  follower 
of  the  great  partisan  chief,  to  retain  the   DrinciDal 
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office  at  Palermo.  At  tlie  meeting  of  a  rifle  club 
in  the  same  city  Gahibaldi  appeared  by  the  side  of 
the  heir  apparent  to  the  Crown,  and  openly 
announced  his  intention  of  engaging  in  a  campaign 
of  liberation,  wliich,  according  to  varying  rumours, 
was  to  be  directed  against  Turkey,  against  the 
Adriatic  provinces  of  Austria,  against  King  Otho, 
and  against  T^ome.  Even  after  the  purpose  of  con- 
q  lering  the  Italian  capital  was  publicly  avowed,  the 
ulinister,  or  his  subordiiiates,  continued  to  tem- 
porize, wlulo  independent  action  rapidly  ripened 
into  rebellion  and  civil  war.  Having  once  con- 
quered a  kingdom  us  an  independent  adventurer, 
amid  the  applause  of  Italy  and  Europe,  Garibaldi 
believed  that  patriotic  motives  were  paramount  to 
law,  although  ho  v/as  commencing  a  private  war  in 
the  dominions  whicli  ho  liad  himself  bestowed  on 
the  Sovereign  of  hid  ciioice  and  his  affections.  From 
the  centre  of  Sicily  U^  the  coast  he  led  an  irregular 
band,  wliich  seemed  to  dissolve  all  resistance  by  its 
approacli,  and  he  crossed  to  the  mainland  in  the 
hope  that  by  some  mu-aculous  process  the  French 
army  also  would  melt  away  from  his  undisciplined 
levies.  Before  he  could  penetrate  into  the  interior 
of  Calabria  his  hopes  were  rudely  undeceived  by 
the  discovery  that  La  Marmora  and  Cialdini  were 
not  made  of  the  same  materials  with  the  complaisant 
Prefects  and  Generals  of  Sicily.  At  Aspromonte 
Garibaldi'  was  captured  and,  unfortunately, 
wounded,  before  he  had  time  to  do  irreparabl*  mis- 
chief by  a  hopeless  collision  with  the  French.  Hia 
personal  sufferings  have  excited  popular  sympathy 
throughout  Europe.  Universal  opinion  demanded 
an  amnesty  for  the  hero,  who  was  raised  by  hia 
former  exploits  above  those  ordinary  rules  of  judg- 
ment which  his  understanding  fails  to  apprehend. 
Garibaldi  is  now  at  liberty,  not  without  loss  to 
his  reputation,  but  Italian  feeling  has  with  reason 
v«nt.ed    its    irritation    and    disaDDointment    on    » 
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Minister  whose  policy  had  been  at  th«  same  time 
insincere  and  unlucky.  After  the  untoward  collision 
between  the  Royal  troops  and  the  Volunteers  at 
Aspromonte,  the  Emperor  NAroLEON  induced  both 
Russia  and  Prussia  to  recognize  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy.  Somewhat  later  he  published  an  oracular 
letter  and  an  indefinite  Ministerial  despatch  on  the 
continued  antagonism  between  Italian  claims  and 
Papal  protests  ;  and,  fimdly,  the  substitution  of 
M.  Dkouvn  de  Lhuys  for  M.  Tuodvenel  in  the 
Foreign  Office  at  Paris  was  regarded  asanannounce- 
ment  of  the  indefinite  continuance  of  the  French 
garrison  at  Rome.  When  the  Parliament  met  at 
Turin  in  November,  it  was  at  once  evident  that  the 
popular  dissatisfaction  could  only  be  appeased  by 
the  fall  of  the  Minister.  After  an  animated  debate 
•of  many  days,  Rattazzi  anticipated  a  vote  of  censure 
by  resigning,  and  some  anxieties  were  removed  by 
the  constitutional  acquiescence  of  the  Kino  in  the 
decision  of  the  Parliament.  Fakini,  who  was 
appointed  President  of  the  Council,  has  succeeded 
in  fomiiug  a  resi^ectablo  Cabinet,  and  as  he  is  not 
embarrassed  by  tlie  personal  complications  which 
hampered  his  predecessor,  he  will  be  able  to  pursue 
an  expectant  policy  without  offending  tlie  self- 
respect  of  the  nation. 

With  one  remarkable  exception,  the  course  of 
revolution  has  been  suspended  during  the  year. 
While  the  sullen  discontents  of  Poland  and  Hungary 
have  smouldered  beneath  the  surface,  an  unexpected 
movement  has  revived  the  interest  of  the  last 
generation  in  the  fortunes  of  Greece.  The  agita- 
tion which  prevailed  on  several  ef  the  frontiers  of 
European  Turkey  was  not  unreasonably  attributed 
to  foreign  intrigue.  The  highlauders  of  Monte- 
negro, resuming  their  chronic  hostilities,  were  at 
last  defeated  by  the  Ottoman  troops  ;  and  the 
Servians,  in  obvious  concert  with  their  neighbours, 
found  pretexts  for  attackinsf  the  Turkish  carriaoa 
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Bt  Belgrade.  A  conspiracy  in  Greece,  connected  by 
vague  rumour  with  the  projects  of  Garibaldi, 
exploded  in  a  military  insurrection  at  Nauplia, 
which  was  terminated,  after  a  considerable  interval, 
by  submission  and  amnesty  ;  but  while  the  Court 
was  endeavouring  to  coerce  or  cajole  the  revolted 
regiments,  the  whole  community  seems  to  have  dis- 
covered that  it  was  unanimous  in  desiring  a  change 
of  dynasty.  In  a  reign  of  more  than  30  years  King 
Otho  had  done  nothing  to  satisfy  either  the  reason- 
able demands  or  the  ambitious  dreams  of  his  sub- 
jects. If  the  K.INO  had  been  vigorous  and  able, 
considerable  obliquities  and  irregularities  would 
have  been  willingly  condoned,  or  perhaps  admired  ; 
but  a  Government  which  ruled  by  corruption,  with- 
out securing  order  at  home  or  respect  abroad, 
provided  by  its  illegal  excesses  a  pretext  for  punish- 
ing its  incapacity.  The  Greeks  had  aspired  to 
revive  the  Eastern  Empire  before  they  had  learnt 
to  govern  their  own  petty  dominion.  Th«  dis- 
appointment of  their  hopes  has  driven  them  to 
reflect  on  the  cause  of  their  failure,  and,  as  became 
a  quick-witted  people,  they  have  known  how  to 
profit  by  two  striking  and  recent  lessons.  The 
stern  suppression  by  England  and  France  of  their 
enterprise  against  the  Turkish  provinces  in  1854 
convinced  them  of  their  error  in  placing  themselves 
under  the  protectorate  of  Russia.  From  the  ex- 
ample of  Piedmont  they  learnt  that  the  true  nucleus 
of  an  Imperial  nation  was  a  free  and  well-governed 
State,  to  which  outlying  portions  of  the  same  race 
might  legitimately  gravitate.  Accordingly,  the 
Greeks  determined  on  a  political  reform,  which 
necessarily  involved  the  removal  of  the  Bavarian 
dynasty,  and  they  took  advantage  of  the  same 
opportunity  to  bid  high  for  the  goodwill  of  Eng- 
land. The  feeble  Otho,  who  reigned  only  for  the 
Bake  of  reigning,  had  undermined  his  throne  by  the 
fatal  f oUj  of  promotijQjB;  favourites  and  flattorera  on 
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the  ground  of  their  supposed  devotion  to  his  person. 
Surrounded  by  courtiers,  he  had  lost  all  hold  on  the 
people,  and,  having  lett  his  capital  tor  an  autumnal 
journey  to  the  Peloponnesus,  he  found  himself 
suddenly  and  irrevocably  deposed.  Having  accom- 
plished an  easy  and  pleasant  revolution,  the  Greeks 
unanimously  determined  to  avoid  the  dangerous 
experiment  of  a  Republic,  and  as  a  symbol  of  their 
faith  in  the  most  orthodox  traditions  of  constitu- 
fional  freedom,  they  resolved  on  offering  the  crown 
to  Prince  Alfred  of  England.  They  have  no  cause 
for  regretting  the  reasons  of  State  policy  which  pre- 
vented the  English  Government  from  accepting  the 
proposal.  Greece  especially  needs  a  real  ruler  of 
mature  years  ;  nor  v/ould  it  have  been  expedient  to 
furnish  PYance  and  Russia  with  pretexts  of  dis- 
satisfaction. The  offer,  however,  has  produced  one 
or  its  intended  results,  in  conciliating  the  good 
wishes  of  Englishmen,  more  especially  because  the 
choice  is  regarded  as  a  pledge  of  domestic  improve- 
ment. When  the  Kingdom  of  Greece,  with  room 
for  five  times  its  present  population,  has  approxi- 
mated even  distantly  to  the  condition  of  an  Eastern 
lielgium,  the  great  Oriental  question  will  have 
received  a  theoretical  solution  which  may  easily  be 
translated  into  fact. 

In  other  parts  of  Europe  events  have  moved  more 
slowly,  although  some  of  the  great  questions  which 
are  pending  have  received  a  definite  solution.  The 
Russian  Government  is  occupied  in  checking  the 
exaggerated  claims  of  the  emancipated  peasantry, 
in  discouraging  the  political  demands  of  the  nobility 
represented  in  their  Provincial  Assemblies,  and  in 
contending  with  the  national  disaffection  of  Poland. 
Tho  Grand  Duke  Constanttne  has  hitherto  not 
succeeded  in  conciliating  the  Polish  gentry,  and  the 
Trnperial  Government  has,  through  subordinate 
agents,  engaged  in  a  strange  controversy  of 
pamphlets,  in  the  hope  of  persuading  the  petsantry 
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that  the  Poles  themselves  are  but  an  intrusive 
oligarchy,  established  by  conquest,  in  the  midst  of 
a  Russian  population.  At  home  the  Emperor 
Alkxander  is  more  creditably  employed  in  internal 
reforms,  which  may,  perhaps,  become  real  as  tlicy 
gradually  entwine  themselves  with  the  habits  and 
inciinations  of  the  people.  Coiporal  punishment  is 
to  be  abolished,  trial  by  jury  is  to  apply  to 
ordinary  oflences,  and  the  irresponsible  power  of  the 
police  is,  in  certain  cases,  restrained.  The  request 
of  the  Provincial  Assemblies  for  the  institution  of 
unpaid  magistrates  after  the  Englisli  fashion  will 
probably  not  be  conceded  by  the  Government. 
There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Emperor,  although  he  may  be  jealou.s  of  political 
power,  is  sincerely  anxious  to  improve  the  adminis- 
tration ami  the  social  condition  of  the  Empire.  The 
collapse  of  the  financial  and  military  system  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Crimean  War  has  happily  inter- 
rupted the  policy  of  aggrandizement  which  no 
Russian  Government  will  finally  renounce.  Other 
Northern  States, comparatively  remote  from  general 
observation,  share  in  the  general  activity  of  tlio 
age.  Denmark  is  still  occupied  in  resisting  German 
interft;rence  in  iSchleswig,  and  the  King  of  Sweden 
and  Norway  has  revived  the  efforts  of  his  pre- 
decessor to  effect  a  Parliamentary  reform  in  Sweden 
as  the  first  step  to  a  complete  union  with  Norway. 
The  project  involves  a  diminution  of  the  power  of 
the  nobles  ;  and  the  Democratic  Party  supports 
the  King's  proposals,  especially  as  the  union  would 
tend  to  propagate  in  Sweden  the  Republican 
institutions  of  N  orway. 

In  Austria  Constitutional  Government  might 
seem  to  be  taking  root,  if  the  most  important  part 
of  the  Monarchy  were  represented  in  the  Council 
of  the  Empire.  The  quarrel  with  Hungary,  though 
it  has  been  kept  in  abeyance,  has  not  even  approxi- 
mated to  a  solution,  and  Yenetia  refuses  all  concilia- 
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tion,Bo  that  the  Emperoe  is  in  the  anomalous  condi- 
tion of  reigning  ©ver  one-half  of  his  dominions  by 
military  force,  while  he  is  allowing  the  German  and 
Bohemian  representatives  a  new  influence  iu  the 
conduct  of  atiairs.  In  the  minor  States  of  Germany 
the  authority  of  Austria  has  increased,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  internal  dissensions  which  impair 
the  credit  of  Prussia.  King  William  has  dis- 
appointed the  expectations  which  were  founded  on 
his  moderation  as  Regent  and  on  his  undoubted 
patriotism.  It  was  erroneously  supposed  that  an 
utter  absence  of  the  intellectual  brilliancy  of  his 
brother  furnished  a  negative  security  against  the 
mystical  imbecility  which  had  rendered  the  former 
reign  inglorious.  Unfortunatelj'-,  it  is  found  that 
genius  is  not  indispensable  to  absurdity,  for  the 
commonplace  soldier  now  on  the  throne  has  assumed 
to  himself  the  character  of  a  supernaturally  inspired 
martinet.  Having  thought  it  expedient  to  increase 
the  numbers  and  efiiciencv  of  the  army,  he  is  inca- 
pable of  understanding  that  the  representatives  of 
the  people  have  a  right  to  withhold  their  assent 
even  from  a  beneficial  project.  Two  changes  of 
Ministry,  a  dissolution,  and  an  angry  prorogation 
have  for  the  present  suspended  open  opposition, 
"without  afiecting  in  any  degree  that  control  over 
taxation  on  which  the  result  of  the  struggle  will 
necessarily  depend.  In  the  meantime  the  Kino 
argues  the  question  with  an  undignified  eagerness 
which,  would  be  scarcely  excusable  if  he  possessed 
the  rhetorical  fluency  of  his  more  gifted  brother. 
Instead  of  practising  the  pre-eminently  Royal  virtue 
of  silence,  the  King,  with  feverish  iteration,  repeats 
to  provincial  deputations  apologies  for  his  conduct, 
which  have  suggested  comparison  with  the  popular 
type  of  muddle-headed  confusion  which  at  present 
adorns  the  English   stage.     The  Kino  assures  his 

rple  that  he  will  maintain   the   Constitution,  but 
warnj  them  that  for  the  present  they  must  to 
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exercIfJG  their  constitutional  rights.  No  ingenuity 
can  explain  the  elixir  of  divine  right  which  has 
retained  its  virtue  since  the  Kjno's  ancestor  dis- 
tilled it  for  his  coronation  at  Konigsberg  a  century 
and  a  half  ago.  By  studying  the  example  of  a  still 
more  modern  potentate  in  his  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, King  Wili.ia:\i  might  discover  that  the  oscen- 
tatious  assertion  of  personal  claims  is  not  the  most 
elective  mode  of  securing  unrestricted  power.  The 
Emperor  of  the  French  is  the  more  completely 
exempt  from  dependence  on  the  opinions  of  his  sub- 
jects because  he  prudently  professes  to  derive  hia 
title  from  the  will  of  the  people. 

When  the  French  Senate  and  Assembly  met  in 
February  M.  Fould  had  lately  published  his  bold, 
exposure  of  the  confused  and  unsatisfactory  state  of 
the  finances.  His  Budget  involved  a  small  increase 
of  taxation,  a  partial  reduction  of  expenditure,  and 
a  financial  operation,  which  has  been  since  success- 
fully eliected.  By  tlie  Conversion  of  the  Four-and- 
a-Half  per  Cents,  into  Three  per  Cents.,  the 
Minister,  in  effect,  borrowed  about  £6,000,000  in 
tlie  form  of  premiums  from  holders  who  took 
advantage  of  a  beneficial  offer.  In  return  for  an 
immediate  gain,  the  State  has  parted  with  the  righi 
of  reducmg  the  interest  by  payment  at  par,  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  marketable  value  of  the  ordinary 
stock  may  have  been  incidentally  increased.  The 
French  have  by  no  means  attained  a  regular 
equdibriura  of  receipt  and  expenditure,  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  the  charges  of  the  Mexican 
expedition  can  be  met  without  additional  derange- 
ment. The  Convention  of  London  concluded  by 
Spain,  France,  and  England  in  1862  was  practically 
dissolved,  almost  as  soon  as  the  allied  forces  landed 
in  Mexico,  by  the  inevitable  divergence  of  political 
Bvstemii  which  had  been  artiticially  combined. 
England,  having  no  object  except  to  exact  satisfac- 
tion for  the  outrages  inflictad  on  British   subjects, 
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■en  t  only  a  naval  force,  with  a  small  contingent  of 
JMarines,  to  support  negotiations  either  with  Juarez 
as  actual  President,  or  with  any  Government  which 
might  take  his  place.  Spain,  who  had  shortly 
before  recovered  her  ancient  colony  of  San 
Domingo,  excited  the  jealousy  of  France  by  pushing 
forward  her  armaments  from  the  Havannah  ;  and 
it  was  considered  necessary,  in  consequence,  to 
double  the  French  contingent,  with  ulterior  views, 
which  were  soon  found  incompatible  with  the  con- 
certed action  of  the  three  Powers.  The  Emperor 
Napoleon  had  formed  the  strange  design  of  con- 
stituting a  kingdom  in  Mexico  under  the  Archduke 
Maximilian  ;  and  General  Almonte,  on  behalf  of 
the  Clerical  or  anti-Liberal  faction,  had  assured  him 
of  the  co-operation  of  the  Mexicans  themselves. 
The  English  Government,  without  participation  in 
the  project,  oiiered  no  objection  to  any  arrange- 
ment* which  might  at  the  same  time  satisfy  Mexico 
and  provide  for  the  restoration  of  order.  The 
Spanish  Commander-in-Chief,  General  Prim,  a 
daring  and  ambitious  soldier,  loudly  disapproved  a 
scheme  which  might  convert  Mexico  into  a 
dependency  of  France.  These  dissensions  were 
brought  to  a  crisis  by  the  submission  of  the 
Mexican  Government  to  all  the  demands  of  the 
Allies.  The  English  and  Spanish  Plenipotentiaries 
at  once  accepted  the  satisfaction  which  was  offered, 
and  Admiral  De  la  Gravi^ire,  on  behalf  of  France, 
apparently  concurred  m  their  decision.  Shortly  after- 
wards M.  Dubois  de  Sa.ligny,  who  was  more  confi- 
dentially familiar  with  the  Emperor's  jKjlicy,  re- 
pudiated the  pacific  language  of  his  colleague,  and 
announced  his  determination  not  to  treat  with  the 
Government  of  Juarez.  As  the  French  preten- 
sions received  no  colour  from  the  Convention  of 
London,  the  English  Minister  necessarily  withdrew 
from  the  further  prosecution  of  hostilities,  and 
G«jQ«ral  Prim,  after  a  bitter   personal  runture  with 
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M.  DB  Saligst,  re-embarked  his  forces  to  Cuba* 
and  himself  returned  to  Europe.  When  the  dissolu' 
tion  of  the  alliance  was  known  in  Paris,  Genera^ 
LoRENCEZ  was  ordered  to  march  upon  Mexico  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  nation  to  decide  on  the 
form  of  Government  which  it  might  prefer.  Th© 
practical  freedom  of  choice  was  illustrated  by  the 
presence  of  Almonte  at  head-qaarters,  and  by  the 
exclusion  of  the  existing  Government  from  the  list 
of  alternative  solutions.  General  Lorencez  appears 
to  have  displayed  zeal  and  ability  in  the  execution 
of  the  Imperial  orders  ;  but  his  force  was  not  large 
enough  to  maintain  his  communications  with  Vera 
Cruz,  and  in  May,  after  receiving  a  serious  check 
from  the  Mexican  troops,  he  was  obliged  to  halt  at 
Orizaba,  where  he  has  gallantly  maintained  himself 
through  the  summer  and  autumn.  General  Forey 
has  now  taken  the  command  of  a  largely-reinforced 
army,  and  he  will  probably  fight  his  way  to  the 
capital,  so  as  to  vindicate  at  the  same  time  the 
military  honour  of  France  and  the  political  indepen- 
dence of  Mexico.  The  further  objects  and  prospects 
of  the  iilMFEROR's  jmradoxical  policy  can  only  be 
referred  to  conjecture.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
nomination  of  the  Archduke  IVIaximllian^  is  aban- 
doned, and  vague  rumours  point  to  the  establishment 
of  a  French  Viceroyalty  in  Mexico,  to  the  conquest 
of  Sonora.  to  the  reaUzation  of  the  Emperor's  early 
projects  in  the  Isthmus,  or  to  an  alliance  with  the 
Southern  Confederacy  against  the  Government  of 
Washington.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  enterprise, 
although  it  savoars  of  aggression  and  conquest,  is 
unpopular  with  all  parties  in  France,  except  with 
the  busy  U tramontanes.  French  Liberals  object 
to  an  alliance  with  a  corrupt  and  bigoted  clergy,  to 
tlie  coercion  of  the  Mexican  nation,  and,  above  all, 
to  the  supposed  gratification  wliich  may  be  aflforded 
to  English  jealousy.  M.  Fould  is  probably  not 
less  earnestly  opposed  to  an  unnecessary  and  costly 
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war,  which  must  necessarily  postpone  to  an 
indefinite  period  the  restoration  of  a  financial 
balance.  In  Italian  as  well  as  in  Mexican  affairs 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  has  lately  seemed  to  lean 
to  the  clerical  and  reactionary  party,  which  is  now 
represented  in  the  Press  by  M.  db  Lagueronnieke, 
the  confidential  author  of  more  than  one  official 
pamphlet.  The  substitution  of  M.  Drouyn  dh 
Lhuys  for  M.  Thouvenel,  and  the  recall  of  M.  db 
Lavalette  from  Rome,  tend  to  discourage  the 
hopes  of  Italy  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
observed  that  Prince  NAroLEON  continues  to  sup- 
port a  Liberal  policy,  and  it  is  thought  not  alto- 
gether improbable  that  the  two  conflicting  opinions 
m;iy  equally  lay  claim  to  Imperial  inspiration  and 
favour. 

The  internal  history  of  the  United  Kingdom  has 
presented  little  excitement  or  variety.  The  recent 
death  of  the  Prince  Consort  shed  a  gloom  over 
the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  his  loss  materially 
afTectcd  the  brilliancy  and  prosperity  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion. Nevertheless,  the  great  collection  at  South 
Kensington  attracted  for  six  successive  months  an 
aninterrupted  stream  of  visitors  from  the  country 
sind  from  the  Continent,  as  well  as  from  London 
Itself.  The  spectacle  was  less  picturesque  than  the 
previous  show  in  1851  ;  nor  was  it  possible  that  it 
Bhould  Buggest  illusions  of  universal  peace,  to  be 
founded  on  unlimited  commercial  intercourse.  Yet 
the  collection  was  richer  and  more  complete  than 
the  former  Exhibition,  and  competent  judges  were 
not  dissatisfied  with  the  intermediate  progress  of 
urt  and  industry.  The  advance  of  commercial 
liberality  was  marked  by  the  unrestricted  admission 
of  all  manufactured  articles  from  every  part  of  the 
(vorld.  In  1851  it  had  been  necessary  to  make 
special  arrangements  for  the  importation  of  dutiable 
commodities,  which  might  otherwise  have  competed 
unfairly  with  the  ordinary  atockaof  merchants  and 
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dealers.  In  1862  protection  to  native  industry  had 
been  eo  absolutely  extinguished  that  the  foreiru 
contents  of  the  Exhibition  were  at  its  close  for  t  a 
most  part  sold  on  the  spot  without  supervision  or 
interference  by  the  officers  of  the  Revenue.  The 
pecuniary  success  of  the  undertaking  has  not  been 
thought  encouraging  to  the  promoters  of  future 
Exhibitions,  but  if  the  customary  splendour  and 
hospitality  of  the  Court  had  not  been  necessarily 
suspended,  a  large  addition  would  have  been  made 
to  the  receipts.  The  distress  of  the  cotton  trade  in 
Lancashire  also  deprived  the  Exhibition  of  at  least 
half  a  million  of  its  most  curious  and  intelligent 
visitors.  When  an  extraordinary  crowd  of  strangers 
is  again  attracted  to  London,  it  may  be  hoped  that 
some  relief  will  have  been  afforded  to  the  intoler- 
able inconvenience  of  the  crowded  thoroughfares. 
The  railway  which  is  to  unite  the  West  and  North 
of  London  with  the  city  is  now  completed  ;  and  the 
plan  of  the  long-debated  Thames  Embankment  is 
finally  settled. 

The  Parliamentary  Session  had  raised  few  political 
questions  ;  and  in  its  results  it  had  only  determined 
the  prolongation  of  public  confidence  in  Lord 
Palmerston's  (.Tovemment.  In  foreign  affairs  the 
national  policy  of  non-interference  and  of  goodwill 
seems  to  become  partially  appreciated  in  Europe, 
and  perhaps  it  may  ultimately  live  down  the  furious 
prejudice  of  America.  Italy  already  prefers  the 
respect  and  friendly  equality  of  England  to  the 
capricious  patroiago  of  Franco  ;  and  the  selection 
of  an  English  Prince  for  the  vacant  throne  by  the 
unanimous  population  of  Greece  proves  that  quiet 
and  unaggressive  strengtii,  combined  with  jealous 
maintenance  of  freedom,  may  impress  even  Oriental 
imaginations  as  forcibly  as  the  military  ostentation 
of  despots  and  of  conquerors.  The  prudent  refusal 
of  the  Greek  Crown,  even  if  it  is  not  followed  by 
the  surrender  of  the  Ionian  Protectorate^  ought  in 
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some  degree  to  appease  the  jealousies  which  tho 
unexpected  proof  of  English  influence  may  not  un- 
naturally have  excited.  Towards  Federal  A.raerica 
the  conduct  of  England  has  been  syNfcematically 
just,  and  even  delicately  considerate.  The  markets 
of  the  Empire  have  been  freely  open  to  both 
belligerents,  and  the  Northern  Federation,  possess- 
ing the  exclusive  command  of  the  sea,  has  profited 
far  more  largely  than  the  South  by  the  trade  in 
munitions  of  war.  The  resolute  indifference  of  the 
country  and  Government  to  the  frantic  tlireats  and 
vituperation  of  the  Federalists  has  perhaps  been  in 
Bomc  degree  facilitated  by  a  profound  contempt  for 
iri'ational  and  childish  injustice.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  denied  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  fe-^r 
paridoxiciil  theorists,  and  of  the  small  faction  which 
vents  its  an^er  through  Mr.  Bright,  the  miscon- 
duct of  the  ^^orth  ani  the  military  qualities  of  the 
Confederate  army  havft  produced  a  general  sympathy 
with  the  cause  of  Southern  independence.  The 
Secepsion,  which  was  at  first  univerv'-.ally  regarded  as 
illegal  and  inexpedient,  has  justilied  itself  by  hei-oio 
perseverance,  and  by  the  fact  of  its  continued 
existence. 

During  the  autumn  public  attention  has  been 
chiefly  directed  to  the  distress  in  Lancashire,  and 
to  the  increase  of  crimes  of  violence,  with  the 
inferences  which  bear  upon  penal  legislation,  and 
especially  on  pnson  discipline.  The  cotton  mills, 
which  h<id  for  some  months  been  working  only  half- 
time,  have  since  been  so  far  closed  as  to  throw  the 
great  mass  of  the  working  population  on  their  own 
resources,  and,  consequently,  on  the  liberality  of 
their  countrymen.  IVIr.  Villiers's  Acts,  by  which 
Kates  in  Aid  may  in  certain  cases  be  levied,  and 
loans  raised  on  the  security  of  the  rates,  can  only 
come  into  general  operation  when  the  averages  of 
the  autumn  quarter  show  the  prescribed  increasa 
in  the  parochial  burdens.     It  was  in  any  case  neces- 
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fsary  that  the  ratepayers  should  be  largely  aided  by 
voluntary  contributions,  and  thus  far  the  liberality 
of  the  community  and  the  organization  of  its  charit- 
able efforts  have  not  been  wanting  to  the  occasion. 
The  L  entral  Committee  of  Manchester,  under  the 
appropriate  presidency  of  Lord  Derby,  is  dispens- 
ing, with  prudence  and  good  judgment,  more  than 
half  a  million,  which  has  been  subscribed  either  in 
Lancashire  itself  or  in  the  country'  at  large. 
Another  agency  of  collection  is  furnished  by  the 
Lord  jVIayor's  Committee,  which  has  already  for- 
warded to  the  distressed  districts  nearly  £300,000 
in  money,  besides  large  amounts  of  clothing  and  of 
other  necessaries.  The  conduct  of  the  operatives 
themselves  has  been  exemplary  beyond  precedent 
or  expectation,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  their 
admirable  patience  is  mainly  due  to  the  intelligence 
which  teaches  them  that  their  sufferings  are  caused 
neither  by  misgovernment  nor  by  tlie  injustice  of 
the  more  fortunate  classes.  Mr.  Cobden,  and,  in 
an  interval  of  candour,  even  Mr.  Bright,  have 
acknowledged  that  the  workmen  of  Lancashire  are 
satisfied  and  conciliated  by  the  cordial  sympathy, 
even  more  than  by  the  profuse  generosity,  of  all 
ranks  and  parties  of  Englishmen.  No  great  mis- 
fortune has  ever  brought  with  it  so  abundant  a 
moral  compensation  in  the  discovery  of  kindly  rela- 
tions among  different  sections  of  tlie  people,  and  in 
the  display  of  manly  virtues  among  the  immediate 
sufferers. 

The  atrocious  robberies  which  have  become 
common  in  the  most  public  parts  of  London  suggest 
no  satisfactory  reflection,  except  the  belief  that  the 
evil  is  capable  of  abatement.  The  perpetrators 
belong,  in  almost  every  instance,  to  the  criminal 
class  which  has  of  late  years  been  unduly  petted 
and  pampered  in  prison,  and  afterwards  pre- 
maturely released  without  suflicient  security  against 
relaosa.     Kot withstanding  the  prejudices  of  official 
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philanthropists,  there  can   be  no   doubt  that  th« 

Eractice  of  violent  assault  and  robbery  will  be  met 
y  increased  severity  of  treatment  in  prison,  even 
if  it  is  found  impossible  once  more  to  adopt  on  a 
large  scale  the  convenient  reiuedy  of  transportation. 
Modern  benevolence  had  jJuiost  forgotten  tliat 
punishment  is  the  proper  reward  of  crime,  and  that, 
after  justice,  preventiim  is  a  principal  consideration 
in  the  treatment  of  oflenders.  For  a  time,  at  least, 
the  business  of  reforming  criminals  will  be  relegated 
into  the  secondary  and  incidentiil  place  from  which 
it  has  emerged  into  disproportionate  prominence. 
In  tlieir  desire  to  be  safe,  men  will  once  more 
cherish  righteous  indignation,  and  it  is  impossible 
that  they  can  find  a  better  occasion  for  the  exorcise 
of  their  lawful  wrath  tlian  the  enemy  of '  his  species 
who  maintains  liimself  by  the  practice  of  the  garotte 
Dr  by  the  use  of  the  murderous  life-preserver. 

The  list  of  conspicuous  deaths  is  unusually  scanty. 
Lord  CIanning  fell  a  victim  to  tlie  Indian  climate 
shortly  after  his  return  to  England,  leaving  the 
reputation    of    an    industrious    and    conscientious 

Eublic  servant,  though  he  had  not  attained  the 
igliest  rank  among  statesmen,  in  tlie  troubles 
which  rendered  memorable  the  commencement  of 
his  Viceroyalty,  and  in' the  prosperity  of  ita  close, 
his  principjd  merit  was  undaunted  resolution  and 
steady  devotion  to  duty.  If  his  life  had  been  spared, 
his  official  experience  and  his  knowledge  of  Indian 
affairs  would,  probably,  have  enabled  him  to  render 
useful  service  to  the  State.  Literature  has  sustained 
a  serious  loss  in  J\Ir.  Buckle,  who  died,  generally 
regretted,  during  a  journey  in  the  East.  As  a 
vigorous  writer  and  an  independent,  if  not  pro- 
found thinker,  he  deserved  the  considerable  reputa- 
tion which  he  had  earned  by  his  ambitious  work. 
As  a  professed  man  of  letters,  and  as  an 
encycloptedic  reader  who  apparently  placed  all 
books  ou  an  equal  level,  Mr.  Buckle  resembled  tho 
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great  scholars  who  devoted  theirlivea  in  the  fifteenth 
or  sixteenth  century  to  the  revival  of  learning. 
His  scepticism,  not  unmingled  with  prejudice, 
rather  recalled  the  memory  of  the  eif^hteenth 
century,  while  his  style  was  as  natural  and  idiomatic 
as  if  he  had  passed  his  lifH  in  the  midst  of  modern 
iociety.  The  purpose  and  character  of  his  writings 
were  entitled  to  all  respect,  and  his  deficiency  of 
philosophical  insight  and  of  scientific  accuracy  by 
no  means  destroys  the  literary  value  of  his  history. 
With  these  exceptions,  the  Obituary  of  the  year  has 
scarcely  included  an  eminent  name,  unless  the  high 
position  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cantekbury  may  be 
thought  to  have  redeemed  from  mediocrity  an  other- 
wise estimable  character.  The  only  important 
domestic  events  of  the  year  may  almost  be  summed 
up  in  the  Cotton  Famine  and"  in  its  consequences. 
In  the  presence  of  so  great  a  calamity,  it  is  satisfac- 
tory to  record  that  the  Revejiue  is  flourishing  and 
that  Trade  has  but  slightly  diminished.  Thus  far 
neither  good  nor  evil  fortune  has  thrown  a  shadow 
of  doubt  on  the  expediency  of  English  institutions 
arid  of  the  policy  which  in  modern  times  accurately 
expresses  their  spirit.  If  the  cotton  mills  are 
enabled  even  partially  to  reopen  in  the  spring, 
there  is  reasonable  ground  for  anticipating,  in  the 
absence  of  unforeseen  causes  of  disturbance,  a  year 
of  prosperity  and  progress. 

The  attention  of  the  Continent  as  well  as  of  Eng- 
land has  Hnoughout  the  year  been  principally 
engrossed  by  America,  but  it  is  only  possible  to 
record  in  a  concise  abridgement  some  of  the  more 
important  events  of  the  war.  In  the  first  days  of 
18(52  the  answer  of  tlie  Federal  Government  to  the 
demand  for  the  surrender  of  tlie  prisoners  from  the 
Trent  was  still  expected  with  well-founded  anxiety. 
The  English  Minister  at  Washington  had  reason  to 
believe  that  tne  Puesidext  and  the  majority  of  his 
Cabinet  were   obstinately   bent   on  sustaining  the 
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wrongful  vote  of  the  House  of  Represeatatives  and 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  It  waa 
only  at  tlie  last  moment  that  the  timely  remon- 
strance of  the  French  Government  enabled  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  overcome  the  perverse 
injustice  of  his  colleagues  and  of  the  chief  of  the 
State.  To  the  great  relief  of  a  peaceable  and  un- 
offending nation,  which  had  armed  solely  to  defend 
its  honour,  Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Slidell  were 
delivered  over  to  the  care  of  the  English  Legation, 
and  the  practical  concession  more  then  compensated 
for  the  ungracious  language  of  a  verbose  despatch, 
in  which  Mr.  Sewaru  endeavoured  to  apologize  to 
his  fellow -citizens  for  an  unpalatable  display  of 
prudence  and  justice.  The  precedent,  even  without 
the  judicious  commentary  which  was  afterwards 
furnished  by  Lord  Rctssell,  is  sufficiently  clear  to 
regulate  the  practice  of  belligerents  towards  neutmla 
in  all  similar  transactionr.  It  is  but  candid  to  ac- 
knowledge the  merit  of  Mr.  Seward  in  saving  his 
countr}'  at  the  same  time  from  the  perpetration  of 
u  crime  and  from  the  commission  of  a  ruinous  folly. 
Although  his  diplomatic  communications  before  and 
since  have  been  characterized  by  almost  unequalled 
absurdity  and  bad  taste,  the  credit  of  avoiding  a 
rupture  with  England  in  consequence  of  the  out- 
Tsuge  on  the  Trent  belongs  principally  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

General  M'Clellan  had  spent  the  autumn  and 
winter  in  organizing  and  disciplining  the  vast  army 
which,  according  to  the  universal  belief  of  Federal 
America,  was  destined  summarily  to  overwhelm  the 
rebellion.  The  Confederate  outposts  were  still 
within  a  few  miles  of  Washington,  and  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Lower  Potomac  was  interrupted  or 
harassed  by  hostile  batteries  ;  but  a  considerable 
llotilla  of  gunboats  had  been  prepared  to  ascend  the 
Southern  rivers,  and  the  Federal  Government  and 
population  exulted  in  the  prospect  of  a  converging 
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movement  which,  closing  in  like  the  folds  of  the 
anaconda,  was  to  suffocate  the  Seceding  States  in 
its  irresistible  embrace.  Although  the  Oommander- 
in-Chief  still  postponed  his  advance,  the  first  opera- 
tions of  the  campaign  seemed  to  justify  the  con- 
fidence of  the  North.  A  small  Confederate  force, 
rashly  threatening  Ohio,  was  defeated  early  in 
January  at  Mill  Springs,  in  Kentucky.  In  February, 
General  Buenside,  with  the  aid  of  his  gunboats, 
captui-ed  the  island  and  garrison  of  Roanoke,  on 
the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  and  a  month  later  he 
took  possession  of  Newbern.  General  Grant's 
army  and  his  river  fleet  took  Fort  Henrjs 
on  the  river  Tennessee,  at  the  beginning  of 
February  ;  and  a  few  days  afterwai'ds  the  same 
force  effected  the  more  important  conquest  of  Fort 
Donnelson,  on  the  river  Cumberland.  Somewhat 
later  in  the  spring,  General  Pope,  with  the  flotilla, 
took  a  fortified  post  on  the  Mi^5siss:ppi  which  was 
known  as  Island  No.  10  ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
April  Commodore  Fakkagut  obtained  tlie  most  con- 
siderable success  which  has  hitherto  attended  the 
Federal  arras,  by  forcing  the  defences  of  the  Lower 
Mississippi, and  by  consequently  compelling,  on  the 
1st  of  May,  the  unresisted  surrender  of  New 
Orleans.  After  the  capture  of  Fort  Donnelson  and 
of  Roanoke  the  confidence  of  foreigners  in  the 
tenacity  of  Southern  resistance  was  temporarily 
shaken.  It  was  true  that,  except  at  Mill  Springs 
and  in  some  obscure  and  uncertain  skirmishes  in 
Arkansas,  the  Federal  troops  had  never  gained  an 
advantage  beyond  the  range  of  their  gunboats  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Southern  troops  seemed 
at  first  deficient  in  spirit,  and  it  was  uncertain 
whether  they  would  have  energy  to  continue  the 
conflict  where  the  chancOvS  were  more  equal.  The 
blockade  of  the  ports  gradually  became  compara- 
tively effective,  and  even  the  barbarous  device  of 
choking  the   entrance  of  Charleston  with  hulkd, 
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which  were  sunk  in  the  sea  channels  for  the  pur- 
pose, might  bo  thought  to  prove  the  determination 
as  well  as  the  unscrupulous  recklessness  of  the 
North. 

The  current  of  opinion  was  once  more  turned  by 
the  victory  of  the  Confederates  in  the  tirst  con- 
sidcrable  battle  of  the  campaign.  General  Sidney 
JoirNSTox,  having  collected  a  considerable  force  at 
Corinth,  surprised  Gcnond  Grant  on  the  0th  of 
April  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  inflicted  on  him  a 
Bovore  defeat,  involving  the  capture  of  a  portion  of 
his  camp.  On  the  following  day,  however,  two 
Federal  gunboats,  arriving  at  the  scene  of  action, 
compelled  the  SoutJiern  troops  to  retreat  to  their 
lines,  after  losing  their  able  General.  General 
Bkav REGARD,  wlio  Bucccedcd  to  the  command, 
maintained  the  lines  of  Corinth  for  several  weeks, 
while  General  Halleck,  with  a  Federal  army,  esti- 
mated at  150,000  men,  remained  idle  in  his  front. 
At  last  it  was  found  that  the  garrison  had  with- 
drawn with  all  its  guns  and  stores,  and  General 
Halleck  and  his  Lieutenant,  General  Pope,  after 
announcing  that  thoy  had  taken  10,000  prisoners  in 
the  retreat,  wore  compelled  tacitly  to  acknowledge 
that  their  triumph  was  wholly  fabulous,  and  that, 
out-generaled  by  the  enemy,  they  had  wasted  the 
best  scjuson  for  a  campaign  in  total  idleness.  Tho 
war  in  the  West  huR  since  been  pursued  with  vary- 
ing fortune  and  with  indecisive  results.  Tho  Con- 
federates have  marched  through  Kentucky,  but  they 
have  not  been  strong  enough  to  hold  the  State, 
while  in  Tennessoo  and  Missouri  the  line  of  separa- 
tion has  been  alternately  advancinsf  and  receding. 
The  Federal  General  Rorecranz  obtained  an 
advantage  in  an  engagement  at  Corinth  in  October, 
and  about  the  same  time  General  Brago  and 
General  Polk  defeated  General  Bitell  at  Perrys- 
ville.  In  December  a  Federal  Brigade  of  4,000  men 
surrendered  at  HartvillOj  in  Tennesseo.  to  tho  Coa 
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federate  General  Morgan.  The  Federals  Ifave,  for 
the  most  part,  the  superiority  in  numbers  and  in 
material  of  war,  while  their  adversaries  are  better 
commanded  and  more  earnest  in  their  cause,  with 
the  advantage  of  the  goodwill  of  the  population. 
Mr.  Jefferson  DA^^s,  in  his  message  to  Congress 
in  March,  admitted  that  the  Confederates  had 
attempted  too  much  when  they  proposed  to  hold 
the  line  of  the  Ohio.  Although  their  military 
strength  has  since  greatly  increased,  it  seems  im- 
probable that  they  will  \iltimately  secure  by  arms 
the  Northern  part  of  Missouri,  or  even  the  whole 
of  Tennessee.  On  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  they 
retain  only  the  strong  position  of  Vickaburg,  which 
was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  a  Federal  flotilla  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer.  General  Butler's 
offensive  despotism  at  New  Orleans  nourishes  and 
justifies  the  aversion  of  the  entire  South  from  Federal 
alliance  or  supremacy  ;  but  the  military  possession 
of  the  city,  as  it  lies  below  the  level  of  the  river,  is 
insured  to  the  belligerent  who  commands  the 
water. 

Even  the  maritime  preponderance  of  the  Fede- 
ralists appeared  for  a  moment  to  be  interrupted  by 
the  exploits  of  the  Virginia,  once  known  in  the 
United  States'  Navy  as  the  Merrimac,  which  had 
been  coated  by  the  Confederates  with  iron  rails  in 
the  Navy-yard  of  Norfolk.  Issuing  suddenly  from 
port  on  the  8th  of  March,  the  Virginia  sank  and 
destroyed  two  or  three  wooden  men-of-war,  scattered 
terror  into  a  fleet  of  transport  and  store  ships,  and 
threw  shells  into  the  lines  of  the  Federal  army  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Norfolk.  On  the  following 
day  the  Virginia  was  met  by  the  iron-clad  Monitor, 
which  had  just  arrived  from  New  York,  and,  after 
an  undecided  contest,  both  vessels  retired  to  repaii 
damages.  The  Virginia  was  subsequently  abandoned 
and  blown  up  by  her  crew,  but  her  presence  in  the 
James  River  continued  in  the  interval  to  alarm  tha 
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enemy,  and  it  materially  affected  the  plan  of  tho 
campaign  against  Richmond.  Some  months  after^v^rds 
another  Confederate  iron-clad  vessel,  the  Arkansas, 
fitted  out  in  the  Yazoo  Rivor,  contributed  largel? 
to  the  successful  defence  of  Vicksburg  ;  but  in  a 
conflict  with  the  hostile  flotilla  the  Arkansas  was 
ultimately  driven  aground  on  the  shoro  ot  the 
Mississippi,  and  destroyed  to  prevent  a  capture.  It 
is  said  that  iron  vessels  have  been  fitted  out  in  the 
Southern  ports  and  in  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Mississippi,  but  tliere  can  bo  little  doubt  that  the 
Federalists,  wlio  coiriniand  the  sea,  and  possess  a 
great  superiorly  of  mecliauicai  resources,  will  profit 
more  largely  than  their  opponents  by  the  modern 
discovery  of  invulnerable  snips. 

The  characteristically  exaggerated  confidence 
which  had  been  repo?ed  by  anticipation  in  General 
M'Clellan's  abilities  naturally  declined  when  it 
was  found  that  he  lingered  month  after  month  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  Mr.  Cameron,  the 
Secretary  for  War,  having  shocked  even  American 
Bensitiveness  by  his  close  alliance  with  speculating 
contractors,  was  appointed  to  tho  Russian  mission, 
in  place  of  the  half-witted  Mr.  Oassius  Clay,  and 
was  succeeded  at  the  War  Department  by  Mr. 
Stanton,  who  conceived  a  bitter  enmity  to 
M'Clellan.  The  spring  was  far  advanced  when 
the  Confederate  army  retired  \x'ithout  molestation 
from  its  lines  at  Manassas,  which,  as  it  was  found, 
had  never  been  regularly  fortified.  The  Federal 
General,  after  following  their  retreat  for  two  or 
three  days'  march,  unexpectedly  returned  to 
Washington,  and  embarked  his  army  on  the 
Potomac  for  the  purpose  of  landing  on  the 
Virgmian  peninsula  and  advancing  westward  upon 
Richmond.  At  the  moment  when  the  decisive 
mo%'ement  commenced,  the  President,  by  the 
ad\nce  of  Mr.  Stanton,  deprived  M'Clkllan  of  the 
comman-l-in-chief.and  anpointed  General  M'Dowtjt.l 
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and  General  Fremont,  who  was  afterwards  re- 
placed by  General  Pope,  to  independent  commands 
in  Northern  Virginia.  General  M'Clellajj  and  iiia 
friends  attribute  his  subsequent  failure  to  want  of 
co-operation  and  to  a  deficiency  of  reinforcements 
and  supplies  ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  his 
chances  of  victory  would  have  been  largely  increased 
if  he  could  have  disposed  of  M'Dowell's  division  to 
cover  and  strengthen  his  right  flank.  The  first 
operation  of  the  campaign  consisted  of  a  three 
weeks'  siege  of  the  historical  lines  of  York  Town, 
where  the  Confederates  had  prepared  their  first 
show  of  defence.  Having  secured  the  delay  which 
they  required,  they  gradually  fell  back  towards 
Richmond,  striking  successive  blows  to  cover  their 
retreat  at  Williamsburg,  and  at  West  Point,  where 
the  Pamunkey  expands  into  the  estuary  of  York 
River.  Aa  M'Clellan  followed,  he  leant  to  his 
right  to  keep  up  his  communications  with  his  ships, 
for  the  James  River  on  his  left  was  still  closed  by 
the  presence  or  the  terror  of  the  formidable 
Virginia.  From  West  Point  the  Federal  army 
turned  westward,  and,  after  sufiermg  a  severe 
chock  on  the  plain  of  W^hite  Oaks,  the  head- 
quarters were  placed  at  White  House,  where  the 
West  Point  Railway  to  Richmond  crosses  the 
Pamunkey.  In  the  meantime  General  Jackson" 
commenced  his  long  aeries  of  brilliant  exploits  by 
driving  the  Federal  General  Bajs'ks  headlong  upon 
the  Potomac,  to  the  extreme  terror  of  the  Pkb- 
KiDENT  and  of  the  authorities  at  Washington, 
General  Fremont  and  General  Shields  were  baffled 
by  the  superior  acti\aty  of  the  hostile  commander 
in  their  attempts  to  retrieve  the  disaster,  and 
General  M'Dowell,  in  spite  of  his  earnest  protest, 
was  recalled  from  his  movement  towards 
M'Clellan  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  the  capital  It 
soon  appeared  that  General  Jackson's  advance  was 
part  of  a  concerted  plan  for  the  relief  of  Richmond. 
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In  the  middle  of  June  General  Stuart,  witli  a  small 
force  of  cavalry,  moved  round  the  right  wiiii?  of  th« 
Federal  army,  and,  passing  behind  the  whole  of 
their  rear  and  their  left  wing,  returned  safely,  with 
considerable  booty,  to  the  camp  in  front  of  Richmond. 
A  week  later  the  entire  North  was  startled  by  tlie 
tidings  that  M'Clellan  had  retreated  several  miles 
under  incessant  attacks,  and  that,  passing  liis  right 
wing  behind  his  left,  he  had  taken  up  a  new  posi- 
tion at  Harrison's  Landing,  on  tlie  James  River. 
The  mendacious  journals  of  New  York  asserted  that 
his  retreat  was  virtually  an  advance,  or,  m  words 
which  have  become  almost  proverbial,  that  it  was  a 
**  groat  strategic  movement,"  leading  to  the  early 
capture  of  Richmond.  The  truth,  however,  soon 
became  too  transparent  to  be  obscured  even  by 
American  fiction  and  credulity.  General  M'Clellan 
was  entitled  to  the  credit  of  saving  his  army  from 
imminent  destruction,  but  he  had  encountered  a 
crushing  defeat.  On  the  2Gth  of  June  his  right  was 
fiercely  attacked  by  Jacksox,  and  on  the  following 
days,  having  lost  his  head-quarters,  he  was  pushed 
rapidly  across  the  Chickahominy,  and  narrowly 
escaped  destruction  before  he  took  up  his  defensive 
position  at  Harrison's  Landing.  After  his  retreat 
the  abandonment  of  his  enterprise  was  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time,  and  after  some  altercation  with  General 
Halleck,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  chief 
command  at  Washington,  General  M'Clellan  re- 
embarked  the  remains  of  his  army  for  Acquia  Creek 
and  for  Alexandria,  where  he  arrived  as  the  Con- 
federate General  Lee  was  effectually  following  up 
his  former  victories. 

General  Pope,  in  command  of  the  army  of  the 
North,  had  advanced  beyond  the  Rappahannock  to 
the  Rapidan,  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  enemy  during  M'Clellan 's  embarka- 
tion. General  Lee,  leaving  the  baffled  army  of  tl  e 
Feninsula  to  escape  at  leisure,  pushed  rapidly  north- 
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ward,  and  General  Stuart,  a  second  time  penetrat- 
ing into  the  enemy's  rear,  captured  General  Pope's 
baggage  and  a  portion  of  his  Staff,  while  Jackson, 
by  a  darino;  movement,  in  which  he  twice  crossed 
the  Bine  Kidge  Mountains,  threw  himself  between 
the  Federal  main  army  and'Washington.  General 
Pope,  who  had  boasted  and  blustered  himself  into 
popularity,  has  since,  with  consistent  meanness, 
thrown  the  blame  of  his  disasters  on  his  sub- 
Drdinates  and  his  colleagues.  Utterly  out- 
manceuvred  and  confused,  he  commenced  a  hurried 
retreat  on  the  Potomac,  incurring  daily  defeats,  of 
which  the  m^st  conspicuous  was,  by  a  singular 
coincidence,  snll'ered  on  the  celebrated  fieldof  Bull's 
Run.  After  a  week  of  misfortune,  the  beaten  army 
took  refuge  within  the  defences  of  Washington, 
while  General  Lee,  detaching  Jackson  to  besiege 
Harper's  Ferry,  crossed  the  Potomac  to  raise  the 
friendly  population  of  Maryland.  The  panic-stricken 
Government  of  Washington  judiciously  dismissed 
Pope  to  an  obscure  command  in  the  N  orth- West, 
and  M'Clellan,  summoned  to  retrieve  the  fortunes 
of  the  Federal  army,  marched  northwards  with  un- 
wonted vigour  to  drive  the  Confederates  from  Mary- 
land. General  Lee,  though  he  found  himself  out- 
numbered, gave  battle  at  Antietam  to  cover  Jack- 
son'soperations.and,  having  bythe  superiorqualityol 
his  scanty  force  avoided  a  defeat,  he  withdrew  some 
days  later  beyond  the  Potomac,  while  the  garrison 
of  Harper's  Ferry,  to  the  number  of  12,000  men, 
surrendered  themselves  to  the  Confederates,  with 
an  enormous  amount  of  artillery  swid  stores.  Not- 
withstanding the  imperative  orders  of  the  President 
and  General  Halleck,  General  M'Clellaj;^  thought 
himself  unable  to  follow  General  Lee's  retreat,  and 
a  month  elapsed  before  he  once  more  took  the  road 
to  Richmond,  following  the  eastern  slop©  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  Early  in  November  he  was 
■uddenlr  dismissed  from  the   command,   and  his 
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successor,  General  Burnside,  transferred  the  seac 
of  war  to  the  banks  of  the  Rappahannock,  from 
which,  according  to  popular  belief,  he  was  at  last  to 
march  triumphantly  on  the  hostile  capital. 
Although  General  Bhrnsibe's  military  experience 
down  to  18(>0  was  confined  to  six  yeaf-s'  ser^ica  as  a 
subaltern  in  time  of  peace,  he  can  scarcely  be 
held  responsible  for  the  grave  disaster  which  the 
Federal  army  has  suffered  under  his  command. 
The  Government,  after  dismissing  M'Clellan  on 
political  grounds,  considered  that  the  fortunes  of 
the  Republican  party  could  only  be  retrieved  by  an 
immediate  advance  on  Richmond.  The  untried 
leader  of  the  army  in  accepting  his  commission 
virtually  pledged  himself  to  submit  his  own  sounder 
judgment  to  the  political  exigencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  presumptuous  clamour  of  the 
Northern  Press.  After  summoning  Fredericksburg 
to  surrender,  General  Buhnside  was  compelled  to 
wait  for  a  fortnight  before  the  arrival  of  his  pontoon 
trains  enabled  him  to  enforce  his  menace  by  an 
att-ack.  On  the  11th  of  December  he  crossed  the 
Rappahannock  at  Fredericksburg,  supported  by  a 
heavy  cannonade,  and  during  the  following  day  his 
army  took  up  its  position  between  the  ruins  of  the 
town  and  the  lines  which  General  Lee  had  fortified 
at  a  short  distance  to  the  south.  On  tlie  13th  the 
Federals  attacked  the  enemy's  position,  and,  after  a 
gallant  struggle,  and  a  loss  which  is  believed  toliave 
been  the  severest  of  the  war,  they  were  repulsed 
and  utterly  defeated.  On  the  night  of  the  15th 
BuRNSiDE  succeeded  in  recrossing  the  river  undei 
cover  of  the  darkness  and  of  a  storm  of  rain, 
and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that,  in  Virginia 
at  least,  the  campaign  may  be  suspended  foi 
the  remainder  ot  the  winter.  The  Republi- 
can faction  has  played  its  last  stake,  for  even 
the  Cabinet  of  Washington  will  scarcely  per- 
severe  in  the  attempt  to  create  a  serrile  insur- 
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rection  within  a  fortnight  of  a  final  and  decisive 
defeat. 

The  course  of  domestic  policy  in  America  and  the 
tendency  of  public  opinion  have  followed  the  pro- 
p:ess  of  the  war.  In  the  Confederate  States,  which 
adopted  a  definite  Constitution  in  February,  the 
Congress  s^enis  generally  to  have  supported  the 
Executive  Government,  although  some  collisions 
between  the  central  authority  and  the  privileges  of 
the  States  have  given  the  President  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  his  tact  and  discretion.  A  conscrip- 
tion was  early  instituted  in  the  South,  apparently 
with  general  concui-rence,  and  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  burdens  of  the  war  have  been  accepted 
and  borne  sufficiently  proves  Secession  to  have  been 
a  national  movement.  In  the  absence  of  authentic 
information,  it  is  difficult  to  test  the  truth  of  the 
assertion  that  constitutional  freedom  has  been 
scrupulously  respected  by  the  Government  of  the 
Confederacy  and  of  its  component  States.  The 
financial  resources  of  the  South  furnish  a  still  more 
perplexing  subject  of  inquiry,  for  it  is  only  known 
that  a  paper  issue  has  in  both  the  Republics 
superseded  a  metallic  currency.  It  is  supposed  that 
considerable  sums  have  been  borrowed  on  the  credit 
of  the  stock  of  cotton,  after  it  had  been  in  the  first 
instance  bought  or  borrowed  from  the  producers  by 
the  Government.  The  Confederate  organs  assert 
that  all  the  materials  of  war  are  now  manufactured 
in  sufficient  quantities  at  home,  and  it  is  known 
that  large  supplies  of  arms  and  stores  have  found 
their  way  tlirough  the  blockading  squadrons.  If 
the  zeal  and  unanimity  of  the  South  had  required 
any  external  stimulus,  the  insolence  and  minute 
despotism  of  General  Butler  at  New  Orleans,  and 
the  menace  of  servile  insurrection  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  President's  Proclamation,  would 
efiectually  have  destroyed  any  linsjerine  desire  for 
the  revival  of  the  Union. 
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The  Federal  Government  throughout  the  spring 
and  summer  became  more  and  more  reckless  in  its 
disreg;irJ  of  all  legal  and  constitutional  restraints. 
Members  of  the  Cabinet,  district  commanders, 
provost-marshals,  and  superintendents  of  police 
exercised,  amid  the  general  applause  of  the 
dominant  faction,  an  unlimited  right  of  imprison- 
ment for  political  offences.  Wheneveif  complaints 
•were  preferred  the  President  adopted,  with  a 
blundering  chivalry,  the  acts  of  his  subordinates, 
and  Congress  tacitly  repudiated  the  right  or  the 
duty  of  defending  popular  freedom.  Pecuniary 
fraud  on  the  Government  seemed  to  be  the  only 
cflence  which  was  secured  by  official  and  general 
sympathy  from  any  serious  risk  of  punishment. 
Three  of  the  highest  functionaries  were  reported  by 
a  Committee  of  Congress  as  having  connived  at 
extravagant  peculations  for  the  ostensible  benefit  of 
their  relatives  and  their  immediate  dependents  ; 
yet  no  American  is  surprised  that  Mr.  Cameron  is 
Minister  in  Russia  and  candidate  for  re-election  to 
the  Senate,  that  Mr.  Gideon  Welles  continues  to 
administer  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  ot  that 
General  Fremont  owes  his  temporary  retirement 
to  his  acts  of  insubordination,  and  nut  to  his  deal- 
ings with  contractors.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  apparently  the  most  efficient  member  of 
the  (jiovernment,  and,  although  he  has  exhausted 
his  power  of  borrowing,  and  ilooded  the  country 
with  a  depreciated  paper  currency,  the  difficulty  of 
finding  money  in  default  of  a  revenue  is  not 
attributable  to  Mr.  Chase.  The  taxes  have 
covered  about  one-tenth  of  the  expenditure,  and 
the  remainder  is,  therefore,  necessarily  represented 
by  difierent  forms  of  del^t.  At  the  close  of  the 
bession  in  the  summer,  Congress  passed  a  compre- 
hensive Tax  Bill,  estimated  as  likely  to  produce 
more  than  £30,000,000  ;  but  down  to  the  present 
moment  not  a  dollar  has  been  Jevied  for  the  pur-« 
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poses  or  a  war  which  has  lasted  for  a  year  and  three- 
quarters.  It  must,  howerer,  be  admitted  that  the 
Government  has  found  the  means  of  providing 
sufficiently  for  the  material  necessities  of  the  war. 
No  army  has  boon  better  supplied  or  so  abundantly 
fed,  although  the  numbers  employed  were  scarcely 
exceeded  in  the  gigantic  campaigns  of  Nafoleox. 
It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  actual  strength  of 
the  army  at  any  time,  for  extravagant  bounties 
have  produced  the  natural  result  of  unprecedented 
desertion.  The  absentees  are  everywhero  reckoned 
by  tens  of  thousands,  and  tho  completeness  of  the 
contingents  from  the  different  States  can  be  but 
vaguely  conjectured  by  the  help  of  the  most  con- 
tradictory assertions.  The  army  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  was  popularly  estimated  at  760,000,  and 
it  seems  probable  that  about  six-sevenths  of  the 
number  may  really  have  been  enrolled.  In  tho 
course  of  the  summer  the  Pkeside>"t,  in  two  sepa- 
rate proclamations,  called  for  000,000  fresh  soldiers, 
and  it  was  determined  that  any  deficiency  of  volun- 
teers should  be  supplied  by  conscription.  Mr. 
Stanton,  at  the  beginning  of  December,  informed 
Congress  that  800,000  men  were  under  arras,  and  it 
seems  to  be  thought  that  less  than  a  fourth  of  the 
number  ought  at  that  time  to  have  been  deducted 
for  sickness,  desertion,  and  official  exaggeration. 

Mr.  Seward  has  declined  in  influence  at  home, 
nor  has  his  foreign  policy  become  wiser  or  more 
dignified  through  prolonged  experience.  His 
■ystera,  intended  to  flatter  domestic  prejudice* 
rather  than  to  influence  foreign  Governments,  is 
confined  to  tiic  hackneyed  routine  of  menace  to 
England  and  of  untiring  deference  to  France.  At 
tho  beginning  of  the  w^ar  he  announced  that  a  hint 
of  interference  would  bo  treated  as  a  declaration  of 
war,  and  yet,  when  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
proposed  to  England  and  Rnssla  a  mediation  for 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  Confederates,  the 
a 
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American  Secretary  was  more  grateful  for  the 
Imperial  ofier  of  arbitration  than  for  the  refusal  of 
the  English  Government  to  concur.  He  had 
previously  given  diplomatic  expression  to  the 
vulgar  animosity  of  his  countrymen  by  announcing 
that  a  war  with  England,  to  follow  on  the  early 
Buppression  of  the  rebellion,  would  most  eflectually 
heal  the  breach  between  the  Northern  and  Southern 
States.  Mr.  Lincoln  deserves  the  credit  of  having 
abstained  in  his  Proclamations  and  Messages  from 
the  wanton  provocations  which  have  been  thrust 
upon  England  by  his  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Abolitionists,  at  first  an  insignificant  and 
unpopular  fraction  of  the  Republican  party, 
naturally  grew  in  influence  at  the  expense  of  their 
political  allies  as  the  war  proceeded.  They  gained 
a  legitimate  advantage  in  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  district  of  Columbia,  and  in  the  practical  libera- 
tion of  tlie  negroes  who  found  their  way  witliin  the 
Federal  lines.  The  more  questionable  experiment 
of  enlisting  negro  regiments  failed  under  General 
Hunter,  on  the  coast  of  Georgia,  and  while  New 
England  orators  were  declaiming  in  favour  of  the 
Southern  slaves,  some  of  the  North- Western  States 
passed  new  laws  for  the  exclusion  of  coloured 
immigrants  from  their  borders.  The  President 
characteristically  wavered  between  the  advocates  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  more  reckless  philan- 
thropists. He  promoted  compensated  emancipation 
in  Columbia,  and  he  proposed  a  plan  for  buying 
off  the  slaves  in  the  Border  States  ;  but  he 
assured  his  friends  that  it  was  his  object  to 
restore  the  Union  with  slavery  or  without  it  ; 
and  he  replied  to  a  deputation  of  Abolitionists 
from  Chicago  by  the  judicious  assurance  that  a 
proclamation  which  might  purport  to  liberate 
the  slaves  in  the  Southern  States  would  be  in- 
operative out  of  the  reach  of  the  Federal  arms. 
Three  weeks  afterwardSj  without  anj  change  of  cir- 
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cumstances  in  the  interval,  Mr.  Lixcoln  pro- 
claimed the  emancipation  on  the  1st  of  January  of 
all  slaves  in  every  State  which  on  that  day  should 
not  be  represented  in  the  Federal  Congress,  if  the 
Legislative  decree  of  an  Executive  functionary  has 
any  validity,  every  negro  in  the  South  will,  in  a 
day  or  two  from  the  present  time,  be  ju stilled  in 
putting  to  death  any  master  or  neighbour  who 
interferes  with  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  freedom. 
The  most  valuable  property  of  the  Confederacy  is 
summarily  confiscated  not  only  in  bulk  and  sub- 
stance, but  in  principle,  and  four  millions  of  an 
uncivilized  race  are  suddenly  raised  to  equality  with 
the  Southern  Americans  without  any  attempt  at 
provision  for  their  discipline  or  government.  A 
more  monstrous  usurpation  of  power  has  never  been 
exercised  with  more  criminal  recklessness,  and  Mr. 
Lincoln  can  only  find  an  inadequate  excuse  in  his 
evident  ignorance  or  forgetfulness  of  the  effect  of 
his  own  decision.  Long  after  the  issue  of  the  pro- 
clamation, in  his  Message  to  Congress,  he  proposed 
to  emancipate  by  a  gradual  oixsration  extending 
over  thirty  or  forty  years  the  same  slaves  whom  he 
had  already  afl;ected  to  release  on  the  1st  of 
Januaiy.  His  return  to  sober  counsels  had 
evidently  been  caused  by  the  unexpected  discovery 
that  Federal  -America  was  not  unanimous  in  its  sup- 
port of  Republican  violence,  corruption,  and  in- 
capacity. 

The  State  elections  in  the  autumn  restored  to  the 
Democratic  or  Conservative  party  the  preponderance 
which  it  had  formerly  exercised.  The  consti- 
tuencies intended  to  protest  against  habitual  dis- 
regard of  the  Constitution,  and  especially  against  a 
preference  of  the  supposed  interests  of  the  negroes 
to  the  rights  of  separate  States  and  to  the  interests 
of  the  Union.  The  leaders  of  the  re-action  proba- 
bly  foresee  that  moderation  and  legality  will  )iecea- 
sarily  lead   to   peace.     The  President  Tirould   not 
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liave  violated  the  Constitution  if  he  could  have  con- 
quered the  South  by  ordinary  methods,  and  the 
democrats,  tliough  tliey  for  the  moment  aftect 
peculiar  warlike  zeal,  have  no  special  facilities  for 
uccomplishing  the  task  in  which  their  adversaries 
have  failed.  As  their  supremacy  becomes  esta- 
blished, they  will  certainly  attempt  negotiation  ; 
but  as  the  Confederates  are  firmly  resolved  on 
maintaining  their  independence,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  peace  will  be  attainable  until  botli  bellige- 
rents are  still  further  exhausted.  The  great  victory 
at  Fredericksburg  will  justify  Mr.  Jeffkrsox 
Davis  in  rejecting  any  proposal  of  submission, 
while  in  the  North  the  Federal  disasters  can 
scarcely  fail  to  weaken  still  further  the  mischievous 
influence  of  the  reckless  Rei>ublican  faction. 


18G3. 

During  the  past  year  the  troubled  condition  of 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Continents  has  furnished 
a  contrast  to  the  tranciuil  prosperity  of  England. 
The  Government  has  earned  general  approval  by 
the  prudence  and  temper  with  wliich  it  has  avoided 
any  collision  with  the  United  States,  and  its  diplo* 
matic  intervention  in  Poland  was  only  censured 
because  it  seemed  inconsistent  with  the  national  de- 
termination to  persevere  in  a  policy  of  peace.  [Not- 
withstanding the  continued  deficiency  in  the  supply 
of  cotton,  the  distress  in  Lancashire  has  steadily 
diminished,  and  the  elasticity  of  trade  has  counter- 
balanced the  stagnation  of  one  of  the  most  impor- 
t  int  branches  of  industry.  The  Customs' receipts, 
the  general  revenue,  the  imports  and  exports,  have 
exceeded  the  limit  of  all  former  years,  and  a  bright 
summer  protLuced  one  of  tlie  most  fruitful  harvests 
which  ha?©  ever   been  gathered  in  England.     Un- 
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fortunately,  neither  the  fine  weather  nor  the  conse- 
quent abundance  has  extended  to  Ireland.  The 
failure  of  successive  crops  has  caused  great  distress 
among  the  rural  population,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  a 
cause  for  regret  that  the  extraordinary  demand  for 
labour  in  the  United  States  has  stimulated  the 
adoption  of  the  painful  remedy  of  emigration. 
Archbishop  Mac  Hale  not  unnaturally  sei/.es  the 
opportunity  of  denouncing  the  English  Government 
and  nation,  and  it  is  possible  that  even  an  ecclesias- 
tical agitator  may  be  sincere  in  his  erroneous  refer- 
ence of  economic  evils  to  political  causes.  The  land 
fares  ill  where,  before  wealth  can  accumulate,  it  is 
necessary  that  men  should  decay  or  disappear,  but 
the  evil,  which  is  finding  for  itself  a  violent  cure,  is 
already  of  long  standing.  The  substitution  of  cattle 
for  human  beings  offers  a  plausible  grievance  to 
seditious  orators  ;  but  when  climate  and  soil  are 
H  iapted  to  pasture  and  green  crops,  it  is  better  to 
grow  food  for  men  than  to  keep  men.  for  want  of 
food,  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  If  Ireland  over- 
flows, it  must  be  presumed  that  it  is  still  too  full, 
While  the  regions  which  absorb  its  superfluous 
population  still  offer  boundless  vacancies.  The 
Americans  may  be  excused  fur  the  complacency 
with  which  they  point  to  the  thriving  yeoman  who 
may  be  the  son  of  a  pauper  Irish  peasant.  The 
secret  of  the  transformation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
undoubted  geographical  fact  that  America  iR  larger 
than  Ireland.  If  the  proportional  areas  were  re- 
versed, while  all  political  circumstances  remained 
the  same,  the  current  of  migration  would  at  once 
ebb  backward  across  the  Atlantic.  Messrs.  BKioHt 
and  CoBDEN^  endeavoured  to  disturb  the  content- 
ment of  the  English  labourer  by  incessantly  remind- 
ing him  that  he  is  **  divorced  from  the  soil."  In 
Ireland,  a  few  years  ago,  every  rood,  or  every  acre, 
struggled  hard  to  maintain  its' man.  The  famine  of 
1847  and  the  distress  of  18G3  supply  an  ezi;>8ri>- 
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mental  commentary  on  the  project  of  CCntendinjf' 
iigainst  Nature. 

The  year  has  been  saddened  and  rendered 
memorable  by  the  loss  of  many  eminent  statesmen 
and  Boldiers.  Sir  James  Outram  was  one  of  the 
most  sagacious  and  gallant  in  the  long  succession  of 
heroes  who  have  conquered  and  kept  the  Empire  of 
India.  A  generation  ago  he  was  described  as 
having  taken  more  forts,  pacified  more  hill  tribes, 
and  experienced  more  extraordinary  adventures 
than  any  living  officer,  and,  although  he  had  not 
reached  old  age,  he  had  since  been  constantly 
engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  similar  labours.  He 
took  a  part  in  the  conquest  of  Scinde,  he  com- 
manded the  expedition  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  all 
England  ajipreciated  his  delicate  generosity  when, 
wai\  ing  his  superior  rank,  ho  served  as  a  simple 
volunteer  under  Havelock  in  the  famous  march  to 
Lucknow.  Lord  Clyde,  at  the  end  of  a  still  longer 
career,  had  attained  a  higher  elevation.  A  Colonel 
in  the  army  in  1F54,  he  died  a  Field-Marshal  and  a 
Peer  in  1803.  The  Crimean  War  leit  him  standing 
at  his  proper  level,  above  the  carpet  knights  or 
Court  favourites,  who  had  subsided  into  their 
proper  obscurity  ;  and  in  the  Indian  Mutiny  he 
showed  that  there  was  one  English  General  who 
understood  the  art  of  war,  and  who  was  nob 
ashamed  to  economize  the  lives  of  his  men.  He 
had  (hnie  his  work,  he  was  far  advanced  in  life,  and, 
out  of  the  range  of  his  profession,  he  was  not  dis- 
tinguislied  by  ii)tellectual  power  ;  but  the  country 
saw  with  pleasure  that  liis  long  service*  had  been  at 
last  duly  rewarded,  and  it  would  willingly  have 
awarded  him  a  few  more  years  of  prosperous  repose. 

Some  of  those  who  are  recorded  in  the  Obituary 
of  the  year  have  been  summoned  in  their  natural 
order.  Lord  Lyndhurst  had  outlived  all  his  con- 
temporaries, and  seen  a  younger  generation  fast 
fading  away.     During  the   ninety  years  of  his  life, 
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among  some  greater  and  a  few  more  fortunate  men, 
he  had  met  with  neither  friend  nor  enemy  who 
surpassed  him  in  natural  gifts  and  acquired  accom- 
pUshments.  In  accuracy,  in  rapidity,  in  vigour  and 
daring,  with  the  closed  fist  or  the  open  hand,  as  a 
scholar,  a  lawyer,  and  a  ParHamentary  debater,  ho 
excelled  almost  every  adversary  and  rival.  As  a 
statesman  he  was  wanting  in  the  enthusiasm  which 
indicates  deep  convictions,  and,  although  he  had 
much  social  knowledge  of  mankind,  a  want  of 
sympathy  prevcHted  him  from  understandmg  the 
English  people.  He  was  a  finished,  intellectual 
athlete,  and  when  he  retired  from  political  contests 
he  showed  on  many  occasions  that  his  impulses 
were  often  generous  and  wise.  It  was  his  good 
fortune  to  survive  the  enmities  which  he  had 
frequently  provoked,  and  to  remain  in  extreme  old 
age  the  object  of  general  admiration.  Lord 
Lansdowne,  who  had  often  opposed  him  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  preceded  him  by  a  few  months  to 
the  grave.  His  respectable  abilities,  supported  by 
his  rank  and  wealth,  by  no  means  adequately 
accounted  for  the  high  position  in  the  State  and  in 
society  which  his  death  has  left  unoccupied.  The 
sound  good  sense  and  the  moral  qualities  which 
found  expression  in  the  graceful  dignity  of  his 
manner  had  made  Lord  Lansdowne  the  most 
favourable  type  and  representative  of  tho  English 
aristocracy.  His  interest  in  literature  and  hia 
general  taste  for  art  helped  to  sustain  the  activity 
of  mind  which  enabled  him  to  the  last  to  enjoy  and 
adorn  society.  His  unfailing  and  winning  courtesy 
proceeded  from  a  deeper  source.  Although  he  loved 
social  popularity,  he  never  condescended  to  insincere 
demonstrations  of  familiarity,  and  yet,  like  Chaucer's 
knight,  ha  probably  never  said  anything  offensive, 
"In  all  hit  life,  unto  no  manner  of  wight, 
**  He  was  a  very  perfect  gentle  knigkt." 
His  political  judgmtnt  derived  additional   yaluQ 
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from  his  calm  temper  and  from  his  long  exparienc©. 
He  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  58  years  ago, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  a  hundred  years  had 
elapsed  since  his  father  attained  Cabinet  rank. 
Happily  for  himself,  Lord  Lansdowne  was  trained 
up  in  the  liberal  opinions  which  became  dominant 
in  his  maturer  life.  His  moderation  was  shown 
when  ho  headed  a  section  of  the  Whigs  in  the  coali- 
tion with  Cannixg,  and  long  afterwards  in  his  ac- 
ceptance of  office  under  Lord  Aberdeen.  If  he 
was  not  a  bitter  partisan,  he  was  a  thorough  Eng- 
lishman. He  was  one  of  three  or  four  members 
of  the  Government,  and  of  a  not  much  larger  por- 
tion of  the  higher  nobility,  who  shared  the  earnest 
purpose  of  the  nation  during  the  Russian  War.  An 
equally  large  circle  of  acquaintance  regretted  the 
loss  of  Mr.  Ellice.  His  sagacity  and  energy  had 
raised  him  early  in  life  into  political  importance, 
and  to  the  close  of  his  long  career  he  never  relaxed 
in  his  peni-;l  activity.  Although  he  afi'ected  neither 
eccentricity  nor  peculiar  elevation  ot  purpose,  he 
had,  like  all  really  remarkable  me»,  found  an 
exceptional  place  for  himself.  At  one  time  the 
adviser,  or,  in  American  phrase,  the  "  wire  puller" 
of  the  Whigs,  he  afterwards  formed  the  link 
between  the  leaders  of  the  party  and  the  House 
of  Commons  aa  it  issued  from  the  Keform  Bill. 
Although  his  tastes  and  habits  were  aristocratic, 
he  cultivated  an  intercourse  with  many  classes  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  None  of  his  friends  or  former 
colleagues  knew  Frenchmen  better  or  Americans  as 
well.  In  his  later  years  he  deliglited  in  the  society 
of  younger  men,  who  found  that  his  abundant  store 
of  reminiscences  never  overlaid  his  ready  interest 
in  every  passing  event  of  importance. 

The  sudden  and  premature  death  of  Sir  Geokob 
CoRNEWALL  Lewis  was  Universally  lamented. 
Though  his  qualities  were  not  brilliant  or  showy, 
his  reputation  had  grown  rapidly,  and  he  was  re« 
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garded  by  the  House  of  Commons  and  by  the 
country  with  confidence  and  with  hope.  The  fame 
of  his  vast  learnmi;  added  weight  to  his  authority, 
but  he  was  more  especially  trusted  because  he  pos- 
sessed tliat  peculiar  form  of  common  sense  which  is 
found  to  be  inseparable  from  honesty.  His  friends 
entertained  on  fuller  grounds,  and  with  clearer 
insight,  substantially  the  same  opinion  of  his 
character  which  was  generally  received.  His  con- 
versation, and  in  some  instances  his  Parliamentary 
speeclies,  displayed  a  quiet  playfulness  which  was 
intimately  connected  with  a  singular  and  admirable 
exemption  from  the  weakness  of  credulity.  Tradi- 
tional fallacies  and  new-fangled  paradoxes  were 
equally  unattractive  to  his  understanding.  The 
common  belief  that  if  he  had  lived  he  might  have 
held  the  highest  office  in  the  country  shows  that  he 
had  attained  in  public  estimation  a  rank  which  is 
rarely  accorded  even  to  popular  statesmen.  The 
roll  of  political  losses  closes  with  the  death  of  Lord 
Elgin,  at  an  age  which  might  have  justified  him  in 
hoping  for  a  long  career  of  usefulness  and  distinc- 
tion. His  sound  understanding  and  great  industry 
had  enabled  him  to  profit  by  the  early  opportunities 
of  employment  which  he  owed  to  political  and 
family  connexion.  In  Jamaica,  in  Canada,  and 
amid  the  arduous  and  complicated  negotiations  in 
China  he  was  always  foimd  equal  to  the  occasion. 
His  Indian  administration  seemed  likely  to  be 
peaceful  and  prosperous,  especially  as  he  had  the 
faculty  and  habit  of  avoiding  quarrels  both  with  Ida 
superiors  and  his  subordinates.  As  Lord  Elgin's 
life  was  passed  abroad,  the  popular  belief  in  his 
capacity  was  necessarily  founded  on  his  habitual 
success.  Good  fortune  is  in  modern,  as  in  ancient 
times,  one  of  the  most  valuable  attributes  of  a 
statesman.  Two  men  of  letters  who  have  died 
within  the  year  deserve  a  place  by  the  side  of 
Generals  and  Ministers.     Archbishoo  Whatrly  was 
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one  of  the  clearest  and  most  instructive  writers  of 
hia  time,  and,  not  withstanding  some  eccentricities 
of  character,  he  had  won  general  respect  in  his  diffi- 
cult position.  A  deeper  feeling  of  regret  is  caused 
by  tlie  recent  and  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Thackeray, 
when  he  had  scarcely  passed  middle  life.  The 
popularity  of  hia  writings  is  co-extensive  with  the 
educated  class,  to  which  they  were  exclusively  ad- 
dressed. His  copious  and  polished  wit,  his  re- 
Btramed  tenderness,  and  hia  keen  observation  of 
social  life,  were  intimately  connected  with  the  purity 
and  gracefulness  of  his  style.  In  the  higher  gift  of 
creating  fictitious  characters,  notwithstanding  a 
narrow  range  of  choice,  he  perhaps  surpassed  all 
contemporary  rivals.  In  burlesques  and  parodies 
ho  indulged  in  the  wildest  revelry  of  caricature,  but 
the  personages  of  his  novels  wore  almost  as  exempt 
as  living  *'men  from  distortion  and  exaggeration. 
In  many  circles  of  society  personal  sorrow  for  so 
fresh  a  loss  will  supersede  for  the  time  any  disposi- 
tion to  criticize  his  writings.  In  the  recollections 
of  his  friends  his  varied  accomplishments  will  be 
less  prominent  than  the  simplicity  and  gentleness 
whicii  formed  the  basis  of  liis  character. 

The  appointment  of  Sir  John  Lawrence  to  the 
vacant  Viceroyalty  of  India  has  received  universal 
approbation.  Although  the  revenue  is  flourishing, 
the  ablest  of  Indian  rulers  will  find  sufhcient  oc- 
casion for  his  energy,  and  also  for  his  vigilance. 
The  frontier  disturbances  are  probably  of  little  im- 
portance, but  the  Mutiny  has  furnished  a  precedent 
to  malcontents  as  well  as  a  warning,  and  the  higher 
classes  of  the  native  population  are  every  day 
becoming  more  impatient  of  their  social  and  poli- 
tical inferiority.  Sir  John  Lawrence  will  exercise 
that  combined  influence  of  love  and  fear  which  has 
in  all  times  been  most  effective  in  the  East; 
Doubtful  loyalty  will  be  determined  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  dispute 
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the  authority  or  the  Viceroy,  who,  on  the  other 
hand,  like  all  the  best  servants  of  the  Company,' 
sympathizes  with  the  native  subjects  of  the  Crown 
as  fully  as  with  his  own  countrymen.  In  the 
meantimo  the  affairs  of  India  present  a  smooth 
surface,  and  public  attention  is  rather  fixed  on  the 
remoter  regions  of  Asia.  The  continuance  of  civil 
war  in  China  has  not  prevented  a  rapid  expansion 
of  English  trade,  and  perhaps  it  has  not  been  with- 
out advantage  in  disposing  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment to  a  liberal  and  friendly  policy.  Political 
pedants  and  philanthropic  grumblers  have  de- 
nounced as  lawless  encroachments  the  different 
forms  of  support  which  have  been  within  two  or 
three  years  afforded  to. the  Chinese  authorities. 
Mr.  CoBDEN,  with  characteristic  vagueness  in  the 
application  of  history,  has  compared  the  occasional 
interference  of  Englishmen  in  the  affairs  of  China 
with  the  proceedings  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro.  What 
has  really  been  done  is  less  daring,  less  ambitious, 
and  less  questionable.  The  English  and  French 
forces  have  prevented  the  Taepings  from  approach- 
ing the  European  settlements  at  Shanehai,  and  a 
certain  number  of  English  officers  have,  with  the 
sanction  of  their  Government,  entered  the  Imperial 
Befvicc.  Even  Chinamen  will  fight  when  they  are 
disciplined  and  properly  led,  and  English  com- 
manders have  gained  so  many  advantages  that  an 
American  adventurer  who  had  deserted  to  the 
rebels  is  said  to  have  betrayed  his  new  asso- 
ciates and  to  have  rejoined  the  winning  party. 
The  Spaniards  of  the  16th  century  deliberately 
undertook  the  conquest  of  America,  and  it  is 
notorious  that  England  in  the  present  day  has  no 
designs  upon  China,  except  to  prosecute  the  in- 
nocent occupation  of  buying  and  selling.  The 
machinery  of  commerce  will  not,  J  perhaps,  bo 
adapted  to  its  purpose  without  some  infringe- 
pnent  of  cut-and-dried  maxima  derived  from  th© 
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recent  practice  of  the  most  civilized  portions  of 
Christendom.  The  assailants  of  English  policy 
have  a  more  plausible  ground  of  complaint  in  the 
untoward  events  which  have  lately  occurred  in 
Japan.  The  murder  of  an  unoffending  Englishman 
has  been  avenged  by  an  attack  on  the  residence  of  a 
dehnquent  chieftain,  and  in  the  conflict  which 
ensued  a  populous  town  has  been,  unfortunately, 
destroyed.  If  the  ofhcers  who  were  concerned  are 
proved  to  have  exercised  undue  severity, either  they 
or  their  superiors  will  receive  the  censure  which 
they  may  deserve  ;  but  in  Japan,  as  well  as  in 
China,  it  will  be  necessary  to  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  Englishmen,  and  even  to  assert  the 
ri^ht  of  trade,  which  can  evidently  only  bo  enjoyed 
with  the  assent  and  co-operation  of  the  Japanese 
themselves. 

The  colonies  have  for  the  most  part,  happily, 
avoided  any  contribution  to  contemporary  history. 
The  new  Canadian  Parliament  seems  disposed  to 
make  some  provision  for  the  defence  of  the  pro- 
vince ;  the  more  depressed  of  the  West  Indies 
cherish  the  hope  of  retrieving  their  fortunes  by 
growing  cotton  for  the  English  market  ;  Australia 
flourishes,  though  successive  Ministries  rise  and 
fall  like  bubbles  during  the  experimental  stage  of 
Constitutions  compounded  of  the  inconsistent  ele- 
ments of  responsible  government  and  promis- 
cuous suffrage.  As  wild  sheep  from  a  Welsh  or 
Scottish  mountain,  when  they  come  to  fatten  on 
a  Lowland  pasture,  scarcely  need  the  care  of  a 
shepherd,  colonial  populations,  as  long  as  land  is 
abundaut  and  labour  in  demand,  ask  little  of  Go- 
vernments, except  to  be  let  alone.  In  pastoral 
phrase,  they  are  sufficiently  tethered  by  their  teeth. 
Neither  ballot  nor  universal  suffrage  can  be 
flangerously  subversive  where  there  is  nothing  to 
upset.  The  Australians  of  .New  South  Wales  and 
of  Victoria  are  highly  prosperous,  and  they  have 
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neither  an  aristocracy  to  envy  nor  even  an  aboriginal 
race  to  fear  or  to  exterminate.  Unluckily,  the 
struggle  which  seems  inevitable  between  European 
settlers  and  natives  has  commenced  in  New  Zealand. 
The  Imperial  Government  has  hitherto  protected 
and  controlled  the  English  residents,  but  the  Maori 
tribes  instinctively  dread  the  expansion  of  the 
colonial  settlements,  and  they  have  apparently  de- 
termined to  risk  their  veiy  existence  in  a  final  and 
hopeless  contest.  The  success  •£  the  English  troops 
is  merely  a  question  of  time  and  money,  and  it  is 
obviously  impossible  to  retire  from  the  islands. 
Theoretic  opponents  of  the  colonial  system  accuse 
the  Government  of  tempting  the  settlers  to  in- 
justice by  guaranteeing  their  supremacy  ;  but 
experience  shows  that  colonists  are  far  more  prone 
ihiin  their  distant  metropolitan  rulers  to  revenge 
aggression  or  opposition  by  internecine  wars. 
Unless  the  New  Zealander.s  are  shortly  reduced  to 
submission,  the  savage  nice  which  has  shown  itself 
most  capable  of  ci\ilization  will  probably  within  a 
few  years  have  ceased  to  exist. 

Although  the  Colonial  Oihce  has  nominally 
administered  the  government  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
the  proposed  cession  of  the  Protectorate  falls 
within  the  sphere  of  European  politics.  The  Greek 
Uevolution  has  not  continued  as  smoothly  as  it 
began,  and  the  first  difficulty  of  the  Assembly 
which  formed  the  Provisional  Government  was  to 
pro\dde  the  country  with  a  King.  Tlie  vacant 
dignity  provoked  little  competition,  and  Lord 
Palmerston's  activity  was  severely  taxed  in  dis- 
covering competent  and  willing  candidates.  The 
unanimous  election  of  Prince  Alfred  had  proved 
abortive  in  the  autumn  of  18G2,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  it  was  hoped  that  his  imcle, 
the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg,  would  accept  a  throne 
where  he  might  have  found  wider  room  for  his 
energies  than  in  his  petty  Gorman  Principality.    In 
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Febrr  a  y  the  Duke  definitely  declined  the  nomi- 
nation,and  within  a  few  weeks  the  English  Govern- 
ment at  last  found  an  a%'ailable  Sovereign  in  the 
youthful  brother  of  the  Princess  of  Wales.  The 
Greeks  accepted,  as  on  former  occasions,  the  Eng- 
lish selection,  and  France  and  Russia,  with  prudent 
courtesy,  abstained  from  all  opposition  to  the 
choice.  The  Greeks,  or,  as  they  now  call  them- 
Bclvcs,  the  Hellenes,  have  obtained  a  promising 
young  Prince,  who  may  possibly  be  trained  into  a 
vigorous  and  skilful  ruler.  Their  own  reputation 
has  not  been  raised  by  the  anarchy  whicli  has  pre- 
vailed at  Athens,  or  by  their  abstinence  from  all 
measures  which  might  tend  to  restore  their  financial 
honour.  Even  the  generous  surrender  of  Corfu 
has  been  impeded  by  the  discontent  of  the  islanders 
and  by  the  resistance  of  the  Greek  Government  to 
the  Austrian  demand  for  the  demolition  of  the 
fortifications  of  Corfu.  The  Ionian  Assembly  has 
refused  compliance  with  the  just  and  simple  condi- 
tions which  had  been  prescribed  by  the  English  Go- 
vernment, and  the  Greeks  aflect  to  decline  the 
transfer  unless  the  fortress  be  delivered  over  in  its 
present  state.  The  destruction  of  the  fortifications 
is,  in  truth,  absolutely  unnecessary,  although  the 
Greeks  could  neither  maintain  nor  defend  them. 
It  is  only  in  deference  to  Austrian  remonstrances 
that  the  English  Government  insists  on  a  measure 
which  the  lonians  and  the  Greeks  themselves  are 
powerless  to  prevent.  The  fiscal  dishonesty  of  the 
Greek  Government  is  especially  injudicious  at  a 
time  when  the  Eastern  question  may  at  any  time 
be  resolved  in  accordance  with  the  public  opinion 
of  England.  Even  Eastern  Christianity  may  perhaps 
be  better  than  Mahomedanism,  but  unless  the 
Greeks  can  govern  better  than  the  Turks  the 
revival  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  is  likely  to  be  in- 
definitely postponed.  Ismael  Pasha,  who  succeeded 
to  tha  Goyernment  of  Egypt  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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year,  "fias  already  done  more  for  the  benefit  of  his 
subjects  than  Otho  accomplished  in  the  whole  of 
his  reign. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year  in  Europe 
has  been  the  Polish  insurrection.  For  two  previous 
years  agitation  had  prevailed  in  Warsaw,  and  the 
Russian  authorities  and  the  Emperor  himself  had 
inflicted  numerous  injuries  and  insults  on  the 
nobility  and  on  the  general  community.  At  last 
the  Government  determined  to  seize  on  all  the 
young  men  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes  whose 
spirit  and  intelligence  afforded  a  presumption  of 
their  disaffection,  and  the  design  was  effected 
through  a  conscription  regulated  by  the  arbitrary 
lists  of  the  police.  The  national  leaders  were 
anxious  to  postpone  or  avoid  hopeless  resistance  ; 
but  when  the  official  journal  announced  that  tho 
conscripts  were  content  with  their  fate,  the  wanton 
outrage  exceeded  the  limits  of  endurance.  Unarmed 
and  unprepared,  the  nation  rose  against  its  op- 
pressors, and  the  insurrection  soon  extended  not 
only  through  the  kingdom,  but  also  over  the  pro- 
vinces which  were  annexed  to  Russia  in  the  first 
and  second  partitions.  The  Poles  of  Galicia  have 
sympathized  earnestly  with  the  national  cause,  and 
the  Austrian  Government,  either  in  consideration 
for  the  feelings  of  its  own  subjects  or  through 
jealousy  of  Russia,  has  practised  or  affected  an 
impartial  policy  little  accordant  with  its  traditions. 
The  Prussian  Government,  by  the  opposite  course 
of  identifying  itself  with  the  cause  of  Russia,  fur- 
nished a  diplomatic  pretext  for  uttering  the  deep 
indignation  of  Europe.  England,  France,  and 
Austria  addressed  separate  remonstrances  to  the 
Russian  Government,  and  they  complained  at 
Berlin  of  the  harsh  infringement  of  neutrality. 
Prince  Gortchakoff  in  his  first  reply  appeared  to 
accept  in  principle  certain  points  which  Lord 
Russell  had  suggested  as  the  basis  of  a  Dacitica- 
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tion  ;  but  he  declined  the  proposal  of  a  Conference, ' 
■while  he  professed  the  readiness  of  his  Government 
to  discuss  the  atFairs  of  Poland  with  the  two  co- 
partitioning  Powers.  Austria  in  answer  resented 
the  attempt  to  separate  her  from  England  and 
France,  and  all  the  Governments  once  more  urged 
upon  Russia  the  expediency  of  clemency  and  justice 
tu  the  Poles.  It  had  transpired,  however,  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion  that  Ensrland  would  neither 
follow  tlie  lead  of  France  nor  allow  herself  under 
any  circumstances  to  be  drawn  into  a  war  in 
defence  t)f  Poland.  Tlie  Russian  Government  con- 
sequently assumed  a  defiant  tone,  and  in  its  latest 
communications  foi-eign  Powers  are  haughtily  in- 
formed that  they  have  no  right  of  interferences  with 
the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Empire.  England  has 
now  withdrawn  from  the  controversy  ;  Austria  is 
piissive  ;  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon  is,  with  good 
reason,  un-vxalling  to  engage  in  a  single-handed  war 
with  Russia.  The  Polish  insurrection  in  the  mean- 
time has  been  sustained  with  unflagging  heroism, 
against  overwhelming  superiority  of  force.  The 
nation  only  survives  in  the  classes  which  are  above 
the  lowest,  but  tnidesmen  and  artisans  are  as  una- 
nimous as  the  highest  nobles  in  their  hatred  of  the 
foreign  oppressor.  The  Russian  Government  ap- 
pears to  have  determined  on  destroying  the  nation 
which  it  can  neither  conciliate  nor  coerce.  General 
MouRAViEFF  has  attained  a  bad  eminence  in  the 
affections  of  his  countrymen,  in  the  favour  of  his 
Sovereign,  and  in  the  abhorrence  of  mankind,  by 
the  ferocious  tjTanny  with  which  he  is  reducing 
Lithuania  to  submission.  The  peasants  are  armed 
for  the  murder  and  plunder  of  the  respectable 
classes,  and  Polish  men  and  women  are  executed, 
imprisoned,  and  exiled,  with  utter  disregard  of  law 
or  of  humanity.  The  insurrection  appears  to  have 
become  altogether  hopeless,  and  the  Poles  will 
rit^rivfi  little   saMsfanrinn   from  the  shock  which  has 
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been  inflicted  on  the  moral  feelings  and  in  some 
degree  on  the  self-respect  of  Europe.  It  is  only  in 
the  Northern  States  of  America  that  Russian 
barbarity  receives  universal  applause.  For 
American  moralists  it  is  enougli  to  know  that 
Alexa^'der  II.  and  Mouravieff  are  dealing  with 
insurgentij,  and  to  believe  that  Russia  is  the  enemy 
of  England.  The  approval  of  tyranny,  of  spoliation, 
and  of  murder  is  almost  more  odious  than  the 
original  crime. 

The  troubles  of  Poland  have  caused  much 
embaiTassment  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon^,  who  had 
ah-eady  sufficient  business  on  his  hands.  In  the 
spring  his  army  in  Mexico,  after  receiving  large  re- 
inforcements, advanced  against  Puebla,  which  was 
defended  by  the  Mexican  garrison  witli  unexpected 
obstinacy.  The  war  had  never  been  really  pojtrlar 
in  France,  and  defeat  would  almost  have  been 
dangerous,  In  May,  however,  the  superiority  of 
the  French  arms  was  rsserted  by  the  capture  of 
Puebla,  and  in  June  General  Forey  occupied  witli 
little  resistance  the  city  of  Mexico.  In  conformity 
with  the  orders  of  the  Emperor,  the  victorions 
commander  caused  a  Committee  or  Assembly  of 
French  partisans  to  recommend  the  establishment 
of  an  Empire  on  the  French  morlel,  under  the 
Archduke  MAXI-^UL1A^^  The  consent  of  the  august 
candidate  seems  to  have  been  previously  secured, 
for  in  the  course  of  the  autumn  he  assented,  on 
certain  formal  conditions,  to  the  otfer  of  the  Crown 
by  a  Mexican  deputation.  Tlie  Mexicans  aie  to 
approve  by  universal  suffrage  the  Imperial  dynasty 
and  institutions,  and  the  more  essential  protection 
of  France  is  to  be  granted  to  tlie  Mexican 
Monarchy.  Althougli  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  remainetl  prudently  silent  during 
the  conquest  of  Mexico,  it  is  foreseen  that  after  the 
termination  of  the  civil  war  attempts  may  be  made 
to  expel  a  Enroyeun   potentate   from  the  American 
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Continent.  The  ultimate  success  of  the  Frenctl' 
experiment  is  more  than  doubtful,  and  the  enter- 
prise has  added  largely  to  the  embarrassment  of  the 
finances.  The  elections  which  took  place  in  the 
summer  indicate  the  growth  of  unwonted  political 
activity,  if  not  of  discontent.  M.  de  Persigny  was 
driven  from  office  by  the  failure  of  his  imprudent 
dictation  to  constituencies,and  a  minority,no  longer 
inconsiderable  in  numbers,  including  in  its  ranks 
M.  Thiers,  is  prepared  to  criticize,  and,  if  possible, 
to  thwart  the  policy  of  the  Emperor.  The  feelings 
of  the  people  have  been  deeply  stirred  by  the 
sufferings  of  Poland,  and  the  Emperor  can  only 
justify  his  pacific  conduct  to  his  subjects  by  throw- 
ing the  responsibility  on  his  allies.  When  he  met 
the  Senate  and  the  Legislative  Body,  a  few  weeks 
since,  he  was  compelled  to  admit  that,  unless  some 
third  alternative  could  bo  devised,  his  Government 
had  only  to  choose  between  a  costly  war  and 
ignominious  silence.  The  motives  which  sometimes 
induce  a  General  to  call  a  council  of  war,  or  wliich 
occasionally  overcame  tlie  repugnance  of  tlie 
ancient  Kings  of  France  to  a  meeting  of  the 
General  Estates,  perhaps  first  suggested  to  the 
Emperor  the  project  of  a  Congi-ess.  In  default  of 
more  definite  results,  time  at  least  would  be  gained, 
and  it  may  have  seemed  barely  possible  that  all 
the  political  compKcations  of  Europe  would,  by  an 
elaborate  system  of  balance  and  adjustment,  be 
more  easily  settled  than  the  separate  disputes  which 
had  singly  bafllod  the  resources  of  diplomacy.  In 
an  autogi-aph  circular  to  the  European  Courts  the 
Emperor  Napoleox  adopted  a  demonstrative  and 
almost  sentimental  tone,  which  has  generally  been 
thought  inappropriate  to  State  papers.  The  youngest 
of  Sovereigns,  the  offspring  of  the  popular  will,  the 
object  of  suspicious  jealousy  to  his  neighbours,  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  nevertheless,  asked  them 
to  meet  him  on  ^  peaceful  errand  in  the  citj  from 
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which  subversive  doctrines  and  aggressive  enter 
prises  had  so  oft€n  proceeded.  A  Congress 
superseding  the  necessity  of  war  would  be  bettor 
than  a  Congress  which,  as  at  Vienna,  ascertained- 
and  modified  the  result  of  sanguinary  struggles.  Old 
treaties  had  in  a  great  measure  become  obsolete, 
and  it  remained  for  the  wisdom  of  Governments  to 
regulate  by  deliberate  concert  the  arrangements  of 
the  future.  The  proposal,  tliough  it  may  have  been 
connected  with  ambitious  hopes,  was  probably  not 
insincere  in  its  dreamy  generosity.  It  is  not  in- 
consistent with  the  character  of  the  Emperor 
NAroLEON  to  idealize  a  conception  which  originated 
in  a  makeshift.  If  cold-blooded  foreigners  remained 
Bceptical,  French  imagination  might  be  excited  by 
the  thought  of  a  Constituent  Assembly  of  nations 
convened  within  the  walls  of  Paris.  Tlie  plan 
would  have  possessed  more  practical  value  if  there 
had  been  reason  to  believe  that  Russia  desired  a 
gi-aceful  opportunity  of  concession  after  asserting 
her  independence  of  alien  dictation.  The  objections, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  numerous  and  transparent, 
and  Lord  Russell  may  claim  the  ambiguous  merit 
of  expressing  with  unsparing  candour  the  judgment 
which  less  plain-dealing  Ministers  in  other  countries 
have  intimated  or  concealed  in  courteous  mazes  of 
diplomatic  eloquence.  It  was  certain  that  no  great 
Power  was  prepared  to  surrender  a  province,  a 
title,  or  a  pretension  ;  and  the  problem  of  readjust- 
ing a  balance  without  disturbing  the  contents  of 
the  scales  might  well  be  thought  insoluble.  The 
prompt  refusal  of  England  caused  much  irritation 
in  Paris  ;  but,  although  Lord  Russell's  answer 
may  have  been  unnecessarily  explicit,  intelligent 
Frenchmen  and  the  Emperor  himself  have  perhaps 
by  this  time  discovered  that  argumentative  con- 
futation is  more  respectful  than  evasive  satire. 
Every  Continental  Government  professedly  accepted 
ihsk  Ooueress^  but  the  oniy  sincere  adhesions  were 
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offered  by  States  whicli  lioped  for  accession  of 
]X)wer  or  territory  at  the  expanse  of  their  neigh- 
bours. Italy  mnst  have  known  that  a  discussion  oji 
Venetia  would  exclude  Austria  from  the  Congress  ; 
nor  can  the  infantine  ('ynasty  of  Greece  have 
seriously  expected  the  gratitication  of  its  insinuated 
hopes.  Austria  required  preliminary  explanations, 
which  must  have  been  cither  unsatisfiictory  or  fatal 
to  the  project  ;  Prussia  signitic mtly  dwelt  on  her 
own  alleged  fidelity  to  treaties  ;  and  Prince 
GoRTCHAKOFF,  ou  the  piu't  of  Russia,  induls;ed  in 
the  political  sarcasm  which  proves  liis  literary 
ability  ratlier  than  his  statesmanlike  prudence. 
The  unctuous  insincerity  of  Papal  Latin  appro 
priately  exajjsjerated  and  caricatured  the  equally 
conventional  but  less  indecorous  language  of 
eccular  diplomac}',  Pius  IX.,  applauding  the 
benevolent  purpose  of  the  Emperor,  affected  to 
anticipate  that  the  Congress  would,  after  restoring 
his  lost  dominions,  proceed  to  re-establish  the 
supremacy  of  the  only  true  Church  throughout  the 
world,  and  especially  in  Catholic  countries.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Pope  would  gladly 
celebrate  an  auto  da  fr  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
and  probably  he  would  consent  to  crown  Napoleon 
III.  in  Notre  Dame  if,  like  one  of  his  predecessors, 
he  were  allowed  to  adjust  the  Imperial  tiara  witli 
his  foot  instead  of  his  hand.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
little  less  than  an  insult  to  assume  that  the  Con- 
gress was  called  for  the  purpose  of  resuscitating  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  more  tolerable 
to  be  addressed  by  Lord  Russell  in  the  language  of 
this  world,  as  a  sensible  man  who  can  afford  to  hear 
that  for  once  lie  has  made  a  mistake. 

The  latest  dispute  which  menaces  the  peace  of 
Europe  is  not  calculated  to  inspire  implicit  con  ] 
fidence  in  the  arrangements  of  Governments 
assembled  in  Congresses  or  in  Conferences.  The 
chronic  difficulty  of  the  Duchies  attached  to  thf  • 
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Pani-h  Crown  has  been  unexpectedly  rendered 
uifcjiio  by  the  death  of  Frederick  VIL,  the  last 
Ring  of  the  House  of  Oldenburg.  As  long  as  the 
Kings  were  absolute  in  Denmark  their  ducal 
sovereignty  in  Schleswig  and  Holstein  involved  no 
subordination  of  their  German  subjects  to  the 
Danes  of  the  Kingdom.  It  was  only  when  a  Repre- 
sentative (.'Onstitution  was  granted,  in  1846,  that 
the  conflict  of  races  seriously  commenced  ;  and  in 
1848  it  produced  civil  war.  VVith  the  aid  of  Prussia, 
the  Germans  of  Holstein  and  Schleswig  expelled 
the  Danish  forces  from  both  Duchies,  but  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Prussian  troops  the  Danes  re- 
covered the  greater  part  of  Schleswig,  and,  finally, 
the  authority  of  Frederick  Til.  was  re  established 
in  both  Duchies  by  various  conventions  in  1850  and 
1851.  Austria  and  Prussia,  on  behalf  of  Germany, 
assented  to  the  dissolution  of  the  ancient  union 
between  Holstein  and  Schleswig,  and,  in  return, 
Denmark  undertook  to  perform  the  Federal  engage- 
ments which  were  due  in  Holst«in,  and  to  maintain 
various  privileges  and  immunities  which  were 
claimed  by  the  German  inliabitants  of  Schleswig. 
In  1852  the  Great  Powers  thought  it  expedient,  in 
anticipation  of  the  extinction  of  the  dynasty,  to 
provide  for  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  Monarchy, 
including  the  ancient  dependencies  of  the  Crown. 
By  the  Treaty  of  London,  executed  by  the  five 
Powers  and  by  Denmark  and  Sweden,  the  succes- 
sion was  settled  on  Prince  Christian  of  Schles- 
wig-Holstein-Gllickbburg,  whose  wife  became,  by 
aid  of  certain  ftimily  renunciations,  the  heiress  of 
the  Koyal  Crown  of  Denmark.  The  Duke  (»f 
Augustenburg,  who  was  heir  of  Holstein  and 
claimant  of  Schleswig, was  induced  to  relinquish  his 
pretensions,  and  the  Emperor  of  Kussia,  who  is 
head  of  the  ducal  house  of  Holstein-Gottorp, agreed 
to  postpone  any  hereditary  claim  which  he  might 
have  asserted.     All  the  principal  German  States, 
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except  Bavaria  and  Baden,  afterwards  adhered  to 
the  treaty,  and  on  the  death  of  Frederick  VII. 
Prince  Christian  possessed  an  undisputed  diplo- 
matic title.  In  the  interval,  however,  extreme 
irritation  had  existed  between  Germany  and 
Denmark, especially  when  the  late  King  encroached 
on  Federal  rights  by  a  patent  establishing  a  Con- 
Btitution  in  Holstein,  issued  in  the  spring  of  the 
present  year.  Federal  execution  in  the  Duchy  was 
imminent,  when  the  accession  of  King  Christian 
IX.  in  Denmark  afforded  an  excuse  for  opening  the 
question  of  his  riglit  to  the  Duchies.  Prince 
Fbederick,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Adgustenburo,  dis- 
puted the  validity  of  his  fatlier's  renunciation,  and 
nearly  every  Legislative  Assembly  in  the  German 
States  urged  their  respective  Governments  to 
recognize  his  title.  The  Diet  in  its  corporate 
capacity  had  never  adhered  to  the  Treaty  of  1852, 
and  Austria  and  Prussia  had  considerable  difficulty 
in  obtaining  a  decree  for  the  apparently  harsh 
measure  of  Federal  Execution  in  Holstein.  The 
alternative  of  a  hostile  occupation  of  both  Duchies 
was  only  lost  by  a  single  vote,  and  public  opinion 
in  Germany  is  apparently  opposed  to  the  Execution, 
because  as  a  legal  procees  it  is  essentially  peace- 
able, and  at  the  same  time  it  is  compatible  with 
King  Christian's  title  to  Holstein.  It  is  still  un- 
certain whether  the  quarrel  may  not  lead  to  war, 
but  England  is  earnestly  impressing  on  Denmark 
the  necessity  of  moderation  and  prudence.  Unless 
the  Danes  can  be  convicted  of  some  violation  of  the 
agreements  of  1850  and  1851,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  the  two  great  German  Powers  to  escape  from 
the  engagements  of  1852.  The  Prussian  Ministry 
has  found  in  the  Schles wig- Holstein  controversy 
an  opportunity  of  divertinar  the  House  of  Deputies 
from  its  angry  and  just  opposition  to  the  Crown. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  year  M.  von  Bismarck 
treated  the  Chamber  with  the    oatentatious  con-" 
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tempt  'which  Louis  XIV.  "would  have  shown  to  one 
of  his  provincial  Parliaments,  and  ultimately  a  dis- 
solution left  all  the  existing  disputes  unsettled.  A 
fresh  election,  while  it  has  slightly  increased  the 
numbers  of  the  Ministerial  party,  has  also  proved 
that  the  country  agrees  with  the  great  Liberal 
majority.  As  the  original  dispute  related  to  the 
army,  although  it  afterwards  mvolved  the  larger 
question  of  Constitutional  Government,  war,  or  the 
probability  of  war,  might  perhaps  enable  the  King 
to  establish,  with  the  consent  of  the  Deputies,  his 
favourite  military  organization.  Another  remark- 
able result  of  the  dispute  consists  in  the  temporary 
concert  which  has  been  established  between 
Austria  and  Prussia.  Their  ancient  antagonism 
had  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  been  revived  by 
the  Polish  insurrection,  and  the  unpopularity  of 
Prussian  policy  encouraged  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  to  propose  a  reorganization  of  the  Con- 
federacy under  the  primacy  of  Austria.  In  August 
nearly  all  the  Kings  and  Princes  of  Germany,  with 
the  representatives  of  the  Free  Cities,  assembled  in 
the  old  Imperial  Hall  of  Frankfort  to  discuss  the 
conditions  of  a  new  Federal  League.  The  temporary 
enthusiasm  which  welcomed  the  proposal  proved 
the  existence  of  a  strong  national  feeling,  and  the 
harmonious  proceedings  of  the  Congress  seemed,  on 
a  superficial  view,  to  justify  the  hope  of  future 
German  unity.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Diet  should 
be  remodelled  in  the  form  of  a  Parliament,  con- 
sisting of  an  Upper  Chamber  of  Sovereigns  or 
Plenipotentiaries,  and  of  an  Assembly  representing 
the  Legislatures  of  the  separate  States.  The  scheme, 
however  unsatisfactory,  might  have  admitted  of 
improvement,  but  the  discussion  and  its  results  had 
the  fatal  defect  of  being  wholly  unreal.  It  is  use- 
less to  pretend  that  Germany  is  one  while  it  is 
divided  into  two  great  States,  surrounded  by  their 
.respective  clusters  of  satellites.     The   absence  of 
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Prussia  was  a  gufficient  confutation  of  all  the 
pleasant  fancies  which  were  symbolized  or  expressed 
by  the  Congress.  As  it  was  impossible  to  cure  the 
duality  of  the  nation,  the  debates  of  Frankfoi-t  and 
the  sketch  of  an  imaginary  Constitution  were  but 
an  idle  amusement.  With  the  cessation  of  the 
pageant  the  experiment  was  forgotten,  althougli  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  more  than  once  re2:)eated  under 
Austrian  or  Prussian  auspices. 

With  the  exception  of  the  obscur«  feuds  of  the 
Turkish  provinces,  the  troubles  in  Poland  and  the 
question  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  have  alone  dis- 
turbed or  threatened  the  tranquillity  of  Europe. 
In  America  the  war  still  retains  its  gigantic  pro- 
portions and  its  internecine  character.  The  South, 
m  its  extremity  of  sutfering,  while  it  slowly  learns 
to  appreciate  the  superior  resources  of  its  adversary, 
maintains  its  attitude  of  obstinate  defiance,  and 
daring  the  year  it  has  been  victorious  in  two  great 
pitched  battles,  nor  has  its  ablest  commander  ceased 
to  threaten  the  Federal  capital.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Northern  States  are  equally  resolute  in  their 
determination  to  reconquer  the  Union,  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  unfoi-tunate  that  an  artiticial  prosperity 
has  thus  far  protected  them  from  suffering  the 
ordinary  evils  of  war.  Three  months  ago  Mr. 
JSewakd  informed  a  sympathetic  audience  that 
every  State  had  become  more  powerful,  and  that 
every  citizen  was  the  richer  for  the  war.  The  supply 
of  borrowed  money  has  hitherto  proved  to  be 
boundless  and  although  the  difficulty  of  recruiting 
is  already  felt,  the  Northern  armies,  now  seasoned 
by  the  experience  of  three  campaigns,  still  far  out- 
number their  opponents.  The  successes  of  the 
year,  though  they  are  not  more  brilliant  than  the 
Confederate  victories,  have  proved  to  be  more  pro- 
fitable and  permanent,  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  spare  the  requisite  force  to  secure  its  cou- 
gueats.  The  Northern  invader,  though  he  has  often 
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been  checked  in  his  advance,  has  not  been  com- 
pelled to  take  a  backward  step.  It  is,  indeed,  only 
surprising  that  the  Confederates  have  been  able  so 
nearly  to  maintain  the  balance  of  fortune.  The  re- 
lative forces  of  the  belligerents  are  as  those  of  Prussia 
tr>  Belgiuni,  or  of  Spain  to  Portugal  ;  but  the 
defence  is  in  some  degree  facilitated  by  the  vast 
spaces  which  must  be  traversed  in  military  opera- 
tions. Throughout  the  contest  the  calculations 
both  of  foreign  and  of  American  politicians  have 
been  falsiBed  by  experience.  Mr.  Lincoln's  pro- 
clamation of  liberty  for  the  negroes  in  the  hostile 
States  has  not  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  its  authors, 
because  it  has  not  caused  the  servile  insurrection 
which  »yas  justly  deprecated  by  the  opponents  of 
the  President's  policy.  Large  numbers  of  slaves 
have  been  liberated  in  districts  occupied  by  the 
Federal  armies,  and  if  Soiithern  resistance  is  finally 
subdued  the  institution  will  probably  cease  to  exist. 
The  Government  of  Washington  has  apparently  not 
yet  devised  any  plan  for  disposing  of  the  emanci- 
pated negroes  or  for  governing  the  conquered  white 
population.  Mr.  Lincoln's  project  of  allowing 
one-tenth  of  the  citizens  in  each  State  to  represent 
this  contumacious  majority  can  scarcely  be  re- 
garded as  a  serious  proposal. 

The  last  year  closed  with  the  drawn  battle  of 
Murfrcesborough,  which  was  followed  by  the  retreat 
of  General  Bragg  and  by  the  bloody  defeat  of 
BuRNSiDE  before  the  heights  of  Fredericksburg. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  winter  military  opera- 
tions languished,  and  the  Federal  efforts  were 
chiefly  concentrated  on  naval  efforts  for  the  capture 
of  Charleston.  In  April  Admiral  Dupont  was  re- 
pulsed, with  serious  damage,  in  an  attack  on  the 
harbour,  and  it  was  not  till  summer  that  the  siege 
was  resumed  by  Admiral  Dahlgren,  aided  by  a 
land  force  under  General  Gilmore.  In  May  General 
HooKBB,  who  had  succeeded  General  Burnsidb  ia 
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tlie  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Poiomac,  at  last 
crossed  the  Rappahannock,  in  two  divisions,  above 
and  below  the  Confederate  position  at  Fredericks- 
burg. General  Hooker  was  a  better  soldier  than 
his  predecessor,  General  Pope  ;  but  he  was,  if  pos- 
sible, a  more  shameless  braggart.  Two  or  three 
days  after  his  passage  of  the  river  he  congratulated 
his  troops  on  a  certain  victory,  although  by  his  ar- 
rangements he  had  spared  his  adversary  the  trouble 
of  cutting  his  army  in  two.  General  Lee,  leaving 
his  works  at  Fredericksburg  to  their  fate,  moved 
westward  to  meet  the  enemy  at  Chancellorsville, 
where  ho  inflicted  on  Hooker  a  total  defeat  ;  then, 
facing  rapidly  to  the  East,  the  Confederate  Com- 
mander-in  Chief  fell  on  the  isolated  division  of 
General  Sedgwick,  who  had  taken  Fredericksburg 
without  resistance.  The  Confederates,  as  usual, 
were  unable  to  follow  up  the  victory,  which  conse- 
quently proved  almost  barren, except  that  it  secured 
llichmond  from  attack.  General  Sedgwick  effected 
his  retreat,after  heavy  loss,  and  the  whole  Northern 
army  on  the  following  day  returned  to  the  north  of 
the  Rappahannock.  About  the  same  time  General 
Grant,  who  alone  among  the  Federal  commanders 
has  displayed  great  military  capacity,  commenced  a 
series  of  operations  which  terminated  in  the  most 
important  success  of  the  year.  The  Confederates, 
having  fortified  Yicksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  had 
for  a  time  retained  exclusive  possession  of  the  in- 
termediate portion  of  the  river  Mississippi.  Early  in 
the  year  an  attempt  to  tak«  Vicksburg  from  the 
land  side  was  defeated  with  heavy  loss,  and  it  was 
only  when  Admiral  Farragut  had  succeeded  in 
taking  his  flotilla  past  the  batteries  of  Port  Hudson 
that  the  renewal  of  the  siege  became  feasible. 
General  Grant  unexpectedly  landed  his  army  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  a  considerable  distance 
below  Vicksburg,  and  he  advanced  rapidly  against 
thp_fortr©8«»A4?atiD£jbYyo  o^thret  Confederatf 
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divisions  on  the  way,  and  ultimately  forcing 
Qeneral  Pembbrton,  who  commanded  in  chief, 
to  take  refuge  within  his  defences.  The  works  were 
found  impregnable  to  assault,  but  from  the  time 
at  which  the  investment  commenced  the  ultimate 
Bui-render  of  the  fort  became  inevitable.  The  State 
ot  Mississippi  had  been  drained  of  Confederate 
troops,  and  General  Johnstone,  who  commanded 
the  outside  force,  was  unable  to  inflict  on  Gr\nt 
any  serious  molestation.  After  many  weeks  of  in- 
creasing suffering,  the  garrison  was  reduced  by 
famine,  and  Grant  was  enabled  to  announce  their 
capitulation  on  the  national  anniversary,  the 
Fourth  of  July.  Soon  afterwards  Port  Hudson 
surrendered  to  General  Banks,  and  the  whole 
course  of  the  river  is  now  cleared  of  Confederate 
strongholds,  although  as  long  as  the  war  continues 
the  attacks  ef  irregular  troops  will  prevent  the 
passage  of  trading  vessels  except  under  sufficient 
escort.  The  event  shows  that  Mr.  Jefferson 
i->AVis  was  in  error  when  he  shut  up  a  considerable 
part  of  liis  army  in  the  river  forts  ;  for  the  sacrifice 
of  men  and  of  material  of  war  at  Vicksburg  and 
Port  Hudson  has  proved  to  be  a  heavier  loss  than 
the  enemy's  conquest  of  the  Mississippi.  If  the 
garrison  of  Vicksburg  had  been  disposable  in  the 
Held,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Grant  or  his  army 
could  have  been  afterwards  spared  for  the  opera- 
tions round  Chattanooga. 

The  satisfaction  of  the  North  on  the  capture  of 
Vicksburg  swelled  into  boundless  exultation  when 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  at  last  obtained  an 
advantage  in  the  field.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Bummer  General  Lee,  passing  unnoticed  round  the 
right  flank  of  Hooker's  army,  inflicted  a  disgraceful 
defeat  on  General  Milroy  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  and  then  crossed  the  Potomac  with  his 
whole  force  into  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania. 
Justly  alarmed,  the  Government  of  Washington, 
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811  bsti tilting  General  Meade  for  General  Hooker  at 
the  head  of  the  army,  recalled  all  the  troops  to  tha 
north  of  the  river,  and  urgently  demanded  assist- 
ance from  the  State*  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
At  Gettysburg  General  Meade  received  the  attack 
of  the  enemy  in  a  strong  position,  which  he  ulti- 
mately succeeded  in  holding.  In  the  following  days 
General  Lee,  acknowledging  that  his  enterprise  had 
failed,  retired  unmolested  to  his  old  quarters  on 
Virginia  soil.  During  the  subsequent  six  months 
the  hostile  armies  hav'3  alternately  advanced  and 
retreated,  engaging  only  in  trifling  combats,  which 
have  generally  left  the  victory  with  the  Con- 
federates. 

General  Meade  had  an  excuse  for  temporary  in- 
action in  the  necessity  of  detailing  a  considerable 
force  to  protect  the  Federal  authorities,  who  were 
effecting  the  draught  in  New  York.  The  first  at- 
tempt at  forcible  enlistment  in  the  city  was  baffled 
in  the  month  of  June  by  a  riot,  in  which  a  consider- 
able amount  of  property  was  destroyed,  and  in 
which  some  of  the  coloured  population  were 
murdered,  and  the  remainder  threatened  and  out- 
raged. The  riot  was  attributed  by  the  native 
Americans  to  the  Irish  rubble,  and  the  mild  re- 
Jiionstrances  of  Archbishop  Hughes  wdth  the 
criminals  tend  to  confirm  their  statement.  The 
President,  with  laudable  energy,  determined  to 
enforce  the  law  even  at  the  risk  of  crippling  opera- 
tions in  the  field.  Under  the  pressine  of  a  largo 
military  and  naval  force  the  draught  v/as  ultimately 
completed  :  but  the  Corporation  of  New  Y^ork 
devised  an  inge»ious  method  of  reconciling  the 
letter  of  the  Conscription  Act  with  the  jjractical 
nullification  of  its  provisions.  It  had  been  enacted 
that  personal  service  might  be  commuted  for  a  pay- 
ment of  300  dolla*  s,  and  all  persons  in  easy  circum- 
stances naturally  availed  themselves  of  the  alterna- 
tive.    The  Corporation  voted  3,000,000  dollars  to 
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buy  off  the  poorer  conscripts,  and  the  other  munici- 
palities of  tiie  State  generally  followed  the  example. 
The  compulsory  draught  accordingly  proved,  on  the 
whole,  a  failure.  Two  months  ago  the  great  State 
of  New  York,  containing  a  fifth  part  of  the  Fedei-al 
l>opulation,  had  fallen  short  of  the  due  proportion 
of  recruits  by  108,000  men.  In  the  ensuing  six 
months  300,000  men  will  be  entitled  to  their  dis- 
charge from  the  army,  and  the  possibility  of  con- 
quering the  South  depends  almost  wholly  on  the 
question  whether  volunteers  or  conscripts  can  be 
henceforth  procured  in  sufficient  numbers.  The 
Irish  are  now  opposed  to  the  war,  the  Germans  are 
liesitating,  and  the  available  part  of  the  genuine 
American  population  must  be  nearly  exhausted.  * 
The  second  siege  of  Charleston  has  continued  for 
four  or  five  montiis,  with  reckless  expenditure,  and 
thus  far  with  little  success.  General  Gilmore  long 
since  announced  tlie  destruction  of  Fort  Sumter, 
which  nevertheless  still  remains  in  the  possession  of 
the  Confederates.  The  repeated  attempts  to  burn  the 
city  by  a  contrivance  called  Greek  fire  have  failed 
to  subdue  the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants,  and  General 
Beauregard  conducts  the  defence  with  skilful  and 
obstinate  energ}-.  The  confidence,  however,  which 
had  been  inspired  by  the  successes  at  Gettysburg 
and  Vicksburg  has  been  confirmed  by  the  general 
result  of  the  campaign  in  Tennessee.  General 
RosECRANs,  after  holding  for  many  months  his 
position  at  Murfreesborough,  at  last  advanced  un- 
resisted for  150  miles  to  the  south-east,  and  it  was 
supposed  when  General  Bragg  evacuated  Chat- 
tanooga that  the  Confederate  army  was  incapable 
of  a  further  struggle.  At  the  end  of  September 
RosECRANs  was  undGC3ived  bv  receiving  a  heavv 
blow  at  the  creek  of  Chicamauga  from  General 
LoxGSTREET,  wlio  had  arrived  from  Virginia  to 
command  a  division  of  Bragg's  army.  Tlio  Federal 
troops  were    disgracefully  routed*  with    &  Id^s    o^ 
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25,000 » men,  and  if  they  had  been  vigorously 
pursued  it  seems  probable  that  their  camj^aign 
might  have  ended  in  hopeless  disaster.  The  stub- 
bom  resistance  of  General  Thomas  with  the  left 
wing  and  tlie  sUickness  of  the  Confederate  General- 
i)i-Chief  enabled  Rosecrans  to  rally  his  beaten 
army  on  the  heights  of  Chattanooga.  The  unlucky 
Federal  commander  was  immediately  superseded  by 
Thomas,  who  was  put  under  the  orders  of  Grant, 
and  for  a  time  the  army  was  exposed  to  imminent 
danger  through  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  provi- 
Bions.  A  successful  movement  by  Hooker  opened 
a  considerable  part  of  the  river  Tennessee,  and  in 
the  absence  of  Loxgstreet,  who  had  been  detached 
,  against  Burnside  at  Knoxville,  General  Bragg  was 
compelled  to  retire  towards  the  frontier  of  Georgia. 
General  Grant,  having  discovered  the  movement, 
attacked  him  in  his  retreat,  and  inflicted  lieavy 
loss  on  the  Confederates.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  Northern  armies  will  retain  during  the  rest  of 
the  season  imdisputed  possession  of  Tennessee,  and 
the  advantages  wliich  have  been  obtained  to  tho 
west  of  the  mountains  are  regarded  at  Washington 
as  a  sufficient  compensation  for  the  ineHective 
campaign  in  Virginia.  The  operations  in  distant 
parts  of  the  continent  can  scarcely  afliect  the  genera] 
result  of  the  war.  The  capital  of  Arkansas,  having 
been  taken  and  retaken,  is  once  more  threatened  by 
the  Confederates,  and  a  kind  of  independent  civil 
war  has  broken  out  where  ]\Iissouri  borders  on 
Kansas.  In  Texas  the  Confederates  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  retook  Galveston,  and  General  Banks 
has  lately  occupied  Brownsville,  which  lies  opposite 
Matamoras,  on  the  Bio  Grande.  The  civil  transac- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government  have  been  com- 
paratively unimportant,  for  the  rapid  accumulation 
of  debt  and  the  unlimited  issue  of  paper  money 
have  not  yet  produced  their  inevitable  conse- 
quences.    The  Habeas  Corpus  has  been  susDended 
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throiigliout  the  States  without  resistance  or  re 
monstrance,  and  the  Republican  party,  now  almost 
amalgamated  with  the  Abolitionists,  has  obtained  a 
decisive  superiority  over  the  Democrats.  The  re- 
sources of  the  English  language  have  been  exhausted 
in  foolish  vituperation  of  England,  and  Mr, 
SoMNER  and  Mr.  Chase  have  obtained  a  bad 
eminence  among  many  competitors  by  their  ex- 
travagant expression  of  real  or  affected  malignity. 
The  entire  absence  of  retaliation  on  the  English 
Bide  can,  perhaps,  scarcely  be  claimed  as  a  merit. 
The  spectator  is  naturally  calmer  than  the  com- 
batant, nor  is  he  tempted  to  echo  his  incoherent 
cries.  Lord  Russell,  in  his  speech  at  Blairgowrie, 
expressed  the  general  feeling  when  he  administered 
a  temperate  rebuke  to  Mr.  Sumner  for  his  dis- 
creditable tirade.  The  absurd  attempt  to  cause 
annoyance  in  England  by  exaggerated  attentions  to 
the  Russian  officers  at  New  York  barely  provoked 
m  occasional  smile,  rather  of  amusement  than  con- 
tempt. It  is  easy  to  assemble  meetings  of  professed 
Federal  partisans  in  any  large  English  town.  The 
numerous  intellects  which  find  complicated  pro- 
blems fatiguing  save  the  trouble  of  thinking  by 
fastening  on  the  simple  issue  of  negro  emancipation. 
More  thoughtful  minds  deliberately  adopt  the 
neutrality,  which  had  already  become  a  rule  of  poli- 
tical conduct.  The  war  involves  one  of  those  un- 
fortunate quarrels  which,  perhaps,  can  only  bo 
settled  by  force.  The  South  was  originally  in  the 
wrong  ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  either  that  the 
North  remains  perpetually  in  the  right,  or  that  its 
enterprise  will  ultimately  be  successful.  Foreign 
countries  have  but  to  await  the  result  and  to 
abstain  from  assisting  either  party.  The  only 
plausible  charge  of  a  violation  of  neutrality  on  the 
part  of  England  has  been  founded  on  the  ravages 
committed  by  Southern  cruisers  which  had  been 
'  built  in  English  ports.     The  Alabama  escaped  from 
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the  INIersey  in  anticipation  of  interference  by  the 
Government  ;  the  Alexandra  was  seized  before  her 
fittings  were  completed  ;  and  two  steam-rams  are 
now  in  the  custody  of  Custom-house  oflicers.  When 
the  case  of  the  Alexandra  camo  on  for  trial  it  was 
found  that  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  was  open  to 
innumeraMo  doubts,  and  the  ruling  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron  was  directly  adver-^e  to  the  Crown. 
The  case  has  since  been  reheard  at  fuller  leisure, 
and  the  law  will  henceforth  be  ascertained,  and,  if 
necessary,  it  may  bo  altered  by  Parliament.  There 
is  a  general  agreement  of  opinion  that  the  issue  of 
armed  cruisers  from  neutral  ports  ought  to  be 
peremptorily  prevented. 

The  civil  and  criminal  courts  have,  in  the  absence 
of  political  excitement,  supplied  several  subjects  of 
interest  besides  the  case  of  the  Alexandra.  In  a 
trial  at  Chelmsford  the  notorious  convict  RourELL 
was  called  to  prove  that  he  had  defrauded  one 
party,  and  the  jury  were  tmable  to  agree  whether 
he  was  not  committing  perjury  for  the  purpose  of 
defrauding  anotlier.  The  unparalleled  prolixity  of 
the  court-martial  on  Colonel  Crawley  failed  to  tire 
out  public  curiosity,  and  the  acquittal,  which  con- 
firms the  anticipations  of  soldiers  and  lawyers,  is 
still  discussed  with  much  difference  of  opinion  by 
civilians  and  laymen.  Crimes  of  the  worst  class 
have  unfortunately  not  diminished  either  in  number 
or  atrocity.  The  murder  of  a  wife  and  two  children 
in  a  street  cab  by  a  criminal, who  afterwards  escaped 
punishment  by  suicide,  transcends  the  ordinary 
standard  of  guilt  and  of  melodramatic  horror.  The 
leisure  which  has  allowed  attention  to  be  directed 
to  forensic  struggles  has  also  left  room  for  the 
gentle  agitation  of  science  and  literature,  and 
for  the  angrier  differences  of  theologians.  Mr. 
Kotolake's  history  gave  rise  to  a  controversy 
which  has  not  yet  subsided.  Bishop  Colenso 
frightened  the  Episcopal  Bench  and  the  Oonyoca- 
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tion  into  utterances  whioh  the  gravest  and  most 
learned  member  of  both  bodies  has  since  disap- 
proved as  hasty  and  inexpedient.  Geography,  which 
on  the  eve  of  accomplishing  its  task  seems  to  have 
become  the  most  popular  of  studies,  has  perhaps  in 
the  present  year  revealed  its  earliest  and  almost  its 
latest  secret.  Captain  Spkke  and  Captain  Graxt 
have  seen  a  river,  which  is  thought  to  be  the  JSile, 
issuing  from  a  lake  which  probably  contains  its 
source.  The  verification  of  their  discovery  will 
entitle  them  to  the  credit  of  having  solved  one  of 
the  most  ancient  puzzles. 

To  the  mass  of  the  population  neither  the  re- 
searches of  travellers  nor  the  investigations  of  tlie 
Courts,  perhaps  not  even  the  Polish  insurrection  or 
the  American  War,  will  have  furnished  an  event  so 
memorable  as  the  national  holyday  which  celebrated 
the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  attach- 
ment of  the  English  to  the  peculiar  type  of  E-oyalty 
which  they  cherish  might  almost  redeem  tliem  from 
the  imputation  of  belonging  to  a  prosaic  and  un- 
imaginative race.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that 
the  sanguine  anticipations  of  the  applauding 
multitude  will  be  justified  by  the  results  of  the 
marriage.  Tho  coldest  and  driest  of  political 
theorists  appreciates  the  value  of  the  enthusiasm 
which  has,  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
reign,  deservedly  attended  tho  Okown.  There  is, 
we  fear,  reason  to  believe  that  the  state  of  +ho 
Queen's  health  will  not  yet  permit  her  to  resume 
the  ostensible  and  prominent  functions  which, 
though  by  no  means  the  highest,  are  popularly  con- 
eidered  among  the  most  indispensable  of  her  publio 
duties.  Her  reappearance,  whenever  she  is  capable 
of ,  the  eifort,  will  be  welcomed  with  universal 
sympathy  and  respect. 
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AnolEer  year  or~lfanquil  prosperity  lias  "been 
added  to  the  most  undisturbed  period  of  English 
history.  Steady  material  progress  is  probably 
accompanied  by  moral  and  social  improvement,  and 
the  uniformity  of  political  affairs  is  rendered  more 
conspicuous  by  the  absence  of  personal  changes, 
iliord  Palmerstox,  after  fifty-five  years  from  his 
idrst  entrance  into  office,  is  surrounded  by  colleagues 
whose  public  eminence  has  lasted  for  thirty  or  forty 
years,  and  of  his  two  principal  opponents,  one  was 
the  antagonist  of  O'Connell  and  the  other  the  chief 
assailant  of  Peel.  Two  members,  however,  of  the 
Government,  have  died  within  the  year.  The  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  though  he  never  attained  the 
highest  rank  as  u  statesman,  possessed  a  sound 
tinuerstanding  and  a  remarkably  vigorous  character. 
To  perfect  honesty  and  unusual  industry  he  added 
the  rarer  quality  of  political  courage.  None  of  his 
equds  more  thoroughly  recognized  the  obligations 
ot  a  great  social  position, or  more  carefully  abstained 
from  converting  its  advantages  into  an  invidious 
sinecure.  Trained  to  office  under  Hir  Robert  Peel, 
he  readily  adopted  the  enlightened  doctrines  of  his 
master's  late  career,  and  when  he  afterwards  joined 
the  M'hig  party  his  principles  were,  at  least,  as 
liberal  as  those  of  his  new  allies.  Temporarily  dis- 
credited by  the  failure  of  the  War  Department  in 
the  early  part  of  the  Crimean  campaign,  he  lived 
to  see  justice  rendered  to  his  streimous  exertions, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  few  politicians  were 
more  generally  respected.  The  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
also,  Wiis  a  worthy  representative  of  the  higher 
English  aristocracy.  Having  the  fortune  to  be  boi-n 
and  bred  a  AVhigwhen  the  party  was  about  to  attain 
H  permanent  ascendancy  in  the  (State,  he  had  no 
temptation  to  waver  .in  opinions  wliich  were  well 
suited   to   his   eharairt«r   and  disposition.     Duriiii; 
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tho  earlier  portion  of  his  ix)Utical  life  it  seemed  that 
ho  might  fairly  hope  to  attain  tlic  highest  dignities. 
He  held  a  creditable  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  was  one  of  the  '  most  successful  of 
Irish  Secretaries,  and  ho  was  the  most  popular 
member  for  the  largest  county  in  England.  His 
cliaracter,  however,  and  perhaps  his  intellect, 
though  graceful  and  cultivated,  were  deficient  in 
lorce.  It  had  been  formerly  ascertained  that  his 
genial  and  overflowing  courtesy  "was  especially 
adapted  to  the  temperament  of  Irishmen,  and  later 
experience  proved  that  he  was  born  to  be  a  Lord- 
Lieutenant.  A  dignified  office,  without  any  definite 
functions,  could  not  have  been  more  appropriately 
filled.  When  the  Yiceroyalt}^  has  become  a  mere 
tradition,  it  will  probably  be  long  associated  in  Ire- 
land with  the  memory  of  Lord  Carlisle. 

His  younger  and  more  active  successor,  Lord 
"VVoDEHOUSE,  appears  likely  to  secure  the  popularity 
which  seems  to  be  tho  only  attainable  object  of 
a  Lord-Lieutenant's  ambition.  He  has  the  good 
fortune  to  find  the  country  slowly  recovering  from 
severe  and  long- continued  distress.  Time  and 
prosperity  may,  perhaps,  gradually  abate  the  dis- 
content and  tho  j^ropensity  to  internal  discord 
which  still  interrupt  the  social  regeneration  of  Ire- 
land. Emigration  has  been  lately  stimulated  by 
the  great  demand  for  labour  in  America,  and  in 
some  degree  by  the  lawless  manoeuvres  of  Federal 
agents  or  speculators.  The  priests,  hoWever,  are 
naturally  alarmed  at  the  decline  of  the  population, 
and  they  have  also  ascertained  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  in  tho  United  JStates  for  the  most 
part  favour  the  Southern  cause.  The  democratic 
agitators  of  Dublin  resent  the  backwardness  of  the 
priests  ;  but  their  diflferences  were  temporarily  laid 
aside  on  the  occasion  of  opening  a  monument, 
nhich  has  at  last  been  erected,  in  honour  of 
O'OoNNELL.     It  was,   perhaps,   natural    tiiat    the 
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tardy  honours  which  were  paid  to  the  great 
demagogue  should  be  combined  with  a  factious 
and  illegal  demonstration.  The  streets  of  Dublin 
were  obstructed  by  the  emblems  and  processions 
which  are  dear  to  certain  classes  of  Irishmen, 
principally  because  they  are  oflensive  to  Protes- 
tants or  to  Englishmen.  The  local  Government 
tliought  it  prudent  to  connive  at  the  irregularity, 
and  the  whole  affair  would  have  been  speedily  for- 
gotten if  it  had  not  provoked  an  untoward  reaction 
at  Belfast.  A  mock  funeral  procession  conveyed  an 
eihgy  of  O'Conxell  through  the  Roman  Catholic 
part  of  the  town,  for  the  express  purpose  of  pro- 
voking an  outbreak.  The  labourers  in  the  docks 
immediately  accepted  the  challenge,  and  vented 
their  anger  on  their  Protestant  neighbours,  and  the 
sliip  carpenters  in  turn  attacked  the  Roman  Catholic 
rioters  in  superior  force.  The  magistrates  and  the 
police  were  inefficient  and  powerless,  and  for  more 
than  ten  da3''s  the  most  prosperous  city  in  Ireland 
was  engaged  in  a  quarrel  which  might  have  almost 
attained  the  dimensions  of  a  civil  war,  if  it  had  not, 
happily,  been  comparatively  bloodless.  The  repeti- 
tion of  the  scandal  will  probably  be  prevented  by  a 
bettor  organization  of  the  police,  but  the  occurrence 
forcibly  illustrates  the  inherent  difficulty  of  govern- 
ing Ireland.  The  death  about  the  same  time  of 
Mr.  S.AriTii  O'BiiiENT  suggested  to  sanguine  mmds  a 
hope  that  some  improvement  had  been  attained 
since  the  era  of  his  abortive  insurrection.  No 
agitator  or  revolutionary  leader  could  possess  fewer 
qualifications  for  a  career  of  active  mischief.  Hig 
only  aptitude  for  rebellion  consisted  in  a  dull  and 
imperturbable  self-conceit.  To  the  last  he  never 
understood  the  culpability  or  folly  of  his  enterprise, 
and  he  was  incapable  of  forgiving  the  Grovemment 
and  nation  wliich  had  remitted  with  contemptuous 
indulgence  his  well-earned  punishment.  It  should, 
however. be  recorded  to  his  credit  that  alone  among 
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his  accomplices  he  retained  the  personal  reelings  of 
honour  which  befitted  his  birth  and  education. 
When  the  Mitchels  and  Meaghers,  who  now 
respectively  adorn  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Federations,  basely  violated  their  parole,  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien  preferred  perpetual  exile  to  the  breach  of 
a  sacred  engagement.  It  is  but  fair  to  admit  that 
his  misconception  of  patriotic  duty  resulted  rather 
from  vanity  and  stupidity  than  from  more  positively 
discreditable  motives. 

The  domestic  annals  of  Great  Britain  have  been, 
happily,  monotonous.  The  single  Parliamentary 
contiict  of  the  Session  has.  been  followed  during  the 
Recess  by  a  tacit  political  armistice,  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  himself  has  only  appeared  in  public  to 
recommend  a  particular  cross  in  sheep-breeding, 
and  to  advocate,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  clerical 
votes  at  the  approaching  election,  an  undefined 
scheme  of  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal  which  is  to  bo 
relieved  from  inconvenient  restraints  of  positive 
law  and  judicial  interpretation.  The  impending 
dissolution  equally  explains  the  recent  revival  of 
the  agitation  for  Parliamentary  Reform.  Some  of 
the  suppcfrters  of  the  movement  urge  the  large 
constituencies  once  more  to  exact  on  the  hust- 
ings the  pledges  which  were  too  readily  given  in 
]  859,  to  be  violated  or  evaded  when,  in  tlie  follow- 
ing years,  they  were  found  incompatible  Avith  the 
conscientious  convictions  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Other  active  Reformers  astutely  propose  to  apply 
the  question  to  the  Liberal  party  while  the  dreaded 
agonies  of  a  canvass  or  a  contest  furnish  instru- 
ments of  coercion.  It  is  not  improbable  that  in  the 
next  Session  Mr.  Baines  and  Mr.  Locke  King  may 
largely  add  to  the  number  of  their  professed  ad- 
herents ;  but  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  years  reflec- 
tion and  observation  have  greatly  modified  the 
indolent  acquiescence  of  politicians  in  proposals  for 
virtually    disfranchising:    the    unner    and    middle 
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classes  of  the  community.  Any  Reforftier  who  can 
devise  a  plan  for  admitting  superior  mechanics  and 
operatives  -without  swamping  the  present  con- 
stituent body  will  deserve  universal  support  and 
gratitude.  \Vliatever  may  be  the  future  fortivnes 
of  the  reforming  party,  the  present  renewal  of  the 
Dontrovorsy  is  merely  occasional  and  factitious. 
Public  attention  lias  been  more  strongly  attracted  by 
the  progress  and  by  the  occasional  vicissitudes  of 
commercial  prosperity.  Tlie  exports  and  imports  of 
the  year  have  been  unequaUed  in  pecuniary  value, 
and  after  a  due  correction  of  the  returns,  to  allo\r 
for  the  dearness  of  cotton  in  a  raw  or  manufactured 
Btate,  the  quantities  are  satisfactorily  large.  The 
revenue  still  answers  with  unwearied  elasticity  to 
each  successive  removal  of  hscal  pressure.  The 
mills  of  Lancashire  are  once  more  at  work,  although 
tlie  distress  in  the  district  has  not  been  wholly 
removed.  >'armers  have  profited  by  another  harvest 
of  more  than  average  quality  and  quantity,  and  the 
difficulty  in  providing  winter  fodder,  which  must  be 
the  consequence  of  an  unusual  drought,  will,  to  a 
certain  extent,  find  compensation  in  the  high  prices 
which,  unfortunately,  prevail.  Considerable  uneasi- 
ness prevailed  during  the  autumn  in  consequence 
of  numerous  commercial  failures,  but  the  alarm, 
which  had  never  degenerated  into  a  panic,  appears 
already  to  have  subsided.  A  rate  of  interest  exceed- 
ing seven  per  cent,  was  maintained  for  four  months 
by  the  wise  caution  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  of 
other  great  moneyed  establishments.  Tlie  sound- 
ness of  the  modern  system  or  practice  of  the  IMoney- 
market  was  conclusively  proved,  and  English  traders 
are  now  only  amused  or  astonished  when  foreign 
theorists  propound  the  obsolete  heresies  of  artificial 
capital  and  unlimited  credit. 

As  usual,  the  disturbed  condition  of  foreign 
aflfairs  has  contrasted  with  the  uneventful  tran- 
qnillily  of  Enf^land.     Some  observers  believe  that 
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the  most  Important  transaction  whiclT  has  occurred 
on  the  Continent  is  likely  in  its  indirect  con- 
sequences to  produce  a  permanent  modification  of 
English  policy.  The  conquest  by  the  great  German 
Powers  of  two  provinces  which  had  long  formed  a 
part  of  the  Danish  Monarchy  has  been  generally 
disapproved,  while  it  has  not  provoked  active  resist- 
ance. The  precedent  of  abstaining  from  an  ex- 
travagantly imprudent  war  may  not  improbably  be 
followed  hereafter,  as  it  was  anticipated  in  the 
Polish  controversy  of  1863  ;  yet  within  ten  years 
of  the  Russian  War  it  is  premature  to  assume  that 
England  will  never  again  engage  in  war  for  an  idea 
embodied  in  an  invaded  territory.  A  great  Judge 
is  said  sometimes  to  inquire  whether  cases  which 
are  cited  on  the  interpretation  of  ambiguous  wills 
turn  on  tlie  particular  document  or  on  the  words 
of  the  same  testator.  In  the  same  sense  it  may  be 
admitted  that  when  the  circumstances  of  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  quarrel  are  exactly  reproduced, 
the  English  Government,  abstaining  from  useless 
negotiations,  will  at  once  determine  on  absolute 
neutrality.  Lord  Russell  has  been  exposed  to 
some  reasonable  criticism  and  to  much  exaggerated 
and  ignorant  abuse  He  had  not  foreseen  that  he 
would  be  abandoned  by  his  allies  and  perhaps  over- 
ruled by  his  colleagues.  He  was  not  sufficiently 
urgent  in  his  remonstrances  to  the  Danes,  and  he 
was,  perhaps,  unduly  acrimonious  in  his  language 
to  those  whom  he  regarded  as  the  oppressors  of  the 
weak.  On  the  other  hand,  he  understood  the 
original  merits  of  the  dispute  better  than  the 
majority  of  professional  statesmen, and  his  Govern- 
ment alone  among  the  Cabinets  of  Europe  laboured 
earnestly,  without  selfish  interest,  and  in  disre- 
gard of  many  causes  of  irritation,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  and  the  impartial  application  of 
justice.  Vicarious  penitents,  who  are  habitually 
eager  to  confess  th©  sins  of  hostile  or  unpopular 
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Btatesmen,  forget  how  deeply  their  profuse  candour 
m&,y  injure  or  compromise  their  country. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  yeai'  Germany  was  still 
at  peace  with  Denmark.  On  the  last  day  of  18C3 
the  Prince  of  Augustenburg  was  received  at  Eael 
by  the  Commissioners  who  administered  the  Federal 
Execution  in  Holstein.  The  Danes  had,  by  the 
advice  of  the  English  Government,  withdrawn  from 
a  province  wliich  they  had  neither  a  legal  rij^ht  to 
defend  iiguinst  the  representatives  of  the  Diet  nor 
the  pliysical  power  to  hold.  If  their  relative  weak- 
ness had  been  better  understood,  they  would  have 
been  advised,  also,  to  evacuate  Schleswig,  and  they 
would  have  accepted  the  comparatively  moderate 
terms  which  were  still  oflered  by  the  great  Powers. 
During  the  early  pan  of  January  Austria  and 
Prussia  were  denounced  by  the  Liberal  party 
throughout  Germany  as  enemies  of  the  national 
cause.  At  that  time  both  the  great  Powers  recog- 
nized the  rights  of  Christian  IX.  to  the  entire 
Danish  Monarchy  under  the  Treaty  of  1852.  They 
demanded  from  Denmark  the  immediate  repeal  of 
the  common  Constitution  of  the  Kingdom  and  of 
{Sclileswig,  and  they  proposed  to  the  Diet  that  in 
case  of  refusal  the  Duchy  should  be  occupied  as  a 
guarantee  for  the  required  concession.  The  minor 
{States,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Saxon  Minister, 
Baron  Beust,  insisted  on  immediate  war,  and,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  creation  of  the  Confederacy, 
they  outvoted  Austria  and  Prussia  in  the  Diet. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  at  this  time  both  M.  von 
Bismarck  and  Count  Kechberg  were  sincere  in 
their  pacific  professions.  The  Prussian  Minister 
openly  ridiculed  the  pretensions  of  the  Prince  oi 
Augustenburg,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Austria  would  have  welcomed  a  pressure  on  the 
part  of  foreign  Courts  which  would  have  served  as 
an  excuse  for  inaction.  The  vote  of  the  Diet  deter-v 
mined  both  the  Great    Powers  to    assert    their 
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political  supremacy  in  Germany,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  fortniglit  they  concentrated  on  the  frontier  of 
Schleswig  a  powerful  ariiiy,  which  crossed  the  Eider 
on  the  last  day  of  January.  After  a  few  skirmishes 
the  Danish  troops  evacuated  the  celebrated  lino  of 
the  Danneworko,  falling  back  upon  the  fortified  posi- 
tion of  Diippel,  opposite  the  little  island  of  Alscn. 
The  Austrian  Generals,  who  had  taken  the  chief 
part  in  the  opening  combats  of  the  campaign,  pro- 
ceeded to  occupy  the  northern  portion  of  Schleswig 
and  a  part  of  Jutland,  while  the  Prussians,  aided  by 
anAustrian  contingent,  formed  the  siege  of  Diippol. 
It  appeared  that  the  Danish  army,  though  it  dis- 
played the  hereditary  courage  of  the  nation,  was 
inferior  to  the  invaders  in  numbers,  in  training, 
and  in  the  cliaracter  of  its  weapons.  Although  the 
defence  was  prolonged  from  the  early  part  of 
February  to  the  middle  of  April,  it  soon  became 
certain  that  the  capture  of  the  pLice  was  only  a 
question  of  time.  The  superiority  of  the  German 
arms  produced  extraordinary  excitement  in  Prussia, 
and  the  popular  enthusiasm  suggested  to  a  daring 
Minister  the  opportunity  of  aggrandizing  the  State, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  of  suppressing  domestic 
opposition.  The  future  will  show  whether  the 
Danish  war  has  really  added  to  the  strength  of 
Prussia.  For  the  present  it  has  undoubtedly 
increased  Prussian  influence  in  Germany,  and  con- 
solidated the  authority  of  the  Crown.  Prince 
Frederick  Charles,  who,  in  the  course  of  the 
campaign,  succeeded  Marshal  Wrangel  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, has  rivalled  or  excelled  in  his 
boastful  proclamations  the  most  bombastic  Gene- 
rals of  America  or  of  France  ;  yet  the  appetite  of 
Germany,  and  especially  of  Prussia,  for  military 
glory  has  been  keen  enough  to  render  every  ex- 
aggeration generally  palatable.  The  capture  of 
Diippel,  on  the  l8th  of  April,  was  a  creditable 
exploit,  but  it  can  scarcely  bo  considered  one  of 
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the  jfreat  Tlotories  of  history.  On  thd  25lli  of 
March  a  Conference  began  its  sittings  in  London, 
and  a  suspension  of  arms  between  the  bellige- 
rents was  soon  after  arranged. 

The  English  Government  had  been  ready  to  con- 
cert with  Kussia  and  France  direct  resistance  to  the 
German  invasion  of  Schleswig,  bnt  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  both  Powers  formally  refused  to  con- 
clude an  alliance  which  would  undoubtedly  have 
involved  some  remarkable  modifications  of  political 
feeling.  Only  a  few  months  before,  England,  after 
engaging  in  an  unfriendly  correspondence  with 
Bussia,  had  prudently  refused  to  join  France  in  a 
Polish  intervention.  The  Emperor  Alexaijdek, 
ha^^ng  in  the  meantime  nearly  suppressed  the 
insurrection,  was  not  cordially  disposed  to  the 
English  Government,  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
resented  both  the  backwardness  which  had  been 
exhibited  in  the  Polish  matter  and  the  subsequent 
refusal  of  England  to  attend  a  European  Congress. 
As  all  the  parties  to  the  Treaty  of  1852  had  incurred 
the  same  liabilities,  it  would  have  been  absurd  for 
England  to  assume  alone  tlie  championship  of  the 
Danish  cause.  It  only  remained  to  appeal  to  the 
good  faith  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  and,  as  the  last 
resort,  the  belligerents  were  induced  to  attend  a 
Conference.  As  soon  as  the  deliberations  began  it 
was  evident  that  military  success  had  produced  its 
usual  result,  by  enlarging  the  demands  of  the 
stronger  combatant.  Although  the  Diet  had  never 
been  allowed  to  interfere  in  any  question  of  policy 
or  of  war,  its  envoy.  Baron  Beust,  was  employed 
by  Prussia  and  Austria  to  repudiate  the  Treaty, 
which,  in  fact,  was  binding  only  on  the  Great 
Powers,  and  not  on  the  Confederation,  It  became 
necessary  for  the  mediators  to  propose  a  division  of 
the  territory  of  Schleswig,  which  would  have  pro- 
vided effectual  redress  for  the  alleged  wrongs 
inflicted  on  German  ufttioD^tr*  „  The .  scheme .  was 
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accepted  in  principle,  but  it  was  found  impossibla 
to  settle  the  line  of  demarcation,  and  the  negotia- 
tions, accordingly,  proved  wholly  abortive.  The 
Conference  dissolved  itself  on  the  25th  of  June,  and 
on  the  following  day  the  Prussians  crossed  the 
Straits  of  Alsen,  and  occupied  the  island  itself  with- 
out serious  opposition.  From  this  time  the  Danes, 
who  had  buoyed  themselves  up  with  unfounded 
hopes  of  foreign  aid,  abandoned  all  active  resist- 
ance. A  fortnight  later,  overtures  were  made  at 
Berlin  and  Vienna,  and  preliminaries  of  peace, 
signed  on  the  1st  of  August,  were  afterwards 
superseded  by  a  definitive  treaty.  At  the  mercy  of 
the  conc^uerors,  Denmark  was  forced  to  surrender 
Schleswig,  Holstein,  and  Lauenburg,  and  to  pay  a 
portion  of  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The  destiny  of 
the  ceded  provinces  has  not  been  hitherto  an- 
nounced. The  d.sposal  of  the  territory  practically 
rests  witli  Prussia,  for  Austria  seems  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  her  ally,  and  the  Diet  is  no  longer  con- 
sidered or  consulted.  Count  Rechberg  has  ex- 
piated, by  retirement  from  office,  the  unpopularity 
which  he  had  earned  by  his  acceptance  of  a  sub- 
ordinate part  in  the  joint  entei-prise  of  the  Great 
Powers.  To  England  the  result  of  the  war  has 
been  mortifying  rather  than  injurious  ;  and  it  is 
supposed  that,  for  different  reasons,  France  and 
Russia  are  secretly  encouraging  the  ambitious 
designs  of  Prussia.  The  historical  importance  of 
the  transaction  consists  chiefly  in  the  appearance  of 
Germany  as  an  aggressive  military  Power.  In  con- 
sideration of  this  result  the  Germans  of  the  minor 
States  are  disposed  to  tolerate  or  to  admire  the 
policy  of  a  Minister  who  despises  their  liberal 
theories  and  ridicules  their  national  aspirations. 

While  Prussia  has  been  rising  to  ascendancy  in 
the  German  Confederation,  the  constitutional 
organization  of  the  Austrian  Empire  still  remains 
incomjplete.      Hyngary  ?efu3es   to    es^chwi^^e  her 
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hereditary  franchises  for  a  share  iil  the  new  repre- 
sentative system,  and  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  the  Empire  many  of  the  Galician 
deputies  resigned  their  seats  in  consequence  of  the 
irregidar  establishment  of  martial  law  in  their 
country.  Tlie  Government  has,  with  little  success, 
endeavoured  to  provide  against  domestic  dangers  by 
courting  foreign  aid.  The  Schleswig  enterprise  has 
failed  to  secure  a  Prussian  guarantee  for  the  non- 
German  provinces,  and  the  tardy  measures  which 
have  been  adopted  against  the  Polish  insurgents 
have  alienated  Galicia  more  eflfectually  than  they 
have  conciliated  Russia.  The  struggle  of  Poland 
had  become  liopeless  when  the  Western  Powers 
refused  to  interfere,  and  in  the  course  of  the  winter 
and  the  spring  the  last  attempts  at  resistance  were 
defeated  and  punished  with  unsparing  severity. 
General  Mouravieff  has  attainqd  an  odious 
notoriety  by  his  consistent  efforts  ix)  suppress  the 
Pohsh  language  and  name  ;  but,  as  the  Emperor 
has  approved  all  his  measures,  the  deliberate  policy 
of  persecution  must  be  attributed  to  the  Russian 
Government.  Incidentally,  it  has  been  thought 
expedient  to  harass  and  menace  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  and  the  injuries  inflicted  on  the  priests  have 
di-awn  from  the  Pope  a  remonstrance  which  would 
never  have  been  provoked  by  secular  sufferings. 
The  Imperial  Government  has  replied  by  a  decree 
for  the  suppression  of  a  large  number  of  monas- 
teries, and  General  Mouravieff  has  officially 
directed  his  subordinates  to  encourage  with  aU  their 
power  the  influence  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  As 
the  effects  of  the  Crimean  War  gradually  disappear, 
the  prosperitj'^  and  ambition  of  Russia  aie  visibly 
reviving.  The  long  war  of  the  Caucasus  has  ended 
in  the  forcible  expatriation  of  the  hostile  tribes  in 
the  same  year  which  has  witnessed  the  fourth  or 
fifth  conquest  of  Poland.  In  the  obscure  regions 
of   Central  Asia  a  Russian   axmy  has   obtained  a 
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■fconsiderable  victory,  which  will  probably  extend 
the  frontiers  of  the  Empire  in  the  direction  of 
Khokan.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  unsettled 
condition  of  South-Eastern  Europe  may  again  oflFer 
facilities  for  Russian  encroachment.  The  adventurer 
who  hos  become  ^le  accidental  ruler  of  the 
Danubian  Principalities  has,  under  French  instiga- 
tion, effected  an  absolutist  revolution  in  servile  con- 
formity to  his  Parisian  model.  The  expulsion  of  an 
Assembly,  the  nominal  appeal  to  the  people,  and 
the  organic  abolition  of  freedom  by  the  institution 
of  universal  suffrage  are  familiar  as  the  recognized 
machinery  of  modern  despotism.  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia  are,  perhaps,  scarcely  qualified  to 
appreciate  a  Constitutional  Government ;  but  under 
the  mild  feudal  sovereignty  of  the  Poete  the 
liberties  which  suited  their  social  condition  were 
secure  afjainst  usurpation.  The  Kingdom  of  Greeco 
is  still  unable  to  create  a  regular  and  orderly 
Government.  The  Ionian  Islands  have  been 
formally  transferred  to  the  dominion  of  George  I., 
and  their  deputies  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
comparing  Athenian  patriotism  with  the  un- 
sympathetic, business-like  habits  of  their  former 
rulers.  Tlio  Constituent  Assembly,  having  at  last 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  its  task  and  in  voting  a 
Constitution,  has  been  dissolved,  but  this  result 
was  not  effected  until  the  able  Danish  Minister  who 
governs  in  the  name  of  the  young  King  had  found 
it  necessary  to  threaten  the  dilatory  Chamber  with 
a  contingent  exercise  or  extension  of  the  Koyal 
prerogative. 

At  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  Continent  a 
more  thriving  nation  has  been  anxious  to  illustrate 
by  its  pugnacity  the  renewal  of  its  vigour.  Although 
the  inexpediency  of  the  reconquest  of  San  Domingo 
has  been  proved  by  the  subsequent  revolt  of  the 
Creole  and  Mulatto  population,  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment  has    engaged,   apparently  for   purposes    of 
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aggrandizement,  iu  a  gratuitous  quarrel  with  Peru. 
It  seems  that  the  independence  of  the  Republic, 
though  it  has  been  practically  undisputed  for  50 
years,  has  never  been  officially  acknowledged  by 
the  Motlier  Country,  and,  consequently  the 
^Peruvian  Government  was  compelled  to  abstain 
trom  recognizing  a  Spanish  agent  wlio  was  employed 
to  adjust  a  petty  grievance  under  the  colonial  title 
of  "  Commissioner."  The  baffled  negotiator 
induced  the  Spanish  Admiral  on  the  station  to 
resent  the  supposed  slight  to  his  Government  by 
jieizing  the  Chincha  Islands,  witli  tlieir  valuable 
<leposits  of  guano.  Tlie  Spanish  Ministry  after- 
wards disavowed  tlie  outrage,  and  disclaimed  all 
desire  of  re-establishing  tlie  authority  of  the  Crown 
in  Peru ;  but,  with  curious  consistency,  the  Admiral 
has  been  ordered  to  retain  possession  of  the  islands 
as.  a  guarantee  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  original 
demand.  Marshal  Narvaez,  who  lately  succeeded, 
after  a  retirement  of  many  years,  to  the  oflice  of 
Prime  Minister,  has  lately  hesitated  in  the  resolu- 
tion to  persist  in  the  war  in  San  Domingo.  The 
final  decision  is  still  uncertain,  and  the  question 
lias  been  further  complicated  by  a  recent  Ministerial 
crisis.  If  Naiivaez  remains  in  power,  the  waste  of 
Spanish  resources  in  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America  will  probably  be  discontinued.  The 
resumption  of  a  j^rudent  and  pacific  policy  may  per- 
haps be  followed  by  measures  for  tlie  restoration  of 
the  national  credit.  Although  the  late  and  pre- 
sent Finance  Ministers  have,  unfortunately,  been 
enabled  to  postpone  a  decision  by  the  aid  of  English 
capitalists,  the  rapid  increase  of  prcsperity  and 
enterprise  has  tended  to  diffuse  sounder  views  of 
commercial  honour  and  expediency. 

One  of  the  most  important  political  transactions 
of  the  year  has  consisted  in  the  Italian  Convention 
with  France,  and  in  the  consequent  resolution  to 
transfer  the  canital  of  the  kingdom  from   Turin  tr 
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Florence.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  is  apparently 
sincere  in  his  desire  to  withdraw  his  troops  from 
Rome,  and  he  may  have  thought  it  advisable  to 
consult  the  susceptibility  of  his  own  subjects  by 
impao-ng  an  ostensibly  onerous  condition  on  the 
Italians,  who  are  to  profit  by  the  measure.  By  a 
Convention  executed  at  Paris  in  September  the 
French  Government  agreed  to  evacuate  Rome  in 
two  years,  and  the  King  of  Italy  in  turn  pledged 
himself  both  to  abstain  from  encroaclmients  on  the 
Papal  territory  and  to  protect  it  from  external 
violence.  The  Pope  was  to  be  allowed  at  his 
pleasure  to  levy  an  army  of  his  own  subjects,  or  of 
foreigners,  and  by  a  separate  instrument  the  Italian 
Government  bound  themselves  to  transfer  the  seat 
of  government  to  Florence.  In  a  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence which  followed,  the  French  Mmister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  insisted  that  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment had  abandoned  all  future  designs  upon  Rome. 
General  Della  Marmora,  who  became  Prime 
Minister  on  the  resignation  of  MiNGHETTi,prudently 
reserved  the  right  of  interpreting  tlie  Convention 
according  to  its  literal  bearing,  declining  in  the 
mcanthue  all  unnecessary  controversy.  Botli 
France  and  Italy  retain  full  liberty  to  deal  with 
future  events  according  to  their  respective  estimates 
of  their  own  interest  and  the  measure  of  their 
forces.  The  Italian  Parliament  has,  after  long 
debate,  approved  by  hurge  majorities  the  transfer  of 
the  capital,  and  General  Cialdini,  in  a  remarkable 
speech,  almost  persuaded  the  Senate  and  the 
countiy  tliat  a  concession  imperatively  demanded 
by  a  foreign  Power  would  hereafter  be  a  security 
for  independence.  The  Court  of  Rome  has,  in 
accordance  with  its  usual  policy,  abstained  from 
expressing  any  opinion  on  the  Convention. 
Although  it  is  impossible  for  the  Pope  to  approve 
a  measure  which  assumes  the  permanence  of  the 
Italian  Kingdom,  it  would  be  undignified  to  depre- 
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cats  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  army  of  occiipa- ' 
tion.  The  Holy  See  trusts  in  some  (Jegree  to  the 
accidents  which  may  occur  in  the  course  of  two 
years,  and  perhaps  it  will  ultimately  think  its  own 
visible  helplessness  a  better  protection  than  an 
army  of  mercenaries.  The  policy  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  probably  implies  genuine  goodwill 
to  Italy,  and  it  also  indicates  his  growing  alienation 
from  the  ultra-Uatholic  party,  which  daily  becomes 
more  unpopular  in  Franco.  In  the  course  of  the 
year  Napoleon  III.  has  once  more  justified  his  con- 
fidence in  his  own  good  fortune  by  the  successful 
completion  of  the  sinjjular  IMexican  enterprise. 
Early  in  the  summer  the  Archduke  Maximilian 
assumed  the  Imperial  Crown  in  his  new  capital,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  French  Generals  he  has  since 
suppressed  opposition  in  tlie  field,  although  Juarez 
may,  perhaps,  still  maintain  a  passive  resistance  in 
Bome  of  the  remoter  provinces.  The  Empire  has 
been  recognized  by  England  and  by  the  principal 
European  Powers,  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  prudently  suspended  its  preten- 
sions to  enforce  its  claim  of  exclusive  influence  on 
the  Western  Continent. 

The  American  War  has  been  prosecuted  with  un- 
abated vigour,  but,  notwithstanding  recent  suc- 
cesses, with  no  decisive  result.  The  re-election  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  as  President  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  proves  that  the  population  of  the  Federsd 
States  is  still  hopeful  and  resolute  in  its  determina- 
tion to  reconquer  the  South.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Confederates  are  still  more  unanimously  pledged 
to  maintain  the  independence  which  they  have  for 
more  than  three  years  defended  with  a  heroism 
almost  unparalleled  in  history.  Although  Mr. 
Seward  and  other  teachers  or  flatterers  of  the  multi- 
tude still  affect  to  anticipate  the  early  restoration  of 
the  Union,  Mr,  Lincoln,  in  his  late  Message  to 
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i;o  negotiate  as  long  as  Mr.  JeffersOjS-  Davis 
remained  the  official  chief  of  the  Confederacy. 
When  the  term  of  the  Southern  Presidency  expires, 
in  the  summer  of  1867,  longer  experience  will 
have  thrown  additional  light  on  the  possibility  of 
reconstructing  the  Union.  The  Confederates  have 
wisely  selected  their  ablest  men  for  their  highest 
posts,  but  their  leaders  only  concentrate  and  ex- 
press the  enthusiasm  of  the  general  community. 
Tlie  sufferings  of  the  South  have  been  aggra- 
vated by  the  continuance  of  the  war,  but  the 
only  serious  danger  which  threatens  the  Con- 
federate cause  is  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  the 
military  population.  The  Northern  Generals  can 
afford  to  expend  two  or  three  lives  for  one  of 
the  enemy,  and  they  have  never  flinched  from  the 
test  of  their  numerical  superiority.  In  the  course 
of  the  war  the  art  of  soldiership  has  been  cultivated 
on  both  sides  in  the  most  practical  of  schools,  and 
the  North,  which  was  at  first  unfortunate  or  care- 
less in  the  selection  of  its  Generals,  has  been  the 
principal. gainer  by  experience.  General  Sherman 
has  proved  himself  a  skilful  and  daring  commander, 
and  General  Grant  has  understood  better  than  any 
of  his  predecessors  the  advantage  of  untiring  per- 
tinacity. On  the  Southern  side,  General  Lee  over- 
shadows both  his  opponents  and  his  comrades  ; 
General  Beauregard,  after  displaying  his  abilities 
successively  in  the  defence  of  Charleston  and  of 
Petersburg,  has  since  Deen  overpowered  in  the 
South- West  by  irresistible  superiority  of  force. 
General  Hood  has  displayed  extraordinary  courage 
and  resolution,  but  he  is  not  sufficiently  economical 
of  the  lives  of  his  men,  and  he  has  been  unfortunate. 
The  Confederates  have  failed  to  create  anjr  consider- 
able naval  force,  although  their  cruisers  still  inflict 
heavy  damage  on  Northern  commerce.  Two  of 
their  most  celebrated  vessels  have  been  lost,  in  one 
instance  by  the  rashness  of  the  commander,  in  tho 
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other  through  a  combination  of  personal  treachery 
with  lawless  violence  on  the  part  of  a  Federal 
officer.  In  the  month  of  June  the  Alabama  was 
sunk  in  a  naval  duel  with  the  Kearsage,  a  few  miles 
from  Cherbourg.  Late  in  the  autumn  Captain 
Collins,  of  the  Federal  ship  Waclmsetts,  followed 
the  Florida  into  the  Brazilian  harbour  of  Bahia, 
and  pledged  his  word  to  the  local  authorities  that 
he  would  not  violate  the  immunities  of  the  port. 
At  midnight,  when  part  of  the  Confederate  crew 
was  on  shore,  the  "NVachusetts  suddenly  opened  fire 
on  the  Florida,  aud  immediately  afterwards  the 
vessel  was  boarded  and  towed  out  to  sea.  Having 
been  sent  to  American  waters,  the  Florida  sank  in 
the  charge  of  a  prize  crew  under  circumstances 
which  could  excite  tlie  complacent  approval  of  but 
one  communit}'-  in  the  civilized  world.  The  whole 
transaction,  including  an  ill-conditioned  despatch 
from  ilxQ  Federal  Minister  in  Brazil,  must  have 
afforded  unqualified  satisfaction  to  every  enemy  of 
the  United  States,  The  loss  of  honour  is  a  heavy 
price  to  pay  for  the  destruction  of  a  troublesome 
cruiser.  The  only  considerable  naval  exploit  of  the 
year  was  the  capture  by  Admiral  Faiiragut  of  the 
outer  defences  of  Mobile.  The  tov/n  itself,  like  all 
the  other  considerable  Southern  ports,  with  the 
exception  of  New  Orleans,  and,  perhaps,  Savannah, 
still  remains  in  Confederate  possession. 

The  campaign  on  land  was  almost  suspended 
during  the  winter  and  early  spring,  though  the 
stagnation  was  interrupted  by  isolated  movements 
at  the  extreme  edges  of  the  theatre  of  war.  At  the 
beginning  of  March  General  Sherman  broke  up, 
with  a  considerable  army,  from  Yicksburg,  and 
marched  through  the  centre  of  the  State  of 
Miesissippi,  with  the  purpose  either  of  besieging 
Mobile  or  of  joining  Grant  at  Chattanooga.  A 
large  cavalry  force,  simultaneously  advancing  from 
Memphis,  was  defeated  with  heavy  loss  by  General 
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Forrest,  and,  coinsequeiitly,  Sherman  was  com- 
pelled to  retrace  his  steps  to  Vicksburg.  About 
the  same  time  General  Gilmore  was  ordered  by  the 
President  himself  to  invade  Florida,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  the  State  a  nominal  place  in  the 
Union  before  the  approaching  election.  Ge)ieral 
Gilmore  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat  from  the  local 
Confederate  forces,  and  no  further  operations  have 
since  been  attempted  in  Florida.  Early  in  May 
General  Banks  moved  up  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Red  River  with  a  large  force  from  jSew  Orleans, 
which  was  defeated  through  the  want  of  military 
skill  of  the  commander  by  the  Confederates  under 
General  Taylor  and  General  Kirby  Smith,  The 
Federal  garrisons  in  Texas  were  afterwards  with- 
drawn, and  the  whole  of  that  State,  with  the  greater 
part  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Mississippi,  is  now 
free  from  the  presence  of  an  invader.  The  recovery 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  Confederate  territory  seems 
to  show  the  difficulty  of  a  permanent  conquest, 
although  it  is  partially  explained  by  the  improved 
strategy  of  the  Federal  Generals,  who  have  learnt 
the  necessity  of  concentrating  their  forces  against 
the  main  armies  of  the  South. 

Extraordinary  efforts  were  made  during  the 
winter  and  the  spring  to  recruit  and  reorganize 
the  Northern  armies,  and  at  the  beginning;  of  April 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General — instituted  by 
Congress  at  the  recommendation  of  the  President 
— was  conferred  on  General  Grant,  with  the 
supreme  command  of  all  the  Federal  forces.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln had  learnt  by  experience  the  disadvantages  of 
the  imperfect  confidence  which  he  had  reposed  in 
M'Clet.lan  and  his  successors,  and  the  Lieutenant- 
General  has  disposed  freely  of  all  the  resources 
which  could  be  supplied  by  the  («overnment. 
Having  resolved  to  assume  in  person  the  direction 
of  the  Virginian  campaign,  General  Grant  in- 
trusted to   General   Sherman  the  command  of  the 
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Western  army,  which  had  arrived  in  its  previoug 
campaign  at  the  extreme  southern  boundary  of 
Tennessee.  At  the  beginning  of  May  a  simultaneous 
advance  commenced  in  both  the  great  theatres  of 
war.  On  the  5th  of  that  month  General  Meade, 
hav^ing  crossed  the  llapidan  with  General  Grant's 
main  body,  was  immediately  attacked  on  flank  by 
the  Confederate  army  under  Lee,  who  had  boon 
waiting  for  the  movement.  The  campaign  would 
have  commenced  with  an  utter  Federal  defeat  if 
General  Longstreet,  in  tho  final  Confederate 
charge,  had  not  been  accidentally  wounded  by  his 
own  men.  Fearing  to  be  cut  off  from  Richmond, 
Lee  retreated  a  short  distance  to  Spottsylvania, 
where  ho  again  struck  a  heavy  blow  on  the  advanc- 
ing enemy.  Buknside  and  Hooker  had  in  former 
campaigns  abandoned  their  design  of  marching  on 
Kichmond  after  the  losses  of  Fredericksburg  and 
Chancellorsville,  but  Grant  had  determined  to 
accomplish  his  object  at  any  sacrifice  of  life,  and  in 
a  series  of  bloody  combats,  followed  by  flanking 
Qiovements,  ho  forced  the  enemy  steadily  backward. 
B^our  weeks  from  the  passage  of  the  Rapidan  ho 
found  Lee  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  North 
Anna,  and  after  trying  the  approaches  to  Richmond 
by  the  Pamunkoy  and  the  Chick aliominy,  he  finally 
clianged  his  entire  plan  of  attack,  and,  crossing  the 
Virginia  peninsula  and  the  James  River,  made  an 
unsuccessful  assault  on  Petersburg  on  the  16th  of 
June,  and  then  formed  an  intrenched  camp  in  the 
angle  between  the  James  and  the  Appomattox. 
General  Lee  had  thus  far  baffled  his  formidable 
adversary,  by  edging  him  off  until  he  had  forced 
him  to  describe  more  than  half  the  circuit  of  Rich- 
mond. It  would  have  been  impossible  for  Grant 
to  persevere  in  his  advance  if  he  had  not  enjoyed 
the  great  advantage  of  a  movable  base  on  the  sea. 
From  the  Potomac  to  the  Rappahannock,  from  the 
York  River  to  the  James,  hia  transports  and  stora 
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forced  to  modify  his  plans  of  attack.  The  Con- 
federates could  only  face  sullenly  round  on  tho 
enemy  as  he  evaded  their  positions  with  impunity. 
General  Grant  had  not  relied  exclusively,  in  his 
plan  of  campaign,  on  the  superior  nun^ers  of  his 
main  army.  When  he  crossed  the  E-apiOT,n,  General 
Butler  landed  with  40,000  men  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  James  River,  and  General  Hunter  was  pushed 
forward  by  tho  Shenandoah  Valley  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lynchburg.  Before  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  could  reach  the  neighbourhood  of  Rich- 
mond, Butler  was  severely  checked  and  Hunter 
ruinously  defeated.  General  Grant,  however, 
persisted  in  his  attack  on  Petersburg,  and  he  more 
than  once  attempted  a  demonstration  on  Richmond 
by  both  banks  of  the  river.  On  the  30th  of  July 
he  exploded  a  mine  in  front  of  the  Confederato 
works  at  Petersburg,  but  in  the  assault  which 
followed  was  repulsed  with  enormous  loss.  During 
the  month  of  September  he  succeeded  in  extending 
his  left  wing  across  the  Weldon  Railway,  but  he  has 
hitherto  been  unable  to  cut  off  the  remaining  com- 
munications between  Richmond  and  the  South. 
In  the  same  month  General  Earlv,  commanding 
the  Confederate  force  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
more  than  once  crossed  the  Potomac  and  threatened 
Washington  and  Baltimore.  In  October  Early 
was  defeated  in  two  successive  combats  by  General 
Sheridan,  but  tho  Confederates  still  occupy  all 
the  upper  portion  of  the  Valley.  General  Grant's 
campaign  has  thus  far  proved  unfruitful  of  any 
adequate  result,  but  until  his  attempt  on  Richmond 
is  finally  abandoned  it  must  be  supposed  that  he 
Btill  considers  success  not  impossible. 

The  operations  in  the  West  have  been  far  more 
various  and  eventful.  Leaving  Chattanooga  in  the 
beginning  of  May,  Sherman  advanced  steadily 
southward  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  and 
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most  effective  armieB  which  the  Federal  States  have 
placed  in  the  field.  General  Johnstone,  unable  to 
meet  him  on  equal  terms,  retreated  slowly  towardJ 
Atlanta,  delaying  the  enemy  by  occupying  succes- 
give  positions,  wliich  after  a  time  were  turned  and 
rendered  '  untenable.  Before  the  middle  of  May 
Sherman  was  at  Resaca  ;  a  month  later  he  had 
reached  Alatoona,  and  he  soon  afterwards 
experienced  a  partial  check  at  Marietta.  General 
JoHNSTONii,  not  thinkinjj  it  prudent  to  attempt  the 
defence  of  Atlanta,  was  superseded  by  General 
Hood,  who  fought  a  battle  in  front  of  the  town  at 
the  beginning  of  August,  and  afterwards  delayed 
for  several  weeks  the  progress  of  the  invader. 
Atlanta  was  ultimately  evacuated  on  the  27th  of 
September,  which  happened,  by  a  curious  coinci- 
dence, to  be  also  the  day  of  meeting  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  at  Chicago.  Both  in  the  North 
and  in  the  South  the  importance  of  the  capture  had 
been  greatly  exaggerated  in  anticipation.  Like 
many  military  and  political  events,  Sherman's  con- 
quest disappointed  the  calculations  both  of  hia 
friends  and  his  enemies.  The  prudence  of  John- 
stone's strategy  was  demonstrated  by  the  barren- 
ness of  the  Federal  success,  for  as  long  as  th«j 
Southern  army  was  undefeated,  the  loss  of  a  singld 
town  was  comparatively  unimportant.  Sherman, 
however,  settled  himself  in  his  new  possessions  with 
the  intention  of  using  it,  like  Kashville  and  Chatta- 
nooga, as  a  starting  point  for  future  aggressive 
movements.  The  entire  civil  population  was  ex- 
pelled, magazines  were  collected  and  covered  with 
fortitications,and  the  long  railway  line  from  Chatta- 
nooga was  carefully  guarded  by  jjosts  and  detach- 
ments. It  seemed  i)robable  that  the  campaign  in 
(Georgia  had  ended  for  the  year,  when  Hood,  who 
was  now  placed  under  the  orders  of  Beauregard, 
suddenly  passed  round  Sherman's  right  wing,  and 
threw  himself  boldly  with  his  whole  force  on  the 
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line  of  communication  with  the  North.  The  Fede- 
ral commander  immediately  moved  in  pursuit  of 
his  daring  antagonist,  who  withdrew  across  the 
frontier  of  Alabama  ;  but,  discovering  that  he  had 
been  outmanoeuvred,  and  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  remain  at  Atlanta,  Sheuman  suddenly  re- 
Bolvcd  on  surprising  the  enemy  in  turn  by  a  new 
and  audacious  movement.  While  Hood  was  2(X) 
miles  to  the  north-west  of  Atlanta,  Sherman,  divid- 
ing his  army  into  two  unequal  parts,  left  Thomas 
with  20,000  or  30,000  men  to  occupy  the  Con^ 
federate  forces  in  Tennessee,  while  he  prepared 
with  50,000  men,  including  10,000  cavalry  under 
KiLPATRicK,  to  force  his  way  through  the  heart 
of  Georgia  to  the  south-eastern  coast.  On  the 
]3th  of  November  he  evacuated  Atlanta,  moving 
in  two  columns,  which  were  respectively  directed 
on  Macon  and  Augusta.  Both  places,  however, 
were  found  too  strong  to  be  attacked,  and  the 
whole  army,  reuniting,  marched  towards  the 
Savannah  liiver,  and  on  the  10th  of  Peoember 
it  approached  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  following 
the  course  of  the  Ogechee  River.  Having  esta- 
blished a  communication  with  Admiral  Dahlgren, 
who  awaited  his  arrival  on  the  coast,  Sherman 
has  besieged,  and  perhaps  taken.  Savannah.  The 
capture  of  this  place,  if  it  occurs,  and  the  proof 
of  his  great  superiority  in  the  field,  \vill  fully 
compensate  for  the  abandonment  of  the  territory 
which  he  overran  or  traversed  during  his  advance 
through  Northern  Georgia.  There  is,  probably,  no 
precedent  in  the  history  of  war  for  the  divergent 
movement  of  two  hostile  armies  marching  in  oppo- 
site directions  after  an  arduous  campaign.  The 
advantage  of  the  paradoxical  operation  has  finally 
remained  with  the  stronger  combatant.  General 
Hood  forced  his  antagonist,  after  a  bloody  combat 
at  Franklin,  to  retire  within  the  defences  of  Nash- 
Tille,  but  he  has  since  been  himself  compelled,  after 
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an  unsuccessful  engagement,  to  retreat.  As  part 
of  the  Confederate  force  had  moved  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Murfreesborough,  Hood  may  probably 
succeed  in  cutting  the  railway  communication 
between  Nashviile  and  Atlanta.  The  partial  loss 
of  Tennessee  would  have  inclined  the  balance  of 
fortune  against  the  North,  but  for  the  brilliant 
exploits  of  Sherman.  The  exultino;  confidence 
which  has  been  renewed  at  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington by  the  tidings  from  Nashville  and  Savannah 
has,  unfortunately,  coincided  with  a  fresh  pretext 
for  irritation  against  England,  arising  from  acts  of 
violence  committed  in  Vermont  by  Confederate 
partisans  who  afterwards  esci>.pcd  to  Canada. 
Having  been  arrested  by  the  Canadian  authorities, 
the  prisoners  were  discharged  by  Ilabea.s  Corpus^  on 
the  ground  of  a  technical  defect  of  jurisdiction. 
The  General  commanding  in  New  York  has  con- 
sequently thought  fit.  in  a  General  Order, to  threaten 
a  contingent  violation  of  Canadian  territory,  and 
violent  speeches  and  motions  have  expressed  the 
bitter  feeling  which  prevails  in  the  American  Con- 
gress. In  the  present  state  of  Northern  feeling 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  apprehend  some  out- 
rage which  may  render  a  rupture  inevitable.  The 
Americans  of  the  North  neither  appreciate  the 
strength  of  England  nor  understand  the  unanimity 
and  resolution  with  which  a  war  would  be  prose- 
cuted if  it  were  forced  upon  a  reluctant  Govern- 
ment and  nation.  If  resistance  to  overbearing  pre- 
tensions should,  unfortunately,  become  necessary,  it 
is  not  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  Canadians  them- 
selves should  be  the  original  parties  to  the  quarrel. 
The  first,  result  of  a  war  would  be  tHe  immediate 
and  irrevocable  establishment  of  a  Southern  iude- 
pendence.  ,      ; 

i  The  Presidential  contest,  though  it  Seemecl  at 
one  time  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  vicissitudes 
of  th«  war,  ultimately  became   uninteresting  and 
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unimportant.  The  extreme  Abolitionists  only 
proved  their  weakness  by  nominating  General 
Feemont  as  a  candidate,  and  a  discontented  section 
of  the  Republicans  for  a  time  inclined  to  Mr. 
Chase,  who  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet  during 
the  month  of  July.  The  party,  when  regularly  re- 
presented in  Convention  at  Baltimore,  unanimously 
selected  Mr.  Lincoln  as  the  most  suitable  repre- 
sentative of  the  policy  of  a  war  which  ho  has  com- 
menced and  conducted.  The  Democrats  had  little 
pretext  for  opposing  the  re-election  of  the  Presi- 
dent, unless  they  avowed  an  unpopular  leaning  to 
peace,  which  was  perhaps  confined  to  their  more 
intelligent  leaders.  When  Grant  had  been  foiled 
before  Petersburg,  and  while  Sherman  was  still 
outside  the  fortifications  of  Atlanta, sanguine  Demo- 
crats thought  it  possible  to  elect  a  President  who 
would  summon  a  Convention  of  all  the  States  of  the 
former  Union  to  discuss  the  terms  of  peace.  The 
Democratic  Convention  meeting  at  Chicago  in  the 
last  week  of  September  elected  General  M'Clellan 
as  the  candidate  of  the  party,  and  adopted  a  series 
of  resolutions  which  ambiguously  pointed  to  nego- 
tiation. Within  a  day  or  two  it  became  known 
that  Sherman  had  taken  Atlanta,  and  that 
Sheridan  had  defeated  Early  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley.  General  M'Clellan  consequently  accepted 
the  Chicago  nomination  in  a  letter  which  virtually 
repudiated  the  accompanying  platform,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  Latin  paradox,  having  had  no  chance 
of  election,  he  threw  that  nothing  away.  From 
the  date  of  M'Clellan's  letter,  and,  indeed,  after 
the  occupation  of  Atlanta,  it  became  evident  that 
the  Republican  candidate  was  certain  of  success. 
General  M'Clellan  represented  nothing  except  a 
powerful  minority,  with  which  he  was  unwilling  or 
ashamed  to  agree.  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  the  mass  of 
the  nation,  was  determined  to  prosecute  the  war, 
and  sanguine  of  ultimate  victory.    Nevertheless, 
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every  precaution  was  taken  to  guard  against  possi- 
ble disappointment.  Sham  Constitutions  were  esta- 
blished by  a  few  Southern  renegades  and  by  the 
camp-followers  in  Louisiana  and  Florida.  The  Border 
States  were  secured  by  martial  law  and  the  imposi- 
tion of  illegal  tests  against  the  utterance  of  Demo- 
cratic predilections  ;  and  Mr..  Andrew  Johxson", 
military  governor  in  Tennessee  and  Republican 
candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  required,  with 
Mr.  Lincoln's  sanction,  the  voters  to  pledge  them- 
selves to  the  details  of  the  Republican  policy  before 
they  were  admitted  to  the  poll- booth.  The  acts  of 
fraud  and  of  violence  which  might  have  been  found 
useful  in  a  close  contest  proved  to  be  superfluous, 
except  as  far  as  they  gratified  the  popular  taste  for 
ostensible  vigour.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  re-elected  by 
so  great  a  majority  of  genuine  votes  that  he  could 
liave  afforded  to  abstain  from  all  irregular  arrange- 
ments, No  President  has  been  more  unequivocally 
the  choice  of  the  constituency  which  elected  him  ; 
but  the  States  which  were  bound  as  a  minority  by 
the  lawful  election  of  1£60  are  utter  strangers  to  a 
vote  taken  in  their  absence  in  1864. 

The  spectacle  of  the  troubles  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  blustering  menaces  in  the  Northern 
populace  and  its  leaders,  have  produced  or  accele- 
rated a  movement  for  the  union  of  the  British 
American  provinces.  A  sectional  conflict  between 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  has  been  terminated  by  a 
coalition  of  parties  under  a  Ministry  which  under- 
took to  form  a  great  Colonial  Federation.  A 
scheme  for  the  new  Constitution  has  since  been 
framed  by  a  Congress  of  Delegates  from  all  the  pro- 
vinces, and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  will 
be  adopted  by  tlie  various  Legislatures,  with  the 
cordial  sanction  of  the  Imperial  Government.  It  is 
proposed  that  a  Governor-General,  appointed  by 
the  Crown,  shall  preside  over  a  Parliament  consisi- 
ing  of  a  Council  appointed  for  life,  and  a  represeu- 
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tative  body  which  adopts,  with  a  happy  omen,  the 
great  historical  name  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
With  a  wise  regard  for  harmonious  action,  it  is 
stipulated  that  the  first  members  of  Council  shall 
be  chosen  from  the  various  colonies  in  a  fair 
proportion  from  the  supporters  of  the  actual  Go- 
^ernments,  and  from  the  ranks  of  the  local  Oppo- 
sition. The  House  of  Commons,  like  the  Lowei 
House  of  the  American  Conijress,  is  to  represent 
the  whole  population  according  to  the  latest  census, 
the  basis  of  calculation  consisting  in  a  iixed  number 
of  members  permanently  assigned  to  Lower  Canada. 
The  several  colonies,  like  the  Stjitesof  the  American 
Union,  are  to  manage  their  domestic  affairs  by 
means  of  provincial  Assemblies,  and  their  Lieu- 
tenant-Governors are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Governor- 
General.  The  scheme  necessarily  resembles  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  it  is  adapted 
to  a  precisely  similar  condition  of  society  ;  but  some 
of  the  defects  which  experience  has  disclosed  in  the 
older  fabric  appear  to  have  been  judiciously 
avoided.  Residuaiy  powers  which  have  not  been 
specially  appropriated  are  to  be  reserved  to  the 
general  Government,  and  not  to  the  several  pro- 
vinces, and  the  qualifications  of  an  English  states- 
man chosen  for  one  of  the  highest  offices  in  the 
Empire  ought  to  rise  above  the  modest  level  of  an 
American  President.  Until  the  new  Constitution 
is  regularly  established,  preliminary  difficulties  may 
arise  from  the  natural  jealousy  of  Lower  Canada  ; 
but  if  the  French  population  is  likely  to  be  out- 
numbered by  the  associated  colonists,  the  Confede- 
ration will  furnish  them  with  the  best  security 
against  American  aggression.  A  community  of  three 
or  four  millions,  supported  until  it  assumes  the 
rank  of  an  independent  nation  by  the  forces  of  the 
British  Empire,  may  well  disregard  or  defy  the 
cupidity  of  rapacious  nei^hboura. 
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Mr.  Cardwell's  short  tenure  of  the  Colonial 
office  has  been  unusually  eventful.  Ho  has  had  to 
terminate  an  absurd  Ashantee  war  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  a  more  serious  conflict  vP^ith  the  natives 
of  the  Northern  Island  of  Now  Zealand  still 
requires  his  attention.  Disputes  relating  to  the 
conduct  of  the  war  have  almost  unavoidably  arisen 
between  the  Governor,  who  represents  the  Crown 
and  disposes  of  the  regiilar  troops,  and  his  Colonial 
Ministers.  The  Imperial  Government  occupies  tc 
a  certain  extent  the  position  of  a  powerful  ally,  who 
insists  on  dictating  the  terms  of  his  assistants  to 
the  principals  in  the  contest.  The  colonists,  having 
made  great  sacrifices  to  avert  imminent  dangers, 
are  slow  to  appreciate  either  the  tenderness  of  the 
Colonial-office  to  the  insurgents,  or  the  careful 
regard  to  economy  which  is  incumbent  on  an 
English  Minister  and  his  agents.  'The  early  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion  would,  among  its  beneficial 
remits,  render  unnecessary  the  immediate  solution 
of  many  troublesome  questions.  Other  unforeseen 
consequences  of  the  concession  of  responsible  Par- 
liamentary Government  are  at  the  same  moment 
causing  embarrassment  in  some  of  the  Australian 
colonics.  The  inhabitants  of  Victoria  have  pre- 
ferred, \nth  more  than  American  intemperance  and 
rudeness,  a  demand,  which  in  substance  was  not 
unreasonable,  for  the  abolition  of  transportation  to 
Western  Australia.  In  default  of  a  satisfaction 
which  had,  as  it  happened,  already  been  accorded, 
the  Colonial  Ministers  foolishly  threatened  a  sus- 
pension of  intercourse  with  the  convict  colony,  and 
a  knot  of  ill-bred  agitators  consigned  a  number  of 
notorious  malefactors  by  a  home-bound  vessel  to 
England.  The  same  colony  is  engaged  in  a  quarrel 
of  its  own  with  the  parent  settlement  of  New  South 
Wales,  which,  finding  a  portion  of  its  trade  devoted 
to  Melbourne,  proposes  to  establish  a  line  ol 
Custom-heuses  along  tke  Yicteriau  frontier.     Tho 
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particular  clisputo  may  easily  be  settled  by  a 
Customs'  Union,  and  it  is  probable  that  experience 
and  reflection  will  revive  or  create  a  more  ratiorial 
feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  most  liberal  and  patient 
metropolitan  Governments.  No  thoughtful  observer 
regards  with  surprise  or  alarm  the  inevitable  colli- 
Bions  which  occur  during  the  early  years  of  a  mutual 
political  relation  which  has  no  historical  precedent. 
The  colonists  will  gradually  learn  that  if  the 
Imperial  Government  is  tolerant  of  their  occasional 
eccentricities,  it  is  also,  both  politically  and  econo- 
mically, independent  of  their  allegiance. 

India,  under  the  government  of  !Sir  John  Law- 
rence, has  been  generally  tranquil,  although  a 
petty  war  has  begun  and  ended  on  the  North-West 
frontier,  and  an  expfedition  is  engaged  in  Dunishino 
the  insolence  of  Bhootan.  The  civil  war  in  Uhina 
has  ended  with  the  suppression  of  the  Taeping 
rebellion,  and  the  desolated  provinces  are  rapidly 
resuming  their  former  prosperity.  It  remains  to  be 
Been  whether  the  Government  of  Pekin  will  main- 
tain the  friendly  bearing  to  foreign  Powers  which 
has  hitherto  found  a  motive  in  the  need  of  counsel 
and  assistance.  The  unintelligible  diplomacy  of 
Japan  has  been  partially  simplified  by  vigorous 
practical  remonstrances  addressed  to  turbulent 
feudatories  of  the  Empire.  The  attack  oil  Kagosima 
caused  the  submission  of  the  Prince  of  Satsuma, 
and  the  fire  of  a  combined  squadron  has  induced 
another  hostile  chieftain  to  adopt  a  friendly  policy. 
The  common  interests  and  sj^mpathies  of  civiliza- 
tion have  in  those  remote  regions  happily  overruled 
national  prejudices  and  jealousies.  The  United 
States  were  represented  with  England,  France,  and 
Holland  in  the  squadron  which  forced  the  passage 
into  the  Japanese  inland  sea.  At  Shanghai  a  kind 
of  Federal  Republic,  formed  from  all  the  com- 
mercial nation^  of  Christendom,  is  growing  up 
under  the  nominal    sovereigntj^  of    an    Oriental 
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Empire.  It  is  well  that  in  ops  quarter  of  the  world 
Europeans  and  Americans  can  unite  in  beneficent 
encroachments  on  barbarism.  Elsewhere,  England 
is  the  only  great  Power  which  steadily  and  con- 
scientiously pursues  a  policy  of  peace. 


1865. 

The  year  18G5  has  been  rendered  memorable 
chiefly  by  the  close  of  the  American  Civil  War. 
The  death  of  Lord  Palmerston,  which  is  the  most 
important  event  in  the  political  annals  of  England, 
will  pro]>ably  be  followed,  after  a  long  period  of 
tranquillity,  by  unaccustomed  interest  in  domestic 
affairs.  For  several  years  Englishmen  have  looked 
abroad  for  excitement,  to  Italy,  to  Poland,  to 
Denmark,  and,  above  all,  to  the  United  States. 
I'ncertain  rumours  and  vague  expectations  indi- 
cate an  approaching  renewal  of  Parliamentary  and 
popular  contests  for  power  ;  and  it  happens  by  a 
remarkable  coincidence  that  the  curtain  has 
f;imultaneously  fallen  on  the  dramas  which  have 
been  successively  enacted  on  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Continents.  Europe  has  been  during  the 
expiring  year  exempt  from  war  and  revolution,  and 
the  authority'  of  the  Federal  Government  is  undis- 
puted from  the  Canadian  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Great  River  of  Texas.  Twelve 
months  ago  tlie  balance  of  fortune  had  inclined 
visibly  to  the  stronger  side,  but  it  was  generally 
supposed  that  the  Southern  States  would  be  able  to 
prolong  for  some  time  their  heroic  resistance,  i'ew 
Americans  and  fewer  foreigners  were  acquainted 
with  the  statistical  returns,  which  would  have 
proved  not  only  that  the  struggle  was  approaching 
its  end,  but  that  its  continuance  for  four  years  had 
been  a  paradox  or  a  miracle.  At  the  end  of  1864 
the  ^Northern  armies,   numbering    1,000,000  men. 
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were  not  yet  masters  of  a  territory  which  was  de- 
fended by  about  150,000.  General  Grant  still 
threatened  Richmond  after  losses  which  during  a 
campaign  of  seven  months  probably  exceeded  the 
entire  strength  of  the  Confederate  army  under  Lee. 
The  secret,  however,  of  Southern  weakness  had 
been  penetrated  by  the  genius  of  Sheeman,  and  the 
decisive  movement  of  the  war  had  been  almost  com- 
pleted. In  the  last  days  of  1804  it  was  known  in 
England  that  at  the  end  of  an  unopposed  march 
from  Atlanta  to  the  sea  Sherman  had  received  the 
capitulation  of  Savannah.  The  Western  Con- 
federate army  under  Hood  was  wasting  its  reduced 
strength  far  otf  in  Alabama  or  Tennessee,  and 
Beauregard  alone,  with  20,000  or  30,000  men,  in- 
terposed between  the  victorious  advance  of  Sherman 
and  the  overmatched  army  of  Lee.  The  last  de- 
lusive dream  of  Confederate  success  consisted  in 
the  repulse  of  an  attack  on  Wilmington  on 
Christmas  Day.  General  Butler,  misconstruing 
or  neglecting  the  orders  of  the  Lieutenant-General, 
had  assumed  the  command,  which  had  been 
assigned  to  a  more  competent  officer.  The  General 
and  the  Admiral  quarrelled  ;  an  attempt  to  destroy 
the  forts  by  an  explosive  machine  resulted  in  a 
ludicrous  failure,  and  the  whole  expedition  re- 
turned to  head-quarters  after  suflering  considerable 
loss.  General  Grant  had  judged  rightly  that  the 
enterprise  was  practicable,  and  three  weeks  later  he 
despatched  General  Terry  witli  Admiral  Porter, 
Avho  liad  commanded  the  former  attack,  to  repair 
the  blunders  of  Butler.  On  the  14th  of  January 
the  feeble  garrison  of  the  outer  forts  was  compelled 
to  surrender,  and  Wilmington  itself  only  awaited 
the  summons  of  the  Federal  General. 

The  Confederates  had  now  lost  their  only  channel 
of  communication  with  the  sea,  and  the  commerce 
oi  blockadcyruiining  vessels  was  tinally  suppressed. 
The   ^iii'jQ  of   Charleston,  which  iiad   linijered   for 
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eighteen  or  twenty  months,  had  during  that  timo 
closed  the  port  to  foreign  trade,  and  the  entire  sea- 
board was  about  to  pass  into  the  haads  of  the  con- 
querors. Though  Charleston  had  proved  impregnabla 
to  an  attack  by  sea,  the  town  and  the  port  became 
untenable  as  well  as  useless  as  soon  as  an  invading 
enemy  crossed  the  inland  lines  of  communication. 
Before  Wilmington  fell  Sherman  had  already  com- 
pleted his  preparations  for  his  Northward  march  ; 
on  the  14th  he  was  at  Branchville,  and  on  the  17th 
at  Wainsborough,  while  Beauhegard,  who  was  soon 
afterwards  superseded  by  Johnstone,  retreated 
rapidly  before  him.  His  own  Government  seems  to 
have  appreciated  but  imperfectly  the  decisive 
character  of  his  plan  and  his  certainty  of  success, 
tor,  in  the  course  of  January,  Mr.  Lincoln  sent 
Mr.  Blair  on  an  informal  mission  to  Kichmond, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  February,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Seward,  ho  visited  Fortress  Monroe  in  person 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  overtures  of  three 
Commissioners  who  had  been  authorized  by  the 
Confederate  Government  to  treat  for  peace.  Mr. 
Jefferson  Davis  was  still  blinder  to  the  imminent 
ruin  of  his  cause,  for  he  refused  to  accept  any 
terms  which  were  incompatible  with  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  Southern  independence.  At  the  last 
moment  the  Richmond  Congress  hesitated  to  arra 
the  negroes  ;  and  Mr.  Davis  seems  to  have  believed 
that  a  continuance  of  desultory  warfare  would  be 
possible,  even  after  the  defeat  of  the  main  army  and 
the  loss  of  the  seaports  and  the  capital.  As 
Sherman  advanced  through  Georgia  and  South  and 
North  Carolina  he  deliberately  wasted  the  country 
over  a  breadth  of  forty  or  fifty  miles,  either  with 
the  sole  purpose  of  depriving  the  hostile  army  of 
future  resources,  or  with  the  additional  object  of 
forcing  the  enemy  to  seek  in  submission  relief  from 
intolerable  suiiering.  Among  other  towns, Columbia, 
which  was  evacuated  in  the  middle  of  Februaryj 
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tras  destroyed  by  fire  through  accident  or  design, 
and  the  inhabitants  suffered  cruelly  from  the 
rapacity  and  violence  of  the  troops.  "General 
Sherman  is  not  supposed  to  bo  cruel  in  disposition, 
and  his  subsequent  conduct  showed  that  he  was  not 
influenced  by  revengeful  feelings  towards  the 
South.  His  ravages  in  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas 
prove  that  the  elastic  morality  of  war  is  still  chiefly 
regulated,  as  of  old,  by  the  supposed  convenieuce 
of  the  stronger  belligerent.  Modern  philanthropists 
and  optimists  proclaim  in  vain  that  non-combatants 
arc  entitled  to  immunity,  and  that  private  property 
is  sacred,  on  land  if  not  at  sea,  from  seizure  and 
wanton  destruction.  A  conquering  General  cjin 
always  find  an  excuse  for  any  degree  of  severity  in 
the  alleged  necessity  of  inspiring  terror  or  of  inflict- 
ing punishment.  In  the  actual  temper  of  his 
countrymen  General  Shermajs  had  a  perfect 
guarantee  against  censure  or  criticism,  especially 
when,  in  his  x»assage  through  the  State  which  had 
first  devised  Secession,  he  incidentally  effected  the 
conquest  of  Charleston  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Federal  flag  on  Fort  Sumter.  His  operations  had 
been  concerted  with  Grant,  who  broke  up  from  his 
lines  abo\it  the  time  at  which  Sher\lan  occupied 
Branchville.  After  a  sharp  struggle,  Gr.ant  forced 
General  Lee  to  retire  on  Petersburg  and  Richmond  ; 
and  on  the  1st  of  April  both  towns  were  ev arcuated, 
and  immediately  afterwards  Lee  was  overtaken  in 
his  retreat  and  defeated  in  his  last  battle.  Finding 
further  resistance  impossible,  General  Lee  proposed 
a  capitulation,  and  the  Federal  Commander-in-Chief 
wisely  and  generously  allowed  him  to  smTender  on 
favourable  terms.  The  officers  were  paroled  and 
the  troops  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes  on 
condition  of  submitting  to  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  war  was,  in  truth, 
almost  at  an  end,  for  within  a  few  days  G«ti<  ral 
JoHirsTONS  entered  into  a  similar  convention  with 
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General  Sherman.  The  conqueror  of  Georgia  and 
the  Carolinas,  however,  committed  the  error  of 
introducing  political  conditions  into  a  military 
capitulation.  His  agreement  with  Johnstone 
purported  to  restore  the  sovereignty  of  the  seceded 
States  so  far  as  it  was  compatible  with  the  Federal 
Constitution.  No  provision  was  made  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  and  full  amnesty  was  extended  to 
all  political  ofiences.  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  advisers 
properly  disavowed  tins  Convention,  and  ordered 
that  military  operations  should  be  instantly 
renewed,  and  Johnstone,  who  was  well  aware  that 
Sherman's  liberality  had  been  altogether  voluntary, 
surrendered  on  the  terras  which  had  been  accorded 
by  Grant  to  Lee.  There  were  no  longer  any  Con- 
federate forces  in  the  Atlantic  States,  and  the  com- 
manders of  the  troops  on  either  side  of  the 
Mississippi  one  by  one  tendered  their  submission. 
Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  who  had  left  Richmond 
when  it  was  evacuated,  was  unluckily  overtaken  in 
his  journey  to  the  South-West,  and  he  has  since  re- 
mained in  close  custody  at  Fortress  Monroe.  The 
Confederate  military  chiefs,  with  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  who  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  into 
Mexico,  were,  notwithstanding  the  clamour  of  the 
extreme  Republican  party,  allowed  to  remain  at 
liberty.  A  few  principal  civilians  were  imprisoned  ; 
but,  with  rare  exceptions,  they  have  since  been  re- 
leased ;  and,  to  the  honour  of  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  States,  not  a  drop  of  blood  has 
hitlierto  been  shed  on  the  scaffold  for  any  political 
offence  committed  during  the  wiT.  The  victors  are 
never  tired  of  repeating  that  Secession  was  treason ; 
but  in  practice  they  admit  that  the  contest  was  a 
great  Civil  War,  undertaken  under  the  influence  of 
earnest  feeling  and  conducted  with  unsurpassed 
energy  and  daring.  The  complacency  of  triumphant 
Buccessk  has  favoured  the  prevailing  feeling  of 
generosity,  though  the  moderation  of  the  North  is 
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peculiarly  meritorious,  because  the  very  moment  of 
victory  was  saddened  by  a  melancholy  loss  caused 
by  an  atrocious  crime. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  steadily  advanced  in  the  con- 
fidence of  his  fellow- citizens,  and  foreigners,  who 
had  doubted  the  expediency  of  electing;  an  obscure 
candidate  to  the  Presidency,  gradually  recognized 
the  value  of  his  sturdy  sense  and  honest  directness 
of  purpose.  In  common  with  the  great  maiority  of 
Americiins,  INIr.  Lincoln  had  in  the  first  instance 
believed  that  it  would  be  impossible,  if  not  uncon- 
stitutional, to  restrain  {Secession  by  force.  When 
the  Confederate  leaders  precipitated  a  collision  for 
the  purpose  of  enlisting  the  Border  States  in  their 
quarrel  Mr.  Lincoln  accepted  the  challenge,  though 
he  imperfectly  understood  the  danger  and  the  great- 
ness of  the  crisis.  Once  engaged  in  civil  war,  he 
kept  steadily  and  almost  exclusively  in  view  his  own 
paramount  duty  of  restoring  the  Union.  A  lifelong 
opponent  of  slavery,  he  nevertheless  declared  that 
by  protecting  the  institution,  or  by  destroying  it, 
or  by  leaving  it  alone  he  would,  if  possible,  reckiim 
the  Seceding  States  to  their  allegiance.  At  a  later 
period,  under  the  conviction  that  his  object  could 
only  be  attained  by  the  abolition  of  slavery,  he 
issued  his  questionable  and  inoperative  proclama- 
tion against  slaveholders  who  persisted  in  rebellion. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  he  endeavoured  to  nego- 
tiate a  peace  on  condition  that  the  war  should  bo 
discontniued,  and  it  was  well  understood  that  an 
amnesty  without  exception  would  be  offered  to  the 
Confederate  chiefs.  His  re-election  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  in  the  autumn  of  1864 
strengthened  his  position  by  the  proof  that  his 
policy  was  seconded  by  the  people  ;  yet  his  short 
inaugural  address  on  commencing  his  second  term 
of  office  on  the  4th  of  March  was  free  from  cveiy 
trace  ot  vanity  or  presumption.  In  quaint  and 
unelancholy  language  Mr.   Lincoln    confessed,  on 
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behalf  of  the  entire  nation,  that  the  sufferings,  of 
which  he  seemed  not  to  anticipate  the  early  close, 
were  legitimate  results  of  the  maintenance  of 
slavery  by  the  South,  and  of  its  toleration  by  the 
Federal  body.  Without  insult  or  resentment  to 
opponents,  lie  declared  the  necessity  of  continuing 
the  contest  until  the  origimd  e\Tll  and  its  conse- 
quences had  been  finally  uprooted.  A  Puritan 
gravity,  untainted  by  fanatic  arrogance, wt^ll  became 
the  last  public  utterance  of  a  patriotic  ruler,  whom 
occasion  had  elevated  into  a  statesman.  A  month 
later  Mr.  Lincoln  visit<?d  the  head-quarters  of  the 
victorious  army  of  Richmond,  and  on  the  14th  of 
April  he  was  murdered  by  an  obscure  adventurer, 
named  Booth,  in  a  theatre  at  Washington.  The 
assassin ,  aii  actor  hy  profession  and  a  Confederate 
in  sjTnpathies,  combined  the  kindred  characters  of 
an  unpiincipled  zealot  and  a  histrionic  charlatan. 
The  borab;istic  extravagance  of  language  which 
delights  vulgar  Americans,  when  translated  into 
action,  readily  assmnes  the  form  of  melodramatic 
crime.  Booth's  solitary  virtue,  personal  courage, 
efiabled  him  to  strike  the  blow  before  an  astonished 
audit  nee,  and,  but  for  an  accident,  he  might  pro- 
bably have  effected  his  escape.  He  was  shortly 
afterwards  overtaken  and  killed  by  awkward  or 
timid  olficers  of  justice,  and  three  or  four  of  his 
accomplices  were  subsequently  executed  by  sentence 
of  a  Court-martial.  The  keeper  of  the  Confederate 
military  prison  at  Anderson  v'ille,  convicted  of 
heinous  cruelty  to  JS'orthei-n  prisoners  of  war,  is  the 
only  pel  son,  except  the  murderers  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
who  lias  suffered  capital  punishment.  The  con- 
spirators had  meditated  the  assassination  of  several 
members  of  the  Government,  and  one  of  their 
number  inilietyd  severe  injuries  on  Mr.  Seward, 
who  was  filreaciy  suffering  from  the  const-quences  of 
an  accident,  and  on  h;s  son, who  attemf)ted  to  arrest 
the  murderer.     The  victims  of  the  assault  have 
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since,  happily,  recovered,  and  the  absurd  hope  of 
deranging  tKe  Federal  administtation  and  policy 
■was  necessarily  disappointed.  Mr.  Andrew  John- 
son, formerly  Senator  for  Tennessee,  and  recently 
elected  Vice-President,  immediately  assumed,  ac- 
cording to  constitutional  law,  the  vacant  Presi- 
dency ;  and  passionate  charges  of  complicity  pre- 
ferred against  some  Confederate  leaders  in  the  first 
burst  of  grief  and  indignation  were  at  once  dis- 
proved by  the  argument  that  the  South  was  deeply 
interested  in  preserving  the  life  of  a  President 
wlio  was  certain  to  practise  clemency  and  modera- 
ti(m.  Mr.  Johnson  was  not  equally  trusted  by  the 
advocates  of  a  temperate  policy,  for,  being  the  only 
conspicuous  Southern  opponent  of  Secession,  he  had 
suffered  personally  during  the  vvar,  and  iis  ^lilitary 
Governor  of  Tennessee  he  had  maintained  tlie 
Federal  authority  with  a  high-handed  disregard  cif 
ordinary  law.  The  general  anxiety  r-as  increased 
by  an  ill-judged  offer  of  a  reward  for  the  capture  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  and  of  some  prominent 
Southern  politicians,  whom  the  President  hastily 
and  unjustly  accused  of  participation  in  the  recent 
murder.  When,  however,  the  first  excitement  -was 
over,  Mr.  Joiinson  recovered  his  self-possession, 
and  l^.e  has  since  devoted  all  his  efforts  to  the  re- 
storation of  internal  harmony  and  order.  While 
the  extreme  Republicans,  represented  by  Mr. 
Charles  Sumner  and  Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  have 
demanded  that  the  Confederacy  should  be  treated 
as  a  conquered  country,  and  while  journalists  and 
orators  have  clamoured  for  the  blood  of  General 
Lee  and  of  other  defeated  heroes  of  the  war,  the 
pRE.>irENT  has  invited  the  Southern  States  to 
resume  their  Federal  rights  and  duties  on  terms 
which,  although  they  arc  unpalatable  to  the   con- 

Suejod    party,    are    neither    impolitic  nor   unjust. 
renerdJ    Lee  and   his   comrades    have  never  been 
practiciiUv  molested,  and  JNL:.  Johnson  aDoears  not 
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to  persist  in  his  origiHal  intention  of  confiscating 
the  estates  of  the  richer  Southern  proprietors,  for 
the  purpose  of  etiecting,  by  tlie  sub-division  of  laud 
and  the  immigration  of  Northern  settlers,  a  social 
and  political  revolution.  He  has  required  from 
State  Conventions  and  Legislatures  the  repudiation 
of  the  ordiuance  of  Secession  and  of  the  Confederate 
debt,  tlie  abolition  of  slavery  and  protection  for 
tlie  freedmen,  and  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tional amendment  by  which  slavery  will  be  pro- 
hibited throughout  the  Union.  The  concession  of 
the  sulirage  to  the  negroeg  lies,  in  the  President's 
opinion,  within  the  exclusive  competence  of  the 
several  States,  and  probably,  as  a  former  slave- 
owner, ho  disbelieves  in  tlie  possible  equality  of  the 
two  nices.  His  exertions  to  restore  the 'Union  have, 
thus  far,  not  fully  succeeded,  and  the  Republican 
majority  in  Congress  excludes  the  Southern  senators 
and  representatives  from  both  Houses,  both  by 
adjourning  the  consideration  of  their  clainif?,  and  by 
maintaining  an  unconstitutional  test-oath  which  no 
lionest  Southern  member  can  accept.  It  may  be 
confidently  foretold  that  the  barrier  will  ultimately 
be  witlidrawn,  for  the  consistent  supporters  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  more  deeply  interested 
than  their  conquered  opponents  in  the  final  restora- 
tion of  the  Union.  Delay  may,  perhaps,  be  reason- 
able, but  permanent  exclusion,  or  government  by 
local  minorities,  would  be  utterly  inconsistent  with 
American  institutions.  The  influence  and  the  vast 
power  of  the  President  will  be  exercised  on  the 
side  of  reconciliation,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to 
enlist  the  bulk  of  the  Northern  population  in  a 
crusade  on  behalf  of  the  negro. 

The  people  of  the  free  States  feel  natural  exulta- 
tion in  the  triumphant  conclusion  of  the  war,  and 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  vast  resources  which 
they  liave  employed  in  the  unequal  struggle. 
Althoui/h  the  numbers  of  the   army  were  out  of  all 
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proportion  to  its  exploits,  the  troops  which  were 
from  time  to  time  actually  engaged  displayed 
creditable  discipline  and  remarkable  valour.  The  re- 
wards of  labour  and  of  enterprise  are  so  large  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Republic  that  a  million  of  un- 
pensioned  officers  and  soldiers  have  been  at  once 
reabsorbed  in  the  mass  of  the  working  and  trading 
population.  The  revenue,  if  taxation  is  maintained 
at  its  present  level,  will  be  sufficient,  after  covering 
the  expenses  of  Government  and  the  interest  of  th» 
debt,  to  provide  a  large  margin  as  a  sinking  fund 
for  the  future  relief  of  the  communitj\  A  thousand 
millions  sterling  have  been  spent,  of  which  six 
hundred  millions  have  been  borrowed  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  yet  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  is  proof  against  a  burden  which  is  aggravated 
by  a  corrupt  and  monstrous  tariff  of  Customs.  Un- 
limited territory,  fertilized  by  universal  industry, 
leaves  a  smaller  portion  of  human  ills  in  America 
than  in  Europe  for  Presidents  and  Congresses  to 
cau3e  or  cure.  Like  lucky  adventurers  in  private 
life,  the  citizens  of  the  States  attribute  to  the  merit 
of  their  own  institutions  the  fortune  of  which  all 
men  before  and  since  the  time  of  Herod  have  been 
unwilling  to  give  God  the  glory.  More  impartial 
judges  readily  allow  the  practical  sagacity  which 
dispenses  in  ordinary  times  with  official  inter- 
ference, and  in  moments  of  danger  supports  the 
Government  with  the  irresistible  force  of  unanimity. 
It  is  also  satisfactory  to  observe  that  the  bluster 
of  newspapers  and  orators  is  habitually  counter- 
balanced by  the  good  sense  of  a  people  which 
understands  that  verbal  affronts  are  less  culpable 
and  less  dangerous  than  actual  wTongs.  The  menaces 
of  a  war  with  England,  to  be  undertaken  in  revenge 
for  imperfect  sj-mpathy  as  soon  as  the  Federal 
armies  were  at  leisure,  have  steadily  and  rapidly 
subsided  since  the  conclusion  of  the  civil  contest. 
The  Peesidekt.  in  hia  lato  message   U  Congress, 
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contented  himself  with  a  repetition  of  Mr.  Seward's 
ha-ckueyed  protests  against  the  unavoidable  recogni- 
tion of  Confederato  belligerency, which  was  borrowed 
hy  England  and  France  from  the  Goverximeut  of 
Washington.  Xo  sensible  or  honest  American 
either  Avishos  for  wax  or  believes  that  it  is  due  to 
the  national  honour.  There  is  every  reason  to  hope 
that  the  ('nit<.'d  States  VkUl  deal  successfully  with 
the  problem  of  internal  reconatniction,  and  that  the 
j)eople  will  re-enter  on  a  career  of  material  improve- 
metit  and  expansion. 

The  good  sense  of  the  American  Government 
has  been  shown  by  its  neutrality  in  Mexican  affairs. 
The  establishment  bj''  a  French  army  of  an  Austrian 
Empeuor  in  the  neighbouring  Republic  was  pro- 
foundly disagreeable  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  ;  but  Maximilian  I.  has  obtained  possession 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  Mexican  territory,  and  he 
reigns  ostensibly  with  the  consent  of  subjects  who 
coiud  by  no  possibility  have  changed  their  previous 
Government  for  the  worse.  The  President  has  not 
only  refused  to  recognize  the  Mexican  Empire,  but 
he  has  lately  accredited  a  new  Minister  to  the  ex- 
President  Juarez,  wbo  still  maintains  a  desultory 
contest  in  some  of  the  remoter  provinces.  More 
active  opposition  to  the  intrusive  dynasty  would 
involve  a  quaiTel  \vith  Franco  ;  and  American 
statesmen  are  convinced  that  their  object  will  ulti- 
mately be  attained  by  the  spontaneous  collapse  of 
an  exotic  system.  It  is  known  that  the  jMexican 
enterprise  is  unpopular  in  France,  although  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  would  be  sustained  by  the  army 
and  the  people  in  resistance  to  forei^  dictation. 
During  the  last  Session  of  the  Legislative  Body  the 
French  Ministers  announced  the  early  withdrawal 
of  the  army  which  supports  the  Mexican  Throne, 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  can  afford 
to  wait  patiently  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
The  lUCcesB  ot  the    French    Empsbok's   singula 
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experiment  would  be  highly  satisfactory,  for  in  a 
country  long  subjected  to  anarchy  the  establish- 
ment of  order  must  precede  the  enjoyment  of 
freedom.  The  Emperor  JVIaximilian  is  the  enemy 
of  highway  robbers  and  the  active  patron  of  educa- 
tion, and  his  firmness  in  repressing  priestly  usurpa- 
tion has  already  earned  for  him  the  censure  of 
Rome.  His  prospects,  however,  are  not  brilliajit, 
for,  after  the  departure  of  the  French  contingent, 
he  can  only  maintain  his  position  by  the  aid  of  a 
large  and  disciplined  force,  which  he  Las  no  present 
means  of  pij-ing.  In  Mexico  order  would  produce 
accumulation  of  wealth,  and  money  would  provide 
a  sufil"  out  force  to  estiiblish  order  ;  but  tho  diffi- 
culty IS  to  find  a  point  from  which  the  necessary 
circle  might  commence.  An  additional  element  of 
uncertainty  is  found  in  the  want  of  direct  heirs  to 
the  Imperial  Crown.  In  default  of  lineal  snccessora, 
the  Emperor  is  sJiid  to  have  adopted  the  son  of 
Colonel  Iturf:ide,  who  many  years  ago  assumed  for 
a  short  time  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Mexico.  As 
no  associadon^  of  personal  achievements  or  of 
national  greatness  attach  to  the  name  of  Iturbide, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  Mexican  loyalty  will  ha 
induced  to  acquiesce  in  an  arbitrary  nomination. 
The  only  hereditary  Sovereign  on  the  American 
Continent  belongs  to  the  old  Royal  House  ot 
Bkaganza.  a  connexion  with  tlie  family  ol 
Hapsbueq  is  not  less  attractive  to  the  imagination, 
but  it  is  diflicult  to  attribute  a  divine  right  to  a 
CouzA  or  an  Iturbide.  The  Mexican  Empire  may, 
perhaps,  not  survive  its  first  incumljent,  but  a  life- 
estate  in  a  thix)ne  is  generally  reducible  to  a  still 
more  precarious  tenure.  If  tij.t>  French  enterpnsa 
fails,  the  United  States  will,  aooner  or  later,  under- 
take the  permanent  pacification  of  Mexico  trnd  the 
developm-nit  "f  its  res«»urces.  As  annexation  v/ouM 
involve  the  admission  of  the  Mexican  popuiati  m  to 
ashaj-ein    the   (iovtinment  oi   liio    Union,  a  dio* 
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tectorate  over  a  dependent  Republic  will  probably 
be  preferred  to  a  seizure  of  territory.  An  Ataerican 
Resident,  supported  by  a  sufficient  force,  would 
maintain  order  as  eflectually  as  an  Emperor  or  a 
King. 

Distance  and  comparative  indiflference  to  the 
ambition  of  a  State  less  powerful  than  France  have 
hitherto  prevented  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  from  interfering  with  the  restless  proceed- 
ings of  Spain  in  various  parts  of  South  America. 
Marshal  Narvaez,  understanding  the  inexpediency 
of  attempting  to  recover  fragments  of  the  lost 
Colonial  Empire  of  Spain,  abandoned,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year,  the  unprofitable 
Sovereignty  of  San  Domingo,  and  he  also  concluded 
a  peace  with  Peru  on  receiving  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  in  discharge  of  Spanish  claims.  His  suc- 
cessor in  the  Ministry,  Marshal  O'Donnell,  has, 
without  any  intolligiblo  motive,  fomented  a  trivial 
dispute  with  Chili  nito  a  war,  which  can  bring  Spain 
neither  honour  nor  advantage.  The  substantial 
charge  against  the  Republic  of  Chili  is  that  it 
favoured  the  cause  of  Peru,  and  the  Peruvians,  who 
have  lately  completed  one  of  their  customary  revolu- 
tions, would  probably,  if  the  war  proceeded,  adopt 
in  turn  the  cause  of  Chili.  Conquest  of  the  vast 
Pacific  seaboard  is  evidently  impossible,  and  the  in- 
convenience of  a  war  is  felt  as  sensibty  by  foreign 
traders  as  by  tlie  exporters  of  South  American 
produce.  The  good  offices  of  England  and  France 
will  probably  result  in  a  pacification,  and  if  Spanish 
Ministers  are  well  advised  they  will  find  a  sufficient 
opening  for  their  energies  in  domestic  and  colonial 
administration.  The  close  of  the  American  War 
and  the  liberation  of  the  Southern  negioes  have  at 
last  induced  the  Spanish  Government  to  consider 
the  crime  and  the  scandal  of  a  slave  trade  which  in 
all  the  world  finds  no  outlet  but  Porto  Rico  and 
Cuba.     Jf  the  suppression  of  the  hateful  traffic  ii 
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effected,  the  institution  of  slavery  itself  will  soon  be 
abolished  or  remodelled.  In  default  of  the  importa- 
tion  of  able  bodied  negroes  from  Africa,  slave  labour 
will  perhaps  not  be  found  the  cheapest  instrument 
for  producing  sugar.  Tt  is  also  certain  that  American 
humanity  and  ambition  will  endanger  the  possession 
of  a  slave  settlement  in  the  Mexican  Gulf  by  a 
foreim  Power.  The  proposed  discontinuance  of 
the  slave  trade  indicates  a  prudent  foresight  which 
is  not  habitually  displayed  in  the  conduct  of 
Spanish  affairs.  Many  anomalies  may,  however,  be 
explained  by  the  chronic  struggle  between  an 
intelligent  Minister  and  a  corrupt  and  reactionary 
Court.  Marshal  O'Donnell  has  triiimphed  over 
the  ecclesiastical  cabal  by  recognizing  the  Kingdom 
of  Italy  in  defiance  of  the  remonstrances  of  Rome, 
and  of  the  less  serious  reclamations  of  Austria.  It 
is  asserted  that  the  dynasty  of  the  Queen  is  in 
danger,  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any 
patriotic  Spaniard  would  give  the  signal  for  a  new 
civil  war.  The  finances  are  seriously  embarrassed, 
and  the  obdurate  refusal  to  discharge  national 
obligations  still  excludes  Spanish  securities  from 
the  Money-markets  of  Europe.  The  growing 
prospects  of  the  country  are,  nevertheless,  only 
temporarily  interrupted,  and  the  intrigues  of  the 
Palace  are  more  tolerable  than  a  revolution  or  a  war 
of  succession. 

While  the  French  Empire  has  enjoyed  a  year  of 
commercial  prosperity  and  material  progress,  its 
Government  has  not  found  occasion  for  any  active 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  The  debates 
of  the  Legislative  Body  were  unusually  animated, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  additional  opportunities  of 
political  discussion  will  hereafter  be  conceded  as  a 
partial  approximation  to  a  Parliamentary  system. 
The  Emperor's  characteristic  activity  has  been  dis- 
played in  an  official  visit  to  Algeria,  which  has  con- 
firmed him  in  the  belief  that  the  welfare  of  hia 
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3Tahomedan  subjects  will  be  most  effectuaUy  pro- 
moted by  a  separate  organization.  In  a  pamplilet 
he  has  since  written  lie  proposes  that  the  Arabs 
shall  furnish  France  with  soldiers,  and  that  they 
shall  receive  civilization  in  return.  A  revolt  which 
afterwards  broke  out  on  tine  borders  of  the  Desert 
Roems  to  have  been  unimportant,  as  it  is  already 
Kuppressed.  The  virtual  admission  that  Algerian 
colonization  has  failed  is  unpopular  in  France,  but 
the  plan  which  the  Emikiioii  has  borrowed  from  the 
Anglo-Indian  systeiu  of  administration  will  pro^ 
babiy  receive  an  experimental  trial,  A  small  re- 
diiction  in  the  army  has  been  effected  with  a 
Bci'upulous  hesitation,  which  shows  that  the  Go- 
vernment is  treading  on  delicate  gi'ound.  The 
demands  of  the  service  are  already  diminished  by 
tlie  return  of  a  poHion  of  the  gairison  of  Rome, 
and  it  is  cert.ain  that  the  Emperok  intends  to 
execute  to  the  letter  the  convention  of  1864.  The 
Italian  Government  ban  prudently  and  honourably 
discharged  its  own  correlative  engagements.  In  the 
middle  of  February  the  King  left  Turin,  and  the 
Court  and  Parliament  are  now  finally  settled  in  the 
Dew  capital  of  Florence.  The  Eocond  general  elec- 
tion for  the  entire  kingdom  took  place  during  the 
autumn  without  interruption  of  tranquillit3\  The 
Moderate  Liberals  have  still  a  large  majority  over 
all  other  Parliamentaiy  sections,  but  General 
Della  3Iarmora's  Administration  has  resigned  in 
consequence  of  the  unpopularit}''  of  its  project  of 
additional  taxation.  The  embarrassment  of  the 
finances  is  still  exiTemo,  and  the  Minister,  although 
he  proposed  a  heavy  tax  upon  flour,  Avas  unable  to 
cover  the  deficiency  of  his  balance-sheet  for  tho 
Toar.  The  large  reductions  in  the  army,  which  can 
alone  furnish  permanent  relief,  are  still  unpalatable 
to  the  ruling  party.  As,  however,  no  Italian 
B^tesman  seriously  meditates  an  attack  on  Austria, 
the  conviction   will  gradually  spread  that  piublio 
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wealth  and  fascal  solvoncy  increase  national  strength 
more  effectually  than  a  great  military  establisb- 
raeut.  Excessive  taxation  is  especially  injurious  to 
a  country  wMoh  still  includes  a  disaffected  minority. 
The  clerical  party  can  use  no  argument  against 
Italian  unity  so  forcible,  or  rather  so  popular,  as 
the  proof  that  the  new  Kingdom  is  more  expensive? 
than  the  principalities  which  it  superseded.  Some 
anxiety  was  caused  during  the  summer  by  an  in- 
formal negotiation  with  Rome  conducted  on  behali 
of  the  Kino  by  Signor  Vegbzzi.  The  object  desired 
was  the  restoration  of  exiled  Bishops  to  their  seea 
and  the  supply  of  numerous  episcopal  vacancie5. 
The  Pope  was  undoubtedly  influenced  by  a  con- 
scientious desire  to  preserve  the  organization  of  the 
Church  ;  but  his  demands  were  incompatible  with 
the  dignity  and  independence  of  Italy,  and  the  dis- 
cussion ended  without  practical  result.  As  the 
Parliament  is  about  to  suppress  monasteries,  and  to 
readjust  ecclesiastical  incomes,  there  appears  to  be 
little  probability  that  the  negotiations  will  be 
renewed.  In  the  official  recognifion  accorded  by 
Spain  and  by  some  of  the  smaller  German  States, 
the  Italian  Kingdom  6nds  fresh  proofs  that  its 
establishment  has  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
experiment.  The  withdrawal  of  the  foreign  garrison 
from  Rome  will  remove  a  visible  sign  of  the  French 
patronage  which  may,  perhaps,  in  reality  be  still 
necessary  to  the  security  of  the  Kingdom.  An 
incidental  advantage  has  arisen  from  the  cliange  in 
the  resignation  of  M.  Db  Merobe  of  his  oiiioe  as 
Papal  Minister  of  War.  His  successor  has  adopted 
a  new  policy  towards  the  brigands  on  the  southern 
frontier,  who  now  find,  to  their  astonishment,  that 
eiuce  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  outposts  their 
exploits  are  no  longer  approved  or  tolerated  by  the 
officers  of  the  Holy  See. 

In  Grermany  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  Prussian 
Minister  have  been    rewarded    by  uninterrupted 
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success.  The  Liberal  majority,  indeed,  m  the 
House  of  Deputies,  rejected  the  overtures  of  the 
King,  and  the  Session  terminated  without  any 
approach  to  reconciliation  ;  but  lattr  in  the 
year  the  Prussian  members  of  the  German 
rJ'ational  Union  refused  to  attend  the  meeting 
of  the  body  at  Frankfort,  on  the  ground  that 
the  common  object  would  be  best  attained 
by  the  confirmation  of  Prussian  supremacy.  In 
Bpite  of  the  unpopularity  of  his  domestic  pro- 
ceedings, Count  BisaLA.RCK  has  represented  the 
national  policy  of  his  countrymen.  He  has  conse- 
quently been  enabled  to  treat  with  undisguised 
contempt  the  remonstrances  of  the  minor  States, 
and,  ©n  every  queslion  relating  to  Schleswig  and 
Hoi  stein,  Austria  has  been  content  to  follow  in  the 
wake  of  Prussia.  The  title  of  the  Augustenburq 
family,  which  during  the  Danish  war  was  treated 
by  all  Germany  as  valid,  has  been  utterly  disre- 
garded, and  the  Duchies  are  supposed  to  have 
become  by  right  of  conquest  the  unencumbered 
property  of  the  two  great  German  Powers,  By  a 
convention  concluded  at  Gastein  it  has  been  ar- 
ranged that  Sell  les  wig  shall  be  provisionally 
governed  by  Prussia,  while  Holstein  is  intrusted  to 
the  administration  of  Austria.  The  Prussian  Go- 
vernment has,  however,  secured  the  permanent 
control  both  of  the  port  of  Kiel  and  of  the  projected 
canal  which  is  to  unite  the  North  Sea  with  the 
Baltic.      For  the   moment  Prussian    influence    is 

Paramount  in  Germany,  and  Bavaria  and  Saxony 
ave  shown  their  irritation  on  account  of  the  sup- 
posed abdication  of  its  functions  by  Austria  in  their 
recognition  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 

Ii  is  not  improbable  that  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  has  temporarily  withdrawn  his  attention 
from  German  afiairs  in  pursuance  of  a  statesmanlike 
policy  whioh  may  perhaps  re-establish  the  tottering 
*ortimes  of  Austria.    The  reDresentativo  Conatitu- 
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tion  which  was  created  by  the  Patent  of  1860  had 
for  five  years  been  administered  in  good  faith,  and 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  German  dominions  of  the 
Crown,  by  M.  Schmeeling  as  Minister  of  State. 
After  the  failure  of  the  Absolutism  of  his  youth,  the 
E.MPEEOR  sincerely  desired  to  find  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  united  Constitutional  Monarchy.  The 
difiference  of  races,  however,  and  of  institutions 
rendered  the  success  of  the  experiment  impossible. 
The  Poles  of  Galicia,  the  Czechs  of  Bohemia,  and 
the  Slavonic  tribes  on  the  Turkish  frontier  resented 
the  predominance  of  the  Germans  in  the  Council  of 
the  Empire  ;  and,  above  all,  the  Hungarians,  with 
sound  political  instinct,  refused  to  surrender  their 
ancestral  liberties  in  exchange  for  any  new-fangled 
franchises  which  could  be  granted  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Crown.  A  Parliament  to  which  the  kingdom 
of  Hungary  steadily  refused  to  send  representatives 
would,  even  if  other  non-German  provinces  had 
been  satisfied,  have  finally  rendered  impossible  the 
union  which  it  was  intended  to  create  among  the 
different  portions  of  the  Empire.  The  Schmerlinq 
Ministry  was  consequently  removed  from  office, 
and  a  new  Cabinet,  with  M.  Belcredi  at  its  head, 
announced  the  purpose  of  tiie  ExMperor  to  recognize 
by  an  entire  change  of  policy  the  federal  character 
of  his  complex  monarchy.  By  an  irregular  exercise 
of  power,  only  to  be  excused  by  public  necessity, 
the  Emperor  suspended  the  Constitution  of  1860  ; 
and  immediately  afterwards  he  summoned  the 
Hungarian  Diet,  and  proclaimed  his  intention  of  at 
last  taking  the  oaths  which  will  enable  him  to  be 
crowned  King  of  Hungary.  The  measure  has  been 
differently  judged  in  the  numerous  Provincial  Diets 
which  have  lately  met  in  the  various  dominions  of 
the  Austrian  Crown.  The  representatives  of  the 
German  Provinces  argus,  with  irresistible  logic, 
that  a  Constitution  is  by  its  very  nature  incapable 
of  legal  suspension  ;  but  the  Poles,  the  Bohemians^ 
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and  the  outlying  races,  without  exception,  applaud 
the  determiuation  of  the  Empekor  to  respect  the 
rights  and  ti'^ditions  of  all  his  heterogeneous  bodies 
of  subjects.  Bis  negotiation  with  the  Hungarian* 
has  thus  far  proceeded  with  uninterrupted  harmony. 
The  Austrian  agents  in  the  South-Eastem  Pro- 
vinces have  been  instructed  to  promote  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power  the  reunion  of  the  Slavonic 
dependencies  with  the  Hungarian  Crovst^,  and  in 
his  address  to  the  Diet  the  King  has  frankly 
acknowledged  the  continuity  of  Hungarian  rights 
nnd  the  Validity  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  which 
detiu'  s  the  relations  of  tho  nation  to  its  elected 
dynasty.  The  Diet  is  asked  to  modify  by  its  own 
authority  those  disputed  laws  of  1848  which  were 
long  supposed  at  Vienna  to  have  been  abrogated  by 
the  Austrian  conquest  of  the  following  year.  If 
Francis  Joseph  is  willing  to  consent  to  the  demand 
that  a  Ministiy  shall  be  established  for  the  affairs 
of  the  Kingdom,  no  further  impediment  will  delay 
the  coronation  on  which  his  legitimate  sovereignty 
depends-  When  their  own  rights  are  assured, 
Hungarian  statesmen  will  fully  understand  that  the 
subjects  of  the  same  Sovereign  must  necessarily  be 
united  by  some  legal  or  practical  bond.  Although 
there  can  be  no  Supreme  Parliament  for  the  entire 
Monarchy,  Hungary  may  r«^-cogidze  the  utility  of 
the  Council  of  the  Empire  for  federal  purposes,  and 
in  reference  to  foreign  policy.  If  the  Emperor 
succeeds  in  concentrating  in  his  own  person  the 
loyalty  and  confidence  of  all  his  subjects,  his  tone 
and  attitude  in  Germany  will  soon  be  entirely 
changed.  The  weakness  and  vacillation  of  Austria 
have  been  the  natural  consequence  of  Hungarian 
disaffection,  and  the  coronation  at  Pesth  will 
announce  the  revival  of  one  of  the  great  European 
Powers.  In  consistency  with  his  recent  policy,  and 
in  anticipation  of  recovered  independence,  the 
Emperor  has  pardoned  all  the  Galician  prisoner* 
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who  had  been  charged  with  complicity  in  the  Polish 
insurrectioo.  Russian  intrigues  among  the 
RuthenL^in  peasantry  of  Galicia  are  supposed  to 
hare  furnished  a  reason  for  a  practical  protest 
against  the  unsparing  severity  which  has  been 
exercised  in  the  adjoining  Kingdom  of  Poland. 
The  pressure  of  Russia  on  the  States  of  Europe  is, 
perhaps,  less  forcible  for  the  moment,  as  the  Go- 
vernment is  employed  in  extending  its  dominions 
in  Asia,  and  in  eradicating  the  last  remains  of 
Polish  and  Caucasian  independence.  A  Russian 
army  has  during  the  past  year  conquered  a  portion 
of  Kliokan  ;  the  conscription  has  once  more 
decimated  the  youth  of  Poland,  and  some  tribes  of 
the  Caucasus  have  been  forced  to  emigrate  into 
Turkish  territory.  The  Imperial  family  has  suffered 
a  heavy  loss  in  the  death  of  the  Czakewitch  on  the 
eve  of  his  marriage  with  the  sister  of  the  Princess 
of  Wales.  The  Kmperor's  second  son  has  in  con- 
sequence been  recognized  as  heir  to  the  Throne  in 
one  of  the  solemn  ceremonies  which  still  impress 
Russian  subjects  with  religious  awe.  A  possible 
rival  to  Russia  in  the  Baltic  may,  perhaps,  derive 
strength  from  the  late  reform  which  the  King  ol 
Sweden  has  induced  the  four  Houses  of  the 
Storthing  to  adopt  in  preparation  for  a  closer  union 
with  Norway.  As  the  Swedisli  Constitution  has 
been  rendered  more  democratic  it  is  hoped  that  the 
Norwegians  will  be  induced  to  abandon  their 
habitual  jealousy  of  their  neighbours.  The  muti- 
lated Kingdom  of  Denmark  haa  also  been  engaged 
in  constitutional  changes,  and  hopes  are  stiU  enter- 
taiued  that  the  Danish  portion  of  Schleswig  may  be 
eventually  restored. 

The  death  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians  has  called 
the  attention  of  Europe  to  the  condition  and  tho 
possible  danger  of  his  adopted  country.  His  long 
experience,  his  acknowledged  sagacity,  and  his 
akilfnl  use  of  an  excentional  TX)sition  bati  made  him 
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independent  of  domestic  parties,  and  had  given  him 
largo  influence  abroad.  Throughout  his  long  reign, 
and  more  especially  during  the  Continental  troubles 
of  1848,  King  Leopold  caused  his  subjects  to 
understand  that  in  retaining  their  Crowm  he  con- 
sulted their  interest  as  carefully  as  his  own.  His 
ostentatious  indifference  was  not  calculated  to  con- 
ciliate enthusLiBtic  loyjilty,  but  it  inspired  prudent 
respect.  No  competent  successor  to  the  Tlirone 
coiild  hare  been  readily  discovered,  and  a  Belgian 
Republic  would,  as  in  tke  preceding  generation, 
Boon  have  been  transformecf  into  three  or  four 
French  Departments.  The  liberties  of  the  country 
were  safe  under  a  Kino  who  thoroughly  understood 
the  working  of  Parliamentary  institutions.  Too 
wise  to  identify  himself  with  a  party,  Leopold  con- 
trived to  adjourn  during  his  life  the  collision 
between  Catholics  and  Liberals  which  forma  tho 
chief  danger  of  the  most  flourishing  State  in  Europe, 
His  relations  to  tho  graat  reignmg  Houses  gave  him 
a  rank  in  tho  circle  of  Royalty  which  contrasted 
strangely  with  his  origin  as  a  younger  son  of  a  petty 
German  Prince.  He  had  married  in  succession  the 
heiress  of  EHgland  and  tlie  daughter  of  the  King  of 
the  French.  His  cliildren  were  allied  by  a  double 
marriage  to  tho  Imperial  House  of  Austria,  and 
tho  Kino  himself  was  tho  near  kinsman  and  the 
confiaential  friend  of  Queen  Victoria  and  tho 
Prince  Consort.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  respected 
a  Sovereign  who,  while  he  was  one  of  the  chief 
movers  of  European  diplomacy,  was  both  by 
character  and  by  circumstances  incai)able  of  re- 
garding with  prejudice  the  pretensions  of  a  new 
dynasty.  If  the  Belgians  prefer  freedom  to  faction, 
they  are  safe,  and  while  they  cherish  the  dynasty 
they  have  chosen  they  will  not  hereafter  be  alarmed 
by  any  natural  change  in  tho  occupancy  of  tho 
Throne, 
The  foreign  policy  of  England  hai  presented  no 
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difficulty  or  coniplicati  n,  except  in  the  partially 
successful  efforts  of  the  Government  to  satisfy 
American  exigency.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  Civil 
War  Confederate  adventurers  and  unscrupulous 
Federal  officers  had  nearly  succeeded  in  embroiling 
the  Governmept  of  Canada  with  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Lincoln,  however,  prudently  restrained  tho 
violence  of  his  subordinates,  and  Mr.  Seward  was 
so  far  satisfied  of  the  good  faith  of  the  Colonial 
authorities  that  he  contented  liimself  with  dis- 
courteous despatches,  with  the  institution  of  a 
vexatious  system  of  passports,  and  with  inducing 
Congress  to  terminate  the  Treaty  which  facilitates 
free  commerce  between  the  States  and  the  English 
Provinces.  Although  the  organs  of  the  dominant 
party  loudly  declared  that  peace  at  home  should  be 
the  signal  of  war  with  England,  it  soon  appeared 
that  neither  the  Government  nor  the  people  desired 
to  enter  on  a  wanton  and  wasteful  contest.  Since 
the  submission  of  the  Southern  States  the  only 
subject  of  dispute  has  consisted  in  the  American 
demand  of  compensation  for  the  losses  caused  by 
Confederate  vessels  sailing  in  the  first  instance  from 
English  ports.  Lord  Russell,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Law  Officers,  conducted  the  discussion  on  behalf  of 
England  with  excellent  temper  and  with  conclusive 
force  of  argument.  The  "  British  pirates,"  as  the 
Confederate  vessels  are  called  in  America,  dwindled 
down  to  the  single  instance  of  the  Alabama  ;  and 
it  was  shown  that  in  a  precisely  parallel  case  the 
Government  of  Washington  had  disclaimed  all 
responsibility  for  injuries  inflicted  on  Portuguese 
ships.  Although  the  American  claim  has  not  been 
withdrawn,  the  controversy  is  suspended,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will,  perhaps,  under- 
stand in  calmer  moments  that  the  moral  duty  of  a 
neutral  Government  is  necessarily  measured  by  its 
legal  obligation.  The  corn  growers  and  lumber 
dealers  of  tho  North- West  will  probably  press  upon 
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their  Gorercment  the  expediency  of  renewing  the 
Treaty  of  Reciprocity.  The  CanadLan  Confedera- 
tion,which  would  conduct  similar  negotiations  more 
conveniently  than  the  several  Provinces,  has  not 
been  completed.  Tlie  maritime  Colonies  are  content 
with  their  direct  commerce  with  Europe,  and  their 
remoteness  makes  them  comparatively  indifferent  to 
the  danger  of  American  aggression.  The  English 
(iovernmont  has  given  the  scheme  the  support  of  its 
approval,  but  it  rests  with  the  statesmen  of  Canada 
to  nring  their  own  policy  to  a  successful  issue. 

The  Colonial  OflBce  has  not  shared  the  repose  of 
the  Foreign  Department.  New  Zealand  is  still 
distracted  hy  war  with  the  Maories,  by  conflicts  of 
authority  between  the  GtOvernor  and  his  Ministers, 
and  by  cross  disputes  between  the  Colonial  autho- 
rities and  the  Commander  of  the  Forces.  The 
organized  rebellion  conducted  in  the  name  of  the 
native  Kixo  has  been  partially  suppressed,  but 
fresh  disturbances  and  murders  frequently  oocnr  in 
difterent  pai-ts  of  the  countrv,  and  a  new  and  brutal 
superstition,  compounded  of  confused  fragments  of 
missionary  doctrine,  of  fetish  worship,  and  of 
cannibalism,  has  revealed  the  latent  barbarism 
which  anderlies  in  the  converted  savage  the  thin 
veneer  of  cinlization.  Unless  financial  difficulties 
enforce  another  appeal  to  the  liberality  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  or  to  the  confidence  of  the 
London  Money  market,  the  colonists  will  probably 
persist  in  their  determination  to  dispense  hence- 
forward with  the  aid  of  English  troops.  The 
Governor  has,  at  the  request  of  the  Assembly,  ap- 
pointed a  Commission  to  devise  methods  of  admit- 
ting natives  to  a  share  in  Parliamentary  representa- 
tion, with  the  purpose  of  giving  the  Maones  a  final 
opportunity  of  amalgamating  with  the  superior  race. 
It  may  be  inferred  that  all  future  claims  to  separate 
organization,  to  native  sovereignty,  and  to  the 
tribal  possession  of  land  will  be  sternly  repressed. 
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Ihe  Hau-han  fanatics  will  be  at  once  extirpated, 
and  it.  is  not  improbable  that  their  countrj-men  may 
eventually  share  their  fate.  A  difl'erent  class  of 
embarras'sments  disturbs  the  tranquillity  of  the  most 
flourishing  Australian  colony.  The  Assembly  of 
Victoria  has  attempted  to  pass  a  protective  tariff 
without  the  assent  of  the  Council  by  improving  on 
Mr.  Gladstoxe's  celebrated  device  of  including  all 
the  supplies  of  the  year  in  a  single  Bill.  The 
iis8em]>ly  has  tacked  a  Bill  for  imposing  and 
modifying  taxes  to  the  annual  Appropriation  Bill, 
and  consequently  the  refusal  of  the  Council  to  sub- 
mit to  the  encroachment  has  disabled  the  Govern- 
ment from  making  any  legal  payment.  The  problem 
whether  the  Constitution  of  QuEEJf,  Lords,  and 
Commons  admits  of  transplantation  to  the  Antipodes 
must  be  solved,  or  the  knot  must  be  cut  by  local 
ingenuity  and  boldness.  The  (Governor,  however, 
is  the  servant  of  the  Cko^^tx,  and  it  is  necessary 
that  ho  should  explain  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
employers  an  apparent  violation  of  law  at  the  dictor- 
tion  of  one  or  two  contending  parties.  Sir  ChaiiL£3 
Darling  has  allowed  his  Ministers  to  levy  duties 
and  to  remit  debts  due  to  the  Government  by  virtue 
of  mere  resolutions  of  the  Assembly.  He  has  also 
provided  for  the  wants  of  the  public  sendee  by 
illegal  collusion  with  the  manager  of  a  bank  at 
Melboame.  His  advisers  have  persuaded  him  that, 
although  voluntary  payments  from  the  Treasury 
would  have  been  obviously  irreguLar,  the  law 
might  be  evaded  by  confessing  judgment  in  actions 
for  money  advanced  by  the  bank  to  meet  the  neces- 
sities of  the  Government.  As  the  case  at  present 
stands  the  Governor  seems  to  have  been  ^ilty 
of  a  breach  of  law,  aggravated  by  a  discreditable 
indirect  contrivance.  The  modern  experiment  of 
responsible  Government  in  the  colonies  can  in  no 
degree  affect  the  obligation  of  Governors  to  dis- 
charge their  primary  duty  of  obedience  to  the  law. 
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A  more  painful  investigation  has  been  rendered 
necessary  by  a  negro  outbreak  in  Jamaica,  which 
has  been  repressed  and  punished  by  the  Governor 
with  extraordinary  severity.  The  reports  from  the 
island  have  caiisod  much  excitement  in  England, 
and  the  Governor  has  been  provisionally  suspended 
during  the  progress  of  an  inquiry  which  is  to  be 
conducted  by  a  Commission.  Sir  H.  Storks  has 
been  summoned  from  Malta  to  administer  the  go- 
vernment during  the  suspension  of  Mr.  Eyre's 
commission,  and  the  report  of  the  Commissioners 
will  determine  whether  any  permanent  change  shall 
be  effected  in  the  administration  or  in  the  local  con- 
•titution. 

The  most  important  domestic  occurrences  of  the 
year  outside  the  sphere  of  party  politics  have  been 
the  appearance  of  the  cattle  plagtie  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  Fenian  conspiracy  in  Ireland.  Down  to  the 
middle  of  December  50,000  reported  cases  of  cattle 
disease  had  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  ended 
fatally.  Although  the  plague  has  subsided  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  while  other  districts  have 
tlius  far  been  exempt  from  its  ravages,  the  total 
number  of  attacks  still  increases  from  week  to 
week.  A  Royal  Commission  has  recommended  a 
temporary  prohibition  of  all  movement  of  cattle, 
and  local  authorities,  acting  with  imperfect  concert, 
under  the  general  guidance  of  the  Privy  Council, 
have  in  many  places  suspended  cattle  markets  and 
fairs.  If  the  evil  continues,  more  stringent 
measures  will  probably  be  adopted,  as  veterinary 
science  in  its  present  state  seems  impotent  to 
grapple  with  the  disease.  The  criminal  folly  of 
Fenianism  is  almost  equally  morbid  and  unaccount- 
able. The  design  of  establishing  an  Irish  Kepublio 
by  America*  aid  appears  to  have  been  formed  two 
or  tliree  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  animosity  to 
England  was  professed  even  more  vociferously  than 
usual  by  aU  parties  in  the  United  States.     The  plot 
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exhibits  in  a  concrete  form  American  rhodomontade 
and  the  more  serious  element  of  Irish  disaffection. 
The  Fenian  agents  were  provided  with  considerable 
sums  of  money,  arising  from  contributions  by  Irish 
settlers  in  America  ;  they  imported  arms  ;  they 
found  numerous  dupes  ready  to  take  oaths  and  to 
drill  in  secrecy  ;  and  as  the  Federal  armies  were 
disbanded  a  few  officers  came  to  take  commands  in 
the  expected  insurrection.  The  Irish  Government 
had  early  become  acquainted  with  the  secret  of  the 
conspiracy,  and  when  the  time  was  ripe  for  action 
Lord  WoDEHOUSE  and  his  subordinates  struck  the 
traitors  with  celerity  and  vigour.  The  principal 
ringleaders  were  arrestod,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  Stephens,  the  chief  author  of  the  plot,  who  un- 
fortunately escaped  from  prison,  they  have  been 
sentenced  to  severe,  but  not  excessive, punishments, 
after  conviction  by  juries  in  trials  conducted  with 
exemplary  calmness  and  impartiality.  Although 
the  discontent  of  the  Irish  peasantry  constitutes  a 
grave  political  evil ,  it  is  in  some  degree  satisfactory 
to  find  that  the  latest  project  of  rebellion  has  not 
been  countenanced  by  a  single  member  of  the  upper 
classes  or  by  a  single  Roman  Catholic  priest.  The 
conspiracy  has  now  contracted  into  the  dimensions 
of  a  club,  which  affects  the  style  of  an  Irish  Govern- 
ment and  Legislature  in  its  lodging  at  New  York. 
In  conformity  with  national  tradition,  the  President 
is  said  to  have  already  quarrelled  with  the  Senate, 
and  the  entire  organization  is  ridiculed  by  all 
sensible  Americans.  During  the  recent  State  elec- 
tions the  Democratic  party  bid  for  the  Irish  vote  by 
professing  Fenian  sympathies  ;  but  in  ordinary 
times  the  Fenians  are  not  even  respected  as  serious 
enemies  of  England. 

Several  eminent  Englishmen  have  passed  away 
during  the  year,  and  one  death  perhaps  may  be 
found  to  have  closed  a  long  period  of  political 
tranquillity.     Lord  Combekmerb    was    chiefly    re- 
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markable  as  almost  the  last  survivor  of  the 
Pennisular  Generals.  Although  his  military  capacity 
was  never  conspicuous,  he  had  been  a  spirited 
cavalry  officer,  and  at  the  age  of  ninety-four  ne  was 
regarded  with  interest  as  a  relic  of  a  past  generation. 
Cardinal  Wiseman  approached  more  nearly  to  the 
rank  of  a  historical  character  as  the  chief  repre- 
sentative in  England  of  the  Court  and  Church  of 
Kome,  at  a  time  when  the  morbid  caprices  of  a  few 
religious  amateurs  had  encouraged  a  vain  belief 
that  in  the  most  Anti-Papal  of  European  nations 
mediajval  orthodoxy  could  once  more  be  galvanized 
into  a  posthumous  life.  A  scholar  and  an  accom- 
plished prelate,  exempt  from  the  fanaticism  of  con- 
verts, Cardinal  Wise.majj  was  superfluously  dis- 
qualified for  his  impossible  mission  by  an  innate  or 
acquired  incajxicity  to  understand  tno  nature  of 
Englishmen.  His  celebrated  letter  from  the 
Flaminian  Gate  was  only  an  exaggerated  expression 
of  a  stilted  and  florid  mode  of  thought  which  seems 
to  require  the  ecclesiastical  jargon  of  Latin  as  its 
proper  vehicle.  Altliough  he  was  personally  re- 
spected and  esteemed,  his  unctuous  eloquence  was 
intolerable  to  all  tastes  except  those  of  effjminate 
proselytes,  whom  it  was  not  worth  his  while  to  con- 
vince or  porsuado.  It  seems  almost  an  anachronism 
that  Cardinal  Wiseman,  after  living  and  acting  in 
an  obsolete  world  of  di'eams,  should  have  died 
within  two  months  of  Mr.  Cobden.  The  different 
efiects  of  intellectual  and  moral  energy  as  it  is 
exerted  in  an  arbitrary  sphere  or  in  conformity  to 
natural  laws  are  strongly  illustrated  in  the  comjxira- 
tive  success  of  Komish  propagandism  and  ot 
economic  reform.  Mr.  Cqbden's  career  might  lend 
colour  to  the  fancy  that  whenever  a  great  public 
object  is  to  be  accomplished  the  fit  agent  pro- 
videntially arises.  \Vith  the  forcible  pugnacity  of  a 
political  agitator  IMr.  Cobden  combined  the  accuracy . 
and    Dtjrspicuity   of  a    nerfect    scientiQc    lecturer. 
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Dnrlnsc  tne  progress  of  tho  Com  Law  movement  his 
indignant  earnestness  aroused  the  attention  of  the 
multitude,  while  his  hicid  exposition  of  the  true 
principles  of  trade  satisfied  the  understanding  even 
of  reluctant  adherents.  Mr.  Cobden  probably  ac- 
celerated by  several  years  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  and  his  triumph  was  fortunately  completed 
on  the  eve  of  the  revolutionary  storm  which  swept 
over  the  Continent  in  1848.  The  general  content- 
ment in  which  IMr.  Golden  but  imperfectly  shared 
is  largely  owing  to  his  successful  efforts,  and, 
although  his  subsequent  projects  proved  for  the 
most  part  erroneous  and  abortive,  he  is  justly  ro- 
garded  as  a  great  national  benefactor.  His  simple 
and  manly  character  and  his  kindly  disposition  aT> 
tractod  attachment  and  goodwdU.  He  was  exempt 
from  nearly  all  the  ordinary  failings  of  self-taught 
men  who  have  raised  themselves  from  an  obscure 
position.  His  speeches  were  expressed  in  the 
purest  English,  and  he  wrote  as  well  as  he  spoke. 
Academic  training  could  have  improved  him  only  by 
inspiring  him  with  respect  for  the  opinions  of  others 
which  is  usually  acquired  in  early  intellectual  con- 
tests. Either  through  defects  of  his  own,  or  through 
some  adverse  combination  of  circumstances,  IVlr. 
CoBDEX,  though  he  held  a  leading  rank  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  never  proved  by  official  service 
his  title  to  the  name  of  a  statesman.  Eloquent, 
original,  and  in  the  highest  sense  independent,  he 
was,  perhaps,  incapable  of  applying  traditional  rules 
to  the  ordinary  conduct  or  affairs.  Yet  in  the 
negotiation  of  the  French  Treaty  he  displayed  all 
the  diplomatic  aptitude  which  was  required  to  com- 
plete a  bareain  with  a  voluntary  and  eager  con- 
tractor. The  Emperor  Najpoleon  judiciously  selected 
Mr.  CoBDEN  as  the  medium  of  his  overtures  to  the 
English  Cabinet,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  the  conve- 
nience of  dealing  with  a  diplomatic  agent  who  was 
lihoroofihlj  free  from  insular  selfishness  or  prejudice. 
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The  death  of  Lord  Palmeeston,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-one,  is  likely  to  be  more  fertile  of  political 
results.  His  frequent  absence  from  his  place  in 
Parliament  during  the  last  Session  had  shown  that 
his  robust  constitution  was  at  last  yielding  to  the 
efToct  of  years.  His  name,  however,  served  the 
Liberal  party  once  more  during  the  General  Elec- 
tion a!s  the  customary  pledge  and  symbol  of  union. 
It  was  commonly  remarked  that  an  unusually  largo 
majority  might,  perhaps,  be  unwelcome  to  a 
Minister  who  was  steadily  opposed  to  violent  Con- 
stitutional changes.  The  news  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  death  in  the  middle  of  October,  though  it 
could  scarcely  excite  surprise,  was  received  with 
general  regret,  not  unmixed  with  anxiety  and 
doubt.  It  was  known  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
necessarily  inlierit  a  large  share  of  his  power,  and 
it  was  surmised  that  by  virtue  of  official  rank  and 
party  connexion  I  ord  Russell  would  succeed  to  his 
place.  There  was  reason  to  suppose  that  the  new 
Ministers  would  be  more  busy  than  their  pre- 
decessors, and  it  was  not  certain  that  they  would 
be  as  prudent  or  as  sagacious.  Lord  Palmerston 
had  grown  slowly  into  the  confidence  of  all  classes 
of  his  countrymen,  and  a  feeling  of  affectionate 
equality  confirmed  their  reliance  on  his  instinctive 
judgment.  Fifty  years  of  otficial  life,  including 
twenty  years  during  which  Lord  Palmerston  was 
the  leading  diplomatist  of  Europe,  had  only 
strengthened  his  natural  sympatny  with  the 
characteristic  tastes  of  Englishmen.  His  hearty 
and  jovial  bearing  in  publiCjhis  wide  range  of  social 
intimacy  and  acquaint.ance,  his  love  of  hunting  and 
shooting,  and  his  practical  knowledge  of  the 
management  of  land,  were  all  outward  signs  of  his 
fitness  to  govern  Englishmen  as  in  all  respects  one 
of  themselves.  In  more  than  one  daring  stroke  of 
foreign  policy  he  had  given  sufficient  proof  that  his 
occasional  levity  of  manner  was  unconnected  with 
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feebleness  of  purpose.  In  later  years  he  promoted 
Liberal  principles  abroad  from  a  genuine  antipathy 
to  despotism,  and,  in  strict  consistency, he  cherished 
a  free  Constitution  at  home.  His  great  popularity 
was  especially  useful  in  reconciling  the  more  rest- 
less sections  of  his  party  to  the  practical  pre- 
dominance of  moderate  Liberalism.  His  policy 
reflected  with  extraordinary  fidelity  the  real  wishes 
of  the  country,  and  even  professed  dissentients  were 
glad  of  the  excuse  of  waiting  until  an  inevitable 
change  of  Governtnent  occurred.  Lord  Palmer- 
STON  was  obnoxious  only  to  reforming  zealots  and 
to  political  purists  and  pedants.  His  death  furnishes 
an  opportunity  of  which  they  will  gladly  avail  them- 
selves, unless  they  are  restrained  by  the  tact  and 
firmness  of  his  successors.  Lord  Russell,  still 
clinging  fondly  to  the  recollections  of  his  prime,  is 
once  more  desirous  of  associating  his  name  with  a 
measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  If  he  can  devise 
an  efficient  measure,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid 
dangerous  extremes,  he  will  deserve  the  gratitude 
of  the  country.  The  future,  however,  depends  more 
largely  on  the  successful  employment  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  brilliant  and  varied  faculties  in  the 
chief  conduct  of  public  affairs.  It  is  possible 
that  the  responsibility  of  power  may  steg^dy  and  con- 
centrate an  intellect  already  replete  with  knowledge 
and  overflowing  with  original  energy.  If  Mr. 
Gladstone  can  but  emulate  Lord  Palmerston's 
knowledge  of  human  natiire,  he  will  probably 
exercise  for  the  remainder  of  his  public  life  the 
influence  which  belongs  to  the  first  of  contemporary 
English  statesmen. 

1866. 

A  gloomy,  eventful,  and  ominous  year  closes  to- 
day in  England.  A  long  season  of  prosperous 
tranauillitv  has  been  interrunted  bv  nolitical  asita- 
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tion,  by  commercial  disturbance,  aud  by  conscious- 
ness of  the  relative  inetficiency  of  tlie  national  arma- 
ments, and  of  a  proportionately  declining  or  sus- 
pended influence  in  the  councils*  of  the  world.  The 
sources  of  public  wealth  are  happily  imtouched,  for, 
in  spite  of  monetary  difficulties,  the  amount  of 
imports  and  exports  has  not  diminished,  nor  has 
manufacturing  industry  been  oxtraordiuarily  de- 
pressed. Th«  great  financial  collapse  of  the  spring, 
though  it  produced  widespread  difficulty  and  dis- 
tress, represented  no  dimijiution  in  the  stock  of 
useful  commodities  or  in  the  aggregate  possessions 
of  the  community.  Except  in  a  limited  number  of 
cases  in  which  capit;d  has  been  withdrawn  from 
profitable  enterprises,  losses  and  gains  have,  as  on 
a  settling-day  after  a  race  meeting,  been  approxi- 
mately balanced.  The  hundreds  of  millions  by 
which  the  viUue  of  securities  and  fixed  investments 
has  been  diminished  are  added  to  the  purcliasing 
power  of  ready  money.  The  stagnation  of  tJie 
Stock  Exchanf'e  by  the  side  of  an  overflowing 
Money-market,  although  it  reduces  thousands  of 
families  to  real  and  tangible  poverty-,  is  but  a 
transfer  of  items  from  one  page,  of  a  ledger  to 
another.  The  social  and  moral  evils  of  a  financial 
crisis  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  tiie  collective  loss. 
The  sufferert  often  belong  to  classes  which  can  ill 
aftbrd  pecuniary  sacrifices,  and  they  find  no  conso- 
lation in  the  indirect  advantages  which  follow  from 
the  bursting  of  commercial  bubbles.  The  panic  of 
186G  recurred  after  the  unusually  short  interval  of 
eight  years  and  a  half,  and  there  has  since  been  an 
unprecedented  absence  of  elasticity  in  the  revival  of 
credit.  During  tlie  early  part  of  the  year  a  high 
rate  of  interest  indicated  unusual  pressure  ;  but  it 
was  commonly  asserted  that  trade  Was  healthy,  and 
the  failure  of  one  or  two  country  banks  was 
attributed  to  local  causes.  In  April  the  greater 
part  of  the  ordinaiy  stock  of  the  London,  Uhatham. 
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and  Dover  Railway  was  advertised  for  sale  at  an 
apparently  ruinous  discoun''i,  and  it  was  known  that 
several  railway  contractors  were  unable  to  obtain 
a  continuance  of  the  advances  on  which  their 
solvency  depended.  The  first  week  of  May  was 
marked  by  increased  disquiet  and  anxiety,  and  on 
the  10th  of  the  month  the  stoppage  of  the  great  dis- 
count establishment  of  Overend  and  Gluixey  pro- 
duced universal  consternation.  The  business  had 
been  transferred  only  a  year  before  by  the  partners 
of  a  well-known  firm  to  a  limited  Joint-Stock  Com- 
pany ;  and  shareholders  and  customers  had  relied 
with  equal  confidence  on  the  solvency  and  prosperity 
of  the  undertaking.  At  the  time  of  the  suspension 
the  engagements  of  the  Company  amounted  to 
£19,000,000,  and  traders  and  speculators  depended 
on  its  resources  for  a  proportionate  supply  of  accom- 
modation. No  single  bankruptcy  has  ever  caused 
so  great  a  shock  to  credit.  The  'following  day  pro- 
duced the  greatest  agitation  which  has  ever  been 
known  in  the  City,  and  the  Government  was  cora- 
ptilled,  as  in  1847  and  1857,  to  authorize  the  Bank 
of  England  to  issue  notes  beyond  the  legal  limit. 
It  was  rumoured  that  the  strongest  Joint-Stock 
Banks  were  almost  drained  of  their  ready  money, 
nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  a  slight  increase  of  dis- 
trust on  the  part  of  the  depositors  might  have  pro- 
duced mischievous  results.  Two  or  three  banks, 
including  the  Agra  and  Masterman's  Limited  Com- 
pany, failed  within  the  week,  and  several  of  the 
new  Credit  Companies,  framed  on  the  French  model, 
were  summarily  crushed.  The  rate  of  10  per  cent, 
discount  imposed  on  the  Bank  of  England  by 
Government  as  a  condition  of  the  iidditional  power 
of  issue  lasted  from  the  11th  of  May  to  the  17th  of 
August,  and  although  the  rate  afterwards  declined 
rapidly  from  8  per  cent,  to  6,  to  D,  and  to  4  per 
cent.,  the  price  of  the  Funds  and  of  Shares  in  Rail- 
way and  Joint-Stock  Companies  has  scarcely  risen 
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Bince.  For  some  months  after  the  panic  English 
credit  fell  into  entire  disrepute  on  the  Continent, 
and  a  Circular  from  the  Foreign  Office,  containing 
an  accurate  explanation  of  the  distinction  between 
scarcity  of  money  and  insolvency,  appeared  only  to 
aggravate  the  prevailing  **  suspicion."  At  homo 
one  important  class  of  securities  was  additional! j^ 
discredited  by  the  exposure  of  scandalous  irregulari- 
ties in  the  financial  conduct  of  the  London,  Chat- 
ham, and  Dover  and  the  North  British  Railways. 
The  most  prosperous  and  solvent  Companies  suller 
from  the  doubts  which  have  been  thrown  by  un- 
scrapulous  Directors  and  Managers  on  the  reality 
of  their  profits,  and  more  especially  on  the  security 
of  their  debentures.  They  will,  perhaps,  find  a 
partial  compensation  in  the  temporary  suspension 
of  competitive  railway  enterprise,  resulting  from 
tlie  failure  of  some  of  the  principal  contractors. 
The  financial  disasters  of  the  year  admit  of  a  less 
simple  explanation  than  the  diminished  value  of 
railway  investments.  The  principal  cause  of  the 
crisis  was  probably  the  rapid  expansion  of  trade, 
unsecured  by  the  provision  of  an  adequate  pecuniary 
reserve.  The  Joint-Stock  lianks  retain  within 
immediate  reach  only  a  small  percentage  of  tkeir 
deposits,  and  the  prudent  administration  of  the 
Bank  of  England  supplies  no  suflicient  power  of 
meeting  sudden  and  extraneous  demands  for  assist- 
ance. The  new  system  of  Limited  Liability  has 
tempted  large  numbers  of  small  and  inexperienced 
capitalists  to  invest  their  money  in  speculativ* 
undertakings.  As  they  were  for  the  most  par- 
liable  to  calls  on  a  largo  proportion  of  their  shares^ 
painful  experience  has  taught  them  that  the  limita 
tion  of  their  responsibility  was  little  more  than 
nominal.  Henceforth  Companies  will  probably  be 
constructed  on  a  sounder  basis,  with  a  narrower 
margin  of  risk  to  shareholders,  and,  consequently, 
vith  a  diminished  facilitv  of  obtaininar  extravagant 
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credit.  Financial  catjistrophes,  as  tliey  betray  the 
errors  in  which  they  invariably  originate,  tend  to 
cure  or  to  avert  for  the  future  the  evils  which  they 
cause.  It  is  certain  that  commercial  prosperity  will 
revive  as  far  as  it  depends  on  the  renewal  of  credit. 
A  graver  and  more  complicated  danger  consists  in 
the  combinations  of  workmen  against  freedom  of 
labour.  The  Trades'  Unions,  as  their  organization 
is  perfected,  become  daily  more  formidable  to  their 
employers  and  to  the  community  at  large.  As  long 
as  their  success  consists  in  the  increase  of  wages  at 
the  expense  of  profits,  the  question  concerns  only 
masters  and  men  ;  but  arbitrary  restrictions  rapidly 
tend  to  raise  prices,  to  discourage  enterprise,  and  to 
dfeprive  industry  and  skill  of  their  natural  rewards. 
Artificial  contrivances  for  raising  the  price  of  labour 
beyond  a  certain  level  are  as  absurd  in  the  presence 
of  Free  Trade  as  a  plan  of  handicapping  the  horses 
from  a  single  stable  if  they  had  to  run  in  a  race 
open  to  the  world.  Staffordshire  or  Yorkshire 
Unions  may  easily  make  iron  donrer  ;  but,  unless 
they  can  close  the  Belgian  furnaces,  they  must  fail 
in  their  attempt  to  tax  the  consumer  through  the 
employer.  The  shallow  economists  of  the  workshop 
have  already  created  an  import  trade  in  iron  cast- 
ings, and  even  in  locomotive  engines,  and  joiners' 
fittings  are  introduced  from  northern  ports,  while 
carpenters  are  striking  for  wages  or  for  the  dismissal 
of  apprentices.  A  scandalous  outrage  which  was 
lately  perpetrated  at  Sheffield  has  been  followed  by 
a  rapid  diminution  in  the  trade  of  the  town,  nor 
could  the  retribution  cause  a  moment's  regret  if  the 
loss  fell  exclusively  on  the  abettors  of  tyranny  and 
persecution.  An  attempt  to  murder  a  poor  man, 
with  hia  family,  because  he  had  held  aloof  from  the 
Saw-Grinders'  tJnion,  produced  from  the  Secretary 
of  that  body  only  a  mild  and  conyentional  censure 
of  the  crime,  accompanied  with  an  assertion,  after- 
wards sanctioned  by  the  Union,  that  the  (lontumacy 
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of  the  Victim  was  only  less  culpable  than  the  attempt 
of  the  assassin.  The  moral  theories  of  Sheffield  are 
probably  not  a;:proved  by  the  great  body  of  English 
irtisans,  but  the  inquisitorial  despotism  of  the 
Unions  scarcely  provokes  among  their  members  a 
murmur  of  opp-^sition.  Like  the  horse  in  the  fable, 
like  volunteers  in  a  regiment,  the  workmen  sacritioo 
individual  freedom  for  the  power,  conferred  by  dis- 
cipline, of  coercing  their  employers,  and  in  utter 
forgetfuluess  of  the  economic  laws  which  overrule 
the  domestic  squabbles  of  capital  and  labour. 

\VTiile  the  docility  and  ready  organization  of  the 
working  classes  are  exciting  fears  of  a  decline  in 
commercial  prosperity,  our  great  agitator  has  con- 
ceived the  project  of  appljdng  industrial  combina- 
tions to  political  purposes.  The  ready  obedience  of 
homogeneous  multitudes  to  the  command  of  sclf- 
appomted  leaders  furnishes  a  suggestive  temptation 
bo  ambitious  demagogues,  Mr.  Bright  has  boasted 
of  haN-ing  been  the  tirst  to  discern  the  political  capa- 
bilities of  the  Unions,  and  an  unfortunate  com- 
bination of  circumstances  has,  after  long  disappoint- 
ment, enabled  him  to  make  ase  of  their  organiza- 
tion. As  late  as  Easter  his  proposal  that  crowds 
Bhould  assemble  in  the  streets  to  intimidate  Parlia- 
ment excited  neither  attention  nor  response  ;  but 
when  Mr.  Gladstone's  unskilful  strategy  and  the 
divisions  of  the  Liberal  majority  had  proved  fatal  to 
the  Ministerial  Reform  Bill,  the  artisans  of  London 
and  the  great  manufacturing  towns  readily  listened 
to  assertions  that  their  claims  had  been  slighted, 
nor  was  reiterated  misrepresentation  wanting  to 
persuade  them  that  their  order  had  been  insulted. 
The  Hyde  Park  meeting,  with  the  partial  disturb- 
ances which  followed,  showed  the  possibility 
of  alarming  the  upper  and  middle  cLisses ;  and 
in  the  course  of  the  autumn  vast  bodies  of  men 
were  collected  at  Birmingham,  at  Manchester,  at 
Leeds,  and  at  Glasgow  to  demand  universal  suffirage 
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at  the  bidding  of  their  leaders  with  the  same 
unanimity  they  had  often  displaj^ed  in  obeying  an 
order  to  "  strike  "  for  wages.  Simultaneous  meet- 
ings were  addressed  by  Mr.  Bright  in  a  series  of 
declamations  which  tended  rather  to  excite  the  fury 
of  his  followers  against  his  political  opponents  than 
to  convince  or  conciliate  wavering  opinion.  At 
Manchester  Mr.  Bhight  wantonly  referred  to  the 
possible  conthigoncy  of  a  justifiable  rebellion,  and 
on  a  later  occasion  he  threatened  Parliament  with 
the  change  of  peacabre  demonstrations  into  a  dis- 
play of  force  if  resistance  to  his  demands  wore  con- 
tinued at  the  opening  of  the  ensuing  Session.  In 
the  midst  of  his  fiercest  invectives  he  never  failed 
to  display  his  characteristic  intolerance  of  free 
Parliamentary  speech.  An  unguarded  and  mis- 
interpreted phrase  of  Mr.  Lowe's  was  denounced  aa 
an  insult  to  the  working  classes,  who  were  at  the 
same  time  listening  to  the  fiercest  and  most 
calumnious  invectives  against  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  great  open-air  meetings,  including 
only  a  single  class  and  one  set  of  opinions  have,  in 
the  absence  of  opposition  or  interference,  been 
peacable  and  orderly*  Grave  appiehensions  were 
aroused  by  a  notice  that  all  the  organized  working 
societies  of  London  intended  to  marcli  through  the 
West-end  in  procession  on  the  3d  of  December. 
Their  leaders  boastfully  estimated  their  numbers  at 
200,000,  but  the  certainty  of  disturbance  and  the 
probability  of  riot  were  averted  by  the  disappoint- 
ment of  their  anticipations.  The  march  of  23,000  oi 
25,000  artisans  in  military  order  was  accomplished 
with  no  further  inconvenience  than  the  interrup- 
tion for  a  day  of  trattic  and  business.  It  will  be 
well  if  the  incompatibility  of  similar  assemblages 
with  the  good  order  of  a  great  capital  is  understood 
in  London  before  it  has  been"  illustrated,  as  in 
Paris,  by  tragical  experience.  Large  masses  of 
men  acMnir  in  obedience  to  the  word  of  command 
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may,  perhaps,  not  always  be  instructed  to  abstain 
from  violence.  Some  of  the  agitators  of  the  Trades' 
i'nions  have  already  threatened  to  reproduce  the 
procession  of  1780  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  if 
they  can  induce  Mr.  Bright,  like  Lord  Georgk 
GoKDON,  to  receive  their  petition  at  the  door  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Tlie  ^oomy  atmosphere  of  the  year  has  been 
relieved  of  two  elements  of  trouble  and  distress. 
Tho  Cattle  Plague  began  eaily  in  the  year  to  yield 
to  the  vigorous  measures  which  had  been  suggested 
by  the  Commis.'jion  and  adopted  by  Parliament. 
Ihe  strict  isolation  of  infected  districts,  and  the 
extir  j'.ation  of  the  jx^stilence  in  places  where  it  raged 
with  unusual  virulence,  tended  rapidly  to  diminish 
the  number  of  deaths  and  of  cases  of  plague.  In 
the  South-Eastorn  and  South-Westem  districts  few 
cittle  have  been  lost  during  the  year,  and  the 
greater  patt  of  Wales,  with  Monmouthshire,  has 
retained  its  exempcion  from  the  malady.  In  the 
Is'orth  Midland  counties,  where  the  Cattle  Plague 
had  been  most  severe,  it  still  lingers  more  obsti- 
nately than  elsewhere,  and  in  the  dairy  faxMS  of 
Clieahire  many  ancient  pastures  have  been  ^iloughed 
up  in  despair.  The  restrictions  on  fairs  and 
markets,  and  on  the  passage  of  cattle  across  county 
boundaries,  have,since  the  beginning  of  the  winter, 
been  generally  relaxe<l  ;  but  breeders  and  graziers 
will  not  breathe  freely  till  the  safety  of  freer  inter- 
course has  been  experimentally  established.  The 
fimultaneous  alarm  which  had  been  caused  by 
the  appearance  of  Cholera  in  some  portions  of 
the  Continent  has  happily  passed  away.  A  local 
outbreak  of  the  disease  in  the  East  of  London 
was  traced  to  impurities  in  the  water  supply, 
and  after  a  few  weeks  it  abated.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  improved  sanitary  arrange- 
mftuta  have  greatly  diminished  the  risk  of  epi- 
cleTitJc?.     The  deaths  from  Cholera  have  not  mate- 
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riaUy  affected  the    returns   of    mortality  for  the 
year. 

The  hope  that  the  Fenian  Conspiracy  would  be 
crushed  by  the  punishment  of  the  convicts  under 
'  the  Special  Commission,  and  by  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  has  hitherto  not  been 
reali/.ed.  The  increa^ng  material  prosperity  of  the 
country  has  apparently  no  tendency  to  diminish  dis- 
affection, and  the  countenance  which  is  afforded  to 
the  plot  in  the  United  Starves  encourages  rebellion  by 
the  hope  of  foreign  aid.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  ring- 
leaders will  succeed  in  commencing  the  insurrection 
which  has  been  long  and  loudly  threatened,  but  arms 
are  constantly  imported  in  small  parcels,  American 
adventurers  traverse  the  country  with  seditious 
purposes,  and  the  Government  have  reason  to 
believe  that  disturbance  would  immediately  result 
from  the  relaxation  of  constant  vigilance.  In  the 
month  of  June  armed  bodies  of  Fenians  had  the 
insolence  to  invade  Canada  from  the  United  States, 
with  the  certainty  of  a  secure  retreat  as  soon  as 
they  were  checked  by  the  Colonial  forces.  The 
American  troops,  under  the  orders  of  the  Presi- 
dent, disarmed  the  marauders  on  their  return,  and 
an  ostensible  prosecution  was  commenced  against 
some  of  their  leaders.  At  a  later  period  the  arms 
were  restored,  the  legal  proceedings  were  dropped, 
and  the  President  thought  himself  obliged  by 
political  exigencies  publicly  to  profess  his  sympathy 
with  the  so-called  cause  of  Ireland.  His  Secretary 
of  State,  in  a  discourteous  note  to  Sir  Frederick 
Bruce,  claimed  a  right  of  interference  with  the 
prosecution  of  Fenian  prisoners  in  Canada  ;  and  in 
his  late  Message  to  Congress  the  President 
digressed  into  an  apology  for  the  invasion,  although 
he  admitted  the  violation  both  of  municipal  and  of 
international  law.  It  was  the  obvious  intention  of 
the  President  and  his  Secretary  of  State  to  out- 
bid, if  possible,  their  Renublican  competitors  for 
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the  favour  of  the  Irish  populace.  For  the  purpose 
of  canvassing  the  Fenian  conspirntors,  and  of 
^tifying  the  vnlgar  prejudices  against  England, 
Mr.  Banks  had  in  tho  previous  Session,  as  Chair- 
man of  tho  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
introduced  two  Bills  into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, providing  respectively  for  the  admission  of 
tho  British  North  American  Provinces  into  the 
Union,and  for  the  relaxation  of  a  Law  of  Neutrality 
which  has  already  proved  itself  not  to  be  sufiiciently 
stringent.  Mr.  Colfax,  the  Speaker,  formally 
received  tho  Fenian  President  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  ;  and  in  botli  cases  the  entire  Republican 
party  concurred  in  tho  outrage  on  international 
comity.  It  is  not  surprising  that  ill-informed  Irish 
peasants  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  American  bland- 
ishments, and  that  tliey  underrate  the  irresistible 
power  of  England.  In  the  hope  of  a  successful 
rebellion,  to  be  followed  bj'  confiscation  of  the  soil, 
the  lower  classes  of  Dublin  listened  Avith  con- 
temptuous  indifference  to  Mr.  Bkight's  offer  of  an 
alliance  on  the  part  of  the  extreme  English  Re- 
formers. It  was  in  vain  that  he  recommended  his 
favourite  specific,  the  abolition  of  primogeniture, 
and  that  he  propounded  an  extravagant  project  of 
purchasing  some  of  tlie  most  flourishing  estates  in 
Ireland,  to  be  resold  in  small  portions  to  the 
occupiers  of  the  land.  The  rabble  rej^lied  by  inquir- 
ing, in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  still  mora 
UTiscrtii:)ulous  teacliers,  whether  they  could  not  get 
the  land  for  nothing.  In  a  letter  which  was  after- 
wards published,  Mr.  Bright  observed  that  the 
Irish  people  would  exterminate  their  landlords  if 
only  tlieir  island  were  a  thousand  miles  away. 
The  Fenians  overlook  the  condition  which  is 
Rttached  to  Mr.  Bright's  suggestion.  No 
combination  of  circumstances  can  be  imagined 
in  which  the  severance  of  Ireland  from  the  Empire 
ivouid  be  tolerated  bv  the   English  nation.     It  is 
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possible  that  England  might  be  excluded  from  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  and  that  she  might  abandon 
her  American  possessions  ;  but  if  it  became  neces- 
sary to  prevent  Ireland  from  becoming  the  depen- 
dent ally  of  a  foreign  enemy,  no  controversy  as  to 
recruitment  or  conscription  would  interfere  with  the 
levy  of  whatever  force  might  be  required  for  an 
object  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  the  Common- 
wealth. It  is  as  certain  that  England  can  retain 
Ireland  as  that  Prussia  could  suppress  a  reactionary 
revolution  in  Hanover.  On  this  question  there  is 
no  division  of  parties,  nor  has  the  least  loyal  of 
English  factions  dared  to  countenance  the  preten- 
sions of  the  Fenian  malcontents.  The  present  Irish 
Grovernment  appears  to  have  acted  Avith  prudence 
and  vigour,  nor  has  the  confidence  wliich  was  justly 
reposed  in  Lord  Kimberley  been  withheld  from 
his  successor,  Lord  Aber-corx.  The  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  however,  wlio  still  keep  aloof  from 
the  Fenian  Conspiracy,  generallj'  oppose  Lord 
Derby's  Administration, 

The  American  patrons  of  Fenianism  in  Ireland 
regard  their  dupes  only  as  temporary  instruments, 
and  the  conspiracy  itself  as  an  episode  in  the 
politics  of  the  United  States.  The  position  and 
the  relative  strength  of  American  parties  have  been 
largely  modified  and  clearly  defined  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  At  that  time  the  Democrats 
and  a  large  section  of  the  Republicans  were  still 
contendino;  for  the  goodwill  of  the  President, 
although|[it  soon  became  evident  that  the  majority 
in  Congress  were  opposed  to  his  scheme  of  Recon- 
struction. Early  in  January  the  Constitutional 
Amendment  which  abolished  slavery  received  the 
necessary  sanction  of  two-thirds  of  the  State  Legisla- 
tures, including  those  of  Georgia,  of  Alabama,  and 
of  some  other  late  members  of  the  Confederacy, 
The  Secretiary  of  State  immediately  published,  in 
accordance  with  law.  th©  constitutional  acceptanco 
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of  the  Amendment,  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  unanimously  believing  that  slavery  has 
been  abolished  by  law  as  well  as  in  fact,  have  virtu- 
ally admitted  that  the  assenting  Legislative  Bodies 
enjoy  a  legal  existence.  The  protests  of  Mr. 
THABDjrs  Stetent^  and  of  Mr.  Sumner  attracted 
little  attention,  although  it  afterwards  appeared 
that  the  extreme  Republican  party  commanded  a 
large  majority  in  both  oranches  of  Cono^ess.  The 
question  of  readmitting  the  South  to  the  benefits 
of  the  Union  was  in  the  first  instance  referred  to  a 
Joint  Committee,  and  after  long  deliberation  both 
Houses,  on  the  eve  of  the  summer  recess,  adopted 
by  the  necessary  majority  of  two-thirds  a  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  founded  on  the  Report  of  tl>© 
Committee.  The  scheme  was  in  many  re«pectF 
mcKlerato  and  reasonable,  but  it.  included  ona 
provision  in  tlie  disqualification  for  State'  and 
Federal  office  of  all  persons  who,  having  sworn 
allegiance  to  the  Union,  had  afterwards  served  the 
Confederate  Government.  Mr.  SuM^-ER  was 
defeated  in  a  proposal  to  insist  on  universal 
suflrage,  and,  by  an  equitable  compromise,  it  was 
provided  that  classes  of  persons  not  admitted  by 
State  legislation  to  the  franchise  should  not  be 
included  in  the  calculation  of  the  proportionate 
suffrage  of  the  States  in  Federal  elections.  Clauses 
for  the  recognition  of  the  Federal  debt,  and  for  the 
repudiation  of  the  obligations  of  the  Confederacjr, 
were  undeniably  legitimate  applications  of  the  right 
of  conquest  ;  but  tne  disqualifying  clause  imposed 
a  stigma  on  nearly  all  the  eminent  citizens  of  the 
South,  and  a  disability  on  the  constituencies.  In 
South  Carolina  and  in  some  other  States  it  would 
have  been  impossible,  under  the  terms  of  the 
Amendment,  to  find  a  representative  who  had 
deserved  or  acquired  the  confidence  of  his  fellow- 
citiziens.  It  was  highly  improbable  that  the  Soathera 
Legislatures  wodd  accept  a  Constitutional  Amend 
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ment  which  dijiquaMed  the  jgreat  majoritv  ot  their 
own  bodiis.  The  Border  States,  as  well  as  the 
membera  of  the  late  Confederacy,  have  hitherto 
refused  theii*  assent  ;  and  unless  Congress  a^umea 
that  the  Union  consists  for  the  present  of  the 
Nortliern  States  alone,  there  is  no  prospect  of  any 
fufjtlwer  diange  in  tho  Constitution.  At  the  end  of 
the  Session  delegates  from  Tennessee  were  admittetl 
to  the  privilege  of  seats  in  Congiess,  and  the  single 
exception  to  the  policy  of  exclusion  furnished  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  anomalies  which  result 
from  a  provisional  or  dictatorial  system  of  legialii- 
tion.  The  constituency  of  Tennessee  was  formed 
by  Mr.  Axdrew  Johnson,  as  military'  govetuor  of 
a  minority  of  the  citizens,  and  the  senator  who 
represents  the  State,  having  held  office  under  tho 
Confederate  Government,  has  been  admitted  to  take 
his  seat  by  special  resolution.  The  victorious 
North  is  morally  justified  in  treating  Reconstruc- 
tion as  a  bargain  or  a  treaty  i-ather  than  as  a  ques- 
tion of  constitutional  law  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
enforce  voluntary  and  cheerful  reunion.  Present 
and  prospective  loyalty  would  have  been  more 
certainly  msured  if  past  differences  had  been  coa* 
signed  to  obiivioru 

The  President,  although  at  the  commencement 
of  his  term  of  office  he  had  inclined  to  extreme 
severity,  soon  relapsed  into  the  Southern  and 
Democratic  predilections  of  liis  former  political 
career.  He  sanctioned  the  formation  of  &tat« 
Governments,  ho  urged  upon  Congress  the  readmis 
sion  of  Southern  representatives  and  Senators,  and 
he  rejected  by  his  veto  a  Bill  for  prolonging  the 
powers  of  the  Frecdmen's  Bureau.  An  attempt  to 
organize  a  coalition  of  the  moderate  Republicitns 
with  the  Democrats  in  support  of  the  President 
ended  in  signal  failure.  The  so-called  National 
Union  party  held  a  Convention  at  Chicago,  which 
passiftd  imanimona  rfisolntions  in  favour  of  iTOitiu&- 
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diate  Reconstruction  ;  but  at  the  subsequent  elec- 
tions the  Democrats  supported  candidates  of  their 
own  party,  and  the  Kepublican  seceders,  loudly 
denounced  by  their  former  associates  and  slighted 
by  their  new  allies,  found  it  expedient  to  fall  back 
into  the  ranks  of  the  majority.  The  Pkesidenx 
had,  in  the  meantime,  discredited  his  own  cause  by 
a  series  of  intemperate  and  undigiiitied  attacks  upon 
liis  adversaries.  On  WA.sJiiNc;TON'rf  birthday,  he 
told  a  street  assemblago  in  .the  capital  that  the 
loaders  of  Congress  were  plotting  against  his  life, 
and  in  a  political  tour  through  several  of  the 
Northern  States  he  oliended  even  his  own  adherents 
by  the  violence  and  ribaldry  of  his  language.  On 
one  occasion  he  ventured  to  denounce  Congress  as 
a  usurping  body  which  represented  oidy  a  section 
of  the  Federal  Kepublic.  It  is  not  Surprising  that 
his  adversaries  answered  his  challenge  by  threats  of 
impeacliment,  or  that  the  majority  of  the  eltreme 
Republicans  was  consolidalod  and  encouraged,  while 
the  President  found  himself  condemned  to  help- 
lessness and  isolation.  In  the  autumn  elections 
every  Northern  State  gave  a  majority  to  the 
Republican  party,  although  the  Democrats  polled 
1,800,000  out  of  4,000,000  votes.  In  the  40th  Con- 
gress, which  will  assemble  in  March,  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  opposed  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two- 
thirds  in  either  House  ;  and  even  in  the  outgoing 
Congress,  which  met  again  in  December,  the 
dominant  party  is  strong  enough  to  pass  all  its 
measures  over  the  Presidential  veto.  Congress  will 
probably  reduce  the  Southern  States  to  the  condi- 
tion of  Territories,  and  it  will  then  confer  the  fran- 
chise on  the  negroes  and  on  the  small  section  of  the 
Federalist  whites.  Time  will,  perhaps,  show 
whether  it  is  possible  to  coerce  into  loyalty  or  to 
hold  in  permanent  subjection  six  or  seven  milliona 
of  American  citizens  ;  but  before  the  experiment 
has    been    fuUv    tried    the    relative     strenerth    of 
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Northern  parties  may  not  improbably  be  reversed, 
and  the  Democrats  may  be  anxious  to  secure  their 
own  recovered  supremacy  by  the  aid  of  their  ancient 
Southern  allies.  One  unexpected  result  of  Seces- 
sion and  of  the  Ci\'il  War  consists  in  the  increased 
power  of  Congress  and  in  the  corresponding  diminu- 
tion of  the  President's  authority.  Before  the  war 
the  Senate  exercised  only  occasional  control,  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  little  more  than 
a  Debating  Club.  The  limited  functions  of  the 
Federal  Government  were  almost  exclusively  ad- 
ministered by  the  President,  except  on  rare  occa- 
sions of  legislation  for  the  establishment  of  Terri- 
tories, for  the  admission  of  States,  or  for  abortive 
compromises  between  the  North  and  the  South. 
The  vast  and  rapid  increase  of  Federal  power  is 
now  accompanied  by  the  rise  of  Congress  to  the 
position  of  a  Sovereign  Assembly,  Notwithstand- 
ing the  express  prohibitions  of  the  Constitution,  the 
Republican  leaders  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House 
claim  a  Parliamentary  omnipotence  which  is,  per- 
haps, necessary  under  existing  circumstances, 
although  it  conflicts  with  American  theories  and 
precedent.  The  policy  of  the  Union  is  drifting 
rapidly  away  from  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  docu- 
ment which  was  once  supposed,  like  the  will  of 
Swift's  famous  testator,  to  provide  for  all  the  con- 
tingencies of  national  life.  The  doctrine  of 
historical  development  is  more  indispensable  to  a 
great  Commonwealth  than  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  If  a  Constitution  is  not  large  enough,  it 
must  be  stretched  till  it  fits,  and  narrow  dogmas 
must  be  extended  by  supplementary  tradition,  or 
by  a  liberal  canon  of  interpretation.  Mr.  Suiviner 
has  repeatedly  asserted  that  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution virtually  enacted  universal  suffrage  for 
negroes  and  for  whites,  although  they  were  as- 
suredly unconscious  of  any  similar  intention.  In 
tha   fiajme  lemsa   tbo   Pofs'a  latest   dofi;ma   waa 


impUcitlj*    contained    in    the     preaching    o*     the 
-AiJosiles. 

!The  foreign  poliory  of  the  American  Government 
hjw  been  confined  to  a  modified  toleration  of  the 
Fenian  conspiracy-,  to  an  adjournment  under  protest 
of  the  Alabama  demands,  and  to  a  more  active 
interference  in  Mexican  affairs.  A  year  ago  the 
Iknperor  of  the  French,  wisely  3'ielding  to  obvious 
necessity,  agreed  to  withdraw  his  forces  from 
Hoxico,  and  to  abandon  his  not  ungenerous  designs 
fTt?r  the  regeneration  of  that  unhappy  country.  The 
partisans  of  Juarjei^  encouraged  by  their  approach - 
rng  triumph,  have  pressed  on  the  retreating  French 
and  Imperialists,  until  the  greater  part  of  the  entire 
territory  has  been  restored  to  its  rmer  anarchy.  , 
The  final  departure  of  the  French  army  has,  for 
BCiilitarj'  reasons,  been  postponed  from  the  autumn 
tQ  the  following  spring,  in  spite  of  remonstrances 
op  the  part  of  Mr.  Seward,  which  were  perhaps 
intended  rather  to  satisfy  his  fellow-citizens  than  to 
influence  the  decisions  of  France.  The  American 
Government  has  lately  sent  a  Minister  to  Juakez, 
accompanied  by.  General  Shermai"?,  who  is  probably 
directed  to  arrange  the  conditions  of  possible  mili- 
tary aid.  The  experiment  of  a  Latin  Empire  in  the 
West  was  doomea  to  inevitable  failure  when  the 
^^mcrican  Civil  "War  ended  in  the  complete  triumph 
zk'\  the  North.  Tlie  duty  of  protectmg  order  and 
tdviii^tion  in  Mexico  now  devolves  on  the  United 
btatcs,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  American 
energy  may  succeed  in  a  task  which  will  never  be 
accomplished  by  indigenous  resources.  For  the 
pjresent  the  people  of  the  United  states  will  pro- 
bably prefer  the  establishment  of  a  protectorate  to 
the  annexation  of  the  Northern  provinces.  In  the 
rest  of  the  Continent  their  claim  of  exclusive  con- 
trol requires  no  immediate  assertion  in  practice, 
T^e  war  of  Chili  and  Peru  with  Spain  has  been 
t^rc^inated  by  a  reference  to  the  mediation  of  Eng' 
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land  and  Fi-ance,  and  a  more  remote  contest  of 
Faraway  with  a  confederacy  of  the  Empire  of 
Brazil  and  of  the  Republics  at  the  mouth  of  th© 
PUit*  proceeds  without  any  European  interren- 
tion. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year  has  been 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  by 
the  masterly  policy  of  Count  Bismarck,  and  by  the 
brilliant  exploits  oi  the  Prussian  army.  The  conl- 
pletion  of  Italian  unity  was  an  episode  only  second 
in  magnitude  to  the  principil  transaction.  Venice 
was  conquered  for  Italy  by  Prussian  arms  on  the 
plains  of  Bohemia,  but  the  victory  n)ight  have  tieen 
doubttul  if  the  flower  of  the  Austrian  army  had  not 
been  detained  to  oppose  the  Italian  forces  on  the 
Mincio  and  the  Po.  The  ancient  rivalry  between 
the  two  great  German  Powers  had  long  been  tend- 
ing to  a  tinal  struggle.  Only  two  years  liave  passed 
wuce  the  Austrian  Government  unwillingly  joined 
in  the  seizure  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  to  prevent 
Prussia  from  assuming  the  exclusive  championship 
of  Germany  against  Denmark.  The  easy  conquest 
of  the  provinces  provided  a  fresh  subject  of  dispute 
between  two  joint  possessors  whose  interests 
and  opportunities  of  advantage  were  altogether 
unequal.  At  it  was  impossible  to  annex  any  por- 
tion of  the  Duchies  to  the  Lnperial  dominions,  it 
was  the  policy  of  Austria  to  favour  either  the 
hereditary  claimant  or  the  alleged  rights  of  the 
Diet,  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  ambitious 
designs  of  the  Prussian  Minister.  Wlten  King 
William  mat  the  Emperor  Fka^jcis  Joseph  at 
Gastein,  in  the  summer  of  1865,  Count  Bismarck: 
was  ready  and  eager  to  bring  the  dispute  to  a  crisis. 
Embarrassed  by  the  scruples  of  his  Sovereign,  he 
succeeded  in  effecting  a  temporary  arrangement 
which  could  scarcely  fail  to  produce  a  final  rupture. 
Prussia  assumed  the  provincial  administration  df. 
Holstein.   while    Austria  was    relegated    into   tlfs 
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remoter  district  of  Sc hies  wig.  The  expectation 
that  the  two  adjacent  Governments  would  pursue 
contrary  lines  of  policy,  an3  that  Austria  would  be 
impatient  to  terminate  an  irksome  and  anomalous 
state  of  affairs,  was  not  disappointed.  The  pro- 
posals of  Austria  for  submission  to  the  arbitration 
of  the  Diet  were  steadily  rejected  by  Prussia,  and 
reciprocal  complaints  were  speedily  followed  by 
ostentatious  armaments  on  the  part  of  Austria  and 
by  more  serious  and  determined  preparations  on  the 
side  of  Prussia.  In  February  and  March  frequent 
rumours  of  war  alternated,  as  is  customary  on  the 
•ve  of  great  conflicts,  with  real  or  pretended 
attempts  at  negotiation,  and  with  rival  protesta- 
tions of  peacable  intentions.  As  soon  as  the  proba- 
bility of  a  German  war  became  apparent,  all  Italy 
unanimously  insisted  that  the  Government  should 
not  lose  the  opportunity  of  wresting  Venetia  from 
Austrian  possession.  The  alliance, which  was  after- 
wards embodied  in  a  formal  compact,  pre-existed 
in  the  common  interest  of  Prussia  and  Italy,  and 
in  the  resolute  determination  of  the  Italian  people. 
Before  the  middle  of  May  the  three  Powers  were 
all  openly  preparing  for  war,  and  the  ambiguous 
intentions  of  France  were  watched  with  anxious 
curiosity.  It  was  known  that  Couni  Bismarck  had 
visited  the  Emperor  Napoleon  in  the  previous 
autumn,  and  the  interview  at  Biarritz  recalled  the 
memory  of  the  celebrated  agreement  which  Cavour 
formally  concluded  at  Plombi^res.  The  neutrality 
of  France  was  indispensable,  and  the  Prussian 
Alinister  is  believed  to  have  bid  higli  for  non-inter- 
vention, ofiering  to  connive  at  the  annexation  of 
Belgium.  His  proposed  concessions  on  behalf  of 
Germany  were  not  equally  liberal,  but  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  was  persuaded  that  Prussia  would  yield 
the  coal-field  of  Saarbriick,  and  that  some  altera- 
tions of  the  frontier  would  be  granted  in  the  north- 
east.    The  ambitious  wolects  or  Prussia  w«r«  iea» 
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/avourably  regarded  by  ordinary  French  politicians. 
In  the  month  of  April,  towards  the  close  of  the  pro- 
longed debates  on  the  Address,  the  Legislative  Body 
expressed  strong  and  general  hostility  to  the  union 
and  aggrandizement  of  Germany  ;  and  M.  Thiers 
represented,  with  characteristic  ability  and  narrow- 
ness, the  traditional  opinion  that  the  greatness  of 
France  is  correlative  to  the  weakness  and  subdivi- 
sion of  all  neighbouring  States.  An  Austrian 
alliance  would  have  been  approved  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Body,  and  perhaps  by  the  nation  at  large  ;  bu< 
the  Emperor  is  in  advance  of  his  subjects,  and  he 
especially  resented  the  ill-disguised  censure,  on  his 
policy.  In  a  speech  delivered  a  few  days  afterwards 
at  Auxerre,  the  Emperor  spoke  of  his  critics  in  the 
Legislative  Body  with  sarcasm  and  contempt,  declar- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  his  own  purpose  of  abolish- 
ing the  Treaties  of  1815  by  furthering  the  re-adjust- 
rnent  of  the  balance  of  power,  on  the  understanding 
that  France  should  be  entitled  to  an  equivalent  for 
every  addition  to  the  dominions  of  foreign  States, 
The  Emperor's  imprudent  language  excited  grave 
uneasiness  for  the  independence  ot  Belgium,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  encouraged  the  designs  oF  Prussia. 
A.  subsequent  proposal  of  a  Congress  or  Conference, 
which  had  never  been  seriously  pressed,  was  with- 
drawn on  the  refusal  of  Austria  to  discuss  any 
alienation  or  exchange  of  territory.  The  plan  of  a 
Conference  was  finally  abandoned  in  the  first  days 
of  June,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  Austrian 
Government,  iieglecting  the  warnings  of  their  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, rashly  precipitated  a  Tupturo 
before  their  army  was  ready  for  action.  The 
majority  of  the  Diet,  alarmed  by  the  menaces  of 
Prussia,  and  irritated  by  the  continuance  of  the 
Provisional  Administration  in  the  Duchies,  relied 
on  the  supposed  strength  of  Austria,  and  deter- 
mined to  support  her  pretensions.  The  numbers 
of  the  Austrian  army  were  popularly  estimated  at 
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half  a  million  ;  General  Benisdek  was  believed  to 
be  an  abler  commander  than  any  of  his  Prussiau 
rivals  ;  and  Bavaria,  Wilrtemberg,  Hanover,  and 
Saxonv,  with  other  minor  States,  were  expected  to 
bring  large  contingents  into  the  fif  Id.  The  quality 
of  the  Prussian  troops  and  of  their  Genei-als  was 
rashly  underrated,  and  it  was  believed,  on  plausible 
grounds,  that  the  warlike  policy  of  the  IVIinister  was 
distasteful  to  the  majority  of  the  people.  For  three 
or  four  years  the  King  had  been  engaged  in  a  con- 
flict with  the  flouse  of  Deputies  on  the  organization 
of  the  army.  Successive  Budgets  providi^^g  for  an 
extended  period  of  service  were  enforced  by  Royal 
prerogative  after  they  had  been  rejected  by  the 
House  ;  the  privilge  of  free  Parliamentary  speech 
was  endangered  by  Government  prosecutions,  in 
spite  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  Count  Bismarck  ou 
ail  occasions  expressed  his  contempt  for  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  who  in  turn  protested  with 
equal  hrmness  and  temper  against  the  usurpations 
of  the  Ckown.  The  Minister  trusted  to  victory  for 
the  justification  of  all  irregularities  committed  in 
the  organization  of  the  army.  The  patriotism  of 
the  solaiers  who  formed  the  Line  and  the  Reserve 
was  a  suflicient  guarantee  for  their  conduct  in  the 
field.  Count  von  Roon,  Minister  of  War,  had 
broug  t  the  army  itself  and  the  accessories  of  the 
service  into  a  condition  of  perfect  efficiency  ;  and 
General  von  Moltke,  chief  ot  the  King's  Staff,  had 
arranged  all  the  movements  of  the  campaign  while 
the  enemy  was  wasting  energy  in  political  intrigues 
and  miscalculating  the  time  required  for  the  con- 
centration of  the  army.  The  possession  of  the  only 
breech-loading  musksts  in  Euro^  increased  the 
confidence  of  the  Prussian  troops,  who  had  proved 
in  the  short  Danish  campaign  the  advantage  of 
exceptional  rapidity  of  fire.  Having  prepared  all 
the  elements  of  success,  and  having  arranged  all  his 
ooTubinations   with    the     nicest     accuracy.    Count 


Bismarck   confidently  awaited  the    assault  of    his 
adversary'. 

On  the  14th  of  June  the  IHet,  on  the  motion  of 
Austria,  voted  the  mobilization  of  the  army,  with  a 
view  to  Federal  execution  in  Holstein.  The 
Prussian  Government  replied  by  a  declaration  that 
the  German  (Confederation  was  dissolved,  and  on 
the  18th  it  declared  war  against  Austria.  The 
Italian  declaration  of  war  followed  on  the  19th,  but 
Prussia  ha-d  already  secured  many  of  the  objects  of 
the  war.  On  the  16th  Pnissian  troops  entered 
Hanover,  Hesse  Cassel,  and  Hesse  Darmstadt,  and 
three  columns,  according  to  a  preconcerted  plan, 
advanced  by  as  many  dinerent  routes  into  Saxony. 
The  confe<(erat€s  of  Ausfcria  were  paralysed  by  the 
suddenness  of  the  attack.  The  Bavarians,  who 
were  to  have  taken  part  in  the  operations  with 
100,000  men,  were  not  ready  before  the  end  of  tho 
ca,rnpaign.  A  Federal  army  which  covered  Frank- 
foirt  remained  inactive  until  the  Austrians  had  been 
crushed,  and  the  Hanoverians,  after  engaging  in  a 
useless  combat  for  the  vindication  of  their  military 
honour,  surrendered  to  the  Prussian  Generals. 
Schleswig  and  Holstein,  with  all  Western  Germany 
north  of  the  Main,  were  conquered  almost  without 
a  blow  ;  b  it  the  easy  defeat  of  the  minor  Confede- 
rates would  have  been  unprofitable  if  the  fortune  of 
war  in  tho  principal  campaign  had  been  favourable 
to  Austria.  Marshal  Benedek  had  been  compf^lled 
by  the  premature  action  of  his  Government  to  allow 
the  Prussians  to  anticipate  him  in  the  occupation  of 
Dresden.  The  Saxon  army  retired  before  superior 
forces  to  join  the  Austrians  in  Bohemia,  and  alone 
among  the  contingents  of  the  smaller  States  per- 
formed good  service  to  the  common  cause.  Pnnce 
Frederick  Charles  advanced  rapidly  through 
Saxony  towards  the  Bohemian  passes,  while  the 
Prince  of  Prussia  moved  in  a  parallel  line  through 
Silesia  to  the  Eastern  openings  in  the  mountains. 
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Both  armies  combined  their  movements  with  the 
aid  of  constant  telegraphic  communication,  and 
General  von  Moltke  directed  the  course  of  tho 
campaign  from  head-quarters  at  Berlin,  joining  tho 
anny  in  company  with  the  King  only  on  the  eve  of 
the  decisive  battle.  Some  military  writers  hold 
that  Marshal  Bexedek  might  have  defeated  tho 
PnissLan  columns  in  detail  as  they  issued  from  tho 
mountain  passes  into  the  plains  of  Bohemia.  On 
tho  other  side  it  is  urged  that  failure  would  have 
exposed  the  Austrian  army  to  severance  from  its 
base  of  operations,  and  to  the  risk  of  absolute  ruin. 
In  a  succession  of  combats  during  the  last  week  of 
June  the  Prussians  uniformly  obtained  the  advan- 
tage, cither  through  the  superiority  of  their  small 
arms,  or  as  a  consoquence  of  tho  bettor  and  more 
uniform  quality  of  their  troops.  The  Italian  regi- 
ments in  the  Austrian  service  were  disaffected,  and 
tlie  Hungarians  were  lukewarm  in  the  Imperial 
cause.  Tho  best  portion  of  the  army,  consisting 
cliiefly  of  German  soldiers, was  occupied  in  winning 
barren  triumphs  in  Venetia,  while  tiie  destiny  of 
the  Empire  depended  on  the  result  of  the  Bohemian 
campaign.  Nevertheless,  in  the  final  struggle 
victory  for  a  time  seemed  doubtful  and  Bexedek 
only  yielded  to  overwhelming  numbers.  HaA-ing 
sustained  a  check  at  Nachod  from  General 
Heewarth,  who  commanded  the  Prince  of 
Prussia's  advance,  the  Austrian  commander  aban- 
doned the  hope  of  preventing  a  junction  of  the 
Prussian  armies,  and  after  some  minor  engage- 
mentSjin  a  district  already  famous  in  the  campaigns 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  he  took  up  a  position  at 
Sadowa,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  which  in 
that  neighbourhood  flows  from  north  to  south.  On 
the  morning  of  the  3d  of  July  the  army  of  Prince 
Frederick  Charles,  nominally  commanded  by  the 
King  in  person,  commenced  the  attack  on  the 
Austrian  Hues,    Towards  the  middle  of  the  day. 
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wTien  fortune  was  inclining  to  tho  Anstrians,  the 
Prince  of  Prussia,  having  inarched  at  early  dawn, 
came  into  line,  like  Blucher  at  Waterloo,  on  the 
left  wing  of  the  Prussian  army.  The  Austrian 
centre  at  Chlum  was  broken,  and  it  only  remained 
for  Uenedek  to  commence  a  hasty  retreat.  Bui 
for  the  slackness  of  the  Prussian  cavalry  in  pursuil 
the  Austrians  would  have  been  destroyed  oi 
scattered,  but  Benedek  crossed  the  Elbe  in  safety 
with  the  remains  of  his  force,  and  he  eventually 
halted  at  Olmlitz.  The  numbers  engaged  at  Sadowa 
were  as  great  as  at  Leipsic,  and  the  results  were  as 
decisive  as  those  of  Waterloo.  The  long  contest 
between  the  Houses  of  Hafsburg  and  Hohex- 
ZOLLERN  has  ended  with  a  fortnight's  campaign  and 
with  one  great  battle.  Tho  Austrian  Government 
found  it  impossible  to  reorganize  their  beaten  army, 
and  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  ask  further 
aid  from  the  discontented  provinces.  Bohemia  and 
Moravia  displayed  alarming  indifference  ;  Hungary 
was  more  activeh'  disaffected,  and  even  in  Vienna 
itself  popular  feeling  was  opposed  to  useless  efforts 
and  sacrifices.  Within  a  day  or  two  from  the  battle 
of  Sadowa  the  Austrian  Government  made  an  awk- 
ward overture  for  peace  by  suddenly  surrendering 
Venetia  to  the  Emperor  of  the  Frexch. 

In  Italy  the  honour  of  the  Austrian  arms  had 
been  exceptionally  sustained.  As  soon  as  war  was 
declared,  General  Dell  a  Marmora,  resigning  his 
office  as  Prime  Minister  to  Baron  Ricasoli,  took 
the  command,  under  the  King,  of  one  division  of 
the  regular  army,  while  General  Cialdini,  with 
100,000  men,  prepared  to  cross  the  Lower  Poon  the 
east  of  the  Quadrilateral  fortresses.  On  the  24th 
of  June  the  King  and  Bella  Marmora  crossed  the 
Mincio  in  force  ;  but  it  is  still  uncertain  whether 
their  movement  was  originally  intended  as  a  feint 
to  cover  the  passage  of  Cialdini.  The  first  corps 
of  the  Kinq's  army  nj^rcbing  againsOho^raikpa^ 
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bet-vreen  Peschiera  and  Verona  was  attaclced  and 
overthrown  by  the  main  body  of  the  Austrians. 
Other  portions  of  the  Italian  army  were  not  in  time 
to  support  their  comrades,  and  aftsr  a  gallant 
struggle,  in  which  the  valour  of  the  soldiers  offered 
some  compensation  for  the  faults  of  the  Generals, 
the  Kiyr,  was  obliged  to  retreat  across  the  Mincio, 
and  CiALDiNi  necessarily  remained  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Po.  The  battle  of  Custozza  inflicted 
severe  disappointment  on  the  Italians,  and  the 
attainment  of  tlie  great  object  of  the  war  has  but 
partially  relieved  their  vexation.  Their  irritation 
was  increased  by  the  strange  conduct  of  the 
Austrian  Government  in  surrendering  Venetia,  not 
to  Italy,  but  to  France.  This  useless  act  of  homage 
had  been  unwisely  extorted  by  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  with  the  double  result  of  alienating  the 
Italians,  who  substantially  profited  by  the  transfer, 
and  of  proving  his  o^^'^l  inability  to  reward  by  any 
substantial  service  the  unbecoming  deference  »f 
Austria.  In  answer  to  the  announcement  of  the 
surrender  of  Venetia,  the  Prussian  and  Italian 
Governments  simultaneously  declared  their  deter- 
mination to  prosecute  the  war,  but  Italy  was  not 
destined  to  acquire  military  glory  in  addition  to 
territorial  aggrandizement.  After  the  battle  of 
Custozza  neither  Della  MaPvMOra  nor  Cialdini 
attempted  any  active  "  operations,  and  Garibaldi 
fighting  in  the  Italian  Tyrol,  with  an  undisciplinfd. 
and  ill-supplied  force  of  Volunteers,  failed  to  obtain 
any  considerable  success.  The  national  mortitica- 
tion  was  largely  increased  by  the  defeat  of  Admiral 
Persano  by  Admiral  Tegethoff  in  a  naval  action 
near  the  island  of  Lissa.  The  Italians  have  now 
learnt  by  painful  experience  that  patriotic  enthu- 
siasm is  an  inadequate  substitute  for  strategic  skill 
and  for  administrative  \ngour.  The  Prussians  had 
prepared  beforehand  all  the  conditions  of  success, 
and  thev  were  governed  by  a  statesman  who  knew 
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now  to  use  great  resources.  The  Austrian  army 
was  finally  assembled  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Danube,  as  if  to  cover  Vienna  ;  but  the  Govern- 
ment yielded  to  the  con^-iction  that  further  resist- 
ance was  impossible,  and  preliminaries  of  peace 
were  arranged  on  the  21st  of  J  nly  and  signed  on 
the  2Gth.  'Ihe  terras  of  peace  were  perhaps  harsh, 
but  they  were  dictated  by  prudent  foresight,  as  it 
was  indispensable  to  assert  the  exclusive  supremacy 
of  Prussia  in  Germany.  With  the  exception  of 
Venetia,  which  had  been  already  relinquished,  no 
Austrian  territory  was  surrendered  ;  but  Austria 
was  forced  to  relinquish  all  Federal  connexion  with 
the  German  States.  For  the  extinct  German  League 
two  new  confederacies  of  unequal  magnitude  Were 
for  the  time  created.  To  the  north  of  the  Main, 
Prussia  was  to  exercise  military  and  diplomatic  con- 
trol, while  ISoutiiern  Germany  was  prohibited  from 
forming  any  political  connexion  with  Austria.  No 
stipulations  in  favour  of  the  allies  of  Austria  were 
admitted  ;  but,  in  deference  to  the  intercession  of 
France,  Saxony  was  allowed  to  retidn  a  qualified  or 
nominal  independence.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
the  Austrian  Empire  will  survive  the  shock  of 
Sadowa.  The  Emperor  still  hesitates  to  concede 
the  Hungarian  demand  for  separate  and  indepen- 
dent administration  ;  in  Bohemia  he  is  urged  to 
establish  national  institutions,  and  in  Galicia  he  is 
disturbed  by  Russian  intrigues  against  the  douiinant 
Polish  race.  Even  the  German  Provinces  waver  in 
their  loyalty  to  the  Imperial  House,  since  their 
personjd  allegiance  has  become  incompatible  with 
their  relations  to  the  rest  of  Germany.  The  onlj 
advantage  which  Austria  has  obtained  by  the  wai 
consists  in  the  relinquishment  of  a  dangerous  and 
costly  position  in  Italy.  The  Italians,  on  the  other 
hand,  notv,ithstanding  the  wounds  inflicted  on 
their  self-esteem,  have  now  the  opportunity  of 
re.'iuciuar  their  army, and  they  ai-e  relieved  from  the 
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presence  of  any  forei^er  in  the  Peninsula.  The  Em- 
peror Napoleon  insisted  on  the  idle  and  obnoxiou? 
ceremony  of  an  appeal  to  universal  suffrage,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Yenetia,  including  the  clergy  and  the 
Bishops  themselves,  unannnously  annexed  the 
province  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  Tiie  only 
exception  to  the  national  sovereignty  now  consists 
in  tlie  city  of  Rome  and  in  the  narrow  dominions 
of  the  Holy  See.  In  pursuance  of  the  Convention 
of  September,  1864,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  has 
withdra\vn  the  French  garrison,  and  the  Pope  is 
defended  only  by  a  small  army  of  mercenaries  and 
by  the  engagements  of  the  Italian  Government.  At 
present  he  stiows  no  inclination  to  reconcile  himself 
to  Italy,  and  he  hfis  on  one  occasion  publicly  given 
way  to  undignified  anger  against  the  Emperor  of 
the  Fkench.  Barou  Kica>soli  and  his  colleagues 
have  prudently  allowed  the  exiled  Italian  Bishops 
to  return  to  their  sees,  and  they  offer  to  Pius  IX. 
unlimited  spiritual  liberty  on  condition  of  temporal 
recognition. 

The  Prussian  Government  has  consulted  the 
patriotic  feeling  of  Germany  by  raising  itself  to  the 
rank  of  a  great  national  Power.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  Schleswig  and  Holstein  were  secured 
without  a  blow  ;  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover,  the 
Electorate  of  Hesse  Cassel,  the  Duchy  of  Nassau, 
and  Hesse-Darmstadt,  north  of  the  Main,  Iiave 
been  since  annexed  to  Prussia.  In  the  other 
Northern  States  the  army  and  the  foreign  repre- 
sentation are  also  transferred  to  the  management 
of  Prussia,  and  the  Southern  Governments,  under 
the  pressure  of  their  subjects,  are  eagerly  applying 
for  Prussian  friendship  and  for  eventual  admission 
into  the  Confederacy.  After  the  brilliant  triumphs 
of  his  policy,  Count  Bismarck  has  acknowledged  the 
Parliamentary  rights  which  he  had  formerly  in- 
fringed, and  the  House  of  Deputies  has  wisely  con- 
doned acknowled£:ed  irre£:ularitiHs  iu  consideration 
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of  splendid  services.  A  North  German  Parliament  ia 
about  to  be  elected  by  the  inauspicious  method  of 
universal  suffrage  to  confirm  the  German  unity 
which  has  been  practically  attained.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  title  of  King  of  Germany  or  of 
Emperor  of  the  Romans  will  be  revived  in  favour 
of  the  Royal  House. 

The  rapid  giowth  of  Prussian  power  has  been 
regarded  with  ill-concealed  dissatisfaction  in 
France.  Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  either 
to  satisfy  popular  demands  or  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  a  practical  commentary  on  the  errors  of 
popular  opinion,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  formally 
applied  to  the  Prussian  Government  for  the  cession 
of  Saarbruck,  The  reply  that  it  was  impossible  to 
surrender  any  portion  of  German  territory  was  but 
a  new  version  of  the  maxim  that  a  strong  man 
armed  keeps  his  house  in  peace.  It  was  useless  to 
prolong  the  discussion,  nor  has  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  cause  to  reproach  himself  for  abstaining 
from  the  prosecution  of  an  impracticable  purpose. 
He  has  committed  but  two  errors  during  the 
German  war — in  his  menacing  speech  at  A.uxerre, 
and  in  his  acceptance  of  the  cession  of  Venetia  ; 
yet  it  is  certain  that  his  popularity,  and  the  general 
confidence  in  his  wisdom  and  fortune,  have  been 
shaken  by  the  Mexican  failure  and  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  great  German  Monarchy.  An  attempt 
to  reassure  opinion  by  a  reorganization  of  the  army 
appears  to  be  a  third  mistake.  On  the  idle  pretext 
of  a  possible  German  invasion,  the  French  Govern- 
ment proposes  to  embody  in  a  reserve  the  entire 
class  which  has  hitherto  been  liable  only  to  the 
chance  of  conscription.  The  scheme  would  pro- 
vide in  time  of  war  an  army  o^  1,250,000  men, 
including  a  mobilized  National  Guard  of  300,000. 
It  appears  that  modern  France  is  aware  of  the  grave 
social  and  moral  disadvantages  of  maintaining  an 
extravagantly  numerous  armv.      The    Emfekok's 
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project  is  universally  condemned,  and  it  is  believed 
that  even  the  Legislative  Body  will  hesitate  to  piiss 
tlie  necessary  Bills.  England  is  the  only  European 
State  of  the  first  order  which  really  needs  an 
increase  of  military  strength.  Continental  Govern- 
ments, with  tlieir  power  of  conscription,  already 
condemn  to  idleness  or  unprofitable  employment 
tao  large  a  part  of  the  population. 

The  great  events  of  the  German  and  Italian  wars 
have  thrown  into  the  shade  the  transactions  of 
secondary  Powers  ;  but  Spain  is,  perhaps,  on  the 
brink  of  a  revolution,  and  the  Eastern  Question  has 
been  aileoted  by  more  than  one  important  occur- 
rence. Early  in  tlie  year  a  military  insurrection, 
promoted  by  General  Prim,  was  defeated  rather  by 
the  inditicrence  of  ihe  aimy  than  by  the  vigour  of 
tlie  Government.  B\iiling  to  secure  the  adhesion  of 
the  garrison  of  Madrid,  Prim  effected  a  leisurely 
retreat  into  Portugal,  leaving  his  real  or  supposed 
icconiplivjes  to  be  punished  with  unsparing  severity. 
Marshal  Narva  ez, acting  in  concert  with  the  private 
advisers  of  the  Queex,  haa  established  an  un- 
scrupulous despotism,  disposing  of  all  his  adver- 
saries by  death  or  transportation.  The  time  has, 
happily,  passed  in  which  foreign  Powers  thought  it 
necessary  to  interfere  in  the  obscure  and  unintelligi- 
ble politics  of  Spain.  A  judicious  readiness  to 
acquiesce  in  accomplishbd  facts  has  been  exliibited 
on  the  opposite  extremity  of  Europe.  In  the  month 
of  February  Prince  Alexander  Couza  was  deposed 
by  an  insurrection  at  Bucharest,  and  Prince 
Charles  of  Hohenzollern,  a  remote  kinsman  of  the 
King  of  PRUSsiA,having  penetrated  into  the  country 
in  disguise,  was  elected,  with  apparent  unanimity, 
to  fin  the  vacant  Throne.  The  inhabitants  of  tliB 
Principalities  had  long  desired  a  ruler  who  should 
be  a  foreigner  of  Royal  or  Princely  blood.  Prince 
Charle-s  is  said  to  add  respectable  personal  qualities 
to  the  rcquiied  conditions  ;  and  the  English  and 


French  Obr^mments  have  pemLaded  the  rORTE  to 
grant  him  investiture  of  the  Principalities.  Russia 
remains  aloof,  notwithstanding  her  friendly  under- 
standing mth  Prussia,  with  the  intention  rather  of 
noting  the  breach  of  existing  treaties  than  of 
objecting  for  the  present  to  the  new  dynasty.  The 
estiiblishment  of  a  permanent  Government  in  the 
Danubian  Principalities  would,  however,  otler  a 
serious  obstacle  to  future  encroachments  on  the  side 
of  Turkey.  Russian  intrigues  are  probably  not 
inoperative  in  a  Cretan  insurrection  which  has  for 
several  months  defied  the  power  of  the  Ottoman 
Government.  The  movement  is  openly  fostered  by 
the  Greeks  of  the  Kingdom,  ana  it  may  possibly 
end  in  the  annexation  of  the  island  to  Greece-. 
France  has,  however,  hithert/O  discountenanced  the 
movement,  while  England  has  remained  neutral. 
The  American  Government  seems  disposed  to 
furnish  a  curious  commentary  on  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  by  taking  a  part  for  the  first  time  in  the 

Klitics  of  the  Levant.  An  obscure  passage  in  the 
iESir»ENT'8  Message  refers  either  to  the  Cretan 
insurrection  or  to  a  plan  for  establishing  a  naval 
station  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Tlie  recent  English  policy  of  withdrawing  as 
much  as  possible  from  foreign  complications  is  not 
likely  to  he  reversed  during  Lord  Siijf ley's  tenure 
of  office.  In  England  the  creation  of  a  North 
Crerman  Power  was  generally  regarded  with  satis- 
faction, not  unmixed  with  anxious  reflections  on 
the  comparative  weakness  of  a  small  volunteer 
army.  Political  attention  is  principally  directed  to 
domestic  questions,  and  more  especially  to  military 
organization  and  to  Parliamentary  Reform.  The 
position  of  Lord  Derby's  Government  is  necessarily 
tmd«>fined,  as  he  has  only  held  office  at  the  end  of  a 
Session  and  during  the  Recess.  The  disadvantage 
of  representin*?  a  minority  has,  perhaps,  been  virtu- 
ally removed  by  the  consequences  of  Mr.  Brigitc's 
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agitation.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  abroad  dnrinf? 
the  autumn,  and  his  future  intentions  have  not 
been  disclosed  ;  but  on  the  opening  of  the  Session, 
if  Mr.  Disraeli  should  propose  a  reasonablo 
measure  of  Roform,  Mr.  Gladstone  must  choose 
between  his  ''  former  colleagues  and  allies  "  and 
the  small  Parliamentary  section  which  follows  Mr. 
Bright.  The  great  body  of  Liberal  members  will 
prefer  the  settlement  of  the  Reform  controversy  to 
the  party  pretensions  which  were  paramount  in 
1859.  The  erection  of  the  necessary  edifice  is  more 
.'mportant  than  the  choice  of  a  presiding  hero  or  a 

Satron  saint.  The  conventional  right  of  Lord 
LussELL  and  Mr.  Gladstone  to  give  their  names 
to  a  Reform  Bill  has  been  waived  for  the  present 
by  the  errors  of  judgment  and  deficiency  in  tact 
which  caused  or  excused  the  defeat  of  the  Bill  of 
1806.  The  country  cares  little  whether  the  Con- 
servatives are  entitled  to  the  honour  of  performing 
a  task  which  has  become  indispensable  to  the 
national  welfare.  It  is  not  forgotten  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  passed  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, and  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  repealed  the  Corn 
Laws.  If  Lord  Derby,  by  reconciling  his  party  to 
a  liberal  extension  of  the  suffrage,  disarms  the 
demagogues  who  endanger  public  safety,  he  will  be 
at  liberty  to  settle  the  question  of  the  political 
consistency  of  himself  and  his  colleagues  with  his 
party,  with  his  conscience,  and  with  fiitur 
history. 

1867. 

The  political  and  commercial  gloom  in  which  the 
year  1867  commenced  still  hangs  over  its  close. 
The  sky,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  lately  said,  is  at  best  gray 
and  colourless,  and,  perhaps,  he  was  too  sanguine 
when  he  added  that  no  storms  are  impending.  The 
horizon  haa  thus  far  UQ\  be^n  cleaypd  bj  the  effects 
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of  his  great  legislative  experiment.  The  cheerful 
enthusiasm  which  attended  the  passing  of  the  Re- 
form Bill  of  1832  is  replaced  by  anxious  doubt  and 
general  distrust.  The  discontent  which  is  still 
cultivated,  by  political  agitators  in  England  is, 
perhaps,  superficial  or  factitious  ;  but  the  abuses  of 
Trades'  Unions  indicate  grave  social  disorganization, 
and  the  growing  insolence  of  the  Fenian  conspirators 
bodes  ill  for  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland.  Commerce 
and  credit  have  not  displayed  their  wonted  elasticity 
in  recovering  from  the  disasters  of  18CC.  A  rate  of 
discount  ranging  from  one  to  two  i3er  cent,  has 
failed  to  stimulate  enterprise  ;  and  the  fresh  dis- 
closures of  irregularity  and  unsoundness  in  tho 
afiairs  of  railways  and  other  joint-stock  under- 
takings have  discouraged  investment.  The 
embarrassments  of  the  Brighton,  of  the  North 
British,  of  the  Gr«at  Eastern,  of  the  Great 
Western,  and,  above  all,  of  the  Loudon,  Chatham, 
and  Dover,  and  the  doubts  which  have  arisen  a&  to 
the  financial  condition  of  the  Caledonian  Railway, 
press  heavily  on  the  credit  of  the  most  prudent  and 
prosperous  Companies.  The  rec«nt  failure  of  the 
Royal  Bank  of  Liverpool  has  once  more  illustrated 
the  peculiar  lisks  of  banks  administered  by  traders, 
whose  interest  in  obtaining  undue  accommodation 
is  hkely  to  prov^ail  over  their  regard  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  shareholders.  The  actual  or  probable 
collapse  of  the  French  Credit  Mobilier  has  thrown  dis- 
credit on  speculative  Finance  Companies;  and  ruinous 
litigation  under  the  Winding-up  Acts  produces  a 
reasonable  distrust  of  almost  all  undertakings 
which  dftpend  on  associated  capital.  As  production 
and  foreign  trade  have  not  suflered  in  the  same  pro- 
portion with  tho  transactions  of  the  Money-market, 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  derangement  of  credit 
and  suspension  of  confidence  affect  the  shadow 
rather  than  the  substance  of  national  prosperity, 
Nearly  all  the  embarrassed  Railway  Companies  will 
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gradually    retrieve    iiieii'    tuiciu-3    uy    tne    natural 
increase  of  traffic  and  by  the  abandonment,  by  ih© 

Ero\-isionfl  of  an  Act  of  last  Session,  of  burdenBome 
ranches  and  extensions,  and  painful  experienca 
cannot  but  suggest  some  practical  securities  against 
the  more  obvious  forms  of  joint-stock  mismanage 
ment.  A  more  permanent  and  formidable  danger 
awaits  English  industry  in  the  form  of  fals© 
economic  theories  which  purport  to  benefit  the 
working  classes  by  rendering  their  labour  dearei 
and  less  productive.  To  the  true  doctrine  which 
identifies  tlie  good  of  the  community  with  the 
enlightened  pursuit  by  each  person  of  his  own 
interests,  the  sophists  of  the  Trades'  Unions  have 
opposed  on  one  side  a  selfish  antagonism  of  classes, 
and  on  the  other  an  artificial  equality  among 
privileged  workmen.  The  criminal  violence  which 
IS  sometimes  used  to  enforce  an  arbitrary  and  un- 
natural law  proceeds,  by  a  natural  transition,  though 
not  in  logical  sequence,  from  the  fundamental  error 
of  a  protective  system  applied  to  labour.  The 
legitimate  objects  of  the  Trades\Unions  are  over- 
laid by  elaborate  attempts  to  handicap  ability  and 
industry,  and  to  exclude  competition.  When  it  is 
once  assumed  that  the  final  object  of  production  i^ 
not  to  supply  the  wants  of  consumers,  but  to  benefit 
the  producers,  prejudiced  artisans  readily  draw  the 
cona^usion  tliat  as  it  seems  their  interest  to  appro- 
priate the  largest  possible  share  of  the  profits  of 
industry  to  their  o\vn  class,  it  is  their  duty  tc 
divide  their  gains  among  themselves  with  approxi- 
mate equality,  A  complacent  consciousness  of  self- 
sacrifice  blinds  the  skilful  artisan  who  has  renounced 
the  advantage  of  his  own  ability  in  favour  of  his 
fellow- workman  to  the  injustice  he  may  have 
inflicted  on  his  employer,  to  the  harsh  exclusion  of 
unprivileged  competitors,  and,  above  all,  to  his 
voluntary  limitation  of  the  divisible  profits  oi 
industrv.     Private   as  well    as    Dublic    legislation 
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which  mns  counter  to  natural  laws  provokes  con- 
Ktant  resistance,  and  the  Trades'  Unions  have  often 
yielded  to  the  temptation  of  substituting  irrej^ular 
tyrann^y  for  moral  persuasion.  Early  in  th«  year  a 
Commission  was  appointed  to  consider  the  different 
questions  connected  with  Trades'  Unions  ;  and  a 
collatei'al  inquiry  into  outrages  which  had  been 
committed  at  Sheffield  led  to  the  alarming  revela- 
tion that  deliberate  murders  had  been  habitually 
perpetrated  by  the  officers  of  the  Sawgrinders' 
Umon  and  paid  for  out  of  the  common  fuF»ds  of  the 
Eociety.  A  similar  organization  among  the  brick- 
makers  and  bricklayers  of  Manchester  had  resulted 
in  crimes  scarcely  less  atrocious  ;  and  it  was 
perceived  that,  in  the  birthplace  and  metropolis  of 
Free  Trade,  the  importation  of  indispensable  build- 
ing materials  from  the  neighbouring  districts  was  in 
practice  strictly  pi-oliibited.  Crimes  committed  in 
maintenance  of  a  theory  seldom  want  apologists  ; 
but  the  Sheffield  outrages  might  have  been  deemed 
too  monstrous  to  be  avowed  or  palliated,  if  the 
members  of  the  inculpated  Union  had  not  openly 
sympathijzed  with  the  actual  murderers,  and  if 
educated  patrons  of  combination  had  not  publicly 
extenuated  atrocities  which  they  affected  faintly  to 
disapprove.  The  inquiries  of  the  Trades'  Umon 
Commission  have  already  shown  that  minute  and 
despotic  interference  with  the  arrangement  and 
processes  of  industry  is  more  mischievous  than  the 
occasional  resort  to  a  *'  strike."  In  two  or  three 
instances  during  the  year  workmen  have  been 
defeated  in  conflicts  with  their  employers  by  the  in- 
troduction of  competitive  labour  into  their  respec- 
tive trades.  The  Brighton  RaiUvay  Company,  after 
a  short  interruption  of  traffic,  adjusted  a  serious 
dispute  by  concessions  to  the  workmen.  The  North- 
Eastern  Company  baffled  a  similar  combination  by 
supplying  the  places  of  the  malcontents  from  with 
oat.    A  **  strike"  of  the  working  tailors  of  London 
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adroitly  timed  at  the  beginning  of  the  seaeon,  was 
maintained  through  the  summer  months  by  tlie  aid 
of  zealous  efforts  to  prevent  rivals  from  accepting 
emplojonent.  A  judicial  decision  that  organized 
annoyance  and  intimidation  constituted  an  indictable 
offence  at  last  put  an  end  to  the  **  strike  "  by 
crippling  the  machinery  on  which  it  depended  for 
existence.  The  best  chance  of  convincing  the  work- 
ing classes  of  their  economic  mistakes  is  to  be 
found  in  the  necessary  conflict  of  interests  between 
members  of  the  Union  and  strangers.  The  leaders 
of  the  Unions  wish  to  make  every  trade  a  close  cor- 
poration, differing  only  from  the  mediji'-val  guilds  in 
Its  hostility  to  the  employer  ;  nor  does  any  provi- 
sion for  the  excluded  multitude  form  a  part  of  the 
system.  The  daring  proposal  that  the  surplus 
population  of  the  towns  should  be  reabsorbed  by  the 
rural  districts  through  a  division  of  lands  has  but 
lately  been  sujfsiested  by  an  agitator  who  is  not  im- 
mediately connected  with  the  Union. 

The  Reform  League,  which  had  made  itself 
notorious  during  the  preceding  summer  and  autumn, 
was  enabled  by  the  mismanagement  of  an  amiable 
and  timid  IVIinister  to  obtain  an  apparent  triumph 
over  lawful  authority  by  holding  a  meeting  in  Hyde 
Park,  at  the  beginning  of  May,  in  defiance  of  a  pro- 
clamation. It  appeared,  on  a  legal  investigation, 
that  the  undisputed  rioht  of  the  Crown  to  exclude 
any  persons  from  the  Royal  Parks  waa  secured  only 
by  the  civil  remedy  of  an  action  for  trespass,  which 
would  be  entirely  useless  as  a  mode  of  preventing  a 
political  meeting.  At  the  last  moment  the  Govern- 
ment prudently  withdrew  an  impracticable  opposi- 
tion, and  the  meeting  passed  over  without  dis- 
turbance or  excitement.  It  has  pnobably  been  dis- 
covered that,  in  the  absence  of  definite  grievances, 
the  working  population  of  London  is  not  disposed 
to  waste  time  and  to  create  alarm  by  turbulent 
gatherings,    Ko  assemblages  of  the  kind  have  been 
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convenea  since  the  spring,  although  the  orators  of 
the  League  endeavoured  to  make  their  club  a  per- 
manent centre  of  promiscuous  agitation.  Their 
President  was  lately  forced  by  his  colleagues  to  retract 
a  hast}^  censure  of  Fenian  treason  and  murder  ;  yet 
there  is  little  reason  to  suppose  that  the  self-elected 
patriots  of  the  League  command  any  popular 
sympathy.  A  rival  association,  headed  by  Mr. 
Potter,  and  probably  representing  a  greater 
number  of  working  men,  excluded  the  League  from 
participation  in  a  festival  which  was  held  to 
celebrate  the  great  transfer  of  political  pdwer 
effected  by  the  Reform  Bill.  Notwithstanding  the 
progress  of  Democracy,  Englishmen  are  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  be  governed  by  the  vicious  agency  of  Poli- 
tical Clubs.  The  Fenian  organization,  with  its 
material  in  Ireland  and  its  root  in  the  United 
States,  might  well  cause  uneasiness,  if  it  had  not 
excited  astonishment  by  its  ntascrupiilous  and  un- 
paralleled audaoity.  Li  the  month  of  February, 
within  a  few  days  after  Ministers  had  announced 
the  early  restoration  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  to 
Irelaiid,  a  band  of  conspirators,  directed  by  former 
officers  of  the  American  army,  planned  a  surprise  of 
the  Arsenal  at  Chester  ;  and  when  their  designs 
were  casually  defeated.the  whole  body  escaped  with 
perfect  impunity.  The  attempt  to  commit  open 
acts  of  hostility  on  English  soil  at  first  excited 
incredulous  surprise  ;  but  later  experience  has 
shown  that  a  society  long  accustomed  to  law  and 
order  is  necessarily  unprepared  to  resist  acts  of 
abnormal  violence.  Soon  after  the  failure  of  the 
intended  attack  on  Chester,  the  Fenian  leaders  com- 
menced in  different  parts  of  Ireland  an  insurrection 
which  proved  completely  abortive.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dublin,in  Kerry^  and  at  Drogheda  half- 
armed  bodies  assembled  early  in  March  with  the 
obvious  purpose  of  compelling  the  Government  to 
dissinate  its  military  fouce.    The  army  was  laDidly 
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disposed  so  as  to  crush  any  attempt  at  rebellion;  but. 
its  services  wore  scarcely  needed.  The  admirable 
conduct  of  the  police  justified  the  confidence  which 
has  been  habitually  reposed  in  the  loyalty  and 
courage  of  a  purely  Irish  force.  Attacked  in  small 
detachments,  or  besieged  in  lonely  barracks,  the 
police  everywhere  repelled  and  defeated  their 
assailants  ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  insurrection  was 
crushed  almost  without  bloodshed,  while  many  of 
the  chief  conspirators  remained  in  the  custody  of 
the  law.  In  the  trials  which  followed,  the  juries, 
as  in  the  previous  year,  discharsred  their  duties  with 
impartial  firmness,  proving  that  the  middle  class 
was  still  generally  exempt  from  the  contagion  of 
treason.  After  some  hesitation,  the  Government, 
in  compliance  with  the  general  wish,  commuted  the 
capital  sentence  in  favour  even  of  the  chief  con- 
spirators, finding  a  fair  excuse  for  clemency  in  the 
abstinence  of  the  rebels  from  wanton  outrage,  and 
in  the  bloodless  collapse  of  the  insurrection. 

In  the  autumn  the  activity  of  the  conspirators 
was  once  more  transferred  to  England.  A  prison- 
van,  containing  two  Fenian  leaders  who  had  been 
arrested, was  attacked  in  the  suburbs  of  Manchester 
by  a  body  of  armed  men  ;  a  sergeant  of  police,  who 
refused  to  surrender  his  charge,  was  killed,  and  the 
prisoners  were  rescued,  although  several  of  the 
ringleaders  in  the  outrage  were  captured.  A  trial, 
under  a  Special  Commission  issued  early  in  Novem- 
ber, resulted  in  the  con\nctiou  of  the  principal  con- 
spirators for  murder,  and  of  ssveral  of  the  other 
rioters  for  minor  ofilences  ;  and,  in  accordance  with 
the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  sound  portion  of  the 
community,  the  man  who  fired  the  fatal  shot,  with 
two  of  his  armed  accomplices,  was  executed,  in 
spite  of  the  protests  of  their  rebellious  associates,  of 
tne  morbid  sympathy  of  demoralized  philanthropists, 
and  of  a  legal  quibble,  which  was  reproduced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  aftier  it  had  failed  at  the  trial 
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«o  perplex  the  vigorous  intellect  of  Mr.  Justice 
JBlackburn.  The  convicts,  as  a  last  resource,  had 
ali'ected  to  court  martyrdom  in  the  character  of  Irish 
patriots,  and  a  few  leeble  sentimentahsts  were  dis- 
posed to  extenuate  the  crime  of  murder  because  it 
was  identified  with  treason.  Any  moral  confusion 
of  right  and  wron?  which  might  have  disturbed 
popular  opinion  in  England  was  effectually  corrected 
by  the  extraordinaiy  insolence  of  the  disaffected 
Irish.  Before  the  execution  a  seditious  rabble, 
having  been  refused  an  interview  with  Mr.  Habdy, 
actually  held  a  meeting  at  which  treasonable 
speeches  were  delivered  widiin  the  walls  of  the 
Home  Office,  and,  by  inexplicable  weakness  on  the 
j.»art  of  the  Government,  the  ringleaders  were 
allowed  to  retire  without  interference  or  punish- 
ment. A  funeral  procession  in  honour  of  the 
victims  of  the  law  afterwards  disgraced  the  streets 
of  London,  and  the  same  method  of  defying  justice 
and  order  was  adopted  in  Ireland  on  a  larger  scale. 
The  plea  for  mercy  which  had  been  founded  on  the 
mixed  motives  of  the  JVIanchester  con\dcts  soon 
took  the  form  of  apologies  for  self-sacrificing  patriots 
and  of  open  threats  of  vengeance  against  England. 
"While  a  prosecution  was  pending  against  some 
Orangemen  in  the  North  who  had  violated  the 
Party  Processipns  Act,  the  Fenians  were  allowed  to 
celebrate  mock  funerals  in  Cork  and  other  towns, 
and  Lord  Dekby,  with  characteristic  levity,  excused 
the  Government  for  allowing  tlie  seditious  demon- 
strations by  a  gratuitous  assertion  in  the  House  of 
Lords  that  the  Fenian  processions  were  not  illegal. 
The  conspirators  profited  by  lu.n  admission  to 
arrange  additional  processions  m  Dublin  and  in  all 
the  principal  towns  of  Ireland,  while  their  news- 
papers were  filled  with  provocations  to  anarchical 
violence  and  to  civil  war.  It  was  not  till  the  second 
week  in  December  that  a  proclamation  was  issued 
against  the  Fenian  processions,  the  result  of  which 
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proved  that  the  boldness  of  the  rebels  haa  depended 
on  the  timidity  of  the  Uovemment.  The  audacious 
design  of  holding  similar  demonstrations  in  tho 
principal  towns  in  the  North  of  England  was 
abandoned  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  population  was  prepared  to  support  the 
local  authdiitios  in  maintaining  order.  At  Liver- 
pool the  Orangemen  announced  their  purpose  of 
suppressing  tho  Fenian  procession  by  force,  if  the 
magistrates  neglected  their  duty.  A  crowning  act 
of  atrocity  illustrated  the  close  connexion  between 
reckless  depravity  and  folly.  Encouraged  by  tlieir 
success  in  elevating  the  Manchester  murderers  into 
heroes  of  the  rabble,  the  conspirators  determined  on 
accomplishing  a  second  rescue  in  the  heart  of 
London.  It  was  thought  desirable  to  release  two 
of  their  accomplices,  who  were  contined  in  the 
Clerkenwell  House  of  Detention  under  a  remand, 
and  at  tho  same  time  to  strike  the  peaceable  popuhi- 
tion  with  terror.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  13th  of 
Pecember  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  wjis  exploded 
against  the  wall  of  the  prison,  making  a  breach 
through  which  the  prisoners  miglit  have  escaped  if 
they  had  not,  in  consequence  of  an  anonyous  warn- 
ing, been  removed  to  another  part  of  the  building. 
The  explosion,  as  the  authors  of  the  plot  must  have 
foreseen,  created  fearful  devastation  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Many  houses  were  paafcictlly  destroyed 
or  seriously  injured,  and  about  fifty  persons,  all  of 
the  poorer  class,  including  a  large  proportion  of 
women  and  children,  were  wounded,  maimed,  or 
killed.  Five  or  six  of  tho  sufferers  died  on  tho 
spot,  or  afterwards  in  the  hospital,  and  many  of  the 
survivors  will  feel  the  consequences  of  the  explosion 
for  life.  Although  tho  ClerKenwell  outrage  differs 
only  in  degree  from  the  Manchester  murder, 
promiscuous  slaughter  of  the  unoffending  occupiers 
of  a  back  lane  in  London  strikes  the  popular 
imagination  more  forcibly  than  n  revolver  fii'ed  at  a 
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constable.  The  certainty  that  tlio  cxplo5;ion  was 
planned  by  the  Aniericanized-Irish  who  manage  the 
Conspiracy  l^as  fileuccd  and,  pcrliaps,  tcmporariiy 
converted,  the  most  lawless  of  English  Deniagogucs, 
and  only  the  wildest  of  the  rebel  iournalists  in 
Ireland  take  tlio  opportunity  to  boast  of  the 
vengeance  which  has  been  inflicted  on  their 
enemies.  But  for  the  sufiering  and  losses  of  the 
poor  inhabitants  of  Clerkenwell,  the  Fenian  Gun- 
powder Plot  might  be  regarded  with  feelings  of  un- 
mixed complacency.  Unscrupulous  cruelty  may 
sometimes  serve  the  purpose  of  a  tyrant  or  of  a 
dominant  faction — as  in  the  svipprcssion  of  heresy 
by  Philip  II.,  or  in  the  establishment  of  Jacobin 
supremacy  by  the  guillotine  ;  but  the  results  of  the 
Old  Gunpowder  Plot,  of  the  supposed  murder  of 
Sir  Edmond  Bury  Godfrey,  and  of  the  recent 
assassination  of  Mr.  Lixcoln  might  have  taught 
even  Fenians  the  lesson  that  it  is  not  the  interest 
of  a  weak  minority  to  provoke  horror  and  moral 
aversion. 

The  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  history  of  the 
year  has  been  sustanied  by  an  untoward  complica- 
tion which  compelled  the  Government  to  call  Parlia- 
ment together  for  a  short  autumn  Session.  The 
Iving  or  Emperor  of  Abyssinia  has  for  some  time 
detained  in  captivity  several  Englisli  subiects, 
including  Captcim  Cameron,  who  held  a  Vice- 
Consulate  on  the  Egyptian  seaboard.  The  original 
3)rovocation  consisted  in  Lord  Russell's  neglect  to 
answer  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Emperor  Thko- 
DORUS  to  the  QuEEX  ;  and  the  cupidity  and 
irritability  of  an  uncivili/.ed  Potentate  probably 
suggest  many  other  motives  of  oppression.  Two 
years  since  Mr.  Hormuzd  Rassam,  a  Syrian  Chris- 
tian, who  had  been  employed  in  the  English  service, 
was  despatched  on  a  mission  to  effect  the  release  of 
the  prisoners  ;  but,  after  a  friendly  reception  from 
the  capricious  Chief  of  Abyssinia,  he  was  ultimately 
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compelled  to  shcaro  their  captivity.  The  propriety 
of  relcjisinc,'  the  prisoners  by  force  had  been  often 
urged  on  the  Government,  and  in  August  last  Lord 
Stanley  intimated  to  the  House  of  Commons  the 
possibility  of  an  Abyssinian  Expedition,  although 
no  decision  had  then  been  adopted.  A  fortnight 
later  Parliament  Avas  informed,  in  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne,  that  the  Government  liad  determined 
upon  war  ;  and  soon  afterwards  the  preparations 
were  actively  commenced.  The  change  in  the 
purpose  of  the  Government  seems  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  assurances  of  Mr.  Seymour  Fitz- 
gerald, (iovcrnor  of  Bombay,  that  a  sufficient  force 
could  be  despatched  to  Abyssinia  before  the  close 
of  the  year.  Sir  Robeiit  Napier,  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  Expedition,  recommended 
that  all  the  troops  should  be  drawn  from  the  Presi- 
dency of  Bombay  ;  and  an  army  of  more  than 
10,000  men,  furnished  with  elaborate  equipments, 
is  now  about  to  attempt  an  enterprise  in  which 
natural  obstacles  are  more  to  be  feared  than  armed 
resistance.  At  the  present  time  only  a  portion  of 
the  force  has  landed,  and  we  have  but  just  heard 
that  the  Commander-in-Chief  has  sailed  from  India. 
The  outlay  already  incurred  exceeds  two  millions, 
and  an  equal  sum  will  bo  required,  on  a  moderate 
estimate,  for  the  winter  campaign.  For  the  pro- 
vision of  supplies,  and  that  the  war  might  be 
sanctioned  by  Parliament,  it  became  necessary  to 
hold  a  short  Session  in  November.  There  were 
some  discrepancies  between  the  statements  by 
which  Lord  Derby  arid  Lord  Stanley  respectively 
explained  the  sudden  change  in  the  policy  of  the 
Government  ;  but,  although  Mr.  Lowe  strongly 
censured  the  conduct  of  Ministers  in  commencing 
the  war  without  Parliamentary  authority,  the 
House  of  Commons  was  rather  anxious  to  receive 
information  than  eager  to  criticize  facts  which  had 
bonntDa  irrevocable.     Sir  SxAFroRD  Northcote^  iUK^ 
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an  6ia,T)0l*at©  exposition  of  the  causes  of  the  war, 
and  of  the  preparations  of  the  Government, 
weakened  his  case  by  dwelling  on  the  expediency 
of  impressing  the  people  and  Princes  of  India  with 
the  power  and  resolution  of  England.  The  proper 
business  of  the  Session  was  accomplished  by  the 
addition  of  a  penny  in  the  pound  to  tlie  Income 
Tax,  and  by  the  assent  of  the  House  to  the  proposal 
that  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  war  should  be  defrayed 
from  the  balances  in  the  Exchequer.  In  the  event 
of  a  further  demand,  the  expense  of  the  war  will 
probably  be  distributed  in  the  same  proportions 
between  the  revenue  and  the  capital  account. 
Neither  House  was  disposed  to  discuss  ordinary 
political  questions  during  the  unseasonable 
autumn  Session  ;  but  Lord  Russell  forced 
upon  the  House  of  Lords  a  project  of  education  so 
crude  that  his  errors  were  exposed  by  the  Duke  of 
Maelborgugh.  In  the  House  of  Commoiis  Mr. 
Gladstone  showed  no  disposition  to  embarrass  the 
Government,  and  he  performed  a  public  service  by 
discountenancing  an  ill-judged  eflort  to  obtain  for 
the  Manchester  prisoners  the  benefit  of  an  irregular 
appeal  to  the  Judges,  Political  controversy  has 
been  generally  suspended  in  the  country,  as  within 
the  walls  of  Parliament  ;  but  Lord  Derby  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  have  celebrated  the  passage  of  the  Keforni 
Bill  at  great  meetings  of  their  supporters  ;  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  BrtgUl'  have  at  a  later 
period  proclaimed  their  continued  hostility  to  the 
present  Government.  At  Manchester  Lord  Derby 
repeated  in  substance  the  explanation  of  his  motives 
which  ho  has  more  than  once  addressed  to  tho 
House  of  Lords.  There  was  in  his  opinion  no 
reason  for  allowing  the  Liberal  party  a  monopoly  of 
the  advantages  of  "a  Reform  Bill,  and  he  was  liim- 
Bplf  resolved  not  to  be  driven  from  ofTice  for  a  third 
time  on  the  same  troublesome  issue.  Mr.  Disraeli, 
ftt  Edinburgh,  was  less  cynical  in  the  confession  of 
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hiji  motivo.^,  having  apparently  persiiailed  liimself 
that  he  had  always  favoured  Household  >Suffrago 
because  he  had  probably  nev(r  shared  the  preju- 
dices which  ho  Iiad  certainly  not  discouraged.  With 
unusual  rashness  he  boasted  that  lie  had  ''  edu- 
cated" his  party  into  their  recent  and  sudden  con- 
victions. It  would,  perhaps  have  been  more 
judicious  to  <leviso  some  theory  of  justification 
winch  might  bo  u.sed  by  the  followers  as  well  as  by 
the  leader  ;  but  the  retrospective  controversy  is 
happily  be(roming  obsolete,  nor  was  Mr.  Gladstonk 
liim.self  as  successful  in  reviving  the  dying  interest 
in  the  history  of  Refonn  as  in  proving,  in  live 
elaborate  orations  delivered  in  two  days,  that  his 
copious  elofiuence  and  his  comprehensive  earnest- 
ness are  still  available  for  the  service  of  the  country 
and  of  the  Liberal  party.  JVlr.  Bbight,  speaking  at 
a  meeting  at  Kochdale,  lield  to  commemorate  the 
election  of  his  brother  for  Manchester,  condemned 
with  his  customaiy  strength  of  language  the  conduct 
of  the  Conservative  Government,  and  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  a  redistiibution  of  seats,  of  vote  by 
ballot,  and  of  sweeping  legislation  for  Ireland. 
Those  who  take  pleasure  in  political  agitation  may 
(congratulate  themselves  on  the  knowledge  that  the 
Reform  Bill  is  not  likely  to  deprive  them  of  their 
favcurito  employment. 

While  domestic  prospects  have  seldom  been 
cheerful,  Lord  Stanley's  prudent  conduct  of 
Foreign  Affairs  has  given  general  satisfaction. 
Genuine  sympathy  with  a  system  of  policy  pre- 
scribed by  public  opinion  gives  a  Minister  great 
advantages  ;  and  no  statesman  represents  so  fully 
as  Lord  Stanley  the  prevailing  inclination  tc 
abstain,  as  far  as  possible,  from  all  embarrassina 
engagements.  He  has,  unfortiaiately,  not  succeeded 
in  arranging  the  dispute  which  the  American  Go- 
^'e^nment  carefully  keeps  open  as  a  pretext  for 
quarrel  in  some  possible   contingency.     More   than 
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once  Lord  Stanley  has  offered  to  refer  the  Alabama 
claims  to  arbitration  ;  but  Mr.  Seward  insists  on 
including  in  the  joint  subn)ission  to  award  the 
conduct  of  the  English  Government  in  recognizing 
the  belligerent  character  of  the  Confederates  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  A  demand  evidently  made 
with  full  knowledge  that  it  can  never  be  conceded 
18  only  a  circuitous  mode  of  closing  a  negotiation. 
There  is  at  present  no  reason  to  fear  that  the 
litigious  diplomacy  of  the  United  States  will  be 
followed  by  hostile  measures,  although  the 
President  and  his  opponents  in  Congress,  the 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties, 
concur  in  the  ostentatious  encouragement  of  the 
Fenian  conspiracy.  The  attention  of  American 
politicians  is  really  turned  to  gi*ave  matters  ef 
internal  policy,  and  even  the  purchase  of  the 
Russian  territory  in  America  and  of  two  Danish 
islands  in  the  West  Indies  has  only  afforded  a  pass- 
ing satisfaction  to  the  national  complacency.  The 
reconstruction  of  the  Southern  States,  although  it 
is  formally  in  progress,  must  probably  be  hereafter 
recommenced.  In  a  series  of  Acts  passed  over  the 
veto  of  the  President  Congress  provided  for  the 
assemblage  in  each  Southern  State  of  a  constituent 
Convention,  to  be  elected  by  universal  sufirage, 
subject  to  the  disfranchisement  of  all  persons  who 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  tlie  civil  or  military 
service  of  the  Confederacy.  In  the  meantime  the 
Southern  States  are  provisionally  governed  by 
mihtary  commanders,  although  the  standing  army 
of  the  United  States  is  reduced  to  00,000  men. 
Military  government  is,  in  fact,  less  distasteful  to 
Southern  citizens  than  the  negro  supremacy,  which 
seems  likely  to  be  nominally  and  temporarily  esta- 
blished. The  Conv^itions  have  in  nearly  all  the 
States  been  elected  by  negro  majorities,  and  they 
are  guided  by  the  ad^'ice  of  extreme  Republican 
politicians,     if  their  labours  are  not  interrupted  by. 
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political  events,  the  new  Constitutions  will  repro- 
duce the  anomalous  distribution  of  power  which 
characterizes  the  Conventions  themselves.  Yet  it 
is  absurd  to  suppose  that  seven  or  eight  millions  of 
v/hitu  Americans  will  permanently  acknowledge  the 
superiority  or  equality  of  their  liberated  slaves. 
The  autumn  elections  in  the  North  have  exhibited 
the  reaction  whicli  could  not  fail  to  be  provoked  by 
ultra-Republican  legislation.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  war,  the  States  of  (yalifoniia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York,  and  New  Jersey  were  carried  by 
t!  e  Democrats  ;  and  in  Oliio  an  amendment  in  the 
State  Constitution  for  the  admission  of  negroes  to 
tliu  franchise  was  dc  feated  on  a  popular  vote  by  an 
overwhelming  majority.  Despairing  of  carrying 
the  Presidential  election  of  next  autumn  in  favour 
of  one  of  their  own  leaders,  the  Republicans  seem 
generally  disposed  to  fall  back  on  the  personal 
populai'ity  and  the  colourless  politics  of  General 
Gkant,  and,  although  the  Reconstruction  Acts  will 
not  bo  repealed  by  the  present  Congress,  violent  legis- 
lation is  practically  suspended.  The  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  lately  reported  in  favour  of  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  PiiE>ii)ENT,  and  if  the  recommendation 
had  been  otibred  six  months  ago  it  would  almost  cer- 
tainly have  been  adopted  ;  but  the  State  elections 
have  convinced  the  extreme  Republicans  that  they 
have  overshottheir  mark,  andthe motion  for  impeach- 
ment has  consequently  been  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  two  to  one.  The  Congress  which  will  be  elected 
during  next  year,  to  commence  its  sittings  in 
December,  will  probably  concur  with  the  futuro 
President  in  some  measure  of  Reconstruction  which 
may  give  the  negroes  the  protection  to  which  they 
are  entitled,  while  it  withholds  powers  which  they 
are  utterly  incompetent  to  exercise.  An  agitation 
for  the  partial  repudiation  of  the  National  Debt, 
though  it  has  been  countenanced  by  some  of  the 
leadinff  members  of  both  uarties.  will  prob.iblj^  le 
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overruled  by  the  national  sense  of  expediency  and 
of  honour. 

The  history  of  the  rest  of  the  American  Conti- 
nent seldom  commands  or  deserves  attention  ;  but 
one  tragic  event  has  brought  two  great  European 
Governments  into  painful  relation  with  a  semi- 
ci\dlized  Republic  in  the  West.  In  deference  to  tho 
irresistible  urgency  of  the  Government  of  Washing- 
ton the  French  troops  evacuated  Mexico  in  the 
early  spring,  and  tho  Emperor  Maximilian  might 
have  retired  with  his  imperious  protector  if  he  had 
not  imagined  that  his  honour  was  concerned  in  con- 
tinuing the  contest  for  his  Crown.  From  the 
departure  of  his  allies  his  cause  became  rapidly  and 
visibly  hopeless,  and,  having  quitted  the  capital  in 
the  early  summer,  he  was  besieged  in  a  provincial 
town,  and  betrayed  to  the  enemy  by  a  Mexican 
officer  whom  he  had  loaded  with  benefits.  The 
captors,  with  useless  cruelty,  shot  their  Emperor 
by  court-martial,  and  it  was  only  after  long  delay 
that  they  afterwards  allowed  his  family  to  receive 
his  remains.  Some  time  before  the  Empress 
Charlotte,  having  proceeded  on  an  unavailing 
mission  to  Europe,  had  in  consequence  of  suffering 
and  anxiety  been  temporarily  deprived  of  her 
reason.  No  romantic  adventure  has  at  any  time 
ended  in  the  more  entire  defeat  of  all  the  political 
and  personal  hopes  which  it  had  excited.  The 
Emperor  Maximilian  expiated  by  the  ruin  of  his 
private  happiness  and  by  a  violent  death  the 
generous  error  of  exchanging  his  luxurious  leisure 
at  Miramar  for  the  attempt  to  regenerate  and 
civilize  a  barbarous  and  incapable  race.  The 
Emperor  Napoleon,  who  originated  the  dreamy 
project  of  raising  up  the  Latin  race  in  Mexico  as 
rivals   of   tho  Anglo-Americans,  has   gravely   com- 

Eroraised    his  reputation  for  wisdom,  and  the  not 
jss   indispensable   belief  in  his    fortune,   by  the 
colhvpso  of  a  chimerical  enterprise.  In  the  southern 
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portion  of  the  continent  the  war  carried  on  by 
Brazil  and  the  republics  at  the  mouth  of  the  Plata 
against  the  hereditary  Dictator  of  Parag:uay  has 
just  been  brought  to  a  conclusion  ;  and,  on  the 
west,  Peru  and  Chili  are  still  nominally  at  M-ar  with 
Spain,  although  no  further  attack  has  been  made  on 
their  coasts. 

Marshal  Nauvaez,  who  has  for  several  months 
been  once  more  Prime  Minister  of  Spain,  has  always 
discountenanced  the  aggressive  policy  of  bis  pre- 
decessor O'DoNXELL,  who  lately  cUed  while  he  was 
believed  to  meditate  a  plot  against  the  Government. 
The  vigour  of  the  present  Minister,  exhibited  in  a 
stem  system  of  repression,  crushed  in  the  course  of 
the  autumn  a  military  conspiracy  which  at  one  time 
seemed  likely  to  bo  formidable.  General  Prim,  who 
was  expectea  to  head  the  movement,  was  baflSed  in 
his  attempts  to  cross  the  French  frontier  into  Spain, 
and  the  regiments  which  were  to  mutiny  on  his 
behalf  were  afraid  or  unwilling  to  commence  the 
revolt.  As  the  cause  of  freedom  is  not  likely  to 
profit  by  tlie  success  of  military  insurrections, 
foreigners  regard  with  equanimity  the  disappoint- 
ment of  miiitaiy  adventurers  who  have  not  yet 
fought  their  way  to  oifice.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
year  there  seemed  to  be  some  risk  of  a  misunder- 
standing in  consequence  of  the  high-handed  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Spanish  Government  to  the  crew 
and  owners  of  a  vessel  which  had  been  seized  on 
strong  grounds  of  suspicion  as  a  Chilian  man-of-war. 
A  second  controversy  was  caused  by  the  unjustifi- 
able destruction  of  an  English  ship  by  a  Spanish 
revenue  cruiser  ;  and  in  both  cases  the  ultimate 
settlement  of  the  dispute  did  credit  to  Lord 
Stanley's  temper  and  firmness.  The  domestic 
administration  of  Spain  would  lead  a  theorist  to 
foretell  an  immediate  revolution.  Constitutional 
forms  survive,  while  the  Government  is  conducted 
by  an  alliance  between  the  priests  and  nuns,  who 
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direct  the  conscience  of  the  Court,  and  the  soldiers 
who  control  the  army.  The  finances  of  the  State 
are  in  disorder  ;  but  the  country  enjoys  consider- 
able prosperit}'-,  and  the  abuses  which  seem  intoler- 
able at  a  distance  are  perhaps  rendered  less  obnoxious 
by  familiarity. 

It  would  'be  well  if  Turkey  could  be  left,  like 
Spain,  to  settle  its  own  difficulties  without  risk  to 
the  peace  of  Europe.  The  internal  discontent  of  a 
part  of  the  population  of  the  Empire  would  involve 
little  danger  if  every  disoi-der  were  not  habitually 
fostered  by  the  implacable  enemies  of  the  Porte. 
In  deference  to  the  advice  of  France  and  England, 
the  Turkish  Government  has  deprived  the  Servians 
of  all  reasonable  pretext  for  hostility  by  evacuating 
Belgrade  and  the  other  garrison  towns  of  the 
Principality  on  tlio  simple  condition  that  the 
Imperial  and  Sendan  flags  should  be  hoisted 
together  on  the  citadels,  in  token  of  the  feudal 
superiority  of  the  Suxtan.  Attempts  to  excite 
disturbance  in  Bulgaiia  were  defeated  by  the 
loyalty  or  peaceable  disposition  of  the  population, 
and  Greek  marauders  who  had  crossed  the  frontier 
into  Thessaly  utterly  failed  to  excite  a  rebellion  ; 
but  the  Cretan  insurrection,  which  commenced  in 
the  summer  of  18G6,  is  still  maintained  by  the 
countenance  of  Russia  and  the  active  aid  of  Greece. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  insiurectioD 
seemed  to  have  subsided  ;  but  the  skill  and  daring 
of  the  Greek  cruisers  baffled  the  vigilance  of  the 
Turkish  squadron  ;  and  Omar  Pasha,  at  the  head  of 
a  formidable  army,  failed  to  subdue  the  mountain 
tribes.  The  Greeks  of  the  kingdom  openly  violated 
neutrality  in  the  confidence  that  Turkey  will  not 
be  allowed  to  practise  any  efi'ective  retaliation  ;  and 
their  hopes  of  aid  and  patronage  are  encouraged  by 
the  recent  marriage  of  King  George  to  a  daughter 
of  the  Grand  Duke  Constaxtine  of  Russia.  In  dealing 
with  foreign  Powers  TiU'key  can  only  count  on  the 
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good  faith  and  good  will  of  England  and  Ansiria, 
although,  after  strange  vacillations,  France  at  pre- 
sent inclines  to  the  maintenance  of  the  existing 
order  of  things  in  the  East.  The  Russian  journals 
are  filled  with  constant  menaces  of  interference  in 
Turke3^  General  Ignatieff  has  repeated  at  Con- 
stantinople the  haughty  language  which  was 
formerly  used  by  Prince  Menschikoff  ;  and  the 
Emperor  Alexander  in  a  personal  interview, 
threatened  Fuad  Pasha  with  the  consequences  of 
the  supposed  disregard  by  his  Government  of  the 
rights  of  the  Christians.  It  is  more  suiT)rising  that 
the  French  Government  has  used  language  almost 
equally  overbearing,  and  that  its  ships  of  war  have, 
in  concert  with  Russian  cruisers,  been  employed  in 
removing  non-combatants  from  Crete  to  the  main- 
land of  Greece.  About  three  months  ago  a  request 
was  addressed  to  the  Porte  by  Russia,  France, 
Prussia,  and  Italy,  that  representatives  of  the  four 
Powers  should  be  included  in  a  Commission  which 
wjis  about  to  examine,  on  the  spot,  into  the 
grievances  of  the  Cretan  insurgents.  On  the  refusal 
of  the  Tiu'kish  Government  to  abdicate  its 
sovereignty,  the  four  Powers  solemnly  renounced 
all  responsibility  for  the  consequences  in  a  Note 
wliich  seemed  preparatory  to  a  declaration  of  war. 
As  Prussia  had  no  direct  interest  in  the  question, 
while  Italy  was  other^vise  occupied  and  was  wholly 
incapable  of  interfering,  the  concuiTence  of  France 
in  the  Russian  menace  was  an  almost  unintelligible 
diplomatic  paradox  ;  nor  is  the  riddle  solved  by 
subsequent  French  declarations  of  cordial  friend- 
ship to  Turkey,  and  of  a  determination  to  co- 
operate in  the  Eastern  policy  of  Austria.  Official 
writers  at  St.  Petersburg  assert  that  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  was  until  lately  anxious  to  secure  the 
neutrality  of  Russia  in  an  expected  conflict  with 
Korthern  Germany,  and  that  since  the  risk  of  war 
has  passed  over  concessions  in  the  East  have  beea 
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withdrawn.  As  France  has  now  reverted  to  her 
normal  and  legitimate  policy,  Russia  will  probably 
for  the  time  suspend  any  direcb  attack  upon  Turkey. 
At  home  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  bis  Ministers 
are  fully  employed  in  suppressin*?  the  lanc^uage  and 
the  separate  existence  of  Poland  ;  and  the  tender 
regard  for  religious  freedom  which  prompts  inter- 
ference on  behalf  of  the  Christians  of  Turkey  is  not 
found  incompatible  with  the  systematic  persecution 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  throughout  the  Empire.  In 
consequence  of  the  prohibition  of  ecclesiastical 
intercourse  between  the  Roman  Catliolic  clergy  and 
the  Holy  See,  the  Pope  has  broken  off  his  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Russia.  While  the  Eastern 
difficulty  still  8moulder8,the  progress  of  the  Russian 
arms  in  Central  Asia  is  regarded  in  India  with 
growing  anxiety.  The  expansion  of  Russian  power 
eastward  is  periiaps  the  more  probable  because  the 
pressure  on  Europe  which  Avas  exercised  a  genera- 
tion ago  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  is  not  likely  to 
be  resumed.  A  reform  in  the  Swedish  Constitu- 
tion, wliich  renders  practicable  a  closer  union  with 
Norway  may,  perhaps,  tend  to  perpetuate  the 
exclusion  of  Russian  influence  from  the  Scandinavian 
countries  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  close  intimacy 
which  prevails  between  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg, 
the  establishment  of  a  Power  of  the  first  order  in 
the  centre  of  Europe  presents  an  impassable  barrier 
to  Russian  intrigue  and  ambition. 

Count  Bismarck  has  proceeded  with  equal  vigour 
and  prudence  in  the  consolidation  of  the  North 
German  Confederacy.  In  the  course  of  a  singlo 
year  he  has  mot  three  Parliaments,  representing 
respectively  the  old  Kingdom,  the  enlarged 
Monarchy,  and  the  Northern  League.  Hia  difler- 
ences  with  the  Liberal  representatives  of  Prussia 
have  been  skilfully '  evaded  or  adjourned,  and  a 
widely  extended  suffrage  secured  the  Grovernment  a 
majority  in  the  North  German  Parliament.     The 
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civil  administration  of  the  now  provinces  has  been 
definitively  arranged,  and  the  military  organization 
of  the  whole  Confederacy  has  been  adapted  to  the 
Prnssian  system.  Liberal  appanages  have  been 
granted  to  the  dethroned  dynasties  of  Hanover,  of 
Kassau,  and  of  Hesse  Cassel,  and  it  seems  that  the 
King  of  Saxony  has  reconciled  himself  to  his 
Buboi-dinate  position.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse 
Darmstadt  lately  incurred  a  sharp  and  merited 
rebuke  by  his  presumption  in  accepting  a  French 
in\itation  to  a  European  Conference.  On  the  same 
occasion  Saxony  liad  properly  referred  the  French 
Minister  for  an  answer  to  the  chief  and  sole  repre- 
sentative of  the  Confederacy.  The  judgment  of 
Count  Bismarck  has  been  conspicuously  displayed  n 
his  mode  of  dealing  with  premature  overtures  for 
the  admission  of  the  Southern  German  States  into 
the  League.  While  he  has  steadily  rejected  the 
pretensions  of  foreign  Powers  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  arrangements  of  Germany,  he  has  dis 
couraged  immediate  agitation  by  refusing  to  con- 
sider the  separate  admission  of  any  single  State. 
When  M.  Rouher  boasted  to  the  French  Legislative 
Body  that  the  Treaty  of  Prague  had  divided 
Germany  into  thr«e,  Count  Bismarck  replied  by 
publishing  treaties  concluded  in  the  summer  of 
1866,  by  whicli  Bavaria,  Wiirtemburg,  and  Baden 
agreed,  in  the  event  of  a  foreign  war,  to  place  their 
troops  under  the  command  of  the  Kiu^  of  Prussia*. 
As  he  more  than  once  suggested  to  the  German  and 
Prussian  Parliaments,  the  military  conventions  and 
the  Customs  Union  effected  many  of  the  purposes 
which  would  have  been  accomplished  by  complete 
amalgamation.  Experience  afterwards  proved  that 
the  economical  interests  of  the  Southern  States 
alone  sufficed  to  insure  political  deference  to 
Prussia.  The  Deputies  of  Wiirtemburg,  and  the 
Upper  House  in  Bavaria,  refused  in  the  first 
instance  to  pass  the  Bills  necessary  to  provide  for 
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the  performance  of  the  military  conventions  ;  but 
an  intimation  that  the  rejection  of  the  treaties 
Avould  involve  immediate  exclusion  from  the  Customs 
League  produced  a  speedy  retractation  of  the 
obnoxious  votes.  For  purposes  of  defence  and  of 
commerce,  all  Germany,  Avith  the  exception  of  the 
Austrian  provinces,  is  united  ;  and  the  result  of  the 
Luxemburg  dispute  affords  a  practical  guarantee 
against  any  dismemberment  of  the  national  terri- 
tory. 

While  Prussia  has  skilfully  improved  the  advan- 
tages of  vict(ny,  Austria  has  profited  not  less  largely 
by  the  lessons  of  defeat.  Baron  Beust,  summoned 
from  the  Government  of  a  petty  State  to  regenerate 
a  distracted  Empire,  has  been  the  first  among 
Austrian  Ministers  to  recognize  tlie  need  of  a 
remedy  which  went  to  the  root  of  the  disease.  In 
the  course  of  a  single  year  the  grant  of  independence 
to  Hungary  and  of  constitutional  freedom  to  the 
Wcsteni  iialf  of  the  Monarchy,  has  removed  nearly 
all  the  discontent  which  had  paralyzed  the  strength 
of  the  Empire.  Russian  intrigues  among  some  of 
the  Slavonic  tribes  produced  the  same  kind  of 
annoyance  which  is  caused  in  England  by  the 
American  encouragement  of  the  Fenian  agitation  ; 
but  the  Bohemians  are  not  likely  to  can-y  their 
jealousy  of  tlieir  German  countrymen  so  far  as  to 
transfer  their  allegiance  to  a  Bussian  despot.  Biaron 
Beust  had  scarcely  replaced  Count  Belcredi  as 
Prime  Minister  Avhen  the  EMrEROR  conceded  the 
demands  which  had  long  been  preferred  in  vain  by 
his  Huuijarian  subjects.  A  separate  and  responsible 
IVIinistry  for  Hungary  was  constituted  under  the 
l*residency  of  Count  Andrassy  ;  and  m  the  month 
of  June  Francis  .Joseph,  after  a  provisional  reign 
of  eighteen  years,  was  croAvned  at  I*esth,  having  at 
last  compliecl  vs'ith  the  indispensable  condition  of 
swearing  to  maintain  the  ancient  Constitution  of  the 
kingdom.      The  ceremony    was    performed    with 
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mediaeval  splendour,  in  the  midst  of  an  enthusiasm 
scarcely  to  be  found  among  more  sophisticated 
nations.  The  difficulty  of  governing  two  free  and 
reciprocally  independent  countries  Avill  try  the 
sagacity  of  Austrian  and  Hungarian  statesmen  ( 
but  tlie  alternative  experiment  of  creating  afactitiou? 
and  illegal  unity  had  already  been  found  hopeless 
and  disastrous.  Having  reconciled  Hungary  to  the 
dynasty  of  Hapsburg,  Baron  Beust  lost  no  time  in 
assembling  the  Council  of  the  Empire  at  Vienna,  to 
adopt  a  Constitution  for  tho  Western  provinces,  and 
to  adjust  the  relations  between  Austria  and 
Hungary.  The  sincerity  of  tlie  Emferor  in  his 
constitutional  policy  has  been  satisfactorily  proved 
by  his  answer  to  a  memorial  from  the  dignitaries  of 
the  Church  against  a  revision  of  the  Concordat  with 
Home.  The  prelates,  who  had  deliberately  aifected 
to  rely  on  tlie  prerogative  in  disregard  of  Parlia- 
mentary authority,  were  gravely  reminded  by  tho 
Emperor  that  their  petition  must  be  considered  by 
his  responsible  Ministers.  The  antiquated  character 
of  the  ecclesiastical  pretensions  was  curiously  illus- 
trated by  the  circumstancd  that  the  Prime  Minister 
is  himself  a  Protestant.  In  his  foreign  policy  Baron 
Beust  has  discountenanced  tho  designs  of  Russia 
against  Turkey,  and, without  rejecting  the  proffered 
friendship  of  France,  he  has  avoided  all  cause  of 
quarrel  with  Prussia.  If  the  House  of  Hapsburo 
cherishes  any  desire  of  recovering  its  former  posi- 
tion in  Germany,  tho  realization  of  its  wishes  has 
been  prudently  adjourned. 

Italy  has  ])Gen  less  wise  and  less  fortunate  than 
her  Northern  neisihbours.  On  the  defeat  of  his  Bill 
for  the  disposal  of  Church  property  Baron  Ricasou 
resigned,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Kattazzi,  who 
in  his  former  administration  had  been  regarded  as 
a  partisan  of  France.  In  consequence  of  financial 
difficulties  the  army  had  been  largely  reduced,  and 
|)eaco  was   tho    indispensable    condition   both .  oi 
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national  solvency  and  of  the  improvement  in 
internal  administration  which  was  urgently  required. 
The  perverse  impetuosity  of  a  heroic  but  wrong- 
headed  adventurer  defeated  the  objects  which  were 
desired  by  all  reasonable  Italians.  From  the  early 
spring  Garibaldi  and  his  followers  began  prepara- 
tions for  an  attack  on  Kome  ;  and  in  September  the 
signal  for  the  outbreak  was  given  by  the  assemblage 
of  a  Peace  Congi-ess  at  Geneva,  which  assumed  the 
functions  of  a  committee  for  propagating  universal 
anarchy  alid  war.  After  delivering  a  bombastic 
speech  to  the  Congress,  Garibaldi  recrossed  the 
Alps  to  rejoin  his  levies  on  the  Roman  frontier  ; 
but,  in  deference  to  French  remonstrances,  or  from 
an  independent  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
country,  he  was  arrested  on  his  way  and  conveyed 
to  his  home  at  Caprera.  His  bands,  nevertheless, 
entered  the  Eoman  territory,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  the  Italian  troops  collected  on  the  border  ; 
and  Romo  itself  seemed  exposed  to  danger.  The 
history  of  the  contemporary  negotiations  is  obscure, 
tor  the  statements  of  the  French  Ministers  to  the 
Legislative  Body  have  been  formally  contradicted 
in  the  Italian  Parliament,  and  they  are  partially 
disproved  by  the  published  despatches.  The 
September  Convention,  which  had  provided  for  the 
removal  of  the  French  garrison  from  Pome,  had 
been  virtually  violated  by  the  formation  of  a  body 
of  Papal  troops,  called  the  Antibes  Legion,  consist- 
ing of  soldiers  who  still  retained  their  position  in 
the  French  army.  During  the  summer  a  French 
General,  on  a  special  mission,  reviewed  the  Legion, 
and  reminded  the  men  that  they  were  still  subject 
to  French  military  law  ;  and,  in  an  official  letter, 
Marshal  Niel,  Minister  of  War,  repeated  the 
statement  of  his  subordinate.  The  Italian  Govern- 
ment still  acknowledged  the  obligation  to  fulfil  thq 
Convention  ;  but  in  his  alleged  inability  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  insureent  bands,  the  Prima 
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Minister  proposed  an  immediate  advance  on  Rome 
for  the  nominal  purpose  of  protecting  the  Pope. 
The  Kixo,  under  the  pressure  of  French  diplomacy, 
and,  perhaps,  influenced  by  personal  scruples, 
refused  his  consent,  and  accepted  the  resignation  of 
JJat'tazzi.  General  Cialdtxi  in  vain  attempted  to 
foiin  a  Ministry  :  and,  after  an  interval  vi  con- 
fusion, General  ]\[exabrea  undertook  the  thank- 
less task  of  roconcilinir  liis  country  to  the  inevitiiLlo 
humiliation  of  submitting  to  French  dictation. 
Before  his  Government  was  fidly  constituted  the 
Jiopeless  conflict  was  already  decided,  and  thp 
Italian  regiments,  which  by  Rattazzi's  order  had 
entered  tlie  Roman  territory,  were  necessarily  re- 
called. The  French  Government,  which  seems  at 
one  time  to  have  favouied  th<i  project  of  a  joint 
intervention,  on  learning  the  designs  of  Kattazzi^ 
peremptorily  f(>r])ade  the  march  of  the  Italian  army, 
and  hastily  despatched  an  expedition  from  Touhns 
to  Rome.  Gaiuhaldi,  who  had  esciiped  from 
Caprera  at  the  end  of  October,  defeated  the  Papal 
army  at  Monte  Rotondo  ;  but  on  the  approach  of 
the  French  troops  he  was  marcliing  in  the  direction 
of  the  frontier,  when,  on  the  3d  of  October,  he  was 
attacked  by  a  combined  force  of  French  and  Papal 
troops  at  IMentana,  and  his  half-armed  force,  after  a 
gallant  resistance,  wo,s  defeated  with  heavy  loss, 
'^'he  French  Commander  described  the  cause  of  hia 
victory  in  a  phrase  which  may  perhaps  become  pro- 
verbial, by  informing  his  Go^■c•rnment  that  "  the 
Chassepot  has  done  wonders."  Having  humbled 
and  alienated  a  grateful  ally,  and  resumed  tho 
Imrden  which  had  been  temporarily  removed  by  tlie 
September  Convention,  tlie  French  Government 
has  since  raslUy  pledged  itself  to  a  perpetual 
guarantee  of  the  Papal  possessions,  without  impos- 
ing on  the  Holy  JSee  any  condition  or  stipulation. 
The  folly  of  Garibaldi"^  liad  inflicted  a  heavy  blow 
on  Italy,  while  it  had  involved  France  in  serious  . 
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embarrassment  ;  but  the  French  Government  iB 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  later  and  more  inextri- 
cable complications  which  have  ensued.  In  the 
recent  Session  the  Italian  Parliament  has  exhibited 
deep  resentment  towards  France,  and  General 
Ikxabrea  has  failed  to  obtain  a  vote  of  contidence. 
To  the  Emperor  NAroLEON  the  year  has  not  been 
fortunate,  although  he  has  entertained  in  his 
splendid  capital  many  of  the  chief  potentates  of 
purope.  He  has  suffered  a  heavy  loss  Ijy  the  death 
;)f  his  ablest  financial  adviser,  M.  Fould,  who  had 
retired  from  the  Cabinet  at  the  beginning  of  the 
[ear.  His  promise  to  relax  the  restrictions  on  the 
;reedom  of  the  Press  and  on  Parliamentary  debate 
jas  not  yet  been  performed,  but  the  newspapers 
\ave  been  less  frequently  hariissed  by  prosecutions, 
ind  the  Legislative  Body  has  for  the  first  tim»* 
irgcd  the  Government  beyond  its  intentions  in  the 
(Erection  of  an  anti-liberal  foreign  j)olicy.  The 
sentiment  of  patriotic  vanity  has  been  profoundly 
AWiinded  by  the  failure  of  the  French  enterprise  in 
]\5exico,  followed  by  the  death  of  Maximilian,  and 
bj  the  abortive  result  of  several  attempts  to  check 
thi  aggrandizement  of  Prussia.  By  a  secret  ncgotia- 
tioi  with  the  King  of  Holland,  as  Grand  Duke  of 
Liuemburg,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  agreed  to 
buv  the  province,  although  the  fortified  capital  was 
heK  b}'-  a  Prussian  garrison.  On  the  disclosure  of 
the  ^n-angement  the  North-German  Parliament  re- 
prestnted  the  national  repugnance  to  surrender  a 
Gerii\an  province,  and  for  several  weeks  it  was  sup- 
posed that  France  and  Prussia  were  on  the  verge  of 
war.  By  the  efforts  of  England  and  of  Russia, 
v.'hich  it  the  time  was  cultivating  friendly  relations 
with  Iiranoc,  a  Conference  held  in  London  dis- 
covered a  plausible  compromi.se  between  the  rival 
claims.  As  Luxemburg  formed  no  piirt  of  the 
North  German  Confederation,  the  occupation  of  tii^ 
fortress,  \vhich  had  been  vested  in   the  old  Con- 
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federacy  l^y  the  Treaties  of  Vienna,  was  neld  id 
have  lapsed  ;  and  in  consideration  of  the  demolitior 
of  the  fortress  France  agreed  to  waive  the  beneSc 
of  the  questionable  barojain  which  had  been  col- 
chided  with  the  Gila.nd  Duke  for  the  purchase  oi 
his  subjects  and  territory.  Later  in  the  j'^ear  tie 
rumours  of  war  were  revived  by  an  ill-judged  viub 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  Salzburg  for  the  pro- 
fessed purpose  of  condoling  with  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  on  the  tragical  death  of  his  brother.  Th*re 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  hojed 
both  to  conclude  an  intimate  alliance  with  Aust-ia 
and  to  re-establish  the  protectorate  over  the  smaler 
Southern  States  which  had  been  formerly  exercised 
by  France.  Success  in  one  object  was,  perhaps, 
dependent  on  the  attainment  of  the  other,  and  :he 
absence  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Bavaria  and  Wurtem- 
burg  from  Salzburg  was  equivalent  to  a  formal  jro- 
fession  of  continued  adherence  to  the  Prussian 
alliance.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  soon  after- 
wards, in  a  speech  to  his  local  Parliament,  mged 
the  expediency  of  seeking  admission  into  the  Njrth 
German  Confederation.  The  French  official  journals 
were  instructed  to  announce  that  the  Salzburg  visit 
had  been  prompted  by  no  political  motive,  and  it 
was  obviously  true  that  it  had  resulted  in  nc  poli- 
tical advantage.  Count  Bismarck,  who  had  already 
exhibited  his  powers  of  irony  by  the  opportune 
publication  of  the  South  German  treaties,  issued  a 
Circular,  in  which  he  recorded  with  almost  imprudent 
sarcasm  the  purely  ceremonial  objects  of  tie  Salz- 
burg journey.  It  was  impossible,  he  said,  to  suppose 
that  France  would  have  attempted  an  interference 
in  German  affairs  which  Prussia  would  never  havo 
endured.  The  irritation  which  had  proceeded  from 
Germany  was  afterwards  visited  on  Itxly.  The 
combat  of  Mentana  was  intended  to  prove  that  the 
French  Army  was  still  powerful  and  efficient  ;  and 
on  the  meetinr,  of  the  Senate  and  Legislative  Body 
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at  the  beginning  of  winter,  M.  de  Moustier  found 
that  moderately  contumelious  language  addressed  to 
lialy  was  not  strong  enough  to  satisfy  the  exigency 
of  the  representatives  of  the  nation.  An  elaborate 
8jX3ech,  in  which  M.  Thiers  contrasted  the  achieve- 
mtnts  of  the  Empire  with  his  own  doctrine  that  the 
grtatness  of  France  depends  on  the  weakness  of  her 
ne^hbours,  excited  tho  enthusiastic  applause  of  the 
Legislative  Body,  and  provoked  from  M.  Rouiier  a 
series  of  wanton  insults  to  Italy,  and  a  pledge  to 
protect  perpetuall}''  tho  temporal  power  of  the  Pope. 
A  Ineasure  by  wliich  the  numbers  of  the  French 
ariiy  in  time  of  war  will  be  largely  increased  is  pro- 
bacy designed  to  reassure  public  opinion  after  a 
policy  which  has  consisted  in  respecting  the  strong 
and  humbling  the  weak.  The  real  strength  ,  of 
France,  depending  on  material  prosperity  and 
industry,  had  been  illustrated  by  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion of  Paris,  which  was  visited  by  the  King  of 
Prcssia,  by  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria, 
and  by  several  other  Sovereigns  and  Princes.  The 
Emperor  Alexander  fortunately  escaped  the  at- 
tempt of  one  of  his  Polish  victims  to  assassinate  him 
while  he  was  la  the  company  of  the  Emperor 
Kapoieon. 

India  and  the  colonies  have  enjoyed  unbroken 
political  tranquillity,  except  that  Victoria  is  still 
engaged  in  the  solution  of  a  Constitutional  puzzle, 
arising  from  a  collision  between  tho  Council  and 
the  Assembly.  Some  Indian  pro\dnces  are,  however, 
suffering  from  tho  famine  which  had  previously 
desolated  Orissa,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
world  the  West  Indies  have  been  visited  by  extra- 
ordinary tempests.  In  a  Durbar  lately  held  at 
Lucknow,  Sir  John  Lawrence  has  received  the 
homage  of  tho  landholders  of  Oude,  who  now 
appear  to  have  become  sincerely  loyal  to  the  Eng- 
lish Government.  Tho  British  Provinces  of  North, 
America  Ji^TQ  lormaljj  asaumed  tho  title  of  thej 
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Dominion  of  Canada,  and  the  experiment  of  Con- 
federation or  Union  for  the  present  promises 
favourably.  The  Colonial  Oliice,  once  the  most 
onerous  Deimrtuient  in  the  Imperial  Government, 
is  now  in  a  great  measure  relieved  of  its  legislative 
and  admiuibtrative  functions.  The  anxieties  which, 
weigh  on  the  country  and  its  statesmen  relate  almost 
exclusively  to  domestic,  interests. 


1868. 

The  year  which  ends  to-day  will  be  remarkable 
in  the  doniestic  history  of  England  for  the  close  of 
one  political  period  and  the  quiet  transition  to 
another.  The  question  which  chiefly  occupied  the 
last  Session  has  been  practically  settled  by  the 
result  of  the  General  Election,  and  by  the  con- 
sequent change  of  Government  ;  but  a  decision 
wJiich  had  been  plainly  foreseen  causes  little  excite- 
ment, and  the  country  awaits  the  proceedings  of 
the  new  Parliament  without  any  unusual  anxio:;y. 
The  Fanian  outrages  which  only  twelve  months 
since  had  produced  a  general  feeling  of  nervous 
irritation  have  almost  been  forgotten,  although  the 
murder  of  Mr,  D'Arcy  M'Gee  in  Canada  and  the 
attemjited  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Edjnbtrg}! 
in  Australia  illustrated  the  reckless  and  inveterate 
malignity  of  the  more  fanatical  members  of  the 
Fenian  body.  In  Ireland  tiie  conspiracy  has  been 
suspended,  or  is  dormant  ;  but  there  is,  unfoitu- 
nately,  little  reason  to  suppose  that  dissatisfaction 
is  permanently  diminished.  The  political  tran- 
fiuiility  which,  notwithstanding  the  occurrence  of 
the  election,  has  prevailed  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  exceptional 
prosperity.  The  commercial  depression  which  has 
lasted  since  the  Spring  of  18G6  still  continues,  and 
the  low  rate  of   interest  indicates  both  the  stagna- 
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tion  of  regular  trade  and  the  natural  indisposition 
of  capitalists  to  embarK  in  speculative  adventures. 
In  the  la£.t  days  of  the  year  the  announcement  that 
the  Lancashire  cotton-mills  are  iibout  to  work  half- 
iime  proves  that  one  of  the  chief  branches  of 
English  industry  is  still  sufferir.g  from  want  of 
demand.  The  traffic  returns  of  railways  exhibit  a 
similar  want  of  elasticity  ;  but  the  gradual  cessa- 
tion of  the  controversies  on  revenue  and  capital 
which  were  eagerly  prosecuted  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  represents  an  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Companies,  as  the  financial  confusion  of 
their  affairs  has  been  gradually  disentangled.  While 
an  unusually  productive  harvest  has  cheapened 
food  and  diminished  the  necessiiy  for  purchases  of 
foreign  grain,  the  hot  and  dry  STimmer  which 
ripened  the  wheat  crop  was  extremely  unfavour- 
able to  the  production  of  roots  and  fodder,  though 
even  this  shortcoming  has  been  much  allevir.ted  by 
the  unusual  mildness  of  the  weather  up  to  the  New- 
Year. 

A  curious  and  isolated  episode  diverted  attention 
for  a  time  from  the  ordinary  course  of  political 
events.  The  determination  of  tho  Government  to 
reclaim. the  Abyssinian  captives  and  to  punish  tho 
wrouijdoer  had  been  attended  rather  by  acquiescence 
in  the  necessity  of  the  enterprise  than  by  sanguine 
anticipations  of  success.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
of  the  ability  of  English  and  Indian  troops  to  over- 
come any  resistance  which  could  be  offered  by 
barbarians  in  tho  field  ;  but  the  alleged  impenetra- 
bility and  unhealthiness  of  tho  country  were  ex- 
aggerated by  timid  imaginations  ;  and  there  was 
obviously  a  risk  that  the  Emperor  Theodoke  mi;iht 
escape  with  his  captives,  on  the  approach  of  the 
army,  into  some  distant  and  inaccessible  province 
of  the  interior.  The  result  of  the  Expedition  dis- 
appointed unfavourable  prophecies  and  afforded  an 
unwonted    gratitii^atiou  to  national  complacency. 
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The  Blinistrj'  had  judiciously  committed  the  entire 
conduct  of  the  campaign  to  an  experienced  and 
scientific  officer,  who  was  liberally  provided  with 
all  material  conditions  of  victt^r^'.  In  disregard  of 
the  counsels  of  officious  advisers,  Sir  Robert 
Napier  took  with  him  a  force  numerous  enough 
to  form  a  reserve  and  to  maintain  his  communica- 
tions, and  guns  of  the  most  recent  manufacture 
were  dragged  through  mountain  defiles  by 
elephants,  then  used  for  the  first  time  in  African 
warfare  since  the  days  of  Carthago  and  of  Homo. 
It  was  necessary  to  make  a  road  for  four  hundred 
miles  through  forests  and  over  precipitous  ridges  j 
and  the  advance,  although  it  was  necessarily  slow, 
was  prosecuted  without  respite  or  unnecessary 
delay.  By  the  uso  of  conciliatory  language  and  of 
woll-timea  munificence,  the  Commander  secured 
the  neutrality  or  assistance  of  the  local  Chiefs,  and 
native  assistants  were  hired  to  diminish  the  inces- 
sant labour  of  the  troops.  The  climate  of  the 
countiT,  after  leaving  the  coast,  was  found  to  be 
agreeable  and  healthy  ;  and  the  army  had  no 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  except  the  physical 
obstacles  of  rivers,  ravines,  and  precipices.  It 
only  remained  to  rescue  the  prisoners  who  were 
confined  in  the  fortress  of  Magdala,  which  the 
Emperor  Theodore,  engaged,  as  usujil,  in  a  war 
with  rebel  subjects,  had  recently  entered.  On  tho 
10th  of  April  Sir  Robert  Napier  obtained  an  easy 
victory  over  the  Imperial  troops  in  front  of 
Magdala  ;  and  on  tho  12th  he  stormed  tho  fort 
itself,  having  previously  obtained  the  liberation  of 
the  captives.  The  eccentric  Emperor  died  by  hia 
own  hand  in  tho  course  of  the  brief  struggle  ;  and 
the  English  General,  having  attained  his  object, 
immediately  reti-aced  his  steps  to  the  coast  and 
evacuated  the  country.  His  losses  had  been  merelj 
nominal,  nor  had  he  met  with  any  enemy  worthy  of 
the  name  i  but  he  had  accomplished  a  difficult  and 
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tincertain  enterprise  with  mechanical  completeness 
and  precision.  Englishmen  have  at  last  learnt  by 
repeated  experience  to  prefer  judgment  and  fore- 
sight to  a  costly  reliance  on  valour.  The  well- 
calculated  advance  to  Magdala  may  possibly  bo  less 
glorious  than  the  blundering  heroism  of  Balaklava, 
But  it  is  far  more  satisfactory.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  previous  war  in  ancient  or  modern 
times  has  been  undertaken  and  finished  so  exclu- 
sively under  the  influence  of  feelings  of  duty.  Tho 
conventional  or  traditional  suspicions  of  foreign 
critics  were  dispelled  by  the  proof  that  the  English 
Government  and  nation  had  never  coveted  the 
most  insignificant  harbour  on  the  coast  ;  nor  were 
the  temporary  relations  which  had  been  established 
with  the  Abyssinian  Chiefs  used  a.^.  a  pretext  or 
foundation  for  any  permanent  connexion.  Large 
sums  were  expended  and  considerable  risk  was 
incurred  for  the  sole  purpose  of  vindicating  the 
national  honour  by  the  release  of  a  few  obscure 
English  subjects,  who  had  incurred  captivity  while 
in  the  employment  of  the  Crown.  It  was  justly 
felt  that  the  whole  community  must  pay  the  cost 
of  tlie  imprudence  which  had  tempted  a  half- 
civilized  potentate  to  commit  the  outrage. 

The  proceedings  of  Parliament  in  two  successive 
Sessions  had  been  mainly  preparatory  for  the  con- 
test which  in  its  different  stages  occupied  the  whole 
of  the  autumn.  In  1867  Mr.  Diskaeli  had  re- 
modelled the  constituencies,  with  the  professed 
hope  of  penetrating  to  a  stratum  of  Conservative 
feeling  which  was  said  to  underlie  the  Liberalism 
of  the  lower  middle  class.  When  Mr.  Gladstone,  in 
1867,  obtained  the  support  ©f  the  existing  House 
of  Commons  to  his  proposal  for  abolishing  the  Irish 
Establishment,  Mr.  Disraeli,  then  Prime  Minister, 
appealed  to  the  future  Parliament  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  moribund  constituency.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  he  deceived  either  himself  or 
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his  more  intelligent  adherents  ;  and,  long  before 
the  commencement  of  the  election,  it  became  cer- 
tain that  the  Government  would  be-  defeated  by  a 
large  majority.  The  new  borough  electoi-s,  ai5  had 
been  f(jroseen,  for  the  most  part  voted  with  the 
Liberal  party,  and  the  returns  duiiiig  the  first  daya 
of  the  electi(m  showed"  a  majority  against  Mr. 
Disraeli  of  three  to  two.  Tlie  balance  was  in 
some  degree  redressed  by  the  county  elections, 
which  were  largely  favourable  to  Conservative 
candidates  ;  and  there  were  some  remarkable 
exceptions  to  the  general  disposition  of  the  consti- 
tuencies of  large  towns.  All  the  divisions  of 
Lancashire,  including  a  lari?e  manufacturing 
population,  returned  Conservative  members,  not- 
withstanding the  canvass  of  Mr,  Gladstone  in  the 
south-west,  and  of  the  heir  of  the  great  family  of 
Cavendish  in  the  north.  It  is  more  svu'prising  that 
tlie  majority  of  borough  members  in  the  county 
should  belong  to  the  same  party,  although  it  was 
through  the  operation  of  the  Minority  Clause  that 
a  supporter  of  the  Government  headed  the  poU  at 
Manchester,  while  the  Liberals  of  Liverpool  by  the 
same  means  returned  one  out  of  three  candidates. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  the  pai-adoxical  politics 
of  the  Lancashire  towns  ma}^  be  explained  by  the 
popular  prejudice  against  the  numerous  Irish 
immigrants.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  an 
itinerant  agitator  had  caused  disturbances  in  some 
of  tlie  large  northern  and  midland  towns  by 
declamations  against  Catholic  doctrines  and 
practices.  Feeling  or  professing  zeal  for  Pr<j- 
testantism,  riotous  mobs  attacked  Roman  Catholic 
chapels,  and  the  Irish  population  was  not  backward 
in  resenting  the  insult.  The  angry  feeling  which 
remained  prolvably  affected  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tions in  the  towns  of  Lancashire,  although  there 
may,  perliaps,  be  unknown  local  causes  for  the 
unpopidarity  of  the  Liberal  party.     The  country 
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districts  -wcro  converted  long  since  to  Conservatism 
by  the  officious  arrogance  of  the  rump  of  the  Com 
Law  League  ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  newly 
enfifinchised  county  voters  in  villages  and  in  the 
outskirts  of  towns  may  feel  the  repugnance  to 
change  which  was "  ignorantly  attributed  to  the 
worknig  classes.  In  several  of  the  metropolitan 
counties,  where  the  occupiers  of  email  villas  and 
comfortable  cottages  are  most  numerous,  the 
Liberal  candidates  were  defeated.  In  Middlesex 
their  failure  was  explained  by  disreputable 
squabbles  and  consequent  mismanagement  ;  but 
in  West  Kent  and  in  Mid-Surre}^  which  is  one 
large  subiu-ban  village,  the  Conservative  victr>ry 
probably  represents  the  genuine  opinion  of  the 
electors.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  either 
in  Lancashire  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  the 
maintenance  of  the  Irish  Church  excites  any 
enthusiastic  feeling.  The  issues  which  occupy  the 
thoughts  of  professional  politicians  and  the  atten- 
tion of  Parliament  are  not  always  the  determining 
causes  of  local  triumphs  or  defeats.  The  Liberal 
majority  in  the  new  Parliament  is  large  enough  for 
practical  purposes  ;  and  it  would  not  have  been 
desirable  that  the  Opposition  should  be  insignifi- 
cant and  powerless.  The  personal  character  and 
social  position  of  the  members  of  the  reformed 
House  of  Commons  have  reassured,  and,  perhaps, 
prematurely  reassured,  many  anxious  politicians. 
There  are  as  many  rich  men  and  men  of  family  as 
in  any  former  Parliament  ;  and  candidates  belong- 
ing to  the  working  class,  or  affecting  specially  to 
represent  it,  were  uniformly  imsuccessful.  Mr, 
Beales  failed  in  the  Tower  Hamlets  ;  Mr.  Odger 
was  compelled  to  retire  from  Chelsea  ;  Mr.  Eknest 
Jones  was  defeated  at  Manchester,  and  Mr  BbaP' 
i>AuaH  at  Northampton.  If  the  constituencies 
prove  to  be  as  unexacting  as  they  have  been  mode- 
rate in  the  exercise  of  electoral  power,  there  will 
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be  no  revolutionary  legislation  ;  but  the  cnaracter 
of  a  great  constitutional  change  is  not  to  be 
appreciated  from  a  single  experiniont.  The  exclu- 
sion from  the  House  of  some  Parliamentary 
veterans  excites  a  natural  feeling  of  regret.  Mr. 
!MiLNEK  Gibson  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the 
Lancashire  reaction  ;  while  Mr.  Bkrnal  Osborne 
at  Nottingham,  and  Mr.  Roebuck  at  Sheffield, 
paid  the  penalty  of  their  disregard  of  party  disci- 
pline or  of  popular  opinion.  The  defeat  of  JMr. 
Mill  at  Westminster  was  explained  by  his  occa- 
sional exliibitions  of  oddit}'  or  imprudence,  as  in 
his  subscription  to  support  Mr.  Buadladgh's 
canvass  while  he  refused  to  share  in  the  expenses 
of  his  own  contest  ;  and  perhaps  the  constituency, 
since  the  evaporation  of  a  short-lived  enthusiasm, 
had  become  conscious  of  the  incompatibility  of  its 
own  modes  of  thought  with  the  impulses  or  refine- 
ments of  an  impetuous  philosophic  theorist.  The 
University  of  London  appropriately  commemorated 
its  acquisition  of  electoral  privileges  by  returning 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  politicians  and 
orators  when  he  had  temporarily  incurred,  by  his 
resistance  to  popular  demands,  the  disfavour  of 
ordinary  constituencies.  Only  an  educated  body 
of  electors  could  be  expected  to  understand  that  an 
opponent  of  Parliamentary  Reform  might,  never- 
theless, be  one  of  the  most  thorough-goin^  Liberals 
on  all  questions  connected  with  the  distribution  of 
political  power.  Notwithstanding  the  criticisms 
which  have  been  lavished  on  the  commonplace 
character  of  the  new  House  of  Commons,  the  com- 
position of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  shows  that 
there  is  still  to  be  found  in  Parliament  a  large  supply 
of  political  and  administrative  ability.  As  soon  as 
the  result  of  the  election  was  fully  known,  Mr. 
Disraeli  prudently  retired  with  his  colleagues 
from  office,  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  advised  Her 
Majesty  to  intrust  Mr.  Gladstone  with  the  forma- 
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tton  of  a  new  Ministry.  Since  the  dissolution  of 
the  Aberdeen  Government,  in  1856,  no  Cabinet  has 
included  ability  so  great  and  so  various.  Mr. 
Bright,  Mr.  Lowe,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  himself 
would  have  been  remarkable  for  their  intellectual 
power,  even  if  they  had  not  attained  to  the  first 
rank  as  orators  ;  and  Mr.  Card  well.  Lord 
Cl.arendon,  Lord  Granville,  and  others  of  their 
coUeaguee  possess  unsurpassed  knowledge  of  public 
business.  The  heads  of  the  Naval  and  Military 
Departments  have  already  promised  a  reduction  of 
expenditure  ;  and  a  Government  supported  by  a 
large  majority  has  great  facility  for  effecting  ad- 
ministrative reforms. 

In  once  more  resuming  the  management  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Lord  Clarendon  will  find  employ- 
ment for  all  his  practised  sagacity  both  in  the  East 
and  in  the  West.  It  is  still  uncertain  whether  the 
negotiations  with  the  United  States  were  virtually 
closed  before  the  retirement  of  Lord  Stanley  from 
office.  The  majority  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  passed  a  vote  which  involves  a  censure 
on  Mr,  Reverdy  Johnson  ;  and  the  extreme  un- 
popularity of  the  President  may  provoke  the 
Senate  to  refuse  its  sanction  to  a  settlement,  even 
if  Mr.  Seward  desires  to  close  the  quarrel  before 
his  own  retirement.  The  unanimous  ratification 
by  the  Senate  of  the  nomination  of  a  leading  Demo- 
crat as  successor  to  Mr,  Adams  seemed  to  prove 
that  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  aU  parties.  Addressing  himself  in  a  friendly 
spirit  to  the  main  business  of  his  mission,  he  was 
met  with  equal  goodwill  by  Lord  Stanley  ;  and  on 
several  public  occasions  he  congratulated  both 
countries  on  the  removal  of  all  causes  of  dissension. 
Unfortunately,  his  expressions  of  cordiality  provoked 
popular  censure  in  America  ;  nor  is  it  yet  known 
whether  the  Secretary  of  State  has  approved  the 
action  of  his  ronresentative.     Lord  Clarendon  will 
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be  not  less  anxious  than  Lord  Stanley  to  arrive  at 
a  just  aijd  amicable  conchision,  and  lio  may  be 
trusted  not  to  compromise  the  honour  of  his  country 
by  submitting  to  any  tribunal  the  question  whether 
the  Government  exercised  a  sound  discretion  when 
it  recognized  the  Southern  belligerents.  During 
the  last  year  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  has  been  occupied  rather  by  domestic 
than  by  foreign  affairs.  At  the  close  of  1867  the 
House  of  llepresentatives  had  rejected  a  proposal 
for  ail  impeachment  ;  but  the  President,  with 
characteristic  pugnacity,  provoked  a  renewal  of  the 
contest  by  attempting  to  dismiss  the  Secretary  for 
War  in  defiance  of  the  recent  Act  relating  to  the 
tenure  of  othce.  It  was  more  than  doubtful 
whether  Congress  had  a  constitutional  right  to 
prohibit  the  President  from  dismissing  his 
Ministers  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
impossible  that  the  Legislature  should  allow  a 
recent  statute  to  be  openly  violated  with  impunity. 
In  the  latter  part  of  February  the  House  resolved 
by  a  large  majorit}^  to  impeach  the  President,  and 
the  articles  were  shortly  afterwards  laid  before  the 
Senate,  which,  according  to  the  Constitution, 
organized  itself  as  a  High  Court  of  Justice,  under 
the  presidency  of  Chief  Justice  Chase.  The  im- 
peachment was  at  first  sustained  by  the  entire 
Republican  party  ;  but  as  the  trial  proceeded  the 
arguments  of  the  counsel  for  the  defence,  and  more 
especially  the  coarse  violence  of  the  principal 
manager,  Mr.  Butler,  produced  a  marked  change  in 
public  opinion.  It  was  urged  on  behalf  of  the  Pre- 
sident that  he  had  only  taken  the  proper  steps  for 
bringing  tlie  validity  of  the  Act  under  tlie  cognizance 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  a  plausible  doubt  was 
raised  whether  the  Act  itself  applied  to  the  case  of 
Mr.  Stanton.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  case  six  ox 
seven  of  the  niost  respectable  among  the  Republican 
Senators  separated  themselves  from  theii'  party, 
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and,  consequently,  the  prosecutors  of  the  impeach- 
uietit  failed  to  obtain  the  necessary  majority  of  two- 
thirds  for  conWction.  The  chief  importance  of  the 
result  consisted  in  the  failure  of  the  Republicans 
in  establishing  a  jn'^cedent  which  might  have 
destroyed  the  future  independence  of  the  Execu- 
tive (rovernraent.  Mr.  JoHjfSOX,  during  the 
remainder  of  his  term  of  office,  was  almost  power- 
less for  good  or  for  evil,  as  every  llepublican 
measure  was  immediately  passed  over  his  veto  by  a 
majority  of  two-thirds  in  both  Houses.  Any 
advantage  which  the  Democrats  might  have 
derived  from  the  defeat  of  the  impeachment  wa? 
neutralized  by  an  injudicious  choice  of  Presidential 
candidates.  The  Kepublicans  had,  some  montlia 
before,  at  a  time  w^hea  their  cause  w'as  temporarily 
declining,  resolved  to  supply  their  own  possible 
defects  of  popularity  by  an  alliance  with  General 
Grant,  and  accordingly,  in  their  Convention  at 
Chicago,  they  unanimously  selected  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, associating  wdth  him  Mr.  Colfax, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  The  Demo- 
cratic Convention  at  New  York,  rejecting  the  pre- 
tensions of  Chief  Justice  Chase,  named  as  Presi- 
dential candidate  Mr.  Horatio  Seymouk,  who  had 
been  a  lukewarm  supporter  of  the  war,  and  General 
Fi:ank  Blair,  who  had  recently  published  an 
imprudent  letter,  in  which  he  denied  the  legality  of 
the  Acts  of  Reconstruction.  The  Republican 
victor}-,  which  could  scarcely  under  any  circum- 
stances have  been  doubtful,  was  insured  by  the 
mistakes  of  tlie  Democratic  party.  On  the  3d  of 
I^ovomber  General  Grant  and  Mr.  Colfax  were 
elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  although  the 
Democrats  in  the  elections  to  the  future  Congress 
reduced  to  a  certain  extent  the  disproportion 
between  themselves  and  their  adversaries.  The 
most  considerable  foreign  transaction  in  which  the 
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American  Government  engaged  during  the  year  vras 
the  purchase  of  the  vast  and  desert  region  of 
Russian  America,  now  called  Alaska.  In  liis  late 
Message  to  Congress  Mr.  Johnson  asserted,  with 
the  cynical  plainness  often  affected  by  American 
Presidonta,  that  tlie  safety  and  interests  of  tho 
United  States  might  ultimately  require  the  annexa- 
tion of  all  adjacent  territories  on  the  continent  and 
in  tho  neighbouring  islands.  It  would  seem  thai 
the  accjuisition  of  Alaska,  at  a  cost  of  £7,000,000, 
could  only  bo  valuable  as  a  commencement  of  some 
general  system  of  aggrandizement.  The  people  of 
tho  United  States  can  well  afford  to  indulge  them- 
selves in  superlluous  luxuries,  but  a  vicious  fiscal 
system  and  a  heavy  burden  of  debt  have  for  the 
time  produced  uneasiness  and  discontent.  The 
ominous  question  of  repudiation  was  first  raised  by 
the  Democrats,  and  tho  Republicans  in  Congress 
have  indicated  almost  equal  readiness  to  tamper 
with  national  good  faith.  Tho  divisioji  of  parties 
on  this  question  is  rather  geographical  than 
political,  for  nearly  all  the  domestic  holders  of  the 
debt  live  in  tho  Eastern  States,  while  the  West, 
with  a  great  majority  of  votes,  is  inhabited  by  tax- 
paying  debtors.  The  late  Mr.  Stevens,  the  ac- 
Icnowledgcd  leader  of  tho  Republicans,  openly  sup- 
ported tno  Democratic  project  of  paying  tho 
principal  of  the  debt  in  paper  money  ;  and  Mr. 
IJUTI.ER  persuaded  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
pass  a  resolution  in  favour  of  taxing  the  public 
creditor  to  the  amount  of  ten  per  cent.  The  pre- 
text for  paying  the  debt  in  greenbacks  is  derived 
from  a  quibble  on  tho  wording  of  the  so-called 
Five-Twenty  Bonds.  It  is  expressly  provided  that 
the  interest  shall  be  paid  in  gold  ;  but  there  is  no 
provision  as  to  the  principal,  because  it  was  assumed 
that  a  metallic  cun-ency  would  have  been  restored 
long  before  the  time  of  payment.  The  Secretary 
of  the    Treasury,  and  the  financial  aeents  who 
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placed  the  Donas  stated  to  purchasers,  with  the 
full  knowledge  of  Congress,  that  the  principal 
would  be  paid  in  specie  ;  yet  it  is  now  probable 
that  both  parties  will  concur  in  an  interpretation 
which  was  never  contemplated  during  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  debt.  In  his  late  Message  the  Presi- 
dent urged  upon  Congress  a  Avildly  unjust  scheme 
for  regarding  all  future  payments  of  interest  aa 
instalments  of  the  principal  of  the  debt.  In  reply 
to  his  suggestion,  the  House  of  Kepresentatives 
almost  unanimously  passed  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  the  debt  must  be  discharged  according 
to  the  tenour  of  the  contract.  The  phrase  has 
generally  been  used  to  denote  payment  in  green- 
backs ;  and  on  the  present  occasion  it  seems  to 
have  been  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  all 
parties  to  unite  in  a  protest  against  the  scandalous 
proposal  of  the  President.  Intelligent  American 
economists  are  fully  aware  that  the  annual  burden 
of  the  debt  might  have  been  largely  reduced  by  the 
simple  process  of  guarding  the  public  credit  from 
suspicion.  Before  the  term  of  the  Five-Twenty 
Bonds  has  expired  it  is  probable  that  the  increase 
of  the  national  wealth  may  have  reduced  the  ques- 
tion of  payment  in  gold  or  in  paper  to  comparatively 
insignificant  dimensions.  At  the  present  moment 
the  whole  Democratic  party  and  a  large  body  of 
Republicans  incline  to  relieve  the  Western  tax- 
payer at  the  expense  of  domestic  and  foreign 
creditors.  A  financial  policy  which  would  render 
the  contraction  of  future  loans  almost  impracticable 
is,  happily,  incompatible  with  aggressive  warlike 
enterprises. 

In  Europe  the  curiosity  of  politicians  has  been 
excited  and  baffled  by  rumours  of  war,  which 
seem  always  to  be  mysteriously  connected  with 
the  internal  condition  of  France.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  year  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  in 
pite  of  the  y^moastranceg^  pf  majLiy  [jealous  sud- 
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porters,  caused  his  ^Minister  to  press  through  a 
reluct^nl  Legislature  a  Bill  -which  relieved  the 
periodical  I'ress  from  the  chief  disahilities  under 
■which  it  laboured.  The  necessity  of  Ministerial 
pormission  for  the  establishment  of  journals  and 
the  whole  system  ot'  official  Avarnings  M-ere 
Rummari'iy  abolished,  and  the  cognizance  of  Press 
offences  was  exclusively  attributed  to  the  judicial 
tribunals.  The  Emperor  probably  designed  a 
genuine  concession  to  liberty  and  to  public 
opinion  ;  but  it  would  seem  that  a  free  Press  is 
incompatible  with  t  e  Imperial  mode  of  Govern- 
ment, for  the  frequency  of  prosecutions  and  the 
severity  of  the  penalties  imposed  have  since 
increased  in  full  proportion  to  the  nominal  liberties 
Fccured  by  tlie  change  of  the  law.  It  may  be 
added  that  journalists  have  never  been  bolder  or 
more  ingenious  in  approachin*;  and  in  passing  the 
permissible  limits  of  discussion.  Satirical  attacks 
on  the  dynasty  or  on  the  person  of  the  Empekok 
have  alternated  with  significant  demonstrations  of 
ill-will,  and  Ministers  and  public  prosecutors  have 
displayed  little  temper  or  prudence  in  their  choice 
of  occasions  for  retaliation.  Only  a  few  weeks 
since  some  of  the  Opposition  papers  jniblished  the 
lists  of  subscribers  to  a  monument  in  honour  of  a 
representatiA'e  named  Baudix,  who  was  killed  on  a 
barricade  in  the  brief  struggle  which  followed  the 
events  of  the  2d  of  December,  1851.  Kepublicans, 
Orleanists,  and  Legitimists  seized  the  opportunity 
to  proclaim  their  dissafiection  to  the  Eni])ire,  and 
the  Government  unwisely  accepted  the  challenge  by 
prosecuting  the  journals  in  which  the  lists  had 
appeared.  The  subsequent  removal  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  from  oltice  may,  perhaps, 
have  been  intended  as  a  reproof  of  the  blunder  ; 
but  the  Emperor  himself  has  on  more  than  one 
occaeion  displa>;ed  a  sensitivenfss  to  criticism  which 
is  consistent  neither  with  dignity  nor  with  prudence. 
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Durinsj  tho  last  spring  he  published  a  pamphlet 
consisting  cliiefly  of  summaries  of  the  uiillions 
of  votes  which  had  successiveiy  sauctioned  the 
Consulate,  the  First  Empire,  the  Presidency  for 
life,  and  the  revived  Empire  of  1852.  There  may 
be  a  strong  temptation  to  remind  opponents  that 
the  small  freeholders  of  rural  France  have  re- 
peatedly supported  the  system  and  dynasty  of  the 
BoNArAKTES  ;  but  an  appeal  to  tliis  peiisantry 
involves  a  virtual  admission  that  the  great  cities 
and  the  educated  classes  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
permanent  suppression  of  political  liberty.  Every 
Government  should  take  its  own  Icgitunacy  for 
granted,  and  assume  tliat  it  represents  the  entire 
nation,  and  not  a  mere  numerical  majority.  It  is 
a  more  dangerous  error  to  divert  attention  from 
domestic  dissensions  by  the  publication  of  ambitious 
projects  wliich  have  not  even  been  definitively 
idojoted.  For  more  than  two  years  tho  semi-official 
French  journals  have  been  periodically  filled  with 
open  or  covert  menaces  of  a  war  whicli  Wiis  to  re- 
establish French  ascendancy  by  reversing  tho 
results  of  Sadowa.  The  Bill  for  the  reorganization 
ind  increase  of  the  army  was  finall}^  passed  at  tlie 
commencement  of  18G8,  and  three  months  later 
Marshal  Kiel  was  enabled  to  announce  that  the 
issue  of  unproved  firearms  had  been  completed,  and 
that  the  army  was  ready  for  war.  On  quittmg  the 
camp  at  Chilons,  after  the  autumn  reviews,  the 
Emperor  himself  declared  that  he  would  not  speak 
of  the  probability  of  peace,  because  experience  had 
shown  that  his  pacific  assurances  were  not  credited 
in  France  or  in  Europe.  In  the  uje^intime  Prussia 
abstained  both  from  provocation  and  from  any 
indiciition  of  iilarm,  and  hitherto  the  French 
Government  lias  shrunk  from  an  unjust  and 
impolitic  enterprise  in  whicli  politictxl  success  would 
not  even  be  insured  by  isolated  military  triumphs, 
while  defeat  might  bo  fatal  to  the  Ymnerial  dynasty  ; 
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yet  manj  political  observers  believe  that  the  adven- 
ture would  have  been  attempted  but  for  an  un- 
expected derangement  of  elaborate  combinations. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  France  has  from  time 
to  time  attempted  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
Austria,  where  a  strong  feeling  of  resentment  and 
jealousy  is  still  entertained  towards  Prussia  ;  but 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  diplomatic  irrita- 
tion and  war,  and  the  Austrian  Government  has 
been  more  profitably  employed  in  the  consolidation 
of  the  Monarchy  than  in  practical  projects  of 
revenge.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  the  sincerity  of  his  adhesion  to 
Constitutional  doctrines  by  publicly  referring  to  his 
Parliamentary  Ministers  a  request  from  the  Bishops 
that  he  would  refuse  his  sanction  to  the  new  law 
which  virtually  abolished  tlie  Concordat  with 
Eome.  The  severity  of  the  blow  which  had  been 
inflicted  on  ecclesiastical  pretensions  was  proved  by 
an  angry  Allocution,  in  which  the  Pope  affected  to 
treat  the  Constitutional  system  in  Austria  as  an 
irregular  usurpation  and  the  Emperor  as  a 
recreant  who  had  shiunk  from  exerting  in  the 
service  of  the  Church  his  absolute  and  indefeasible 
prerogative.  It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  on 
the  eve  of  an  (Ecumenical  Council  every  State  in 
Europe  should  have  renounced  the  temporal 
supremacy  of  Kome.  A  still  more  important  object 
was  achieved  by  the  final  settlement  of  the  relations 
between  Austria  and  Hungarj'.  AH  matters  of 
dispute  have  been  finally  arranged,  and  through 
the  exertions  of  the  Emperor  and  Baron  Beust  the 
Croatian  Deputies  liave  been  induced  to  take  their 
seats  in  the  Hungarian  Diet.  The  Diet  itself  has 
lately  been  dissolved,  after  the  most  laborious  and 
fruitful  Session  which  has  ever  been  held  ;  and  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Monarch}^  has,  by  wise  policy 
and  thoughtful  legislation,  resumed  its  ancient 
ia.uk  as  one  of  the  greatest  Powers  of  Europe 
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The  prospects  of  Italy  have,  on  the  whole,  im- 
proved since  the  mortifying  occurrence  of  Mentana. 
The    administration    of    General    Menabrea    has 
proved  unexpectedly  durable,  and  some  approxima- 
tion  has   been   made   to  the    establishment   of   a 
financial  equilibrium.     In  the  prospect  of  war  with 
Prussia,   the  Emperor  Napoleon  is  supposed  to 
have   provided   for   the  withdrawal   of   his   troops 
from  Home  by  an  an-angement  for  the  substitution 
of  a  Spanish  gamson,  which  would  inevitably  have 
provoked  the   immediate   invasion   of  the     Papal 
territories  by  an  Itidian  army.     If  so   chimerical   a 
scheme    was   ever  seriously  contemplated,    it  wag 
rendered   abortive  by  a  sudden  Kevolution,  which, 
perhaps,   may    have    prevented  or    postponed  a 
Eiu'opean  war.     The  discontent  which  had  been 
produced    by  the    personal    conduct     of     Queen 
Isabella    and    by  the    policy  of    her  successive 
[Ministers  has  at  last  exploded,  on  the   removal   of 
the  two  rivals  who  had  for  many  yeai-s   alternately 
controlled  the  Army  and  th e  Kingdom.  O'  boy  nell, 
who  had  been  removed  from  power  in  the  previous 
year,    died     early   in     the    spring  ;    and  he   was 
followed,  after  a  short  interval,  by  the  daring   and 
unscrupulous  Narvaez.     The  Queen  conferred  th« 
vacant  otlice  of  Minister  on  Gonzalez  Bravo,  not 
understanding  that  an  adroit  civilian  was  incapable 
of  maintaining  the  existing  system   of  Government 
without  tlifc   support   of  a   military  leader.     In  a 
short  time  it  was  discovered  or  suspected  that  the 
leaders   of  the   aiiny   were    conspiring  ;    and,    in 
accordance   with   precedents   which    required  the 
Rword  of  Narvaez   or  O'Donnell  to  render  them 
applicable,  Mai-shal  Serrano,  General  Dulce,  and 
the  other  principal  chiefs  of  the  army,  were  seized 
and  transported  to  the  colonies.     A  more  novel 
exhibition  of  imprudent  vigour  consisted  in  the 
banishment  to  Lisbon  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
MoNTPENSiEB.    who     may,    perhaps,    have     been 

ii2 
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eiif,'aged  in  intrigues  for  the  establishment  of  a 
E agency,  or  even  for  a  change  of  djTiasty,  A  wise 
statesman  would  not  have  published  the  designs  of 
an  undeclared  pretender  ;  but  Gonzalez  Bravo 
ajipears  to  have  had  no  system  of  policy  beyond  a 
servile  adherence  to  the  traditions  of  his  military 
predecessors.  On  the  18th  of  September,  within 
three  weeks  from  the  deportation  of  the  Generals, 
the  flect^  under  Admiral  Toi'ETE,  revolted  at  Cadiz, 
and  a  portion  of  the  army  followed  its  example.  The 
^Minister,  who  was  in  attendance  on  the  Queen 
near  the  northern  frontier,  having  provided  no 
means  of  supporting  his  own  violent  measures,  at 
once  escaped  into  Franco  ;  and  the  Queen  herself, 
after  a  week's  hesitation,  followed  his  steps  with 
her  family.  A  vessel  had  been  despatched  by 
Topete  to  bring  back  the  exiled  Generals  from  the 
Canar}'^  Islands,  and  General  Prim  left  England  to 
join  in  their  enterprise.  It  appeared  from  the  first 
outbreak  of  the  conspiracy  that,  unlike  previous 
military  revolutions,  the  movement  was  directed 
against  the  Queen  and  her  family,  probably  because 
the  leaders  were  aware  that  it  was  impossible  to 
trust  her  assiu'ances.  The  Queen  and  her  djmasty 
fell  almost  without  a  blow,  though  Marshal 
Concha  for  a  short  time  held  Madrid  in  her  name. 
Serrano,  at  the  head  of  troops  which  had  joined 
the  Revolution,  defeated  the  Marquis  of  Novaliches 
jn  a  combat  at  Alcolea,  and,  having  done  what  was 
thought  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  military 
honour,  the  loyal  troops  immediately  passed  into 
the  ranks  of  the  insurgents.  On  the  arrival  of 
Prim  at  Madrid  a  Provisional  Government  was 
formed  under  the  presidency  of  Serrano,  while 
Prim  assumed  the  command  of  the  army.  The 
deposition  of  the  Queen  was  at  once  proclaimed  ; 
but  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution  shrank  with  sur- 
prising timidity  from  the  task  of  establishing  any 
Iternativ©  form  of  Govexmaent.  It  was  announced 
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that  the  future  destinies  of  Spain  would  depend  on 
the  decision  of  a  Cortes,  to  be  elected  by  universal 
suffrage  ;  and,  althoucrh  the  members  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government  favoured  the  maintenance  of 
a  Monarchy,  no  obstacle  was  offered  to  agitation  in 
favour  of  a  Republic.  Sinc:.^  Neckeii  threw  the 
reconstitution  of  France,  without  prescience  or 
preparation,  on  the  floor  of  the  States-General,  no 
statesmen  have  abdicated  more  ingloriously  than 
Pkim  and  Serrano  the  duty  of  guiding  a  nation 
after  unsettling  the  former  adjustment  of  po^v%^. 
It  now  seems  probable  that  the  Republic  which 
they  deprecate  may  be  established  in  consequence 
of  their  backwardness  in  proposing  a  candidate  for 
the  Crown.  During  the  interval  of  three  months 
which  has  followed  the  revolt  of  Topete,  Spain  has 
presented  to  the  world  one  of  the  strangest  of 
political  spectacles.  Although  the  Revolution  was 
commenced  and  completed  exclusively  by  the  fleet 
and  the  army,  the  general  population  welcomed 
with  enthusiasm  the  overthrow  of  Queen  Isabella 
and  the  dynasty.  In  accordance  with  Spanish 
traditions,  Junt;is  were  immediately  organized  in 
every   town   and   district,   with   indefinite   powers, 

frofessedly  required  for  the  maintenance  of  order. 
n  some  places  Communistic  Juntas  attempted  a 
partial  redistributit)n  of  private  property  ;  but  in 
general  the  self-constituted  local  governniftnta 
appear  to  have  behaved  with  tolerable  moderation, 
and  after  a  short  time  they  surrendered  their 
authority  to  the  Provisional  Government.  The 
most  urgent  or  the  loudest  of  the  popular  demands 
produced  in  the  minds  of  foreigners  a  feeling  of 
surprise.  It  had  not  been  supposed  that  a  religious 
liberty  was  anxiously  desired  by  a  country  in  whicl 
there  are  no  indigenous  Nonconformists  ;  and  ai 
occasional  protest  in  favour  of  Free  Trade  was  ever 
more  unexpected.  The  Government,  almost  imme 
diatelj  after  its  formation,  decreed  the  expulsion  oi 
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the  Jesuits  and  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  com- 
munities which  had  been  founded  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Queen  in  contravention  of  the  law.  In 
Continental  countries  religious  liberty  means 
antagonism  to  the  clergy,  and  especially  to  the 
religious  orders  ;  aiid  the  leaders  of  tlie  Revolution 
are  justified  in  adopting  measures  which  may 
diminish  the  power  of  their  inveterate  enemies. 
The  early  reaction  asjainst  the  clerical  policy  of  the 
Qi'EEN  and  her  advisers  seems  already  to  have  sub- 
sideil.  The  Pope's  Nuxno  still  resides  at  Madrid, 
di-awing  a  stipend  from  the  Spanish  Treasury,  and 
the  management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  is  intrusted 
to  a  Minister  who  eagerly  prociaims  himself  a 
zealous  Catholic.  Notwithstanding  the  aspira- 
tions of  sanguine  patriots,  the  Revolution  may 
possibly  prove  to  have  been  but  one  more  barren 
military  revolt.  Gener.al  Prim,  on  assuming 
the  command  of  the  army,  published  an  admir- 
able General  Order,  in  which  officers  and  privates 
were  cautioned  against  taking  any  part  in  political 
afl'airs.  The  warning  would  have  been  more 
impressive  if  General  Peevi's  authority  had  not 
been  founded  on  the  conduct  which  he  deprecated, 
and  if  he  had  not  conformed  to  traditional  pi-actice 
by  accepting  a  Marshal's  staflF  in  reward  for  his 
share  in  a  political  mutiny.  Every  ofticer  and 
non-commissioned  officer  in  the  army  about  the 
same  time  obtained  a  step  in  rank,  which  was 
indiscriminately  given  to  the  combatants  on  both 
sides  at  Alcolea.  If  another  promotion  should 
seem  likely  to  follow  the  restoration  of  the  Queen, 
cr  the  adhesion  of  the  army  to  the  Generals  in  a 
contest  with  the  Cortes,  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  country  would,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  present  generation,  attempt  resistance  to  mili- 
tary dictation.  The  Government  not  long  since 
strengthened  its  position  by  the  suppression  of  a 
RtfDublican  revolt  at  Cadiz,  which  had  tnreatened  to 
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be  lormidable.  The  struggle  was  remarkable  for 
the  curious  episode  of  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of 
MoxTPENSiEK  at  Cordova  for  the  purpose  of  offering 
to  serve  against  the  insurgents.  The  Duke  has 
subsequently  explained  that  he  had  supposed  the 
insurrection  to  be  reactionary  rather  than  Repub- 
lican ;  but  his  intentions,  whatever  they  may  have 
been,  appear  not  to  have  been  adequately  appreci- 
Ated.  Although  Marshal  Sekrano  is  said  to  be 
favourable  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Duke,  the 
Government  insisted  on  his  immediate  return  to 
Lisbon  ;  and  probably  he  has  by  his  imprudent 
interference  damaged  his  prospects  of  ascending  the 
throne.  Perhaps  no  better  King  could  be  found 
for  Spain  ;  yet  it  would  be  vexatious  that  M. 
GuizoT  should  have  lived  to  witness  the  success  by 
imfoi-eseen  methods  of  the  scandalous  intrigue  of 
1846,  which  has  already  borne  fruit  in  the  ruined 
fortunes  and  reputation  of  Isabella  II. 

According  to  common  belief  and  the  express 
statement  of  Count  Bismarck,  the  Spanish  Revolu- 
tion, arising  from  causes  exclusively  domestic, 
incidentally  prevented  the  outbreak  of  a  great 
European  war.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  danger 
has  recurred  through  the  sudden  rupture  between 
Greece  and  Turkey.  It  is  at  present  impossible  to 
assign  to  the  voluntary  or  unconscious  promoters  of 
the  catastrophe  their  respective  shares  in  an  un- 
toward and  troublesome  event.  It  is  doubtful,  in 
spite  of  many  positive  assertions,  whether  France 
has  been  intriguing  with  Russia  in  the  hope  of 
detaching  a  powerful  ally  from  Prussia  ;  nor  are 
the  rumours  which  attribute  to  Austria  a  principal 
part  in  the  transaction  to  be  received  without 
ampler  confirmation.  A  short  time  since  the 
Government  of  the  Danubian  Principalities  was 
engaged  in  preparations  to  excite  an  insurrection  in 
the  northern  provinces  of  Turkey  ;  but  the  remon- 
•trances  of  the  Great  Powers  oroduced  an  oston- 
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Bible  change  of  policy,  expressed  in  the  dismissal 
of  the  Prince's  Ministry.  The  majority  of  the 
Bulgarian  population  is  believed  to  be  loyal  to  the 
Poute,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  enemies  of 
Turkey  may  have  found  it  expedient  to  shift  the 
scene  of  their  operations.  On  the  other  hand, 
but  for  the  probability  that  Eastern  difficulties 
have  been  caused  by  tortuous  diplomacy,  the 
imprudence  which  is  common  to  both  the  bellige- 
rent Governments  would  not  alone  prove  that  the 
collision  which  has  occurred  ought  to  be  attributed 
to  external  agency.  The  relations  between  Greece 
and  Turkey  have  for  more  than  two  years  been 
subject  to  an  intolerable  strain,  and  it  has  only 
been  through  fear  of  the  European  Powers  that 
either  Government  has  abstained  from  open 
hostility.  The  Greeks  have  with  remarkable  skill 
and  perseverance  kept  the  Cretan  insurrection  alivo 
long  after  it  would  have  collapsed  in  the  absence  of 
foreign  aid.  Little  or  no  regard  has  been  paid  to 
the  rul(;s  of  international  law,  and  as  the  insurgents 
in  the  island  became  less  and  less  inclined  to  con- 
tinue the  struggle,  their  allies  on  the  mainland 
have  redoubled  their  efforts,  and  have  defied  the 
Turks  with  less  aiiectation  of  secrecy.  If  the 
Turkish  Government  could  have  persuaded  itself 
to  submit  for  a  short  time  longer  to  the  provoca- 
tions v/hich  it  had  previously  borne,  the  pacification 
of  Creto  would  prohably  have  reduced  the  Greeks  to 
compulsory  inaction  ;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  recont  proceedings  have  furnished  ample 
reasons  for  a  declaration  of  war.  Bands  of  volun- 
teers, commanded  by  officers  of  the  Greek  army, 
and  armed  with  cannon  taken  from  a  Royal 
fortress,  have  openly  paraded  the  streets  of  Athens 
in  preparation  for  a  fresh  invasion  of  Crete.  Cretan 
refugees  wlio  were  about  to  return  to  the  island  on 
the  "invitation  of  the  Turldsh  Government  were 
violentlv  assaulted,   and  received    no    nrotectiou 
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Irom  the  Greek  police.  Finally,  the  well-reasoned 
remonstrance  of  the  Turkish  Minister,  himself  an 
accomplished  Greek,  was  answered  by  the  Athenian 
Government  in  a  tone  of  insult,  and  with  an  undis- 
guised avowal  of  the  acts  which  formed  the  subject 
of  complaint.  It  was  evident  that  the  Greeks  were, 
either  through  rashness  or  in  the  assurance  of 
foreign  aid,  anxious  to  precipitate  a  quarrel,  while 
the  Porte,  now  deprived  of  the  sagacious  counsels 
of  FuAD  Pasha,  yielded  to  a  natural  irritation 
which  had  long  been  forcibly  suppressed.  Diplo- 
matic relations  have  been  suspended,  and  the 
Greeks  have  hitherto  refused  all  concessions, 
although  the  Turkish  army  and  na^y,  if  not 
required  to  meet  some  other  foreign  or  domestic 
enemy,  are  fully  able  to  crush  the  petty  forces  of 
the  kingdom.  The  Greek  Government  has  neither 
money  nor  credit,  but  it  probably  hopes  that  insur- 
rections will  occur  in  the  Turkish  provinces,  and  it 
relies  on  the  certainty  that  Europe  will  never 
permit  the  permanent  conquest  of  its  territory.  If 
a  Turkish  army  enters  the  kingdom,  some  outrages 
will  probably  be  perpetrated,  and  innumerable 
atrocities  will  be  invented  to  excite  the  indignation 
of  Christendom.  There  is  little  use  in  invading  a 
province  which  cannot  be  retained,  and  at  sea  the 
skilful  Greek  cruisers  will,  perhaps,  continue  to 
baffle  the  pursuit  of  the  Turkisli  men-of-war.  There 
is  every  probability  that  hostilities  will  be  averted, 
but  until  the  proposed  Conference  has  arrived  at  a 
decision  it  will  be  impossible  to  judge  whether  the 
Great  Powers  are  able  to  agree  on  an  Eastern  policy. 
The  further  question  of  the  willingness  of  the  actual 
combatants  to  submit  to  European  arbitration  will 
still  remain  to  be  solved. 

The  vast  extent  of  modern  empires  brings  theii 
territories  and  interests  into  contact  at  the  same 
time  in  widely-separated  regions.  The  rapid  exten- 
sion of  the  Bussian  dominions  in  Central  Asia, 
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althonffh  it  may,  perhaps,  have  been  legitimate  or 
unavoidable,  necessarily  forms  an  entirely  new 
element  in  the  calculations  of  Antjlo-Indian  states- 
men. Within  the  last  year  the  Russian  Generals 
liave  established  a  protectorate  over  the  semi- 
barbarous  State  of  Bokhara,  and  the  reigning 
Ameer,  like  a  King  of  Armenia  or  Cappadocia  in 
the  days  of  Lucullus  and  Pompey,  owes  to  his  new 
patrons  the  possession  of  a  throne  which  had  been 
assailed  by  dissatisfied  subjects  under  his  rebellious 
son.  The  virtual  acquisition  of  Bokhara  has 
brought  the  Prussians  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
Afghanistan,  and  furbished  a  possible  opportunity 
of  interference  in  the  civil  wars  which  distract  the 
country.  An  Afghan  Prince,  with  a  body  of  his 
followers,  is  already  serving  in  the  Russian  Army, 
and  other  defeated  pretenders  will  not  fail  to  court 
the  favour  of  a  powerful  ally.  It  is  asserted  that 
Sir  John  Lawrenoe  has  lately  seen  reason  to 
modify  the  absolutely  neutnil  policj'^  which  he  has 
observed  during  the  lengthened  contest  in  Afghanis- 
tan. It  is  unfortunate  that  he  should  be  replaced 
by  an  inexperienced  successor  at  a  moment  when  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  Asiatic  politics  is  more 
than  ever  required  by  the  rulers  of  India.  For 
the  present,  the  Russians  in  Bokhara  and  the 
adjacent  regions  have  given  no  cause  of  offence  to 
the   Indian    Government,    nor    is    their    military 

f)ower,  at  so  gi-eat  a  distance  from  their  resources, 
ikely  at  any  time  to  be  formidable.  It  is  only  in 
dealing  with  disaflfected  subjects  or  turbulent  neigh- 
lx)urs  that  the  vicinity  of  a  second  European  Power 
might  lead  to  complications.  Still  further  to  the 
East  a  local  collision  with  Chinese  authorities  has 
caused  natural  uneasiness.  English  ships  of  war 
have  been  employed  in  avenging  the  wrongs  of 
certain  missionaries,  although  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  the  interference  was  justified  either  by 
treaty  or  by  international  right.     It  is  often  neces- 
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sary  to  modify  the  rules  of  public  law  in  dealing 
with  Oriental  nations  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  pro- 
tect all  English  adventurers  who  in  the  prosecution 
either  of  commercial  or  religious  designs  think  fit 
to  reside  in  remote  and  uncivilized  regions.  A  mis- 
sionary is  not  bound  to  expose  himself  to  death  or 
to  torture,  and  if  he  thinks  fit  to  incur  the  risk  he 
must  not  suppose  that  he  has  an  English  squadron 
at  his  back. 

The  prosperous  monotony  of  the  Colonies  has  of 
late  yeara  contribute  few  chapters  to  the  current 
}ii  story ^of  the  English  empire  ;  but  a  fresh  Maori 
insunection,  followed  by  the  defeat  of  a  colonial 
force,  lias  once  more  diminished  the  hope  of  pre- 
serving from  ultimate  extinction  the  bravest  and 
most  capable  of  all  native  races  which  have  been 
brought  into  juxtaposition  with  European  settlers. 
In  Australia  the  personal  loyalty  and  invincible 
tenacity  which  are  equally  characteristic  of  English 
colonists  have  been  illustrated  by  the  enthusiastic 
reception  <^>ffered  to  the  Duke  of  Edinbukoh,  and 
by  the  resolute  prosecution  of  the  Constitutional 
conflict  which  has  long  occupied  the  Legislature  of 
Victoria,  The  withdrawal  of  the  claim  to  the  grant 
which  the  Assembly  had  made  to  the  widow  of  a 
late  Governor  released  the  Colonial  Office  at  home 
from  an  immediate  embarrassment  ;  but  the  respec- 
tive rights  and  privileges  of  the  two  branches  of 
the  Legislature  are  as  far  as  ever  from  adjustment, 
although  it  is  certain  that  in  an  essentially  Demo- 
cratic community  the  more  popular  body  will 
finally  prevail.  The  new  organization  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  appears  likely  to  be  success- 
ful, but  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia  are  stUl  dis- 
satisfied with  the  preponderance  of  interests  which 
they  consider  opposed  to  their  own.  Their  Legisla- 
ture sent  deputies  to  England  to  protest  against  the 
maintenance  of  the  union,  and  Mr.  Brioht  was 
induce^!  t/>  advocate  their  cause  in  the  House  of 
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Commons  ;  but  on  discussion  it  clearly  appeare 
that  tlie  previous  Legislature  had  assented  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Dominion,  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  measure  was  in  its  nature  irrevocable.  Tho 
leader  of  tho  Kovia  Scotia  dissidents  has  since 
abandoned  tho  agitation  as  useless,  and  it  may  be 
hoped  that  the  practical  grievances  of  which  the 
Province  justly  complains  will  ho  remedied  by  the 
good  sense  of  the  Canadian  Parliament. 

With  the  exception  of  the  two  Spanish  Marshals, 
whose  deaths  were  followed  by  important  political 
consequences,  Lord  Bkoughai^i  and  M.  Beiikyer 
are  tho  must  considerable  names  in  the  Obituary  of 
the  year.  Both  had  completed  or  outlived  the 
period  of  active  exertion,  and  both  had  been  rather 
orators  than  statesmen.  The  most  eloquent  of 
modern  French  advocates,  by  a  paradoxical  fortune, 
owed  his  exceptional  popularity  to  a  false  position. 
If  Charles  X.  and  his  descendants  had  remained 
on  the  throne,  Berryer  would  probably  have  been 
assailed  as  a  courtier  and  a  supporter  of  the  preroga- 
tive ;  but  eight-and-thirty  years  of  opposition  allied 
him,  in  spite  of  reciprocally  antagonistic  principles, 
with  all  the  enemies  of  two  successive  dynasties 
and  of  authority  in  general.  From  1830  to  1848  he 
was  a  steady  opponent  of  the  Orleans  Government, 
and  during  the  continuance  of  the  short-lived 
Republic  he  was  a  party  to  the  tacit  conspiracy  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Assembly  against  the  Democratic 
Constitution  which  they,  nevertheless,  provision- 
ally accepted.  The  restoration  of  tho  Empire 
associated  Berryer  with  the  Parliamentary  states- 
men whom  he  had  attacked  under  Louis  Philippe, 
and  with  the  Republicans  whom  he  had  opposed  in 
the  National  Assembly.  The  chiefs  of  many 
shattered  parties,  united  by  common  enmities,  con- 
curred in  applauding  the  famous  old  man  who 
incidentally,  and  yet  sincerely,  vindicated  liberty, 
bavins  no  terms  t^  Iceen  with   uauroation.     Within 
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a  few  days  before  his  death  Beruyer  joined  in  the 
Baudin  subscription,  as  his  latest  expression  of 
antipathy  to    the     Imperial     Government.       His 
heterogenous   cluster  of  political   colleagues  were 
not  curious  to  inquire  into  the   motives  which   had 
dictated  a  consistent  hostility  to  the  ParHamentary 
Government  of  the  younger  branch,  to  the  Republic, 
and  to  the   Empire.     To  his  eloquence  and  to  his 
forensic  character  all  parties  gave  a  just  and  genuine 
recognition.     By  common  consent  he  was,  during  a 
great  part  of  his  life,  at  the  head  of  his  profession, 
and  his  superiority  was  cordially  recognized  even  by 
those  who   might   have   considered   themselves  his 
rivals.      Lord  Brougham,   with  a  more  versatile 
intellect  and  a  far  wider  range  of  activity,  had  not 
been  equally  successful  in  securing  general  favour. 
Untiring  energy  and  great  natural    powers    had 
enabled  him,  while  still  in  the  full  vigour  of  life,  to 
attain  a  high  position  at  the   Bar,  and  to  compete 
with    Canning    for  oratorical  supremacy  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  but  he  never  succeeded  in 
satisfying  the  first  condition  of  solid  Parliamentary 
influence  by  securing  the  confidence  of  any  political 
party.     The  distrust  entertained   by  the  Whigs  for 
their  volunteer  ally  may  have   been   suggested  by 
aristocratic     prejudice,    but     it    was     afterwards 
j\istified  by  experience.     He   forced  himself   into 
Lord  Grey's  Cabinet  against  the  wish  of  its  chief 
members  ;  and  four  years  afterwards  he  caused  tho 
overthrow  of  the  Government,  and  finally  alienated 
himself  from   the  party.     The  rest  of  his  life  was 
spent  in   restless  ellbrts  to   sustain  the  reputation 
which  had  been   compromised  by  political  failure. 
Tho  goodwill  which  is  naturally  entertained  for  old 
ago   induced   a  younger  generation  to  gratify  hiai 
with   habitual   eulogy,    and  yet  Lord    Brouguam 
must   often   have   felt  in  the  decline  of  life  that  hia 
achievements  had  not   corresponded   to  his  eiibrta 
or  his  hones.     His  death  mav  serve  to  indicate  tha 
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close  of  an  epoch  and  the  commencement  of  a  period 
which  will  probably  be  marked  by  a  different 
historical  type. 


1869. 

Tlie  year  which  is  passing  away  has,  both  at 
homo  and  abroad,  lieen  marked  by  the  uneasiness 
which  forebodes  ]»olitical  change.  IMore  than  one 
event  of  undoubted  historical  importance  awaits  the 
inteipretation  which  will  be  only  supplied  by  iU 
j-esults.  The  Irish  Cliurch  Establishment  has  been 
abolished  ;  Parliamentary  Government  has  once 
more  been  conceded  to  France  ;  the  Suez  Canal  has 
been  opened  ;  and,  after  an  interval  of  three 
centuries,  a  General  Council  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  assembled  in  the  Vatican.  The  Spanish 
devolution,  -tvhich  at  the  beo;inning  of  tlie  year  had 
nlready  begun  to  disappoint  sanguine  enthusiasts, 
has  failed  to  justify  itself,  either  l)y  the  reform  oi 
ancient  abuses  or  by  the  consolidation  of  a  regulai 
Government.  The  chronic  embarrassments  of  the 
Italian  Government  afford  another  illustration  of 
the  difficulty  of  regenerating  a  nation.  The  dread 
of  a  great  European  war,  which  had  since  1860 
impended  over  the  Continent,  has,  by  lapse  of  time 
and  through  the  pressure  of  domestic  questions  in 
France,  liappily  in  a  great  measure  subsided.  The 
mutual  relations  of  the  Great  Powers  have  been 
temporarily  or  permanently  modified  by  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  respective  intimacies  of  France  w4th 
Austria  and  of  the  North  German  Confederation 
with  Russia.  The  risk  of  collisions  which  might 
have  brought  the  Eastern  Questitm  to  a  crisis  has 
been  more  than  once  averted  by  diplomatic 
prudence.  The  year  began  with  the  triumph  of 
the  Porte  over  the  petulant  hostility  of  Greece,arid 
it  has  closed  with  the  acceptance  by  the  Khedive 
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of  Eg\tt  of  the  demands  of  the  Sultan.  The 
Plenipotentiaries  assembled  in  Conference  at  Paris, 
after  excluding  the  Greek  Minister  on  a  plausible 
pretext  from  their  deliberations,  consulted  the 
interests  of  his  Government  and  country  by  insist- 
ing on  their  abandonment  of  hostile  demonstrations 
against  Turkey.  The  Greek  Ministers,  while  they 
wantonly  pr'^ voked  a  quarrel,  hud,  in  well-founded 
reliance  on  their  European  protectors,  neglected  to 
make  the  smallest  preparations  for  war  ;  and  they 
had  applied  to  other  purposes  the  funds  which  had 
been  raised  by  extraordinary  fiscal  measures.  Yet 
it  was  not  umtil  a  new  Administration  had  been, 
formed  that  the  Government  formally  submitted  to 
the  demands  of  the  Congress.  The  suppression  of 
the  Cretan  rebellion  has,  in  consequence  of  the 
cessation  of  aid  from  Greece,  proved  to  be  final  ; 
and  the  firmness  of  the  Turkish  Government  has 
deterred  malcontents  from  attempting  elsewhere 
provmcial  insurrections.  An  unexpected  check  has 
interrupted  the  progress  of  the  ruler  of  Egypt  to 
formal  and  substantial  independence.  Although 
the  Courts  which  the  Khedive  has  visited  have 
scrupulously  abstained  from  according  him  the  rank 
of  a  Sovereign,  the  Sultax  has  taken  umbrage  at 
his  pretensions,  and  he  has  regarded  with  peculiar 
jealousy  his  financial  arrangements  and  his  expendi- 
ture. The  Khedive  has,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
competed  ^vith  the  Porte  for  accommodation  in  the 
Money-Market,  and  a  portion  of  the  sums  which  he 
has  raised  has  been  employed  in  thepurchase  of  vessels 
of  war  and  of  improve<l  weapons  for  his  army.  The 
invitations  issued  to  all  tlie  fSovereigns  and  to  other 
Koyal  personac^es  by  a  mere  vassal  of  the  Porte 
formed  an  additional  cause  of  oflence,  and,  as  soon, 
as  the  celebration  was  finished,  the  Sultan" 
peremptorily  demanded  that  the  Khedive  should 
henceforth  communicate  with  foreign  Governments 
only  through  the  diplomatic  agents  of  the  Porte  ; 
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that  he  should  abstain  from  any  further  increase  or 
his  fleet  ;  and,  above  all,  that  he  should  submit  his 
Budgets  to  the  Government  of  Constantinople  and 
renounce  the  privilege  of  contracting  loans,  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  Sultan,  There  is,  perhaps, 
a  secret  histor^'^  of  a  negotiation  which  ended  in  the 
unqualified  submission  of  the  Khedive.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  he  intends  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion of  a  provincial  Governor,  distinguished  from 
other  Pashas  only  by  a  higher  title,  and  by  the 
right  of  hereditary  succession  ;  but  the  English 
Ambassador  urgently  recommended  compliance 
witli  tlie  demands  of  the  Porte,  and  the  French 
Government  declined  to  support  the  Viceroy  in  a 
policy  of  resistance.  Frequent  experience  has 
proved  that  when  England  and  France  are  in  accord 
no  Buccessful  encroachment  '  can  be  made  on  the 
authority  of  the  Sultan.  Russian  politicians  are 
forced  to  console  themselves  by  the  plausible 
prophecy  that  at  some  future  time  the  assertion  of 
Egyptian  independence  will  inflict  a  fatal  blow  on 
the  Turkish  Empire.  The  Khedive  deserves  credit 
for  his  prudence  in  listening  to  unpalatable 
counsels.  Premature  ambition  might  have  found 
excuse  or  encouragement  in  the  splendid  hospitality 
which  he  had  the  opportunity  of  tendering  on  a 
great  occasion  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the 
Prince  of  Prussia,  the  Empress  of  the  French,  and 
the  representatives  of  all  the  Great  European 
Powers.  It  is  true  that,  although  the  Suez  Canal 
traverses  Egyptian  territory,  the  honour  of  the 
achievement  belongs  to  a  Frenchman.  M,  de 
Lessers  has  for  more  than  ten  years  prosecuted  tlie 
enterprise  of  joining  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, in  spite  of  natural  impediments  to  the 
undertaking,  of  the  gloomy  forebodings  of  profes- 
sional and  non-professional  critics,  and  of  the  in- 
difference or  distaste  of  the  chief  maritime  nation. 
.Fortunately  for  the  RU/aoeRs  of  the  enterDrise.  Con- 
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tinontal  hopes  Avere  excited  by  the  apparent  jealousy 
of  England,  and  the  financial  resources,  which  had 
seemed  to  be  more  difficult  of  attainment  than  tho 
mechanical  completion  of  the  works,  were  always 
forthcoming  as  they  were  required.  The  Viceroy 
of  Egypt  was  induced  to  contribute  largely  in 
money  and  in  the  labour  of  his  subjects,  and,  with 
the  aid  of  French  diplomacy,  the  frequent  objec- 
tions raised  by  the  Turkish  Government  were 
Buccessfully  evaded  or  overcome.  The  work, 
although  it  is  not  yet  complete,  has  been  shown  to 
be  practicable,  and,  even  if  it  proves  to  be  unre- 
munerative,  means  will  be  found  to  finish  and  to 
maintain  the  undertaking.  There  is  little  reason  to 
fear  that  a  mere  alteration  in  the  comparative 
lengths  of  commercial  voyages  will  enable  tho 
countries  which  border  on  the  Mediterranean  to 
divert  any  considerable  portion  of  English  trade. 
The  Russian  and  Italian  ports  have  no  important 
markets  behind  them  either  for  imports  or  for 
exports.  Trieste  and  Marseilles  may,  perhaps,  find 
a  certain  advantage  in  the  reduction  of  freight ;  but 
it  will  be  long  before  they  can  rival  Southampton, 
Liverpool,  and  London  in  steam  navigation.  During 
the  continuance  of  peace,  and  under  an  equal  system 
of  charges  for  all  nations,  the  greater  part  of  the 
trade  of  tho  Canal  will  be  conducted  by  English 
vessels.  Tho  Southern  cities  which  date  their 
decline  from  tho  discovery  of  the  passage  round  the 
Cape  of  Grood  Hope  will  find  that,  although  tho 
course  of  trade  may  once  more  pass  along  their 
coasts,  its  destination  depends  on  the  fertility  of 
producers  and  on  tho  capacity  of  consumers.  As 
tho  Canal  is  actually  made,  insular  patriotism  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  itself  with  cosmo- 
politan philanthropy.  For  the  present,  English 
merchants  and  manufacturers  trouble  themselves 
more  with  the  perversities  of  Chinese  Mandarins 
and  with    the    alleged    apathy  of  Indian  cotton- 
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growers  than  with  the  possible  rivah-y  of  IMediter- 
rancan  traders.  In  China  it  liappens  that  all  the 
Eui'opean  and  American  residents  cultivate  the 
most  friendly  understanding  between  themselves, 
under  the  influence  not  of  a  common  enmity,  but  of 
habitual  liability  to  the  same  kind  of  vexations. 
The  public  opinion  of  the  commercial  republic 
which  lias  organized  itself  at  Shanghai  is  highly 
favourable  to  summary  modes  of  redress  for  affronts 
or  injuries  ofiered  by  local  functionaries.  In  the 
Island  of  Formosa  and  at  various  points  on  tho 
mainland,  English  Yice-Consuls  and  naval  officers 
have  taken  towns  or  forts,  or  have  exacted 
pecuniary  compensation,  in  consequence  of  wrongs 
inflicted  on  their  countrymen  by  Chinese  oflicials  or 
^lobs.  Lord  Claeendon  lias  issued  stringent  orders 
th?.t  till  complaints  shall,  in  accordance  with  the 
stipulations  of  the  Treaty,  be  referred  directly  to 
tho  Ambassador  at  Pekin  for  presentation  to  the 
Imperial  Government.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it 
was  proper  to  check  the  activity  of  zealous  subordi- 
nates ;  but  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  seems  to  shai-e 
the  distrust  felt  by  the  mercantile  community  of 
the  efficacy  of  diplomatic  remonstrances.  It  has 
now  become  evident  that  the  mission  of  Mr. 
BUKLINGHA.ME  to  Washington  and  to  the  European 
Courts  was  despatched  by  the  Chinese  Government 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  relaxation  of  its 
engagements  to  facilitate  intercourse  with  foreigners. 
Mr.  BuRLiNGHAME  himsclf  was  probably  the  dupe 
of  instructions  which  were  drawn  up  in  two  different 
versions  for  domestic  and  foreign  use.  JMr.  Ross 
Browne,  lately  American  Minister  at  Pekin,  having 
been  recalled  by  his  Government  on  account  of  his 
disapproval  of  lilr,  Burlinghame's  Treaty,  received 
an  address  of  unanimous  assent  to  his  policy  from 
all  the  English  and  American  merchants.  In  his 
reply,  Mr.  Ross  Browne  insisted  on  the  necessity 
of  dealing  on  the  spot  with  provincial  aggression  on ; 
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the  rights  of  foreign  traders.  It  is  improbable  that 
eventually  any  rigid  adherence  to  impracticable 
rules  will  be  allowed  to  endanger  trade  with  an 
Empire  which  contains  hundreds  of  millions  of 
possible  customers  for  Western  manufactures. 

Although  India  as  well  as  China  must  prcrrrc 
largely  by  any  improvement  in  the  means  of  com- 
munication with  Europe,  the  attention  of  the  Go- 
vernment has  been  fully  occupied  with  political  and 
financial  questions.  Lord  Mayo,  succeeding  to  Sir 
John  Lawrknce  in  the  first  weeks  of  1869,  ixave 
effect  to  the  recent  policy  of  his  predecessor  by  con- 
firming the  amicable  relations  which  had  at  last 
been  established  with  the  reigning  Ameer  of 
Afghanistan".  Sir  John  Lawrence  has  often  been 
censured  for  his  persistent  neutrality  among  the 
descendants  of  Dost  Mohammed  during  their  long 
struggle  for  supremacy.  It  is  probable  that  Sherk 
Alt,  when  he  had  finally  established  his  power  in 
Cabul,  may  have  felt  little  gratitude  to  the  Govera- 
ment  of  India  for  a  tardy  recognition  of  his  title  ; 
but  an  Eastern  ruler  is  as  little  inclined  as  a 
European  Statesman  to  regulate  his  policy  by 
sentimental  considerations.  With  tlie  Russian 
dominion  steadily  extending  itself  over  Central 
Asia  almost  to  the  frontier  of  his  dominions,  Shere 
Ali  recognized  the  necessity  of  allying  himself  with 
the  only  neighbouring  Power  which  is  strong  enough 
to  protect  him.  In  a  journey  of  a  hundred  miles 
through  English  territory  en  his  way  to  visit  the 
Vk.'EROV,  the  Ameer  had  the  opportunity  of  ap- 
preciating the  discipline  and  strength  of  the  army 
of  North- Western  India.  Although  it  Avas  not 
thought  expedient  to  conclude  a  formal  alliance, 
Shere  Ali  accepted  a  large  subsidy,  which  may 
perhaps  supply  the  means  of  consolidating  his 
autliority.  He  probably  understands  that  the 
Indian  Government  only  desires  the  maintenance  of 
his  power  and  the  prosperity  and  independence  of 
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his  kingdom.  It  would  be  undignified  and  useless 
to  complain  of  the  progress  of  Russian  arms  in 
Khiva  and  Bokhara  j  but  it  is  desirable  that  a 
native  State  should  be  interposed  between  the  two 
Great  European  Powers.  In  domestic  administra- 
tion Lord  Mayo  has  profited  by  liis  Parliamentary 
and  official  training  to  exercisea  vigilant  supervision 
over  finance.  There  is  no  public  department  for 
which  Indiim  functionaries  possess  so  little  aptitude. 
On  a  careful  revision  of  the  Budget  it  appeared  that 
tlie  expenditure  largely  exceeded  the  revenue,  and 
the  VicERoy  has  begun  a  vigorous  efibrt  to  restore 
an  equilibrium  by  a  sweeping  system  of  retrench- 
ment. There  is,  happily,  no  reason  to  fear  any  im- 
portant war,  either  foreign  or  domestic,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  a  new  method  of  conducting  th« 
periodical  conflicts  with  the  mountain  tribes  on  the 
Northern  frontier  will  conduce  both  to  efficiency 
ind  economy. 

As  there  is  no  immediate  risk  of  a  collision  with 
Russian  policy,  either  in  Europe  or  in  Asia, the  only 
unsettled  question  with  which  the  Foreign  Office 
has  had  to  deal  is  the  open  controversy  with  the 
United  States.  Lord  Clakexdon,  continuing  the 
policy  of  Lord  STANLEY,had  conceded  every  demand 
which  the  American  Minister  had  been  instructed 
to  prefer  ;  but  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson  had  un- 
luckily irritated  liis  countrymen  by  overstrained 
professions  of  goodwill  to  England  ;  and  the  un- 
popularity of  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson  extended  to 
the  negotiations  which  had  been  instituted  and  con- 
ducted with  the  consent  of  all  parties.  It  soon 
became  known  that  the  Convention,  which  expressed 
the  opinions  of  Mr.  Seward,  w^ould  not  be  ratified 
by  the  Senate.  On  General  Grant's  accession  to 
office  in  tb.e  early  spring  the  text  of  the  Convention 
was,  in  wilful  disregard  of  courtesy  and  of  usage, 
published  in  the  newspajjers  before  it  had  been  con- 
sidered bv  the  Senate.     A  few  weeks  later  Jilr, 
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SuMNEE,  who  had  been  privy  to  the  mission  and  to 
the  instructions  of  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  moved 
the  rejection  of  the  Treaty  in  an  inflammatory 
speech,and  his  conclusions  were  almost  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  In  anticipation  of  the 
event,  Mr.  Reveiidy  Johnson  had,  without  special 
authority,  proposed  to  Lord  Clarendon  that  the 
Convention  should  be  extended  from  tlie  claims  of 
British  subjects  or  American  citizens  to  the  demands 
•which  either  Government  might  advance  against 
the  other,includin^  the  imaginary  grievance  founded 
on  the  Queen's  Proclamation  of  Neutrality.  Even 
if  Mr.  Revebdy  Johnson's  new  proposal  had  not 
been  necessarily  refused,the  adoption  by  the  Senate 
of  jVlr.  Sumner's  pretensions  proves  that  a  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute  would  have  been  impracticable. 
Mr.  Sumner's  extravagant  demand  for  an  apology 
and  for  payment  of  a  large  part  of  the  expenses  of 
the  Civil  War  caused  extreme  indignation  in  Eng- 
land, and  even  m  the  United  States  it  was  followed 
by  a  partial  and  temporary  reaction.  The  soundest 
jurists  proved  that  tlie  recognition  of  Confederate 
belligerency  constituted  no  just  cause  of  ofience, 
and  some  of  the  more  respectable  journalists  with- 
drew from  the  positions  whi3h  they  had  maintained 
untd  Mr.  Sumner  made  their  opinions  ridiculous. 
The  President  himself,  in  his  recent  Message  to 
Congreas,  has  substantially  re-afhrmed  all  Mr. 
Sumner's  doctrines, on  grounds  which  are  explained 
in  a  despatch  of  an  extraordinary  character  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  American  Minister  in 
England.  Mr.  Hamilton  Fish  has,  in  a  declama- 
tory tone  seldom  used  in  diplomacy,  recapitulated 
all  the  real  and  imaginary  grievances  which  have 
been  devised  to  justify  American  indignation 
against  England.  His  rhetorical  invective  has  given 
Lord  Clarendon  an  opportunity  of  showing,  in  a 
courteous  and  conclusive  answer,  that  the  escape  of 
the    Alabama    from    the   Mersev   was  an  isolated 
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occnrreuce,  and  that  the  damages"  which  were 
suffered  by  American  trade  were  fully  provided  for 
in  Mr.  Seward's  Convention.  It  will  be  useless  to 
renew  the  negotiations  until  the  President  is  pre- 
pared to  reconsider  his  inadmisrible  demands.  It 
happens,  by  an  anomalous  coincidence,  that  some 
of  the  politicians  who  most  bitterly  resent  the 
recognition  of  Confederate  belligerency  have  been 
eagerly  pressing  for  intervention  on  behalf  of  the 
insurgents  of  Cuba.  The  rebels  against  the  Spanish 
(tovernment  have  never  possessed  a  town,  a  fort,  or 
a  separate  territory,  nor  have  they  at  any  time 
brouglit  a  regular  army  into  the  field.  The  Con- 
federacy, on  the  other  hand,  was  a  league  of  nine 
or  ten  old  and  settled  States,  holding  at  the  time  of 
recognition  exclusive  possession  of  their  own  vast 
territories,  including  a  longer  coast  line  than  that 
Aviiich  remained  to  the  Federal  Government.  The 
PRESIDENT  hcis  correctly  stated  in  his  Message  that 
belligerency  was  a  question  of  fact  ;  and  yet  the 
Lower  House  of  Congress,  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
declared  its  sympathy  with  the  insurrection  in 
Cuba,  and  requested  the  President  to  concede 
recognition  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Over- 
tures of  mediation  made  to  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment by  the  American  Minister  were  summarily 
rejected,  and  the  failure  of  the  insurgents  to  make 
progress  will  probably  confirm  the  Government  in 
its  determination  to  furnish  no  argument  against 
itself  in  tlie  controversy  with  England.  The  over- 
bearing diplomacy  of  the  United  States  is  in  some 
degree  explained  by  the  internfJ  prosperity  of  the 
country.  With  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  all  the 
States  which  belonged  to  the  Confederacy  are  now 
formally  restored  to  the  Union  ;  and  the  increase  of 
revenue,  aided  by  a  reduction  of  expenditure,  has 
enabled  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  effect  a 
large  reduction  of  the  National  Debt.  The  policy 
of  repudiation,  which  ovas  countenanced  hv  the  late 
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congress,  and  which  vra.s  eagerly  advocated  by 
many  leaders  of  both  parties,  has  become  unpopular 
since  the  Presidential  election.  The  present  Con- 
gress has  affirmed  the  necessity  of  paying  the 
national  obligations  in  specie,  and  by  a  late  Resolu- 
tion it  has  condemned  the  fraudulent  doctrines 
which  were  lately  professed  by  half  the  Republican 
party,  and  by  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the 
Democrats.  The  Presided r,  with  the  majority  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  supports  the  most 
stringent  system  of  Protection,  but  there  are  indica- 
tions of  the  growing  popularity  of  more  rational 
doctrines,  especially  in  the  Western  States,  which 
have  an  unqualitied  interest  in  the  establishment  of 
Free  Trade.  The  ingenious  perversity  of  the  Tarif! 
taxes  various  classes  of  producers  in  the  price  of  the 
materials  for  their  industry  to  a  larger  extent  than 
the  bounty  whicli  they  receive  at  the  expense  of 
their  customers.  The  shipbuilders,  who  find  that 
their  industry  is  nearly  ruined,  are  already  demand- 
ing free  importation  of  timber,  hemp,  and  iron, 
while  they  at  the  same  time  claim  a  monopoly  of 
the  domestic  carrying  trade.  In  the  enjoyment  of 
the  prosperity  which  results  from  the  energy  of  the 
national  character  operating  on  unlimited  resources, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  can  afibrd  to 
commit,  for  purposes  of  experiment,  almost  every 
legislative  and  economic  blunder. 

The  unfriendly  feeling  of  the  United  States  is  the 
only  disquieting  element  in  the  foreign  relations  of 
England.  Except,  indeed,w}ien  it  becomes  necessary 
to  discountenance  the  opening  of  some  Eastern 
question,  the  English  Government  has  lately  been 
but  a  spectator  of  Continental  proceedings.  The 
warm  sympathy  which  was  felt  for  the  Italian  cause 
during  the  struggle  for  unity  and  independence  has 
naturally  subsided  with  the  occasion  which  called 
it  forth.  The  Government  of  General  JVIenabbea 
became  unpopular  in  cojiseauence  of  alleffed  viola- 
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tions  of  personal  liberty,  and  through  the  ill  success 
of  Count  Cambp AY  Digny  in  his  attempts  to  restore 
the  finances.  It  is  still  found  impossible  to  collect 
the  tjixes  in  the  Southern  portion  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  influence  of  the  Grown  and  of  the  General 
Officers  opposes  any  further  reduction  ©f  the  Army 
and  the  Court.  The  waning  popularity  of  the  Royjil 
dynasty  has  been  lately  re^'ived  by  the  recovery  of 
the  Kino  from  an  alarming  illness,  and  by  the 
fortunate  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  Crown  in  the  city 
of  Naples.  If  it  is  true  that  Victor  Emmanuel,  when 
in  imminent  danger,  refused  to  make  political  con- 
cessions which  were  insolently  demanded  by  the 
priests,  he  has  established  a  new  and  valid  title  to 
the  confidence  of  the  country.  It  is  certain  that 
the  expectation  of  his  death  revived  the  recollection 
of  his  great  services  to  Italy,  and  the  sense  of  the 
uncertainty  which  might  attend  the  reign  of  an 
untried  successor  ;  yet  the  Chamber  at  the  com- 
mencement of  its  winter  Session  declined  to 
continue  to  the  Ministers  the  confidence  which  had 
never  been  henrtily  granted.  The  election  of  Signor 
Lanza  to  the  office  of  President  of  the  Chamber  was 
equivalent  to  a  decisive  vote  against  the  Ministry, 
and  after  long  uncertainty  General  Menabrea  and 
his  colleagues  have  been  succeeded  by  Signoi 
Lanza  and  Signor  Sella.  If  the  new  Ministers 
succeed  in  reducing  the  expenditure  to  the  level  of 
bhe  revenue,  they  will  have  performed  the  service  of 
which  the  country  principally  stands  in  need.  As 
the  agitation  for  the  acquisition  of  Rome  is  for  the 
present  suspended,  no  external  anxiety  ought  to 
divert  the  attention  of  the  Parliament  and  the  Go- 
vernment from  domestic  and  economic  improve- 
ments. The  Alps,  like  the  Pyrenees,  exempt  the 
Peninsula  which  they  protect  from  the  complica- 
tions which  beset  the  great  Northern  Powers.  The 
Austrian  Government  is  still  disturbed  by  the  claims 
of  the  different  Western   Provinces  to  share  the 
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Inaepenaence  which  has  been  accorded  to  Hungary  ; 
and  a  troublesome  insurrection  on  the  coast  of 
Dalmatia  has  lately  illustrated    the    diihculty    of 

f governing  a  heterogeneous  Empire  by  uniform 
egialation.  The  rude  inhabitants  of  the  countiy 
which  lies  between  the  hills  of  Montenegro  and  the 
mouths  of  the  Cattaro  rose  in  arms  late  in  the 
autumn,  on  the  pretext  or  with  the  purpose  of 
resisting  the  Austrian  conscription.  The  highlanders 
of  Montenegro,  nominally  subjects  of  the  Porte, 
and  habitual  clients  of  Russia,  afford  secret 
Countenance  to  the  rebellion  of  their  neighbours, 
and  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  continue  the 
campaign  during  the  inclement  season.  Suspicions 
of  Russian  intrigue  have  of  course  occurred  both  to 
the  Austrian  Government  and  to  the  Turkish 
authorities  ;  but,  except  that  it  is  a  part  of  Russian 
policy  to  promote  disaffection  among  the  Sclavonic 
subjects  of  Austria  and  Turkey,  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  petty  rebellion  on  the  coast  of 
the  Adriatic  is  due  to  foreign  instigation.  Russia 
has  given  a  temporary  security  for  peace  in  the 
form  of  ulterior  preparations  for  possible  war.  The 
Imperial  Government  lias  projected  an  elaborate 
scheme  of  railways  for  military  purposes,  to  connect 
the  Polish  frontier,  the  Crimea,  and  the  Caucasus 
with  the  central  provinces  ;  and  as  the  works,which 
are  deemed  necessary  for  defence,  can  only  be  pro- 
secuted in  time  of  peace,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
no  aggressive  policy  is  at  present  contemplated. 
The  financial  condition  of  the  Empire  is  not 
flourishing,  and  material  prosperity  has  for  the  pre- 
sent been  checked  by  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs, 
but  great  commercial  advantages  are  anticipated 
from  the  extension  of  the  Russian  dominion  m  Asia, 
where  tlie  barbarous  despots  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara 
have  only  the  choice  of  submission  or  dethrone- 
ment. 
There  is  reason  to  hoDO  that  the  smouldering; 
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feud  between  Austria  and  Prussia  has  lost  some  of 
its  bitterness.  The  semi-official  journals  of  Berlin 
and  Vienna  have,  indeed,  constantly  exchanged 
irritating  language,  and  tlie  relations  between  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Chancellor  and  the  Prussian 
Minister  have  been  for  the  most  part  unfriendly  ; 
but  when  Count  Beu.st,  in  a  speech  addressed  to  the 
delegates  who  represent  the  Eastern  and  Western 
sections  of  the  Monarchy,  had  laid  a  significant 
stress  on  the  alliance  with  France,  he  afterwards 
found  it  necessary  to  explain  that  his  words  implied 
no  hostility  to  Northern  Germany.  No  policy  could 
bo  more  distasteful  to  Hungary  than  a  renewal  of 
the  ancient  struggle  of  Austria  for  supremacy  in 
(lermany,  nor  are  the  German  States  of  the  Empire 
disposed  to  ally  themselves  with  a  foreign  Power 
against  those  who  ];elong  to  their  ownj  race  and 
language.  The  Emperor  himself  afterwards  invited 
the  Prince  of  Prussia  to  visit  Vienna  on  his  way  to 
Egypt  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  exchange  of 
imperial  and  Royal  courtesies  may  represent  or 
promote  a  friendly  understanding.  A  coolne^ 
which  has  arisen  between  Prussia  and  Russia  may, 
perhaps,  facilitate  a  reconciliation  with  Austria, 
The  old  Russian  party,  which  is  in  favour  at  St. 
Petersburg,  has  lately  attempted  to  apply  to  the 
German  inhabitants  of  the  Baltic  Provinces  the 
same  Muscovite  propagandism  which  has  for  five  or 
six  years  been  practised  in  Poland.  The  vexatious 
interference  of  Russian  functionaries  with  the 
religion  and  language  of  the  Emperor's  German 
subjects  has  excited  the  same  kind  of  national 
sympathy  which  was  formerly  caused  by  the 
vexatious  proceedings  of  the  Danish  Government  in 
Schleswig-Holstein.  It  was  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  the  popular  dissatisfaction  that  the 
Prussian  Government  lately  refused  to  renew  the 
treaty  of  mutual  extradition  which  had  provided  for 
the  surrender  of  Dolitical  fusritives  who  might  cross 
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the  Polisli  frontier.  As  no  Prussian  subject  was 
likely  to  escape  into  Bussia,  the  operation  of  the 
treaty  would  have  been  wholly  one-sided  if  its  pro- 
visions had  not  been,  in  deference  to  public  opinion, 
habitually  neglected  by  Prussia.  The  formal 
termination  of  the  agreement  is  equivalent  to  a 
notification  that  North  Germany  has  become  a 
Power  of  the  lirst  order,  and  that  its  Government 
disapproves  persecution  in  Esthland  and  Liefiand  as 
well  as  in  Poland.  The  change  of  Prussian  policy 
provoked  from  the  organs  of  the  Kussian  Govern- 
ment incessant  overtures  for  that  French  alliance 
which  has  so  often  been  proposed  and  foretold  The 
shifting  combinations  of  the  great  Continental 
Monarchies,  as  they  are  arranged  by  speculative 
politicians,  seldom  possess  practical  importance,  but 
the  alienation  of  Prussia  from  Russia,  if  it  proves  to 
be  permanent,  affords  some  security  fer  the  peace 
of  Europe.  As  foreign  complications  have  become 
less  urgent  Parliamentary  opposition  is  reviving  in 
the  Prussian  House  of  Deputies,  and  even  in  the 
more  Democratic  and  subservient  Parliament  of  the 
Korth  German  Confederation.  The  Ministers  have 
been  repeatedly  outvoted  in  both  Assemblies  on 
questions  of  finance  and  administration.  The 
frequent  absence  of  the  Prime  Minister  in  conse- 
quence of  illness  has  probably  encouraged  the  Op- 
position to  attack  his  less  powerful  and  popular 
colleagues.  There  is  no  tendency  to  assail  his 
external  policy,  which  has  lately  consisted  in  sunple 
inaction.  The  Southern  States  of  Germany  still 
retain  their  provisional  independence,  and  time  and 
circumstances  have  modified  the  warlike  intentions 
of  France, 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  although  no  fresh 
cause  of  quarrel  had  arisen,  there  was  reason  to  fear 
that\a  war  witli  Prussia  might  be  thought  at  the 
same  time  hopeful  and  expedient.  The  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  French  military  syatam  and  the  new 
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armament  of  the  troops  had  been  completed  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  Emperor  NAroLEOX  might 
have  been  especially  tempted  to  divert  popular  at- 
tention from  domestic  politics.  The  death  oi 
Marshal  Niel,  who  was  believed  to  desire  with  pro- 
fessional eagerness  an  opportunity  of  testing  the 
weapon  he  had  forged,  relieved  the  EMrEROR  from 
the  dangerous  influence  of  his  most  warlike  coun- 
sellor ;  and  when  the  elections  were  immediately 
impending  a  gratuitous  rupture  with  North  Germany 
would  have  been  condemned  as  a  transparent 
device.  French  enthusiasm  had  been  but  little 
stirred  by  a  petty  quarrel  with  Belgium,  founded 
on  the  refusal  of  the  Kino's  Government  to  saYiction 
a  lease  of  a  Belgian  railway  to  a  French  Company, 
The  pretext  for  remonstrance  was  too  frivolous  tc 
serve  as  an  excuse  for  serious  aggression,  and, 
through  the  tact  of  Lord  Clarendon,  the  good 
offices  of  the  English  Government  were  so  used  as 
to  enable  the  Emperor  eventually  to  retire  without 
loss  of  dignity  from  a  false  position.  His  attention 
was  soon  sufficiently  absorbed  by  the  General  Elec- 
tion. The  dissolution  of  the  Legislative  Body  on 
the  completion  of  its  term  of  six  years  had  been 
generally  anticipated  as  a  proper  occasion  for  some 
further  relaxation  in  the  system  of  personal  govern- 
ment. When  the  expiring  Legislature  was  first 
elected  the  memory  of  the  Italian  campaign  was  still 
recent,  an  Austrian  Emperor  was  reigning  under 
French  protection  in  Mexico,  and  the  chronic 
antagonism  of  Austria  and  Prussia  apparently 
secured  the  permanent  division  of  Germany.  The 
first  interruption  of  the  Emperor's  good  fortune 
was  the  compulsory  retreat  from  Mexico,  which 
necessarily  ensued  on  the  collapse  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy.  Two  or  three  years  later  the  price  of 
connivance  at  the  overthrow  of  Austria  was  con- 
tumeliously  withheld  by  the  victorious  Minister  of 
Prussia,  and  a  subseauent  project  of  re-aasertina  in 
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concert  with  Austria  the  Continental  supremacy  of 
France  was  rendered  abortive  by  the  sudden  explo- 
sion of  the  Spanish  Revolution.  The  courage  of 
the  opponents  of  the  Emperor  naturally  increased 
as  his  political  failures  accumulated,  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  liis  adherents  waned  with  the  felicity 
by  which  it  had  been  attracted.  A  Parliamentary 
Opposition  had  been,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Empire,  formed  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Body, and  partial  relaxations  in  the  rules  which 
had  almost  precluded  debate  had  enabled  a  small 
body  of  orators  and  debaters  to  revive  the  suspended 
practice  of  political  discussion.  M.  Jules  Favre 
and  M.  Emile  Ollivier  incessantly  protested 
against  absolute  Government  ;  and  M.  Thiers 
proved  that  time  had  not  impaired  his  unequalled 
powers  of  vigorous  and  lively  criticism.  To  con- 
ciliate Liberal  opinion,  or,  as  his  enemies  asserted, 
in  the  hope  of  alarming  the  middle  classes  by  the 
spectacle  of  violence  and  excess,  the  Emperor  pre- 
pared for  the  elections  by  allowing  free  discussion 
in  the  Press,  and  by  removing  tlie  existing  restric- 
tions on  the  right  of  public  meeting.  The  expecta- 
tion that  both  concessions  would  be  abused  was 
fully  justified.  At  the  meetings  which  were  now  iot 
the  first  time  permitted  rabid  demagogues  declaimed 
not  only  against  the  Government,  but  against 
religion,  property,  and  marriage.  The  wildest 
doctrines  were  most  acceptable  to  the  mass  of  the 
population  of  Paris  ;  and  the  respectable  classes 
began  to  suspect  that  the  Empire  was  not  even  a 
security  against  anarchy.  The  language  of  the 
Ministers  and  of  oflicial  journalists  left  it  doubtful 
whether  the  toleration  of  unbounded  licence  implied 
conversion  to  the  doctrines  of  liberty.  On  one 
occasion  M.  Rouher  strenuously  repudiated,  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  any  pretension 
to  independence  or  responsibility.  They  were  all, 
^e  said,  merely  the  faithful  servants  of  the  Emperor 
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and  the  passive  instruments  of  his  will.  At  the 
fjeneral  election  which  was  held  in  May  tlie  whole 
influence  of  the  Government  was,  in  accordance 
with  established  precedent,  employed  in  support  of 
the  official  candidates.  The  Ministers  of  former 
dynasties,  and  of  the  Republic  of  1848,  l.ad  been 
equally  active  in  their  interference,  and  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  Second  Empire  the  great  majority 
of  members  of  the  Legislative  Body  had  been  openly 
nominated  by  the  Government.  In  the  election  of 
1869  the  exertions  of  the  Prefects  and  Mayors 
resulted  in  the  attainment  of  a  considerable 
majority  ;  but  the  great  cities,  wherever  their  votes 
had  not  been  neutralized  by  the  arbitrary  annexa- 
tion of  rural  districts,  chose  representatives  hostile 
either  to  the  existing  system  of  administration  or  to 
the  Empire  itself.  The  Orleanists  and  the  sup- 
porters of  Limited  Monarchy  were  almost  every- 
where defeated,  and  among  the  members  for  Paris 
M.  Thiers  alono  represented  the  Constitutional 
party.  M.  Raspaij.,  an  aged  and  almost  forgotten 
Jacobin  of  1848,  was  returned  by  a  large  consti- 
tuency ;  and  at  a  subsequent  election  to  supply 
vacancies  arising  from  double  returns,  M.  Roche- 
FOiiT  was  rewarded  for  a  succession  of  virulent 
attacks  on  the  person  of  the  Kmi'ERor  by  the  choice 
of  one  of  the  electoral  districts  of  Paris.  The 
excitement  caused  by  the  elections  was  followed  by 
riots  in  the  capital,  extending  over  three  or  foui 
days  ;  but  the  disturbances  were  repressed,  without 
the  employment  of  an  armed  force,  by  the  ordinary 
police.  On  the  meeting  of  the  Legislative  Body  in 
July,  the  Opposition,  numbering  120  members,  pre- 
pared an  interpellation  or  motion  directed  against 
the  maintenance  of  personal  Government  ;  and  on 
the  eve  of  the  expected  debate  M.  Rouher 
amiounced,  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor,  conces- 
sions  which  were  believed  to  embody  the  principal 
elements    of    a    Constitutional    system.       It    wat 
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annouDced  that  the  Senate  would  be  convokecl  ta 
consider  and  pass  the  principal  measures  which  the 
Opposition  had  been  prepared  to  demand.  The 
Budget  Wiis  to  be  voted  in  separate  chapters,  so  that 
the  Legislative  Body  would  be  enabled  to  control 
the  revenue  and  expenditure  ;  the  right  of  initiat- 
ing Bills,  hitherto  reserved  to  the  Government,  was 
to  be  gi-anted  to  independent  members  ;  and 
Ministerial  functions  were  no  longer  to  be  incom- 
patible with  the  tenure  of  a  seat  in  the  Legislature. 
The  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  although  the  collec- 
tive responsibility  of  the  Cabinet  was  not  included 
ill  the  proposed  change  of  the  Constitution,accepted 
the  Emperor's  offer  as  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
proposed  interpellation,  and  the  Legislative  Body 
was  immediately  prorogued  to  allow  time  for  the 
formal  application  to  the  Senate.  M.  Rouher, 
M.  Baroche,  M.  de  Lav  alette,  and  M.  Duruy 
resigned  their  places  in  the  Cabinet  ;  but  it  was  re- 
marked   that    M.     DE    FORCADE   LA  ROQUETTE,  who 

had,  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  managed  the  elec- 
tions, held  the  same  post  in  a  new  Ministry,  of 
which  the  Prince  of  La  Tour  d'Auvergne  was  the 
nominal  head.  The  obedient  Senate  unwillingly 
passed  the  necessary  Resolutions  ;  but  the  adoption 
or  announcement  of  a  definite  policy  was  necessarily 
postponed  in  consequence  of  the  serious  illness  of 
the  Emperor  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August.  At  the  same  time  the  revolutionary  party 
abused  by  extravagant  violence  and  loathsome 
scurrility  the  unbounded  licence  of  publication  and 
debate  which  had  been  substituted  for  the  exces- 
sive restrictions  of  the  past.  The  details  ot  the 
Emperor's  alleged  infii-mities  were  habitually 
exposed  to  the  ridicule  of  the  rabble  by  dema- 
gogues who  gloated  over  every  genuine  or  fictitious 
symptom  of  danger  and  decay.  While  the  respec- 
table classes  v.ere  disgusted  and  alarmed  by  the 
inaolen(!e  of  the   urophets  of  anarchy,  they  were 
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also  forced  to  reflect  on  the  precarious  condition  of 
a  nation  which  depends  for  its  security  on  the  life 
and  health  of  an  absolute  ruler.  Partly  by  its  own 
faults  and  through  the  operation  of  inevitable 
caufies,  it  is  certain  that  the  Empire  is  shaken  to  its 
foundation.  Neither  the  Emperok  nor  the  most 
sagacious  of  French  politicians  can  know  whether  it 
will  be  possible  for  him  to  transform  himself  from  a 
Dictcitor  into  a  Constitutional  Monarch.  After  long 
hesitation  the  cxperimont  is  about  to  be  tried,  with 
the  aid  of  a  Ministry  in  which  M.  Emile  Ollivieu, 
the  consistent  advocate  of  constitutional  liberty, 
will  preside  over  a  Cabinet  of  Ins  own  selection, 
;nstead  of  sharing  power,  like  his  predecessors  in 
DlUce,  with  colleagues  severally  dependent  on  tlie 
Emi'EKOK.  The  chantje  of  itself  constitutes  a  Parlia- 
mentary system,  and  it  will  be  well  if  the  success  of 
the  experiment  is  facilitated  by  the  organization  of 
a  moderate  majority.  The  more  temperate  Re- 
publicans, including  some  members  who  liad  been 
BTipposed  to  favour  a  violent  revolution,  have 
separated  themselves  from  the  fanaticism  of  M. 
llAsrAiL  and  from  the  revolutionary  levity  of  M. 
KocHEFOKT  ;  but  for  the  present  M.  Olltvier 
depends  on  the  support  of  a  party  which  is  especially 
devoted  to  the  EMrEROR.  If  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment in  France  is  intrinsically  compatible  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  Imperial  dyn:i3ty  and  with  uni- 
versal suUrage,  it  is  posyible  tluit  the  cdilice  of  1852 
may  finally  be  crowned  by  freedom. 

Tlie  Spanish  Revolution  of  18G8  has,  after  fifteen 
months  of  provisional  government,  arrived  at  no 
definite  conclusion.  At  the  licginning  of  the  year 
Republican  disturbances  at  Malai^a,  in  the  province 
of  Cadi;^,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  the  south  of 
Spain,  wore  vigorously  repressed  by  General 
Caballero  de  Rodas,  under  the  orders  of  the 
Minister  of  War.  The  general  election  which  was 
held  soon  afterwards  residted  in  the  return  of  a 
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largo  majority  composed  of  tho  two  parties  which 
Kiipport  the  principle  of  Monarchy  ;  and  the^Cortes 
reappointed  tho  principal  members  of  the  coalition 
whicli  had  dethroned  the  Queen.  The  Unionists 
jN'ere  represented  in  the  Government  by  Serrano, 
,vho  afterwards  received  the  title  of  Regent,  and  by 
Admiral  Topete  as  INIinister  of  ISIarine.  Marshal 
Prim,  as  leader  of  tho  Progressist  party,  held  tho 
command  of  the  arm}'^  and  the  administration  of  tho 
War  Office,  and  as  Prime  Minister  he  became  the 
acting  head  of  the  Government.  Having  provided 
for  the  immediate  conduct  of  public  affairs^  the 
Cortes  proceeded  to  busy  themselves  with  the  idle 
task  of  adding  another  Constitution  to  the  many 
projects  which  repose  in  the  archives  of  Spain. 
Every  security  for  liberty  and  for  democratic  go- 
vernment which  could  be  devised  was  elabomtely 
provided,  and  it  was  determined  that  the  form  of 
Monarchy  should  be  retained  ;  but  the  more  diffi- 
cult and  important  task  of  electing  a  King  was  post- 
poned in  deference  to  the  division  of  opinion 
which  existed  in  tho  Minist^J^  While  Serrano 
and  Topete  retained  their  original  preference  of 
the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  Prim  steadily  opposed 
any  candidate  belonging  to  the  House  of  Bourbon. 
The  negotiations  for  the  immediate  or  ultimate  union 
of  the  whole  Peninsula  under  a  single  Crown  by  tho 
election  of  the  King  of  Portugat,,  or  of  his  father, 
Dom  Fernando,  failed  to  produce  any  practical 
result.  The  sincerity  of  tho  Spanish  proposals  was, 
perhaps,  doubtful,  and  it  is  probable  that  tho 
Portuguese  nation  was  averse  from  the  surrender 
of  its  separate  existence.  Tlie  Government  of 
Lisbon  was  not  exempt  from  political  troubles  of  its 
own,  for  the  aged  Duke  of  Saldanha,  supported  by 
some  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  haV, 
ventured  to  threaten  an  unpopular  Ministry  with  i 
military  revolt.  Prince  Amadeus,  second  son  of 
ike  King  of  Italy,  declined  overtures  to  b»>.come 
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candidate  for  the  throne  of  Spain  ;  and  it  finally 
appeared  that  Marshal  Prim  had  selected  the 
King's  nephew,  the  young  Duke  of  Genoa,  who 
would  for  several  years  necessarily  reign  only  under 
the  tutelage  of  some  Spanish  soldier  or  statesman. 
The  inabUity  of  the  JMinisters  to  agree  on  the 
choice  of  a  King  furnished  the  Republican  party 
with  a  forcible  argument  and  an  unexpected 
opportunity.  One  of  their  loaders,  Senor  Oastelab, 
has  proved  himself  the  greatest  orator  in  the 
Cortes;  and  out  of  doors  their  cause  was  supported 
by  the  mass  of  the  people  in  the  great  towns,  and 
by  the  more  turbulent  classes  in  all  parts  of  Spain. 
After  the  adjournment  of  the  Cortes  in  the  middle 
of  the  summer  the  country  was  disturbed  by 
constant  agitation,  and  a  few  Carlist  leaders  at- 
tcnipted  in  the  Northern  provinces  a  hopclessj 
insurrection,  which  was  repressed  with  unflinching 
Boverity,  In  the  end  of  September  the  Republicans 
commenced  a  more  formidable  movement  b}-^  tho 
murder  of  the  acting  Governor  of  Tarragona. 
Several  members  of  the  Cortes  took  the  lead  of  the 
rebellion,  and  the  troops  met  witli  serious  resist- 
ance at  liarcelona  and  Valencia  ;  but  if  there  was  a 
genei-al  Republican  conspiracy,  tho  plot  must  have 
exploded  prematurely,  for  Cadiz  and  Seville  and 
the  disalfectcd  districts  of  Andalusia  made  no  at- 
tempt to  eliect  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the 
insurgents  in  the  east,  and  tho  army,  as  on  many 
former  occasions,  soon  decided  tho  contest.  Tho 
Constitutional  guarantees  enacted  six  months  before 
were  -unhesitatingly  suspended, and  when  the  Cortes 
reassembled  in  November  the  state  of  siege  was 
established  throughout  the  kingdom.  Marshal 
Prdi  has  since  employed  himself  in  unsuccessfully 
promoting  the  selection  of  tho  Duke  of  Genoa  ; 
and  Admiral  Topete,  with  other  members  of  the 
Unionist  party,  has  retired  from  the  Government. 
Marshal  SsBiuifo  retains  the  Regency.    The  insur- 
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tection  In  Cuba  has  not  yet  been  repressed,  but  the 
rebel  leaders  have  never  succeeded  in  holding  the 
field  against  the  Spanish  troops.  A  tender  of  the 
good  offices  of  the  American  Government  was  re- 
ceived in.  Spain  with  general  indignation  ;  and  it 
seems  probable  that  General  Caballero  De  Rod  as, 
who  has  succeeded  General  Dulce  as  Commander- 
in-Chief,  will  soon  restore  tranquillity  to  the  island. 
The  progress  or  change  of  opinion,  both  in  Spain 
and  throughout  Latin  Christendom,  is  remarkably 
illustrated  by  the  indifference  of  all  Catholic  Go- 
vernments to  the  assemblaj^ie  of  a  General  Council 
of  the  Romish  Church.  Under  the  influence  oi 
pious  enthusiasm  and  characteristic  vanity,  and 
encouraged  by  the  success  of  previous  measures  of 
innovation,  Pius  IX.  resolved  a  year  ago  to  crown 
his  long  and  eventful  Pontificate  by  the  formal  as- 
sumption, under  the  sanction  of  the  collective 
Episcopate,  of  semi-divine  attributes,  which  have 
hitherto  only  been  conferred  on  the  Holy  See  in 
vagne  ecclesiastical  rhetoric  or  by  unauthorized 
popular  belief.  With  an  influence  over  the  com- 
munity of  priests  and  dcA^otecs  growing  in  proportion 
to  the  relaxation  of  its  hold  on  the  outer  world,  the 
Papal  Power  liad  already  sufliced  to  add  a  new 
mystery  to  the  Catholic  creed,  and  to  promulgate, 
without  provoking  open  resistance,  a  detailed  and 
elaborate  contradiction  of  all  the  truths  which  have 
been  added  to  the  sum  of  political  knowledge  by 
modern  study  and  experience.  It  only  remained  to 
obtain  from  a  Council  which  would,  according  to 
old  tradition,  be  itself  infallible,  the  sanction  of  the 
personal  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  and,  consequently, 
the  retrospective  confirmation  of  the  validity  of  hisi 
previous  decrees.  After  long  preparation,  the 
summons  to  Rome  was  obeyed  by  the  Patriarchs 
and  prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  world,  who,  on 
the  8th  of  December,  met  in  St.  Peter's  with  iiU  the 
solemn     ceremonies     of    the     mediaeval    Church, 
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Nothing  was  wanting  to  the  splendour  of  the 
occasion  except  the  concurrence  or  interference  of 
the  Governments  which  represent  the  entire  Catholic 
community,  excepting  priests  and  Bishops.  France, 
Spain  and  Portugal,  Italy  and  Austria,  Belgium ' 
and  Bavaria,  stood  aloof,  after  tacit  or  express  noti- 
lications  that  no  decree  of  the  Council  would  affect 
the  civil  relations  of  the  State.  Half-a-dozen 
dethroned  Princes  represented  by  their  attendance 
the  evil  fortune  which  has  of  late  seemed  inseparable 
from  political  connexion  with  the  Holy  See.  During 
the  reign  of  the  present  Pope,  Italy,  Austria,  and 
Spain  have  fallen  away  from  his  allegiance,  and  nob 
a  sins^lo  Government  in  any  paj-t  of  the  world  now 
acknowledges  his  pretensions  to  temporal  power 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  dominions.  The 
dream  of  omnipotence  into  which  he  has  been  lulled 
by  the  adulation  of  priests  and  zealots  has  at  last 
itself  been  loidely  disturbed  by  opposition  within 
the  ranks  of  the  clerg}\  The  ablest  Bishops  of 
France,  the  most  learned  Catholic  theologians  of 
Germany,  have  denounced  as  illtimed  and  mischiev- 
ous the  project  of  unsettling  belief  under  pretence 
of  developing  it.  It  matters  little  to  the  Catholic 
laity,  and  not  at  all  to  the  Protestant  community, 
whether  Pius  IX.  may  be  deterred  from  causing  his 
majority  to  add  an  ostensible  consecration  to  his  in- 
opportune pretensions  ;  but  his  rashness  in  convok- 
ing the  Council  may,  perhaps,  by  the  divisions 
which  it  will  cause  in  the  Church,  indirectly  pro- 
duce important  political  results. 

To  Englishmen  primarily  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  their  own  country  the  passing  year  has 
afforded  little  satisfaction.  Although  more  than 
three  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  great  com- 
mercial and  financial  shock  of  1866,  there  has  been 
no  healthy  revival  of  trade.  The  cotton  mills  are 
still  suffering  under  an  insufficient  and  dear  supply 
of  raw  material  and  a  demand  which  is  staenant 
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under  the  influence  of  high  prices.  All  classes  of 
manufacturers  complain  of  the  impediments  which 
are  oflered  to  production  by  the  vexatious  regula- 
tions of  Trades'  Unions  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  representatives  of  the  mechanics  either  deny 
that  their  organization  is  driving  trade  to  foreign 
countries  or  anticipate  in  a  cosmopolitan  alliance 
among  the  workmen  of  all  countries  the  means  of 
finally  reducing  employers  and  consumers  to  com- 
mon dependence.  In  some  of  the  northern  and 
midland  towns  obscure  local  politicians  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  dulness  of  trade  to  commence  a 
feeble  agitation  for  the  re-establishment  of  Protec- 
tion under  colour  of  a  demand  for  Reciprocity. 
The  approach  of  the  time  at  which  either  party 
may  give  notice  to  terminate  the  French  Com- 
mercial Treaty  furnishes  a  pretext  for  the  demand 
that  English  duties  shall  be  raised  unless  French 
duties  are  lowered.  As  the  manufactures  which 
are  injured  in  the  home  market  by  French  com- 
petition would,  even  in  the  absence  of  duties,  be 
undersold  in  France,  it  is  obvious  that  the  alleged 
grievance  could  only  be  redressed  by  an  increase  ci 
English  taxation.  The  great  producers  of  cotton 
and  hardware  ask  for  no  protective  duties  ;  nor  ia 
the  maintenance  of  the  Treaty  endangered  except 
by  the  political  opposition  which  has  lately  arisen 
in  France  against  all  measures  which  have  been 
carried  by  the  exercise  of  the  Imperial  prerogative. 
The  risk  of  an  economic  reaction  affords  a  strong 
argument  in  support  of  the  objections  which  we 
urged  in  1860  against  the  principle  of  Commercial 
Treaties.  One  cause  of  the  continued  commercial 
depression  is  to  be  found  in  the  discredit  which 
has  attached  to  joint-stock  enterprise  since  the 
discovery  that  liability  on  shares  of  which  only  a 
small  part  was  called  up  might  bo  practically  un- 
limited. The  ruinous  litigation  in  the  process  of 
winding  up  Companies  also  exercises  a  deterring 
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effect ;  and  a  series  of  criminal  prosecutions  of 
Directors  for  alleged  misrepresentation  has  neces- 
sarily caused  men  of  commercial  experience  and  re- 
putation to  decline  a  thankless  and  hazardous  office. 
The  recent  acquittal  of  the  Directors  of  the  Limited 
Company  of  Overend  and  Gurney  on  an  indict- 
ment for  alleged  conspiracy  and  misrepresentation 
will   probably  discourage   the   repetition   of  similar 

Eroceedings,  except  in  case  of  definite  fraud.  A 
;gal  or  judicial  experiment  on  an  entirely  different 
Bulbject  matter  has  not  produced  satisfactory  results. 
The  Judges  who,  under  the  Act  of  18G8,  were  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  disputed  elections  discharged 
their  duties  with  the  integrity  and  ability  which 
they  were  expected  to  display  ;  but  in  their 
necessary  adherence  to  fixed  rules  they  confirmed 
Bome  doubtful  elections,  and  thoy  unseated  some 
members  who  bad  conducted  their  contests  with 
substantial  honesty.  Tribunals  of  a  more  elastic 
quality  have  a  wider  power  of  modifying  precedents 
in  reference  to  tke  general  merits  of  the  particular 
case.  The  difiorence  between  judicial  and  inquisi- 
torial functions  was  illustrated  by  striking  ex- 
posures of  scandalous  corruption  by  Commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  election  practices  of 
various  boroughs.  The  inevitable  disfranchisement 
of  Beverley  and  Bridgwater  will  probably  not  bo 
the  solo  result  of  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners, 
There  has  been  no  disturbance  of  public  order  in 
England  or  Scotland  ;  but  the  social  condition  of 
Ireland  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  has  been 
painful  and  alarming.  Only  sanguine  politicians 
hoped  that  the  abolition  of  the  Irish  Establishment 
would  summarily  put  an  end  to  Irish  discontent. 
The  performance  of  a  great  act  of  justice,  and  the 
removal  of  a  perpetual  impediment  to  the  concilia- 
tion of  the  Irish  people,  required  no  immediate 
reward  to  justify  the  policy  of  Government  and  of 
Parliament.     The  forebodings  of  the  opponents  who 
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asserted  that  no  return  of  gratitude  could  b« 
expected  from  the  Irish  people  have  been  in  the 
first  instance  verified.  The  new  organization  of  the 
disendowed  Church  has  met  with  serious  obstacles, 
and  the  more  violent  section  of  Irish  Protestants  is 
in  a  state  of  extreme  irritation.  The  increase  of 
agrarian  lawlessness  and  of  open  disaffection  seem? 
a  graver  cause  of  disappointment ;  yet  prudent 
statesmen  must  have  foreseen  that  the  teachers  of 
sedition  would  attribute  to  fear,  and  accept  as  an 
instalment  of  concession,  one  of  the  most  deli- 
berately conscientious  measures  which  have  ever 
been  adopted  by  a  Legislature  and  a  nation.  The 
promise  of  an  Irish  Land  Bill  to  be  introduced  in 
the  next  Session  naturally  excited  the  hopes  of  the 
tenant  farmers,  nor  was  it  surprising  that  theii 
demands  soon  exceeded  aU  limits  of  reason  and 
justice.  Lay  and  clerical  demagogues  stimulated 
the  agitation  with  vigour  and  effect,  and  hostility 
to  landlords  in  many  places  exliibited  itself  in  the 
form  of  agrarian  murder.  The  contagion  of  seditious 
violence  rapidly  extended  beyond  any  question  of 
the  tenure  of  land.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year 
the  Government  had  somewhat  hastily  released 
some  of  the  Fenian  convicts,  including  one  or  two 
persons  who  might  have  caused  trouble  by  their 
claim  of  American  citizenship.  The  principal 
offenders,  before  their  departure  to  the  United 
States  took  an  opportunity  of  proclaiming  in 
insolent  language  their  continued  hostility  to  the 
English  Government,  and  on  the  same  occasion  the 
assassination  of  a  member  of  the  Royal  Family,  who 
happened  to  be  travelling  in  Ireland,  was  publicly 
suggested  to  a  sympathetic  audience.  After  the 
close  of  the  Session  a  formal  agitation  was  com- 
menced for  the  release  of  the  remaining  prisoners, 
and  the  promoters  of  the  movement,  after  tht 
manner  of  Irish  rebels,  took  care  to  defeat  their  own 
professed  object  by  expressing  the  loudest  sympathy 
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with  the  crimes  of  which  the  prisoners  had  been 
convicted.  Even  if  the  Government  had  vrished  to 
comply  with  the  demand,  public  opinion  in  England 
would  have  been  sufficiently  unanimous  to  render 
concession  impossible.  Mr,  Gladstone,  in  a 
studiously  conciliatory  letter,  announced  that  the 
convicts  would  not  at  present  be  released,  and  from 
that  time  the  Fenian  leaders  and  their  organs  in  the 
treasonable  Press  have  openly  advocated  rebellion. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  th<'  pretended  sup- 
porters of  amnesty  have  dispersed  meetings  held  to 
promote,  under  the  name  of  fixity  of  tenure,  the 
confiscation  of  the  land.  A  fear  of  summary 
measures  of  repression  and  the  despatch  of  addi- 
tional regiments  to  Ireland  have  lately  caused  a  lull 
in  the  tempest  of  sedition  ;  but  there  is  no  hope  of 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  Ireland  except 
through  the  gi-adual  operation  of  remedial  measures. 
ATitators  who  roisconstnio  the  motives  of  beneficent 
I'vl'islation  ^vill  ultimately  find  that,  when  the  coii- 
Bcjrnce  of  England  is  fully  satisfied,  proposals  tend- 
ing to  the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire  %vill  be 
met  by  a  unanimous  and  irrevocable  refusal. 

The  relations  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  the 
Colonics  bear  an  entirely  diflferent  character.  The 
policy  of  decentrali/fitiofi,  while  it  has  eflfectually 
removed  former  grontids  of  complaint  against  the 
Colonial  Ofl)ce,has  in  one  or  two  instances  produced 
a  partial  reaction  against  the  burdens  and  rcsponsi- 
biJitics  of  independence.  The  Government  of  New 
Z'.'aland,  which  a  few  years  ago  insisted  on  the 
recall  of  the  English  troops,  has  lately  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  procure  the  reversal  of  a  decision  in 
accordance  with  its  tenner  request.  In  conseq^uence 
of  the  unfavourable  progress  of  the  chronic  war 
with  the  Maories  of  tlie  Northern  Island,  the 
Legislature  applied  to  the  Home  Government  for  a 
militAry  force,  to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
the  Colony.    The  effect  in  Kew  Zealand  of  the 
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peremptory  refusal  of  Lord  Graitville  is  not  yet 
known  in  England,  but  the  final  withdrawal  of  the 
garrison  has  naturally  given  rise  to  a  controversy 
on  the  principles  of  colonial  administration.  The 
change  whicli  has  occurred  in  the  relations  of  the 
Imperial  Government  to  distant  dependencies  is 
still  imperfectly  understood.  Communities,  like 
private  men,  are  slower  in  acknowledging  their 
duties  than  in  appreciating  tlieir  rights,  and  some 
time  may  elapse  before  the  Colonies  fully  understand 
that  their  exclusive  control  over  their  own  afSiirs 
involves  a  corresponding  obligation  to  provide  for 
internal  self-defence.  Against  civili2ed  enemies  the 
English  Government  is  bound  to  protect  them  as 
long  as  it  retains  the  management  of  foreign  policy. 
The  remaining  bond  of  union  may,  perhaps,  be 
found  too  elastic  for  practical  use,  but  a  closer  tie 
of  command  and  obedience  would  inevitably  have 
burst  it  asunder.  The  warning  furnished  by  the 
bitter  hostility  of  the  revolted  Colonies  of  North 
America  to  the  IVlother  Country  has,  happily,  not 
been  neglected  by  English  statesmen. 

Only  two  persons  of  political  eminence  have  died 
during  the  year,  for  an  American  ex-President  on 
the  completion  of  his  term  of  office  retires  not  only 
into  private  life  but  into  obscurity  and  oblivion. 
Lamartine  still  retains  his  reputation  as  a  poet 
among  his  countrymen,  who  are  the  only  competent 
judges  of  their  own  literature.  In  his  brilliant 
prose  writings  he  confused  history  with  romance  ; 
and  during  his  three  months'  career  as  a  statesman 
his  eloquence  and  gho^vy  personal  qualities  were 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  weakness  of 
character  which  speedily  precipitated  him  from 
power.  He  might,  by  supporting  the  Regency  of 
the  Duchess  of  Ori.eans,  have  averted  a  Revolution 
which  he  scarcely  approved  ;  and  afterwards,  if  he  had 
justitittd  the  confidence  of  the  great  Conservative 
xnaioritv  of  Frenchmen,  he  might,  perhaps,   have 
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saved  the  Kepublic.  When  he  weakly  tampered 
with  Jacobinism,  the  popularity  which  he  courted 
burst  like  a  bubble  ;  and  within  a  few  weeks  from 
the  culmination  of  his  apparent  greatness  he  was 
finally  thrust  aside  and  forgotten.  The  career  of  an 
English  statesman  is  not  exposed  to  sudden  reverses 
of  fortune.  Lord  Derby  rose  to  eminence  nearly 
forty  years  ago,  and  ho  died,  soon  after  his  formal 
resignation  of  power,  in  tlie  full  enjoyment  of  his 
fame.  He  was  on  the  eve  of  becoming  the  leader 
of  the  Liberal  party  when  he  deserted  its  ranks  to 
become,  after  an  interval,  the  leader  of  the  Con- 
servatives. Ill  the  earlier  period,  while  he  was  a 
colleague  of  Lord  Grey,  his  name  was  associated 
with  considerable  achievements  in  legislation.  He 
carried  tlie  emancipation  of  the  West  Indian  slaves ; 
he  established  national  education  in  Ii-eland  ;  and 
by  the  abolition  or  amalgamation  of  several 
bishoprics,  he  dealt  the  first  blow  to  the  Irish 
Church.  In  the  more  congenial  character  of  a  Con- 
servative leader,  though  he  was  three  times  Prime 
Minister,  he  devoted  liis  efforts  chiefly  to 
obstruction  of  change  ;  but  under  the  impulse  of  a 
will  more  resolute  than  his  own  he  became  the 
instrument  of  the  greatest  triumph  which  Demo- 
cracy has  yet  attained  in  England.  He  was  a 
graceful  and  impetuous  orator  ;  his  great  position, 
liis  manly  bearing,  and  his  playful  humour  made 
him  one  of  the  first  of  Parliamentary  leaders  ;  but 
he  never  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  statesman.  His 
death,  in  the  fulness  of  years, while  his  powers  were 
still  unimpaired,  cannot  be  considered  inopportune. 
The  political  period  to  which  his  tastes  and  faculties 
were  best  adapted  had  ended  with  the  passing  of  his 
Reform  Bill.  He  was,  perhaps,  the  last  of  the  long 
series  of  Ministers  who  have  represented  the 
qualities  a.txd  d^fegta  ot  the  Enc^lish  aristocracy. 
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The  astonishing  events  of  the  second  half  of  1870 
have  reduced  previous  and  contemporary  transac- 
tions to  real  or  apparent  insignificance.  In  England 
spectators  of  the  great  Continental  drama  -have 
almost  forgotten  for  the  moment  their  own  domestic 
aflfairs.  At  public  meetings,  as  in  private  society, 
speakers  have,  with  the  approval  of  the  audience, 
habitually  departed  from  the  avowed  purpose  of  the 
assemblage  to  the  absorbing  topic  of  the  war  ;  and 
publishers  have  almost  suspended  literary  enterprise 
because  neither  fiction  nor  former  history  is  capable 
of  competing  with  the  thrilling  narratives  which 
from  day  to  day  excite  and  surpass  expectation.  It 
was  easy  to  foresee  that  a  great  European  war 
would  involve  neutral  States  in  direct  and  indirect 
complications  ;  but  during  the  early  part  of  the 
war  the  general  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
campaign  was  in  a  great  measure  disinterested.  It 
is  true  that  industrial  and  commercial  activity, 
which  had  at  last  revived  after  a  long  depression 
extending  over  three  or  four  years,  was  checked 
and  disordered  by  the  sudden  closing  of  Continental 
workshops  and  markets.  Although  the  suspension 
of  foreign  competition  may  ultimately  be  beneficial 
to  English  producers,  the  course  of  trade  has  been 
greatly  deranged,  and  heavy  losses  have  been 
incurred  by  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  invest- 
ments. Immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
a  rapid  fall  in  the  price  of  cotton  produced  an 
almost  entire  interruption  of  business  at  Liverpool  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  depreciation  of  stocks  and 
shares  was  as  great  as  at  the  commencement  of  tlie 
Crimean  War.  Notwithstanding  a  large  and  steady 
increase  of  traffic  returns,  the  value  of  the  principjil 
English  railway  stocks  fell  in  the  third  week  of  July 
from  6  to  10  Der  cent.    At  the  ^me  time  tho  Bank 
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rate  of  interest  was  raised  to  6  per  cent. ,  but  it  was 
afterwards  rapidly  reduced  when  the  first  impres- 
Bion  of  uneasiness  had  disappeared.  Confidence 
was  again  rudely  shaken  by  the  publication  of  the 
Russian  Circular  in  the  middle  of  November,  but 
up  to  the  present  time  the  condition  of  the  country 
has,  on  the  whole,  been  fairly  prosperous.  In  their 
annual  speeches  at  the  Mansion-house  the  Primb 
MixisTER  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
were  able  to  announce  that  the  i)ublic  revenue  main- 
tained lis  customary  elasticity.  Either  in  con^ 
sequence  of  recent  legislation,  or  through  the 
influence  of  an  unusually  favourable  season,  Ireland 
has  for  some  time  past  been  tranquil  and,  at  least, 
passively  contented.  The  outrages  which  during 
last  winter  caused  general  alarm  and  indignation 
were  immediately  discontinued  when  ParGament 
passed  the  Act  for  the  P*reservation  of  the  Peace. 
Except  during  the  celebration  of  the  Orange 
anniversary  in  the  North,  agitators  have  confined 
themselves  to  comparatively  harmless  demonstra- 
tions of  sympathy  with  the  French  against  the 
Prussians.  A  feeble  attempt  to  enlist  recruits  for 
the  service  of  France  would  have  proved  entirely 
abortive,  even  if  it  had  not  been  repressed  by  legal 
proceedings. 

The  war,  commenced  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  dynasty  which  became  its  earliest  victim,  was 
preceded  by  a  long  series  of  domestic  intrigues, 
directed  to  the  attainment  of  the  same  object. 
After  the  general  election  of  1869,  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  had,  in  apparent  deference  to  public 
opinion,  consented  to  adopt  the  system  of  Parlia- 
mentary Ministries,  and  to  allow  of  some  other 
amendments  of  the  Constitution.  After  much 
negotiation,  M.  Emlle  Ollfvier  accepted  in  the 
first  days  of  1870  the  commission  of  Conning  a 
Liberal  Ministry.  M.  Buffet,  M.  Loitvet,  and 
^  Count  Dauit,  all  of  them  hitherto  considered  oppc 
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nents  of  the  Empire,  took  office  with  M.  Ollivier 
in  the  behof  that  a  system  of  Parliamentary  Govern- 
ment was  at  last  to  be  established.  A  few  weeks 
afterwards,  in  answer  to  a  question  of  M.  Jules 
Favee,  Count  Daru  declared  that  the  Government, 
if  it  were  placed  in  a  minority,  would  either  resign 
or  dissolve.  Other  Ministers,  including  M. 
Ollivier,  at  the  same  time  denounced  the  practice 
of  proposing  official  candidates,  but  they  declined 
to  dissolve  an  Assembly  in  which  the  majority  of 
the  members  owed  their  seats  to  Ministerial  favour. 
The  dismissal  of  M.  Haussmaxx,  the  celebrated 
Prefect  of  the  Seine,  and  rebuilder  of  Paris,  tended 
more  than  any  other  measure  to  confirm  the  belief 
that  M.  Ollivier  really  possessed  the  power  of  a 
responsible  Minister.  Those  of  the  old  Parliamen- 
tary Liberals  v/ho  still  held  aloof  from  the  Imperial 
Court  were  disposed  to  support  M.  Ollivier's 
Government  ;  but  the  •  Republicans  in  a  body 
rejected  all  overtures  and  attempts  at  compromise, 
and  the  revolutionary  journals  echoed  and  fostered 
the  animosity  of  the  population  of  Paris  against  the 
Emperor  and  his  dynasty.  Within  a  week  after 
the  formation  of  the  Government  a  strange  and 
sinister  event  occurred  to  increase  and  excuse  the 
general  feeling  of  disaffection.  Prince  Pi  err  b 
Bonaparte,  son  of  Lucien,  a  man  of  violent  temper 
and  more  than  doubtful  character,  shot  in  his  own 
house  a  young  man  called  Victor  Noir,  who  had, 
with  a  companion,  brought  the  Prince  a  challenge. 
The  quarrel  arose  out  of  a  coarse  and  libellous 
newspaper  controversy  between  Prince  Bonapartk 
and  a  writer  in  the  MarseilloAsc,  the  well-known 
paper  of  M.  de  Rociiefokt.  It  was  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  facts  of  the  homicide,  which,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  the  only  surviving  witness,  was 
a  wanton  murder,  while  the  perpetrator  asserted 
that  he  had  fired  his  pistol  in  self-defence.  The 
workin2  classes  and  the    rabblo    of     Paris    un- 
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hesitatingly  adopted  the  conclusion  that  the  PrincU 
was  a  lawless  assassin,  if  not  the  instrument  of  a 
Palace  conspiracy.  Their  irritation  was  increased 
by  the  discovery  that  under  the  existing  Constitu- 
tion a  member  of  the  Imperial  Family  could  only 
be  tried  by  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  assisted  by 
a  jury  of  members  of  the  Conseils-G^n^raux.  Their 
suspicion  was  so  far  justified  that  the  tribunal 
ultimately  acquitted  the  accused  Prince,  either  in 
consequence  of  the  demeanour  of  the  hostile 
witness,  or  through  a  prejudice  against  the  sedi- 
tious writers  with  whom  the  deceased  had  been 
associated  ;  but  the  populace  was  not  disposed  to 
wait  for  a  judicial  inquiry  into  a  question  on  which 
its  own  convictions  were  irrevocably  formed.  At 
tlie  funeral  of  Noir  outside  the  walls  a  large  and 
angry  mob  was  invited  in  inflammatory  speeches  to 
march  upon  Paris,  and  it  was  only  through  the 
prudent  remonstrances  of  .  Rochefort  that  the 
design  was  abandoned.  The  Legislative  Body,  on 
the  demand  of  the  Ministers,  afterwards  authorized 
the  arrest  of  Pochefort  liimself,  under  a  sentence 
for  the  use  of  seditious  language.  A  slight  distur- 
bance which  ensued  in  Paris  was  easily  suppressed, 
and  the  incident  gradually  ceased  to  excite  atten- 
tion. Although  the  Emperor  could  not  justly  be 
held  responsible  for  the  violence  of  liis  ill-condi- 
tioned kinsman,  it  was  felt  that  the  popularity  of 
the  reigning  family  had  suflfered  a  serious  blow. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Ministers  received  a  certain 
amount  of  credit  for  their  success  in  maintaining 
order.  M.  Ollivier's  confidence  in  his  own 
sagacity  and  in  the  good  faith  of  the  Eimperor  was 
soon  subjected  to  an  unexpected  test.  The  former 
master  of  France,  notwithstanding  the  sincerity  of 
his  conversion  to  Liberal  principles,  retained,  as  it 
appeared,  a  scrupulous  respect  for  the  Constitution 
which  he  had  himself  bestowed  on  his  country.  It 
was  pecoafiaxT.  in  his  judgment,  that  the  Senats 
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Bhould  take  a  part  in  modifying  the  Constitution, 
of  which  it  was  the  appointed  guardian.  The  well- 
known  complaisance  of  the  august  body  of  which 
M.  RouHER  had  lately  become  President  seemed  to 
afford  a  guarantee  against  any  obstinate  interference 
with  the  Emperor's  Liberal  policy  ;  but  when  the 
result  of  the  deliberation  was  published,  it  was 
found  that  the  Senate  also  had  scruples.  The 
promised  reforms  were  readily  sanctioned,  but,  as 
in  additional  security  for  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  the  Revised  Constitution  provided  that  the 
Emperor  might  at  any  time  submit  any  political 
issue  to  universal  suffrage  in  the  form  of  a 
PUbiscUe,  No  Liberal  could  fail  to  perceive  that 
the  provision  was  inserted  by  the  Emperor  himself, 
with  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  rendering  all 
constitutional  rights  dependent  on  the  caprice  and 
ignorance  of  a  majority  to  be  manipulated  by  Pre- 
fects. Any  doubt  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Senatus  Consultum  was  removed  by  the  official 
announcement  that  the  new  Constitution  was  itself 
to  bo  submitted  to  a  popular  vote.  The  questions 
which  were  nominally  to  be  answered  were  wholly 
indifferent  and  unintelligible  to  the  great  mass  of 
the  population  ;  and  it  was  foreseen  that  the  votes 
would  really  be  given  between  the  Empire,  with  all 
its  original  characteristics,  and  revolutionary 
anarchy.  As  soon  as  the  Emperor's  intentions 
were  disclosed,  Count  Daru,  M.  Louvet,  and  M. 
Buffet  consulted  their  self-respect  by  immediate 
resignation.  M.  Ollivier's  vanity  and  political 
blindness  induced  him  still  to  cling  to  a  position  in 
which  he  could  henceforth  only  be  either  a  tool  or  an 
accomplice.  His  name  was  appended  to  a  Minis- 
terial Circular  on  the  proposed  Flehiscite,  but  the 
Emperor  himself  addressed  a  separate  appeal  to 
the  constituency,  which  was  expected  to  renew  his 
a,bsolute  power.  A  plot  against  the  Emperor's 
life  was  opportunely  discovered  or  devised  by  tha 
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police  ;  and  his  calculations  were  confirmed  by  a 
majority  of  five  and  a  quarter  millions  against  a 
million  and  a  half.  Nevertheless,  an  alarming 
manifestation  di.^turbed  the  satisfaction  of  tlio 
triumph.  Fiftj'  thousand  soldiers  had  voted  in  tlie 
negative,  and  insidious  counsellors  suggested  to  the 
E.MPKROii  that  their  dissatisfaction  was  caused  by 
tlie  decline  <»f  France  in  military  reputation  since 
the  Battle  of  J^adowa.  The  vote  was  taken  on  the 
10th  of  May,  and  immediately  afterwards,  in  an 
evil  hour,  the  Due  de  Gramont,  for  many  years 
Ambassador  at  Vienna^  and  a  pliant  courtier  of 
Nai*oleon  til,  took  charge  of  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment, which  liad  been  vacated  by  Count  Daih  . 
Marshal  Lebceuf  had  already  earned,  by  similar 
<|ualities,  the  succession,  on  the  death  of  Marshal 
NiEL,  to  the  post  of  Minister  of  War.  The  habitual 
preference  of  docile  agents  to  independent  coadju- 
tors, which  had  in  prosperous  times  gratified  tho 
Emperor's  love  of  personal  supremacy,  was  now  to 
bo  counted  among  the  most  fatal  causes  of  his  long 
series  of  disastrous  blunders.  A  competent  states- 
man at  the  Foreign  OflBco  would  have  discerned 
and  corrected  the  misrepresentations  of  the  shallow 
and  incomi)etent  diplomatists  who  were  employed 
to  collect  information  at  the  different  German 
Courts.  On  tho  authority  of  Princes,  of  Prelates, 
of  noblemen,  and  generally  of  the  society  in  which 
French  M-as  commonly  spoken.  Ambassadors  and 
Envoys  reported  to  their  Government  that  universal 
dislike  of  Prussia  was  combined  with  a  disposition 
to  rely  on  the  protection  of  France.  With  German 
literature  aiid  journalism,  and  with  the  opinions  of 
the  great  mass  of  tlie  community,  the  representa- 
tives of  France  were  utterly  unacquainted,  nor 
coidd  they  understand  the  impotence  of  ))rovincial 
jealousies  and  fashionable  antipathies  to  resist  an  out- 
burst of  national  enthusiasm.  Tho  real  impedi* 
ments  to  the  completion  of  German  unity  miahi 
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have  been  augmented  and  multiplied  by  tlie  prudent 
inaction  of  France.  Repugnance  to  the  Prussian 
system  of  military  service  prevailed  widely  in  the 
South,  and  even  withiii  the  limits  of  the  North 
(German  Confederacy  a  desire  for  the  reduction  ol 
armaments  was  becoming  general.  To  justify  and 
realize  the  boldest  asj^irations  of  Count  Bismarck,  it 
was  onlj'-  necessary  that  the  French  Government 
should  prepare  for  an  aggressive  war.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  year  the  feiPEROK,  in  an  interval  of 
indecision,  induced  Lord  Clarendon  to  sound  the 
Prussian  Government  on  a  proposal  of  simultaneous 
disarmament ;  but  Count  Bismarck,  fully  informed 
of  the  designs  which  had  been  recently  in  agitation, 
coldly  replied  that  the  North  German  military 
system  rendered  any  arrangement  of  the  kind  im- 
practicable. While  the  Due  de  Gramoxt  faithfully 
transmitted  and  echoed  the  erroneous  statements  of 
his  diplomatic  agents,  Marshal  Lebceuf,  with  un- 
accountable perversity,  reiterated  hia  assurances 
that  the  army  was  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency. 
As  experience  afterwards  proved,  discipline  had 
been  dangerously  relaxed,  material  preparations  of 
every  kind  had  been  scandalously  neglected,  and, 
for  political  reasons,  the  reserve  forces  which  had 
been  included  in  Marshal  Niel's  scheme  of  military 
organization  had  never  been  trusted  with  arms. 
The  Emperor's  subsequent  confessions  convict  him 
of  indolent  neglect  of  the  functions  to  which  a  mili- 
tary Sovereign  might  have  been  expected  to  attach 
primary  importance.  He  relied  for  his  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  the  army  on  an  incompetent  Minister 
of  War,  and  he  judged  of  the  disposition  of  the 
minor  German  States  from  the  statements  of  a 
frivolous  Minister  of  Foreign  Atiairs.  On  the  eve 
of  the  final  rnpture  Count  Beust  in  vain  warned  the 
Emperor  that  he  would  be  disappointed  in  his 
reliance  on  the  assistsnce  of  Austria  and  on  the 
neutrality  or  support  or  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg. 
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Fears  Tor  the  security  of  his  dynasty,  which  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  confirmed  by  a  successful 
war,  prevailed  over  the  plainest  considerations  of 
patnotism  and  prudence. 

A  pretext  for  the  premeditated  quarrel  had  been 
for  some  time  kept  in  reserve,  perhaps  not  without 
the  malicious  connivance  of  the  North  German 
Chancellor.  The  Provisional  Government  of 
Spain  had  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  been  ^nce 
more  baffled  in  their  search  for  a  King  by  the 
refusal  of  the  King  of  Italy  to  allow  his  nephew, 
the  young  Duke  of  Genoa,  to  accept  the  vacant 
Crown.  Early  in  June,  during  a  debate  on  a 
resolution  of  the  Cortes  that  the  election  of  a  King 
should  require  an  absolute  majority  of  the  whole 
body,  Marshal  Prim  stated  that  a  candidate  in  all 
respects  eligible  had  been  temporarily  deterred 
from  offering  himself  by  an  abortive  Republican 
insurrection  which  had  been  attempted  in  the 
spring.  It  was  known  to  all  well-informed  poli- 
ticians, and  especially  to  the  French  Ambassador 
at  Madrid,  that  the  Prime  Minister  referred  to 
Prince  Leopold  of  Hohenzollern,  brother  of  the 
reigning  Prince  of  Roumania.  The  French  Govern- 
ment was  also  aware  that  Marshal  Prim  intended  to 
renew  hi«  proposal,  which  he  probably  believed  to 
be  acceptable  to  the  Emperor.  Prince  Leopold 
was  connected  with  the  families  of  Murat  and 
Beauharnais,  and  he  had  been  a  visitor  at  the 
Tuileries.  Though  a  Prussian  subject,  he  was  not 
related  to  the  Royal  Family,  except  through  a 
common  ancestor  seven  hundred  years  ago.  More 
than  one  project  for  filling  the  Spanish  Throne  had 
previously  been  rejected  at  the  instance  of  the 
French  Government,  and  Marshal  Prim  would, 
undoubtedly,  have  withdrawn'his  latest  proposal  on 
a  hint  that  a  Prussian  candidate  would  be  distaste- 
ful to  the  Emperor.  In  the  first  days  of  July  the 
Spanish  Ministers  publicly  announced  their  inten- 
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tion  of  recommending  Prince  Leopoli)  to  the  Cortes 
for  election  ;  and  on  the  6th,  to  the  surprise  of 
France  and  Europe,  the  Due  de  Gramont  read  in 
the  Legislative  Body  an  inflammatory  speech,  in 
which  he  declared  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
nomination  by  Prussia  would  be  regarded  as  a 
cause  of  war.  It  is  always  difficult  to  distinguish 
public  opinion  in  France  from  the  results  of  official 
inspiration,  but  the  Minister's  warlike  language 
was  vehemently  applauded  by  the  majority  of  the 
Legislative  Body,  and  it  was  apparently  received 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  Parisian  populace.  M. 
Jules  Favre  and  some  of  his  Republican  colleagues 
expressed  disapproval  of  the  war  ;  but  as  tbey 
had  habitually  taunted  the  Emperor  with  his 
acquiescence  in  the  events  of  Sadowa,  their  peace- 
able language  was  naturally  attributed  to  a  spirit  of 
opposition.  M.  Thiers  also  censured  the  policy  of 
the  Government,  on  the  ground,  as  he  afterwards 
explained,  that  the  army  was  not  prepared  for  war. 
The  reports  of  the  Prefects,  since  published  by  the 
Republican  Government,  showed  that  the  pro- 
vincial population  was  entirely  disinclined  to 
engage  in  an  unnecessary  war.  The  agents  of  tho 
Government  had  in  the  previous  May  frequently 
assured  the  rural  electors  that  an  affirmative  vote 
in  the  Plebiscite  would  be  given  for  the  Empire 
and  Peace  ;  but  the  supposed  desire  of  50,000  mal- 
content soldiers  outweighed  with  the  Emperor  the 
wishes  of  the  laborioua  population.  An  oppor- 
tunity of  retracing  his  steps  at  the  last  moment  was 
offered  and  wasted.  On  the  earnest  application  of 
the  English  Government,  the  King  of  Prussia  con- 
sented to  advise  Prince  Leopold  to  refuse  the 
Crown  of  Spain  ;  and  it  was  evident  that  such  a 
recommendation  was  equivalent  to  a  command. 
Prince  Leopold's  father,  as  head  of  the  Princely 
branch  of  Hohenzollern,  wrote  to  the  Spanish 
Govemment  to  withdraw  his  son's  pretensions,  and 
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M.  Ollivier,  who  had  not  been  admitted  to  the 
E>rPEROR's  confidence,  announced  in  the  Legislative 
Body  that  the  dispute  av;is  settled.  It  has  been 
stated,  with  much  probability,  that  the  Emperor 
hesitated  at  the  last  moment,  nor  can  he  have  been 
deceived  by  the  noisy  and  factitious  agitation  of  the 
rabble  of  Paris,  but  Marshal  Lecosuf  once  more 
asserted  to  the  EMrEROR  and  the  Cabinet  that  the 
army  was  x^erfectly  ready,  and  it  was  determined 
to  require  a  promise  from  the  King  of  Prussia  that 
he  would  at  no  future  time  sanction  the  proposal  of 
the  HonENZOLLERN  candidate.  It  was  well  known 
that  the  demand  must  inevitably  be  refused,  and  it 
was  finally  thought  expedient  to  invent  an  addi- 
tional pretext  for  a  Declaration  of  War.  A  para- 
graph in  the  Prussian  papers,  to  the  effect  that  the 
King  had  refused  an  audience  to  the  French 
Ambassador,  was  described  by  the  Due  de  Gramont 
to  the  Legislative  Body  as  a  Circular  Despatch  ; 
and,  amid  shouts  of  approval,  he  declared  that  an 
insult  had  been  offered  which  nouid  only  be 
avenged  by  war.  M.  Ollivier  added,  in  words 
which  will  become  historical,  that  he  accepted  the 
challenge  of  Prussia  *'  with  a  light  heart  ;"  and  M. 
RouHER,  in  an  address  of  the  Senate  to  the 
Emperor,  declared  with  C3mical  candour  and  un- 
conscious irony  that  the  war  was  opportune  because 
the  interval  of  four  years  since  8adowa  had  been 
employed  in  perfecting  the  organization  of  the 
army.  It  is  not  absolutely  certain  that  France 
would  have  been  allowed  to  retract  the  Due  de 
Gramo>'t's  imprudent  defiance.  Before  the  final 
resolution  of  the  Emperor  had  been  announced, 
Count  Bismarck  told  the  English  Ambassador  at 
Berlin  that  the  King  was  generally  blamed  for  his 
concession,  and  that  it  migh  t,  perliaps,  be  necessary 
to  demand  securities  against  a  repetition  of  the 
recent  menace.  At  the  same  time  there  appeared 
in  the  German  papers  a  report  of  an  act  of  rudeness 
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supposed  to  have  been  committed  towards  the 
King  by  Counfc  Benedetti,  the  French  Ambas- 
sador. It  was  strange  that  two  nations  should  at 
the  same  moment  be  moved  by  imaginary  aflEronts 
thought  to  have  been  offered  to  their  respective 
Governments.  An  aide-de-camp  delivered  the 
French  Declaration  of  War  at  Berlin  on  the  16tli  of 
tluly,  when  the  French  armies  had  already  com- 
menced their  march  to  the  frontier.  Both  bellige- 
rents had  preWously  rejected  Lord  Granville's 
suggestion  that,  in  conformity  with  the  Declaration 
of  1856,  the  quarrel  should  in  the  first  instance  be 
referred  to  mediation. 

The  Emperor  announced  his  intention  of  com- 
manding in  person,  with  Marshal  Lebcecf  as  Major- 
General,  or  virtual  chief  of  the  army.  Marshal 
MacMahox  was  summoned  from  his  government 
of  Algeria  to  command  the  right  wing,  which  was 
to  assemble  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Strasburg,  and 
Marshal  Bazaine,  with  General  Frossard,  General 
DouAY,  and  General  de  Failly,  prolonged  the  line 
northward  as  far  as  Metz  and  towards  Thionville. 
It  was  naturally  thought  that  the  author  of  a  pre- 
meditated war  would  at  least  gain  the  advantage  of 
making  the  first  offensive  movement.  But  the  Due 
DE  Gramont's  obsequious  arrogance,  prompted  by 
his  master,  effected  in  a  moment  the  object  for 
which  statesmen  and  patriots  had  laboured  for 
generations.  Baden  had  long  been  united  in 
sympathy  and  policy  with  Prussia,  and  the  young 
King  of  Bavaria  shared  the  antagonism  the  mass 
of  his  subjects  felt  to  the  French  leanings  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  aristocracy  and  the  clergy.  The  Court 
of  Wiirtemberg,  though  it  was  known  to  bo  bitterly 
hostile  to  Pnissia  and  to  the  cause  of  German  unity, 
feared  to  oppose  the  almost  unanimous  determina- 
tion of  the  people.  The  Crown  Princs  of  Prussia, 
appointed  by  the  King  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
fcouth  German  Armies,  was  welcomed  with  unani- 
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xnous  expressions  of  devotion.  Courtiers  and  exile . 
who  had  promised  to  France  the  aid  of  Hanover  had 
utterly  misunderstood  the  comparative  feebleness 
of  the  resentment  felt  against  the  aggressive  neigh- 
bour who  had  annexed  that  kingdom  in  1866,  and 
the  burning  indignation  aroused  by  the  alien  invader 
who  was  the  hereditary  enemy  of  Germany.  To 
encourage  well-wishers  and  terrify  adversaries  in 
the  country  south  of  the  Main  it  was  the  interest  of 
Napoleon  III.  to  adopt  the  same  plan  of  campaign 
as  was  dictated  by  obvious  military  considerations. 
With  a  start  of  a  fortnight  over  his  enemy,  and 
profiting  by  the  projection  of  French  territory 
beyond  tlie  Voages,  l:e  might  have  separated  a  great 
part  of  South  Germany  from  Prussia  before  the 
German  forces  were  ready  to  oppose  him.  The 
superiority  afterwards  displayed  by  the  German 
troops  readers  it  probable  that  the  result  of  the 
campaign  might  have  been  the  same  if  the  French 
had  commenced  either  their  boasted  march  to 
Berlin  or  the  more  practicable  invasion  of  Bavaria  ; 
but  civilians  could  understand  as  well  as  soldiers 
that  if  the  French  army  was  to  remain  on  the 
defensive  the  war  ought  never  to  have  been  begun. 
Marshal  Lebot-uf  seems  to  have  been  wholly  devoid 
of  the  qualities  of  a  General,  and  as  an  adminis- 
trator he  had  reduced  the  army  to  confusion.  The 
Commissariat  broke  down  at  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign,  the  Artillery  was  deficient  in  the  neces- 
sary material,  Staff  officers  were  ignorant  of  the 
geography  of  the  country,  and  Generals  wandered 
about  in  search  of  the  troops  whom  they  were  to 
command.  The  Emperor  lingered  at  Paris  till 
nearly  the  end  of  J  uly,  probably  in  consequence  of 
the  unprepared  state  of  the  army  ;  and  in  the 
meantime  an  event  had  occurred  which,  although  it 
ha4  no  direct  influence  on  the  campaign,  largely 
affected  the  opinion  of  neutrals.  On  the  25th  of 
July  we  published  in  these  colunms  the  draueht  of 
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a  treaty  by  wiich,  in  consideration  of  the  assent  of 
France  to  the  extension  of  the  North  German  Con- 
federation, the  King  of  Prussia  was  to  permit  and 
aid  a  French  conquest  of  Belgium.  The  subsequent 
history  of  the  transaction  was  contained  in  the 
record  of  the  Parliamentary  Session  :  and  it  ia 
enough  to  say  that  the  negotiation  and  the  dis- 
closure augured  ill  for  the  success  of  a  policy 
intrusted  to  agents  so  incompetent  as  Count 
Benedetti.  General  Moltke  was  reported  to  have 
said  that  unless  the  Emperor  crossed  the  Rhine  in 
a  fortnight  he  would  never  see  it,  at  least  as  an 
invader.  By  the  eud  of  the  appointed  interval  the 
gathered  strength  of  Germany  was  advancing  to  the 
Rhine  with  a  stern  resolution,  shared  by  the  whole 
population,  to  make  an  end  once  for  all  of  French 
menaces  and  invasions.  The  King,  with  General 
Moltke  at  his  side,  nominally  commanded  the 
whole  army.  The  Crown  Prince,  accompanied 
by  General  Blumenthal,  led  the  South  German 
army,  including  a  Prussian  contingent ;  and  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  and  General  Steinmetz  directed 
their  course  towards  the  valley  of  the  Moselle.  At 
last,  on  the  2d  of  August,  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
advanced  from  Metz  across  the  frontier,  and  by  a 
cannonade  from  the  neighbouring  heights  compelled 
a  small  Prussian  detachment,  after  a  slight  resist- 
ance, to  retire  from  the  town  of  Saarbriick.  This 
exploit  was  apparently  performed  to  furnish  matter 
for  a  despatch  in  which  the  Emperor,  appealing,  aa 
on  many  other  occasions,  to  the  histrionic  propen- 
sities of  Frenchmen,  informed  the  Empress  that 
the  Prince  Imperial  had  in  the  combat  of  Saar- 
l>ruck  received  his  **  baptism  of  fire."  The  First 
Napoleon,  in  the  midst  of  some  victorious 
campaign,  might,  perhaps,  have  safely  indulged  in 
such  a  flourish  ;  but  the  Parisians  ridiculed  the 
unnecessary  and  ostentatious  exposure  of  the  boy 
to  danger,  althou£;h  they  could  not  foresee  that  the 
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first  cannon  shot  of  the  -war  sounded  the  knell  of 
his  hopes  and  fortune.  The  idle  parade  of  the  2d 
of  August  was  soon  followed  by  more  important 
events.  On  the  5th  the  Crown  Prince  fell  unex- 
pectedly on  General  Abel  Douay,  who  held,  with 
a  force  belonging  to  the  left  wing  of  MacMahon's 
army,  the  celobrated  lines  of  Wissombourg.  General 
Douay  was  killed,  his  troops  were  utterly  defeated, 
and  the  CRO^\■N  PiaNCE  had  the  satisfaction  of  for- 
warding the  first  trophies  of  the  war  to  Berlin. 
The  error  of  leaving  MacMahon  at  a  distance 
from  the  main  army  beyond  reach  of  support  is 
generally  attributed  to  Lebceuf.  After  the  combat 
of  Wissembourg,  Marshal  MacMahon  concentrated 
his  forces,  amounting  to  45,000  men,  in  a  strong 
position  near  Woerth, where  tlie  Crown  Prince,  by 
a  southward  movement,  fiercely  attacked  him  on 
the  6th,  The  Marshal  handled  his  troops  with 
skill,  and  the  French,  though  outnumbered  in  the 
proportion  of  nearly  two  to  one,  fought  bravely 
until  their  positions  wore  carried  ;  but  at  the  end 
of  the  day  they  broke  up  in  disorderly  flight, 
leaving  the  enemy  an  enormous  booty  of  guns  and 
stores,  and  many  thousands  of  prisoners.  The 
beaten  army,  now  reduced  for  tho  time  to  a  rabble, 
made  the  best  of  its  way  to  the  north-west,  with- 
out any  attempt  to  defend  the  difficult  passes  of  the 
Vosges.  It  was  impossible  at  the  time  to  take  the 
strong  places  of  Bitche  and  Phalsbourg,  but  Nancy 
submitted  without  resistance,  and  tho  Prince  after 
crossing  tho  mountain  ridge,  continued  his  un- 
opposed march  in  the  direction  of  Paris.  A  kind 
of  consolation  for  the  disaster  of  Woerth  was  found 
in  the  excuse  that  superior  generalship  had  giver 
the  Germans  the  advantage  of  numbers  ;  but  s 
defeat  simultaneously  incurred  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Saarbruck  admitted  of  no  similar  explana- 
tion. After  tho  skirmish  or  demonstration  of  the 
2d,    Gftaeral     Frossard     held     tho     heights    of 
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Spicheren,  to  the  west  uf  Saarbrlick,  with  a  ron- 
siderablo  force.  On  the  6th  General  Steinmetz, 
ftrriving  almost  by  accident  at  the  spot,  stormed 
the  hill  with  a  smaller  force,  inflicting  heavy  loss 
on  the  defeated  enemy.  As  the  right  win^  of  the 
French  was  exposed  by  the  retreat  of  MacMahon, 
while  it  was  evident  that  the  Germans  were 
advancing  in  formidable  strengtli,  the  main  army 
concentrated  round  Metz  under  Marshal  Bazaine, 
to  whom  the  Eaipekor  afterwards  resigned  the 
chief  command. 

The  defeat  of  the  army,  announced  by  the 
Emperor  in  an  unusually  veracious  proclamation, 
produced  a  violent  agitation  at  Paris.  The  Legis- 
lative Body,  summoned  by  the  Empress  in  her 
capacity  of  Regent,  passed  a  vote  of  censure  on  the 
Ministers,  who  immediately  resigned.  No  man 
lamented  the  swift  retribution  which  had  fallen  on 
Ollivier  and  Gramont  ;  but  it  was  remarked  that 
the  Emperor  took  the  opportunity  of  surrounding 
himself  with  still  more  devoted  adherents.  The 
vote  of  want  of  confidence  was  moved  by  M. 
Clement  Duvernois,  who  enjoyed  the  Emperor's 
favour,  and  the  new  President  of  the  Council  and 
Minister  of  War  was  General  Montauban,  Count  of 
Palikao,  who  had  recently  commanded  at  Lyons. 
The  other  Ministers  belonged  to  the  same  political 
section,  but  substantial  power  was  necessarily  con- 
centrated in  the  hands  of  tlie  Minister  of  War. 
In  deference  to  public  opinion  and  to  the  wish  of 
the  Legislative  Body,  General  Trochu,  well  known 
both  as  an  accomplished  officer  and  as  an  opponent 
of  the  Imperial  system,  was  appointed  Commander 
of  the  Array  of  Paris.  Although  the  contingency 
seemed  remote,  it  began  already  to  be  suspected 
that  the  Capital  might  possibly  be  exposed  to  a 
siege.  Commendable  efforts  were  made  to  reinforce 
MacMahon,  who  had  by  this  time  arrived  at  the 
Camp  of  Chalons.      The    French   armies,  under 
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Bazaine  and  MacMahon,  still  numbered  300,000 
men,aHd  by  eflfecting  a  junction  the  Generals  might 
Btill  hope  to  retrieve  the  early  misadventures  of  the 
campaign.  With  a  sufficient  and  not  excessive 
garrison  Metz  might  have  held  out  for  an  indefinite 
time,  and  thus  far  the  enemy  had  not  obtained  posses- 
sion of  a  single  French  fortress.  The  same  incapa- 
city which  had  caused  the  defeat  of  Woerth  and 
the  evacuation  of  Alsace  still,  however,  prevailed 
in  the  French  military  councils.  It  was  probably 
through  a  fear  of  the  political  consequences  of 
retreat  that  the  Emperor  induced  Bazaine  to  linger 
in  the  outskirts  of  Metz  for  more  than  a  week  after 
the  battle  of  Woerth.  On  the  14th  the  Emperor 
himself  was  persuaded  to  retire  to  Chalons,  and  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  Bazaine  commenced 
his  retreat.  In  the  meantime  the  German  armies 
had  been  rapidly  advancing  from  the  east  and 
north-east,  and  General  Moltke  discerned  the 
possibility  of  cutting  off  Bazaine  from  Chalons  and 
±*aris,  as  he  had  previously  separated  MacMahon 
from  Lebceuf  and  Bazaine.  As  soon  as  the  move- 
ment of  Bazaine's  troops  was  observed,  he  was 
attacked  with  desperate  valour  by  Steinmetz,  at  the 
head  of  an  inferior  force,  and  the  result  of  the 
struggle  was  the  interruption  of  the  retreat  for  an 
entire  day.  On  the  10th  and  18th  two  of  the 
bloodiest  battles  recorded  in  history  were  fought  to 
the  west  of  Metz,  at  Rezonville  and  Gravelotte. 
On  the  IGth  Bazaine  claimed  the  victory,  having, 
perhaps,  suffered  less  than  the  enemy  ;  but  the 
prize  of  success  was  the  opportunity  of  continuing 
his  retreat,  and  on  the  17th  he  retired  to  a  position 
four  miles  nearer  to  Metz  than  that  which  he  had 
occupied  on  the  previous  day.  In  the  great  battle 
of  the  18th,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  Bazaine's 
position  was  carried  by  the  Germans  ;  arid,  retiring 
under  cover  of  the  outlying  Metz  forts,  he  finally 
abandoned  hia  commuuicatipns  with  thp  9^nnv  o| 
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MacIMahoit  and  with  the  rest  of  France.  Prince 
Frederick  Charles,  to  whose  command  the  corps 
of  Steinmetz  was  soon  afterwards  attached,  pro- 
ceeded to  invest  Metz  and  the  beleaguered  army 
with  lines  which  were  made  practic^iUy  impreg- 
nable. The  hopes  of  France  seemed  now  to  rest  on 
the  army  of  MacMahon,  who  had  the  free  choice 
of  lines  of  retreat  to  the  north,  the  south,  and  the 
west.  The  CiiOWN  Prince,  who  was  advancing  on 
Chalons,  had  every  reason  to  desire  a  decisive 
battle,  as  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  attempt 
the  siege  of  Paris  while  a  considerable  French  army 
was  still  in  the  field.  Once  more  the  evil  genius  of 
France  interfered  in  the  form  of  the  Emperor's 
extravagant  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  Paris 
Kogency,  which  governed  only  under  his  commis- 
sion. Napoleon  III.  lias  since  asserted  that  ho 
was  himself  opposed  to  the  fatal  movement  to  the 
north-east,  which  was  now  urged  upon  Marshal 
MacMahon  by  the  Minister  of  War.  The 
attempt  to  relieve  Metz,  like  the  delay  which  had 
ruined  Bazaine,  was  suggested  by  political  con- 
siderations. The  Emperor  had  be»un  the  war  to 
make  his  dynasty  popular  ;  he  had  lingered  at  Metz 
because  a  retreat  might  cause  agitation  ;  and  now 
he  allowed  Count  Palikao  to  overrule  the  objec- 
tions of  MacMahon.  on  the  ground  that  the  aban- 
donment of  Bazaine  would  involve  a  revolution  at 
Paris.  Against  his  own  judgment  MacMahon 
broke  up  from  Chalons  on  the  22d  of  August  for 
Rheims  ;  and  then,  turning  northwards,  he  directed 
his  march  by  Rethel  and  Mouzon  towards  Mont- 
m^dy.  As  soon  as  the  Crown  Prince  heard  of  the 
evacuation  of  Chalons  ho  pressed  forward  to 
intercept  the  movement  on  Metz,  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  having  been  anticipated  by  two  days* 
march  of  the  enemy.  Unfortunately  for  Mac- 
Mahon the  imperfect  discipline  of  his  troops 
delayed  his  movements,  and  on  the  29th  the  German 
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Cavalry  came  into  contact  with  his  rearguard.  On 
the  30th  General  de  Failly,  previously  known  by 
his  easy  victory  at  Montana,  was  surprised  and 
defeated  at  Mouzon.  The  following  days  were 
occupied  with  incessant  fighting,  in  which  the 
Germans  steadily  gained  ground,  while  MacMahon" 
attempted  too  late  to  effect  his  retreat  to  Mezi^res. 
On  the  1st  of  September  a  part  of  the  French  force 
was  pressed  back  towards  the  Belgian  frontier  ;  the 
bulk  of  the  army  took  refuge  in  Sedan  ;  and  Mac- 
Mahon himself  was  severely  wounded.  The  German 
Artillery  now  occupied  the  heights  which  com- 
manded the  town,  and  on  the  2d  General  Wempfen", 
who  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  army,  was 
forced  to  capitulate.  The  Emperor  himself  had 
already  surrendered  in  pers(.n  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  who  placed  at  his  disposal  the  splendid 
palace  of  Wilhelmshohe  in  Hesse  Cassel,  formerly 
occupied  by  King  Jerome  of  Westphalia.  The 
surrender  of  a  Marshal  of  France  with  100,000  men 
was  a  more  unprecedented  event  than  the  capture 
of  the  Emperor.  Less  than  two  months  had 
occurred  since  the  declaration  made  through  the 
Due  DB  Gramoxt.  On  the  2d  of  August  the  war 
had  commenced  with  the  fantastic  performance  of 
Saarbriick,  and  on  the  2d  of  September  the  only 
regular  army  in  France  which  was  not  beleaguered 
had  capitulated  to  a  conqueror. 

Count  Pallkao,   in  conformity  with  a  French 

Eractice  which  has  since  been  faitlif ully  continued 
y  his  successors,  had  substituted  for  a  true  account 
of  the  events  of  the  campaign  a  series  of  deliberate 
and  encouraging  fictions.  The  actions  which  ended 
with  the  retreat  of  Bazaine  into  Metz  were  repre- 
sented as  brilliant  French  victories,  and  during  the 
advance  of  MacMahox  the  Legislative  Body  was 
assured  that  if  the  Ministers  were  to  disclose  the 
information  they  had  received  Paris  would  illu- 
minate.    The  eager  and  boastful  credulity  of  the 
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people  lightened  the  mendacious  labours  of  the 
Minister,  until  it  became  at  last  necessary  to  con- 
fess that  a  disaster  had  occurrd,  although  Count 
JPaukao,  in  his  official  statement,  reduced  the 
numbers  of  the  army  which  had  capitulated  to 
40,000  men.  The  presentiment  which  had  induced 
him  to  impel  MacMahox  to  his  hopeless  adventure 
was  realized  without  delay.  On  the  4:th  of  Septem- 
ber the  Hall  of  tho  Legislative  Body  was  invaded 
by  a  mob,  headed  by  the  National  Guards  on  duty 
at  the  door.  With  the  disregard  of  legal  com- 
petence which  belongs  to  the  managers  of  French 
Revolutions,  tlie  ringleaders,  in  accord  with  the 
extreme  section  of  the  Legislative  Body,  proclaimed 
a  Uepublic  under  a  Provisional  Government,  con- 
sisting, with  tho  exception  of  M.  Thiers,  who 
refused  to  accept  office,  of  the  Deputies  for  Paris. 
No  resistance  was  offered  ;  Palikao  and  his 
colleagues  took  to  flight  ;  and  the  Empress, 
threatened  by  the  rabble,  plundered  by  her  atten- 
dants, and  deserted  by  her  courtiers,  with  difhculty 
eeffcted  her  escape  to  England  by  the  aid  of  one  or 
two  American  and  English  gentlemen.  The  most 
conspicuous  among  the  civilians  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment were  M.  Ji^les  Favre,  M.  Gambetta,  and 
M.  llocHEFORT,  who  was  now  liberated  from  prison. 
General  Trociiu,  though  he  was  known  not  to 
favour  a  Republican  Government,  was  by  general 
consent  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Administration, 
and  charged  with  the  defence  of  Paris.  The  danger 
of  a  siege  was  imminent,  for,  with  tlio  exception  of 
a  column  under  General  Vinoy,  which  had  been 
too  late  to  join  JMacMahon,  there  were  no  regular 
troops  outside  of  Metz  ;  and,  within  four  or  five 
<lays  after  the  catastrophe  of  Sedan,  tlie  King,  with 
the  army  of  the  CrovvX  Prince,  began  an  un- 
opposed march  upon  Paris.  Hasty  measures  had 
previously  been  taken  for  furnishing  the  city  witli 
provisions  :  the  roads  and  railroads  in  the  neigh* 
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boarhood  were  broken  up,  and  all  the  scattered 
troops  within  reach  were  collected  to  assist  in  the 
defence,  together  with  large  detachments  of  Mobil© 
Guards  from  the  provinces,  and  with  the  able- 
bodied  part  of  the  city  population.  The  members 
of  the  new  Government  at  first  persuaded  them- 
Belves  that  no  actual  resistance  would  be  necessary. 
Some  vague  phrases  in  one  of  the  King  of  Prussia's 
proclamations  were  interpreted  into  a  statement 
that  he  made  war  on  the  Emperor,  and  not  on  the 
nation.  The  Emperor,  it  was  suggested,  was  now 
imprisoned  and  deposed  ;  and  the  dominant 
Republicans,  however  zealously  they  might  in 
former  times  have  preached  the  doctrine  of  French 
a«4grandizement,had  recently  extended  their  opposi- 
tion against  the  Emperor  to  his  wailike  policy.  It 
was  commonly  believed  in  Paris  that  the  neutral 
Powers  would  ofler  their  mediation  ;  and  the 
English  Government  would,  in  fact,  willingly  have 
promoted  a  pacification  if  it  had  not  ascertained 
that  any  overtures  for  peace  would  be  summarily 
rejected  by  the  victorious  Germans,  M.  Thiers 
undertook  a  roving  commission  to  the  difierent 
European  capitals,  commencing  with  London  ;  but 
all  his  applications  were  rejected.  Opinion  in 
Germany  was  violently  excited  by  success,  and 
historical  reminiscences  combined  with  reasons  of 
alleged  military  expediency  to  produce  a  loud  and 
general  demand  for  the  cession  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine.  It  was,  in  truth,  superfluous  to  tako 
precautions  for  the  safety  of  a  nation  which  had  so 
conclusively  established  its  superiority  over  its 
adversary.  The  Provisional  Government,  or  Com- 
mittee of  Defence,  determined  to  remain  in  Paris, 
after  despatching  two  of  their  number — M. 
CREsnEux  and  M.  Glais-Bizoin— to  establish  a 
Delegate,  or  Supplementary  Government  at  Tours. 
The  communication  of  Paris  with  the  rest  of  France 
ceased  with  the  completion  of  the  investment  on 
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the  I'Jth  of  September.  A  few  days  afterwards, 
through  the  friendly  intervention  of  Lord  Gran- 
ville, M.  Jules  Favre  obtained  a  pass  to  the 
Royal  Head-Quarters  at  Ferrieres  for  the  purpose 
of  attempting  to  negotiate  an  Armistice,  and  of 
Bounding  the  North  German  Chancellor  on  the 
possible  conditions  of  peace.  The  Committee  of 
Defence  readily  acknowledged  the  imperfection  of 
its  title,  and  Count  Bismarck  professed  himself 
anxious  to  facilitate  tlie  election  of  an  Assembly 
which  might  represent  the  country.  Ho  insisted 
that  the  principle  of  a  transfer  of  territory  should 
be  admitted,  although  he  has  never  to  the  present 
time  defined  the  extent  of  his  demands  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  M.  Favre  declared,  with  unseason- 
able eloquence,  that  while  the  [Government  would 
pay  any  pecuniary  compensation  in  its  power,  it 
would  never  surrender  an  inch  of  the  territory  of 
Franchi  or  a  stone  of  her  fortresses.  It  was  found 
as  impracticable  to  arrange  the  conditions  of  an 
Armistice  as  to  agree  on  conditions  of  Peace.  M. 
Favre  peremptorily  refused  to  surrender  Strasburg 
and  Toul,  though  both  fortresses  were  on  the  eve  of 
capitulation,  and  h^  rejected,  with  just  indignation, 
a  hint  that  one  of  the  Parisian  forts  should  be  given 
up.  According  to  the  Prussian  version  of  the  inter- 
views there  would  have  been  no  objection  to  an 
alternative  for  the  possession  of  Mont  A^ale'rien  ; 
and  both  Strasburg  and  I'oul  capitulated  within  five 
days  after  M.  Favre's  return  to  Paris.  The  defence 
of  Strasburg,  though  it  was  rather  respectable  than 
obstinate,  had  excited  enthusiastic  admiration  in 
Paris  and  throughout  France.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  the  month  the  garrison  of  Paris  engaged 
in  some  trifling  skirmishes  with  the  besieging 
troops,  and  Bazatne  made  two  or  three  vigorous 
but  ineffective  sorties  from  Metz.  The  early  fall 
of  Paris  appeared  inevitable,  unless  Bazaine  should 
Buoceed   in    comina:    to  the  rescue  with  his  army. 
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The  Red  HepubJicans  of  Lyons  ana  Marsciiios 
scarcely  recognized  tho  authority  of  the  Committee 
of  D«fence,  and  in  Paris  itself  tho  same  factioji 
embarrassed  General  Tkochu  and  liis  colleagues  by 
demanding,  on  pain  of  insurrection,  premature 
action  against  the  enemy.  All  tho  prospects  of  the 
wrar  were  changed  by  the  arrival  at  Tours,  on  the 
f)th  of  l)ctober,  of  M.  Gambktta,  who  had  made 
his  way  out  of  Pairis  in  a  balloon.  Only  two  or 
three  years  ago,  as  a  young  advocate,  M.  Gambetta 
liad  acquired  sudden  popularity  by  a  violent  attack 
on  the  E.MrEiiou  in  the  course  of  a  political  trial. 
Entering  tho  Legislative  Body  in  18G9  as  one  of  the 
members  for  Paris,  he  established  an  unexpected 
reputation  for  ability  and  judgment  ;  and  now  he 
assumed  without  hesitation  the  civil  and  military 
government  of  I'i*ancc  outside  tho  walls  of  Paris. 
His  Republican  declamations  and  his  audacious 
reports  of  fabulous  victories  probably  suited  tho 
taste  of  his  countrymen,  though  they  provoked  the 
ridicule  of  the  Germans  and  the  distrust  of  neutrals. 
His  acts  proved  to  be  more  creditablo  than  his 
speeches,  when,  having  quietly  superseded  his 
elderly  and  useless  colleagues,  lie  pushed  on  with 
indefatigable  activity  the  formation  of  a  new 
national  army.  On  the  lOtli  Orlians  was  taken 
after  a  succession  of  combats  by  the  Bavarians 
under  General  \os  dvai  Tanx,  but  the  German 
forces  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  advance 
further  south  as  long  as  170,000  men  were  detained 
around  INIctz.  Later  experience  has  shown  that 
tho  chance  of  retrieving  the  fortunes  of  tho  war 
depended  on  the  tenacity  and  fidelity  of  Bazaine, 
bat  since  tho  proclamation  of  tho  Republic  in  Paris 
the  Marshal  had  been  seized  with  the  desire  of 
acting  a  gr*at  political  part  instead  of  confining 
himself  to  his  military  duty.  On  tho  21st  of 
October  General  Boyku  arrived  at  Versailles  on  ft 
confidential  mission  from  Marshal  Bazainb  ;  and 
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about  the  same  time  Greneral  Bourbaxi  conveyed  a 
mysterious  message  from  the  Marshal  to  the 
Empress,  now  residing  in  England.  It  afterwards 
transpired  that  Bazaine  had  concerted  with  the 
Prussian  Government  ajproject  of  summoning  the 
Senate  and  Legislative  Body  to  meet  in  some  town 
in  the  North  of  France,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Empress  and  the  protection  of  his  army,  to  establish 
a  Regency  on  behalf  of  the  Prince  Ijiperial,  and 
to  negotiate  a  Peace  which  would  have  been  practi- 
cally dictated  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Con- 
federacy. A  more  crazy  plan,  except  as  far  as  it 
would  have  suited  the  purpose  of  the  Prussians  and 
their  allies, was  never  devised  by  a  soldier  mistaking 
himself  for  a  statesman.  The  plot  was  defeated  by 
the  good  sense  of  the  Empress,  who  refused  to  listen 
to  the  proposal  ;  and  immediately  afterwards,  on 
the  29th  of  October,  the  great  fortress  of  Metz  sur- 
rendered, with  the  three  Marshals,  Bazaine,  Can- 
ROBERT,  and  Lebceuf,  with  the  veteran  General 
Chan GARNiER, who  had  gallantly  oflfered  his  services 
to  his  country  in  her  misfortune,  with  Generals  in 
scores  and  officers  in  thousands,  with  170,000  men, 
and  all  their  weapons,  stores,  and  materials.  Of 
the  magnificent  army  which  had  entered  on  the 
campaign  less  than  three  months  before,  nearly  aU 
the  survifors  were  now  prisoners  in  Germany  ;  yet 
the  resom'ces  of  France  under  vigorous  guidance 
were  such  that  the  presence  of  Prince  Frederick 
CHAiiLES  with  the  army  which  had  invaded  France 
was  now  urgently  required  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
seat  of  war.  If  Bazaine  had  prolonged  the  defence 
for  another  month,  a  relieving  army,  of  which  the 
existence  had  recently  been  doubted,  would  almost 
certainly  have  made  its  waj-^  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris.  In  the  last  days  of  October,  at  the  earnest 
instance  of  the  English  Government,  M.  Thiers, 
who  had  returned  from  Petersburg,  Vienna,  and 
Florence^  was  received  mt  YenaiUea  after  com- 
• 
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muiiicating  with  M.  Gambetta  and  witli  the  Com- 
mittee of  Defence  in  Paris.  Count  Bismarck  again 
expressed  his  readiness  to  gi-ant  an  Armistice  for 
the  convocation  of  a  National  Assembly,  but  the 
negotiation  broke  off  on  his  refusal  to  allow  Paris 
to  be  revictualled  in  the  interval.  An  abortive 
insui?rection  attempted  at  the  same  time  in  Paris 
b}'  FLomENS  and  the  extreme  Kepnblican  faction 
alibrded  additional  confidence  to  the  Germans. 

In  the  meamtimo  Gamketta,  who  had  never 
approved  the  Armistice  or  a  General  Election,  had 
organized  armies  in  formidable  numbers,  though  of 
quality  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  in  various 
parts  of  France.  Count  Keratry  raised  forces  in 
13:ittany  ;  General  Bourbaki  for  a  time  com- 
manded in  the  North  ;  and  Garibaldi,  whose 
feather-headed  enthusiasm  for  the  Republic  had 
broucht  him  to  Tours,  was  associated  with  General 
Ca!ibriel  in  the  Vosges.  Tlie  main  army,  called 
the  Army  of  the  Loire,  of  150,000  to  200,000  men, 
with  509  guns,  was  placed  under  General 
D'AuRELLE  DES  Paladines,  a  veteran  of  the 
Crimea,  and  a  strict  disciplinarian.  (.)n  the  10th  of 
November,  at  the  approach  of  a  greatly  superior 
force,  General  vox  per  Tann  evacuated  Orleans, 
and  at  the  neighbouring  village  of  Coulmiers 
D'AiTRELLE  obtained  over  his  reduced  forces 
the  fir^t  French  victory  of  the  war.  YoN' 
DER  Tjjs'^n  retired  in  good  order,  and  the  arrival  of 
the  Dukr  of  Mecklenburg  with  considerable  rein- 
forccr.icnta  prevented  D'Aurelle  from  pursuing  his 
Eucccss  ;  but  tidings  of  a  change  of  fortune  which 
•were  soon  made  known  in  Paris  produced  a  great 
cflect  on  the  courage  and  spirits  of  the  French. 
Sinoo  the  recapture  of  Orleans,  neither  a  long  suc- 
cession of  failures,  nor  the  capitulation  of  Thion- 
ville,  Phalsburg,  and  Montm^dy,  with  the  occupa- 
tion of  Rouen  and  Amiens  and  of  Orleans  itself, 
has  destroyed  their  confidence  in  the  possibility  of 
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nltimatG  triumph.  About  the  middle  of  November 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  effected  his  junction  with 
the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  and  assumed  the  chief 
command  of  the  German  Army  of  the  Loire,  while 
General  Manteuffel  advanced  as  far  as  Amiens, 
to  cover  the  besieging  army  round  Paris  from 
possible  attempts  to  disturb  its  operations  from  the 
south-west.  The  expenditure  of  life  during  tho 
campaign,  and  the  necessity  of  having  large  detach- 
ments to  guard  the  communications,  had  reduced 
the  number  of  the  German  Army  of  the  Loire  to 
90,000  men,  now  opposed  to  twice  their  number. 
D'Aurelle  constructed  large  intrenchments  in  the 
forest  north  of  Orleans,  and  after  some  feints  of 
moving  round  the  enemy's  right  wing,  having  as 
accurately  as  possible  concerted  his  arrangements 
with  General  Trochu,  he  attacked  the  German  left 
on  the  27th  of  November  at  Beaune-la-Polande. 
The  French  regular  troops,  and  especially  the 
Pontifical  Zouaves  under  General  Charette,  made 
gallant  efforts  to  open  the  road  to  Paris  ;  but  the 
raw  levies  which  formed  the  bulk  of  the  French 
army  were  unable  to  resist  the  steady  discipline  of 
the  Germans,  and  at  the  close  of  the  day  the 
French  were  utterly  defeated.  On  the  29th,  when 
D'AuRELLE,  if  he  had  succeeded  in  his  attempt, 
would  have  been  within  hearing  of  the  guns  of 
Paris,  General  Trochu,  under  cover  of  a  general 
fire  from  the  forts,  directed  sorties  against  tho 
German  positions  on  the  west  and  south-west  of 
the  city,  and  on  the  following  day  his  second  in 
command.  General  Ducrot,  after  an  accidental 
delay,  crossed  the  Marne  to  the  east  of  Paris,  with 
a  force  of  infantry  and  artillery  estimated  at  mora 
than  50,000  men.  In  a  series  of  desperate  conflicts 
with  the  troops  of  Saxony  and  Wtirtemberg,  ex- 
tending over  three  days,  the  villages  of  Champigny, 
Brie,  and  Villiers  were  taken  by  the  French  and 
retaken  by  the  Germans,  and  ultimately,  on  the  5th, 

o  2 
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of  December  Duceot  recrossed  the  Marne,  having 
inflicted  heavy  loss  on  the  enemy,  but  having  failed 
to  make  any  impression  on  the  German  line  of 
investment.  The  relieving  array  had  in  the  mean- 
time been  driven  still  further  from  Paris  by  the 
recapture  of  Orleans  on  the  4th,  after  a  German 
victory  at  Artenay  on  the  2d,  A  part  of  the  French 
army  retreated  across  the  Loire,  but  the  ^eat  mass 
dividing  into  two  separate  armies,  commanded 
respectively,  after  the  dismissal  of  D'Aurelle,  by 
General  Bourbakj  and  General  Chanzy,  retreated 
to  the  south-east  and  south-west  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river.  WTiile  Prince  Frederick  Charles, 
lately  promoted  with  his  cousin  the  Cro"wn"  Prince 
to  the  rank  of  Marshal,  followed  Bourbaki  towards 
Bourget  and  Nev«rs,  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburc, 
in  a  series  of  engagements  from  the  10th  to  the 
14th  of  December,  slowly  compelled  General 
Chaxzy  to  retire  from  a  series  of  strong  positions 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Marchenoir.  The  move- 
ments of  the  Germans  on  both  sides  of  the  Loire 
now  compelled  the  Delegation  to  remove  their  seat 
of  Govern  .  ent  to  Bordeaux,  and  General  Chanzy, 
no  longer  embarrassed  by  the  duty  of  protecting 
Tours,  moved  westward,  perhaps  with  the  purpose 
of  drawing  reinforcements  from  Brittany.  As  late 
as  the  20th  of  December  there  was  no  German  force 
in  the  direct  line  between  General  Chanzy  and 
Paris,  but  the  Duke  of  MECKXENBrRc  was  strong 
enoui?h  to  continue  his  advance  on  Tours,  joining 
hands  with  a  part  of  the  Prince-Marshal's  army, 
which  continued  to  move  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Loire.  Tours  itself  ultimately  surrendered,  but 
it  has  not  hitherto  been  permanently  occupied  by 
the  Germans.  General  Manteuffel  about  the 
same  time  defeated  General  Faidherbe  in  some 
combats  of  secondary  importance,  and  about  the 
6th  of  December  a  detachment  of  his  forces  reached 
the  sea  coast  at  Dieppe.      In  the   east    General 
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Weri>eii  defeated  a  considerable  lody  of  troops  at 
Knits,  near  Dijon  ;  and  at  all  points  tlie  vast  outer 
circlft  which  covered  the  siet^e  of  Paris  remained 
impenetrable  to  the  persevering  attacks  of  the 
French  ;  yet,  after  five  months  of  war,  the 
French  armies  were,  through  the  energy  of 
Ga-Aibrtta,  numerically  stronger  than  wlien  tha 
E\irEROR  advanced,  at  the  beginning  of  August, 
from  Metz  to  Saai'briick.  Immediately  before 
Christmas  General  Fai]>hekbe  fought  a  battle  with 
Maxteuffel,  in  which  both  sides  claimed  the 
victory  ;  and  Dijon  was  evacuated  by  the  German 
forces  and  occupied  by  Garibaldi. 

The  collateral  evils  and  dangers  arising  from  the 
war  must  have  convinced  the  most  obstinate 
believers  in  a  policy  of  isolation  how  universally  the 
security  of  Europe  is  affected  by  a  coniiict  between 
two  of  its  greatest  Powers.  The  general  sympathy 
of  England  with  a  just  cause  failed  lo  conciliate  the 
goodwill  of  tlie  Prussian  Government  or  of  the 
German  army  and  nation.  During  the  Crimean 
War  arms  and  munitions  of  war  had  been 
freely  exported  from  Prussia  to  Russia ;  and 
recently  rifled  cannon  and  ammunition  have 
been  furnished  to  the  French  in  enormous  quan- 
tities, not  only  by  private  American  traders, 
but  by  the  War  Department  at  Washington.  The 
North  German  Government  has  expressly  forbidden 
its  Consul  at  Xew  York  to  interfere  with  the  traffic 
in  arms,  and  the  relations  of  the  Confederation  with 
the  United  States  are  friendly  and  even  intimate  ; 
yet  a  comparatively  insignificant  exportation  of 
arms  from  England  to  Franco  has  served  as  a  pre- 
text for  repeated  protests.  In  his  first  complaint 
on  the  subject  Count  Bernstorff,  conscious  of  the 
legal  weakness  of  his  case,  invented  a  new  doctrine 
of  benevolent  neutrality  which  ought,  as  he  con- 
tended, to  have  been  observed  by  England.  Lord 
Gbanville.   ia  a  despatch  equally  courteous  s^d 
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conclusive,  showed,  with  little  difficulty,  that  as 
benevolence  to  one  belligerent  could  only  be 
exercised  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  Count 
Bernstorff's  proposed  rule  for  the  conduct  of 
neutrals  involved  a  contradiction  in  terras  ;  yet  the 
complaint  was  repeated  in  stronger  language, 
although  the  new  pai-adox  was  retracted  ;  and  it 
was  dithcnlt  to  avoid  a  suspicion  that  Count  Bis- 
marck had  some  political  reason  for  displaying  cold- 
ness to  England.  Tlio  conjecture  seemed  to  bo 
confirmed  when,  in  the  middle  of  November,  the 
Russian  Government  suddenly  issued  a  Circular 
audaciously  repudiating  a  principal  clause  in  tlie 
Paris  Treaty  of  185G.  The  prohibition  of  the  main- 
tenance of  a  Russian  fleet  and  arsenal  in  tlie  Black 
Sea  was  the  price  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  war 
and  the  logical  expression  of  its  results.  The 
denunciation  of  the  treaty  was  mischievous,  inas- 
much as  it  renewed  the  danger  of  Russian  aggres- 
sion on  Turkey  ;  but  a  graver  objection  was 
founded  on  the  blows  which  the  Russian  declara- 
tion inflicted  on  the  faith  of  treaties.  Prince 
Gortchakoff's  haughty  announcement  of  the 
Emperor's  intention  to  respect  the  remaining 
provisions  of  the  treaty  implicitly  claimed  for  one 
party  to  a  contract  the  right  of  distinguishing 
between  the  more  or  less  onerous  covenants  by 
which  he  was  bound.  In  a  forcilile  despatch  Lord 
Granville  protested,  on  behalf  of  his  Government, 
against  the  Russian  claim,  reserving  the  right  of 
opposing  any  attempt  to  carry  the  doctrines  of  the 
Circular  into  effect.  A  second  exchange  of  de- 
spatches left  the  controversy  where  it  stood  ;  and 
Lord  Granville's  arguments  were  urged  on  Russia, 
with  various  degrees  of  force,  by  Austria,  Turkey, 
and  Italy.  Mr.  Odd  Rltssell  was  sent  to  the  King's 
Head-Quarters  at  Versailles  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
whether  the  North  German  Government  had  been 
privy  to  the  oflfensive  menace    of    Russia.      The 
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Circular  had  been  issued  when  it  mij^ht  have  been 
thou<;ht  that  the  war  was  practically  ended  by  the 
imminent  or  actual  surrender  of  Metz.  The 
publication  of  the  document  while  the  German 
armies  still  lay  outside  tlie  walls  of  Paris  was  in- 
opportune and  unwelcome.  The  immediate  risk  of 
collision  was  adjourned  by  the  general  adoption  of 
Count  Bism.'VRCk's  proposal  of  a  Conference,  ilussia 
has  already  obtained  a  partial  triumph  by  the 
virtual  admission  that  a  plain  cause  in  a  treaty  is 
a  proper  subject  for  discussion  ;  but  a  Conference 
may  probably  find  some  alternative  mode  of  protect- 
ing Turkey  against  Russian  aggression.  More 
recently  a  second  shock  to  the  faith  of  treaties 
seemed  to  be  given  by  Count  Bismarck's  declara- 
tion that  Luxembiu'g  had  forfeited  the  neutrality 
which  was  guaranteed  by  the  Great  Powers  as  lately 
as  1867  ;  but  his  language  admits  of  an  interpreta- 
tion by  which  it  would  convey  a  menace,  not  of 
political  interference,  but  of  military  reprisals. 
Prince  Gortchakoff's  first  Ciroilar  had  been 
accompanied  by  a  note,  in  which  he  assuied  Lord 
Granville  of  the  Emperor's  anxiety  to  maintain 
friendly  relations  and  to  co-operate  with  England 
in  dealing  with  the  Eastern  question.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  some  time  earlier  M. 
Catacazy,  Russian  ^Minister  at  Washington,  had 
sounded  the  Secretary  of  State  in  a  proposal  for 
pressing  the  Alabama  claims  as  a  diversion  for  the 
embarrassment  of  the  English  Government.  The 
overture  was  not  encouraged  by  Mr.  Fish  ;  but  tlio 
President,  who  hafi  gradually  lost  ground  Avith 
the  Republican  party,  appears  to  have  seen  in  the 
Russian  suggestion  a  means  of  reviving  his  popu- 
larity. The  Russian  Government  has  taken  some 
trouble  to  give  publicity  to  the  fact  that  General 
Grant  had  written  a  private  letter  to  the  Emperor 
on  the  subject  of  a  possible  junction  of  the  American 
anH   Russian  fleets  in  a  war  with  England.     The 
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Story  may  possil>ly  bo  a  fiction,  but  the  Pkepide>t's 
conduct  has  in  all  respects  conformed  to  the  proposal 
of  the  Kussian  Minister.  Closely  following  iu  the 
steps  of  the  notorious  General  Butler,  who  h:i8 
lately  delivered  a  series  of  inflammatory  speeches 
against  England,  General  (tRANt,  in  his  late 
Message  to  Con;j;ress,  insists  on  the  unconditional 
payment  of  the  Alabama  claims,  on  a  moditicatioa 
of  the  Ian-  and  practice  of  the  Canadian  fisheries, 
on  the  concession  to  the  United  States  of  the 
navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  even  ou  a 
[rivolous  and  ridiculous  rectification  to  an  imper- 
ceptible extent  of  the  North- Western  frontier.  As 
the  Republican  papers  unanimously  approved 
General  Grant's  liti£.ious  manifesto,  there  is  reason 
to  hope  that  his  domestic  object  may  be  attained 
without  a  war  agam-st  En2:land.  Constantly 
advancing  in   prosperity  and  with  the   power  and 

Surpose  of  aci^elcrating  their  progress  by  the  aban- 
onmcnt  of  an  absurd  commercial  system,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  sliow  no  present  inclina- 
tion to  waste  their  substance  in  wanton  and  unpro- 
voked «rars.  The  Census  of  the  present  year  will 
probably  show  that  the  population  of  the  States 
amounts  to  38,(K>«),()00,  and  neither  tiu'bulence  nor 
self-assertion  is  required  to  make  the  United  States 
wdthin  a  short  period  the  most  powerful  nation  in 
the  world. 

While  France  rushed  into  war  with  Germany  in 
resentment  of  the  Hohenzollern  nomination, 
Spain,  like  a  traveller  who  has  carelessly  set  an 
avalanche  in  motion,  pursued  her  own  course  with- 
out regard  to  the  distant  ruin.  After  an  interval, 
Marshal  Prim,  returning  to  his  first  plan,  entered 
Into  negotiations  with  Italy  for  the  acceptance  of 
the  Crown  of  Si>ain  by  Prince  Amadbus,  second 
son  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  When  the  same  oflfer 
was  formerly  made,  the  influence  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  weighed  heaviiv  both  in  ^oain  and  in 
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Italy,  and  a  plausible  objection  was  raised  to  the 
choice  of  a  King  of  Spain,  who  was  at  the  time  heir 
presumptive  of  Italy.  The  family  difficulty  has 
been  removed  by  the  birth  of  a  son  to  Prince 
Umbeeto  ;  and  the  King  took  a  lively  interest  in 
the  elevation  of  his  younger  son.  On  the  16th  of 
November,  in  spite  of  angry  opposition  by  the 
Republicans,  the  Cortes  elected  the  Duke  of  Aosta 
King  by  the  votes  of  a  considerable  majority  of  the 
whole  number  ot  members.  A  deputation  of  the 
Cortes,  headed  by  the  President,  was  received  with 
stately  hospitality  at  Florence,  and  King  Amadeus 
win  probably  enter  Madrid  to-morrow.  The  law- 
less violence  which  has  too  often  disgraced  Spanish 
political  factions  has  been  renewed  by  an  attempt 
on  the  life  of  Marshal  Prim;  but  all  sections  of  th« 
Liberal  party  are  rallying  round  the  Government, 
and  Admiral  Topete,  hitherto  the  strenuous  sup- 
porter of  the  Duke  of  Montpensieb,  has  resumed 
his  place  in  the  Cabinet.  The  m©st  remarkable 
circumstance  in  the  annexation  of  Rome  and  its 
territory  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  is  the  languid 
indifference  with  which  the  transfer  has  been 
regarded  by  Catholic  Christendom.  A  change 
which  would  once  have  convulsed  the  world  has 
failed  to  divert  attention  from  the  more  absorbing 
spectacle  of  the  French  and  German  War.  Within 
the  same  year  the  Papacy  has  assumed  the  highest 
spiritual  exaltation  to  which  it  could  aspire,  and  it 
has  lost  the  temporal  sovereignty  which  it  had  held 
for  a  thousand  years.  An  assemblage  of  the  pre- 
lates of  the  Latin  Commimion,  caiHng  itself  an 
OEcumenical  Council,  commenced  at  the  beginning 
«>f  the  year  the  discussions  which  by  previous 
arrangement  were  to  issue  in  proclaiiring  the 
infallibility  of  the  Pope.  In  the  absence  of  more 
important  events  the  debates  in  St.  Peter's  attracted 
some  external  notice  by  the  spirited  opposition  of 
&n  intelligent  minority  to  the  nQvel  domands  of  tha 
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Pope.  The  ablest  English  and  American  Bishops,  a 
section  of  the  French  Episcopacy,  headed  by  the 
Ai'chbishop  of  Paris  and  the  Bishop  of  Orleans, 
the  most  learned  Bishops  of  Germany  and  Austria, 
and  the  collective  hierarchy  of  Hungary, endeavoured 
to  demonstrate  the  untenability  of  an  impossible 
proposition  which  happened  to  be  directly  contra- 
dicted by  history  as  well  as  by  reason  ;  but  the 
Pope!  had  anticipated  opposition  by  largely  adding 
to  the  number  of  prelates  governing  imaL^inary  sees  ; 
and  the  crowd  of  subservient  Italian  Rishops  out- 
numbered the  ecclesiastical  represeu^acives  of  tho 
centres  of  civilization.  After  much  useless  con- 
troversy, the  doctrine  of  Infallibility  was  proclaimed 
a  few  days  after  the  French  Declaration  of  War. 
Many  of  the  dissidents  have  since  publicly 
acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  the  Council,  and  the 
dogma  is  now  definitively  added  to  the  burden  which 
appears  to  be  borne  without  difficulty  by  the  faith- 
ful. In  his  wordly  afi'airs  Pius  IX.  has  been  less 
fortunate.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Italian 
Government  facilitated  the  withdrawal  of  the 
French  garrison  from  Rome  by  renewing  the  Sep- 
tember Convention  for  the  protection  of  the  Papal 
territories  from  invasion.  The  subsequent  collapse 
of  the  military  power  of  France  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  Empire  stimulated  a  formidable  agitation  in 
Italy  for  the  acquisition  of  Rome.  Shrinking  from 
a  conflict  with  the  Party  of  Movement, which  would 
have  borne  the  character  of  a  civil  war,  and  ex- 
pressly or  virtually  released  by  the  new  French 
Government  from  engagements  contracted  with  the 
Emperor,  Signor  Lanza  and  his  colleagues  induced 
the  King  to  order  the  occupation  of  Rome  on  the 
transparent  pretext  of  protecting  the  Pope  against 
revolutionary  attacks.  On  the  12th  of  September 
the  Italian  Government  announced  the  intention  of 
entering  the  Roman  States,  and  on  the  20th  a  con- 
siderable Italian  army  appeared  before  the  gates  oi 
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Rome.  The  Pope,  with  laudable  pnirlence  and 
humanity,  directed  his  troops  to  make  only  a  formal 
resistance  ;  and  after  the  ceremony  of  a  popular 
Tote,  or  Plebiscite,  the  Roman  State  was  pul)licly 
declared  to  have  become  a  part  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy.  A  new  Parliament,  elected  after  a  dissolu- 
tion, has  since  confirmed  the  annexation,  and  voted 
that  the  scat  of  Government  shall  be  transferred  to 
Kome.  The  Pope  still  occupies  the  so-callod 
Leonine  City,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
including  the  Palace  of  the  Vatican,  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angeio,  and  the  Church  of  St.  Peter.  To  the 
offers  by  the  Italian  GoNiernment  of  sovereign  rank, 
of  a  large  income,  and  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
religious  esiablishments  of  Rome  ho  has  replied  by 
refusal  of  intercourse,  by  indignant  diplomatic  pro- 
tests, and  by  a  sentence  of  the  major  ex-communica- 
tion, in  which,  however,  the  King  is  not  mentioned 
by  name.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Pope 
should  acquiesce  in  his  own  dethronement,  in  regard 
of  any  compensation  which  could  be  offered  ;  but 
unless  great  political  chariges  occur,  there  appears 
to  be  little  prospect  of  his  restoration.  To  his 
application  for  aid  Austria  has  replied  by  a 
courteous  refusal,  and  Spain  has  accepted  a  King 
from  the  family  of  the  Pope's  sacrilegious  op- 
pressor. Italy  is  herself  the  wrongdoer  against 
whom  he  invokes  assistance,  and  France  will,  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  scarcely  be  at  leisure  to 
engage  in  war  with  Italy  for  an  object  in  which  she 
has  no  political  interest. 

While  the  mutual  relations  of  civilized  States 
have  been  elsewhere  strained  or  broken,  events 
have  occurred  in  the  East  which  tend  to  show  their 
common  interest  in  the  repression  of  barbarism. 
The  nuns  of  a  French  convent  at  Tien-tsin  and 
other  French  subjects,  including  the  Consul,  were 
murdered  with  circumstances  of  great  barbarity  by 
the  Ohiftfts^  rabble,  at  the  ^instigation  of    aoma 
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Mandarins  of  rank.  The  local  authoritica  have 
eince  b«en  collectino:  troops  and  displaying  hostility 
to  the  foreign  settlers,  and  the  European  and 
American  residents  have  only  obtained  the  execu- 
tion of  a  few  obscure  persons,  of  whom  the 
majority  were  innocent  of  the  outrage.  The  resi- 
dents were  preWously  well  aware  that  the  Chinese 
animosity  to  intruders  had  not  abated,  and  that 
Mj.  Burlinghame's  embassy  had  been  an  elaborate 
deception.  The  best  security  against  another 
Chinese  war  will  be  found  in  a  resolute  policy,  sup- 
ported by  a  suitable  exhibition  of  force.  Five' 
sixths  ot  the  foreign  commerce  of  Cliina  is  carried 
on  by  English  merchants  ;  and  in  that  part  of  the 
world  the  other  European  traders  and  the  Americana 
themselves  act  in  harmony  with  their  English 
neighbours.  There  has,  happily,  been  no  serious 
demand  on  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  England 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  A  Canadian  force, 
including  a  contingent  from  the  Imnerial  army, 
reached  the  Red  River  Territory  without  resist- 
ance ;  and  the  petty  and  obscure  insurrection  in 
thatdListrict  was  suppressed  without  further  trouble. 
At  a  later  period  the  Canadians  themselves  dis- 
persed a  piratical  body  of  invaders,  who  had  been 
allowed  by  the  American  authorities  to  assemble 
for  purposes  of  hostility  on  the  border.  The  ring- 
Itaders,  after  a  singular  display  of  cowardice  and 
incapacity,  were  imprisoned  for  a  breach  of 
American  law,  and  shortly  afterwards  released  by 
the  Bigni6cant  clemency  of  the  President.  The 
other  colonies  and  India  have  enjoyed  perfect  tran- 
quillity, and  public  eg^uanimity  has  only  been  dis- 
turbed by  or  e  grave  disaster.  On  the  i2th  of  Sep- 
tember the  Captain  foundered  in  a  moderate  gale 
off  Cape  Finisterre.  The  vessel  was  probably  thf 
most  formidable  war-ship  which  has  ever  been 
built,  and  her  designer,  Captain  Coles,  in  hia 
enthusiasm  for  hia  own  inyention,  had  neglected 
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the  danger  of  instability  under  canvass.  Her  com- 
mander, Captain  Bctrgoyne,  Captain  Coles,  and 
five  hundred  gallant  officers  and  men  were  lost 
with  the  ship.  No  catastrophe  has  at  any  time 
occasioned  a  greater  shock  to  public  feeling. 

The  interest  caused  by  foreign  affairs  has  been  so 
overwhelming  that  it  has  required  an  effort  to 
remember  how  the  great  legislative  measures  of 
the  year  are  awaiting  a  trial  of  their  results.  The 
recent  election  of  School  Boards  has  opportunely 
recalled  attention  to  one  domestic  question.  For 
the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  there 
has  been  a  revival  of  social  and  political  activity  in 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  especially  in 
London.  The  novel  power  of  intrusting  to  a  single 
elected  body  the  task  of  organizing  primary  educa- 
tion for  the  whole  metropolis  has  been  attended 
with  preliminary  success.  The  adoption  of  the 
cumulative  vote  has  secured  to  all  the  principal 
sections  of  opinion  representation  on  the  Board  ; 
and  the  personal  qualifications  of  many  of  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  are  highly  respectable.  The 
large  towns  have,  with  few  exceptioj\8,  adopted  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  by  the  election  of  School 
Boards  ;  but  in  rural  districts  education  will  pro- 
bably, for  the  present,  be  chiefly  provided  by  volun- 
tary effort.  The  advocates  of  secular  education 
have  been  almost  everywhere  defeated  at  the  polls 
by  the  members  of  religious  denominations.  Kot- 
withstanding  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  cate- 
chisms and  formularies,  Churchmen  agree  with 
Dissenters  in  the  expediency  of  inculcating 
Christian  doctrine,  and  their  united  numbers  have 
proved  sufficient  to  overbear  all  resistance.  The 
triumph  of  two  out  of  three  female  candidates  in 
London,  while  it  illustrates  the  electioneering  apti- 
tude of  the  sex,  will  furnish  a  safe  and  convenient 
opportunity  of  testing  the  administrative  capacity 
of  women.    The  duties  of  the  School  Boards  wUl 
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be  heavy  during  the  period  of  organization  ;  l)ut 
hereafter  their  attention  will  be  mainly  occupied 
with  matters  of  detail,  and  with,  the  important 
function  of  selecting  competent  masters.  The  elec- 
tion of  Lord  LA\^'^lENCE  as  Chairman  of  the  London 
School  Board  has  given  general  satisfaction. 

Three  Frenchmen  of  eminence  in  widely  different 
branches  of  literature  have  died  within  the  year. 
Alexandre  Dumas,  who  lived  to  see  the  downfall 
of  the  Empire,  though  his  powers  inspired  wonder 
rather  than  respect,  had  no  superior,  or  equal,  in 
fertility  of  romantic  invention.  Not  wise,  or  witty, 
or  instructive,  he  had  the  most  inexhaustible 
faculty  of  devising  wonderful  and  amusing  incidents. 
From  the  days  of  the  League  to  the  Revolution  his 
works  f«rm  a  continuously  marvellous  history  of 
France,  bearing  the  same  kind  of  relation  to  the  real 
course  of  events  which  exists  between  a  bird's  eye 
vieir  and  an  accurate  map.  His  fictions  have 
generally  a  certain  proportion  to  the  truth, 
although  they  are  always  exaggerations.  The 
more  logical  and  businesslike  intellect  of  Phevost 
Paradol  gave  way  under  the  pressure  of  political 
anxiety  and  personal  vexation.  Heartily  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  order,  he  had  constantly 
assailed  the  Imperial  system  with  that  covert 
sarcasm  and  polished  irony  which  result  from  the 
necessity  of  disguising  invective  and  satire.  Whoa 
the  Emperor  professedly  conformed  to  a  constitu- 
tional system,  Prevost  Paradol  accepted  the  post 
of  French  Minister  at  "^^^ashinsrton  ;  but  the  dis- 
approval of  his  friends,  justified  b}^  the  Imperial 
juggle  of  the  Plehiscite,  and  followed  by  the  rupture 
with  Prussia,  disturbed  a  sensitive  mind  till  it  lost 
its  balance,  and  took  refuge  in  voluntary  death. 
M.  DE  Montalembert,  a  not  less  resolute,  if  less 
consistent  opponent  of  the  Empire,  was  fortunate 
in  not  living  to  witness  the  misfortunes  of  his 
country,   though  his  loyalty  jito  another  kind    of 
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Government  received  a  heavy  blow.  One  of  the 
most  eloquent  of  Frenchmen  in  speech  and  writing, 
he  had  devoted  his  genius  to  the  defence  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  to  the  hopeless  enter- 
prise of  reconciling  ecclesiastical  claims  with 
modern  liberty.  The  extravagant  pretension  of  the 
Pope  to  infallibility  excited  his  conscientious 
repugnance,  and,  consequently,  the  Pontiff,  to 
whose  cause  ho  had  sacrificed  so  much,  uttered  a 
heartless  insult  over  his  grave.  The  devotion  of 
intellectual  power  to  the  defence  of  a  system  which 
dehes  the  intellect  was  appropriately,  but  ungene- 
rously avenged.  An  English  novelist  as  popular 
and  as  voluminous  as  Dumas  has  been  generally 
regretted.  Deficient  in  faculty  of  construction,  and 
rarely  careful  to  reproduce  real  characters,  Dickens 
has  never  been  excelled  in  the  gift  of  grotesque  and 
typical  caricature.  Bis  elaborate  pathos  pleased 
the  enormously  numerous  circle  of  readers  whom 
he  addressed  by  preference,  but  his  humour,  more 
especially  while  it  was  associated  with  the  exuberant 
animal  spirits  of  youth,  was  a  quality  far  more 
highly  appreciated  by  literary  judges.  His  power 
of  minute  description,  derived  from  habitually  accu- 
rate observation  of  outward  objects, was  conspicuous 
even  in  his  later  works.  Few  writers  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  obtain  equally  early  and  universal 
recognition.  In  Lord  Clakexdon  the  country  lost 
an  accomplished  and  patriotic  statesman,  whose 
experience  and  character  had  merited  and  acquired 
the  highest  auhhority  in  Europe.  From  his  first 
diplomatic  employment  under  Lord  P.4XMERston,  aa 
Minister  at  Madrid,  to  the  time  of  his  death,  Lord 
Clarendon  had  been  familiar  with  all  the  open  and 
secret  diplomacy  of  Europe.  He  was  an  unusually 
skilful  linguist,  a  brilliant  member  of  society,  a 
most  industrious  public  servant  ;  and  he  never  pro- 
voked enmity  by  negligence  or  by  irritability.  His 
place  has  beea  thua  far  well  filled  by  Lord  Uran- 
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viLLE,  whose  qualifications  resemble,  m  many 
respftcts,  those  of  his  predecessor.  Lord  Gran- 
ttlle's  communications  to  Prussia  and  France  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war — to  Prussia  in  answer  to 
Count  Hernstorff's  remonstrances,  and  to  Russia 
after  the  repudiation  of  the  Paris  Treaty — are  all 
remarkable  specimens  of  the  best  style  of  diplo- 
matic composition.  In  addition  to  Lord  Clarendon, 
Mr.  Bright  has  ceased  to  belong  to  the  Grovern- 
ment,  though  he,  happily,  still  survives.  After  a 
year's  absence  from  Parliament  and  from  his  office, 
lie  has  properly  declineil  aiiy  longer  to  retain  his 
place  in  the  Cabinet.  His  countrymen  of  all  parties 
hope  that  his  temporary  or  permanent  retirement 
from  office  will  not  be  the  end  of  his  political 
career. 

Although  it  ia  impossible  to  foresee  the  duration 
or  the  ultimate  consequences  of  the  war  in  France, 
one  of  its  great  political  results  has  been  achieved 
by  the  elevation  of  the  King  of  Prussia  to  the  rank 
of  German  Emperor.  The  title,  which  was  first 
conferred  by  military  acclamation  on  victorious 
Generals,  seems  still  to  retain  its  early  Roman 
significance,  although  in  the  course  of  ages  it  has 
acquired  a  political  and  historical  meaning.  The 
pre-eminence  which  Prussia  has  attained  in  Germany 
is  not  unfitly  represented  by  the  dignity  which, 
down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  was 
recognized  as  supreme  even  by  the  independent 
Princes  of  the  Empire.  The  Imperial  title,  though 
it  has  been  earned  on  fields  of  battle  corresponds 
to  the  necessities  and  aspirations  of  the  German 
nation.  The  North  German  Confederacy  had 
evidently  fulfilled  its  purpose  when  the  armies  of 
Bavaria,  of  Wiirtemberg,  of  Baden,  and  of  Hesse 
Cassol  had  marched  to  conquest  under  the  command 
of  the  King  of  Prussia.  In  the  course  of  the 
autumn  negotiations  were  instituted  for  the  exten- 
aion  of  the  Confederacy  to  the  Southern  States, 
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and  an  arranyement,  includiiig  the  reservation  of 
certain  sovereign  rights  to  Bavaria  and  WUrtem- 
berg,  Avaa  finally  accepted  by  the  North  German 
Parliament.  On  the  suggestion  of  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Badek,  the  King  of  Bavaria  proposed  to  the 
other  German  Princes  that  the  King  of  Prussia 
should  be  invited  to  assume  the  title  of  Emperor  ; 
and  the  North  German  Parliament  despatched  a 
deputation  to  Versailles  to  express  its  assent  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  offer.  The  Imperial  Constitution 
provides  for  a  Council  of  Princes,  in  which  Prussia 
will  have  less  than  a  third  of  the  whole  number  of 
votes.  In  the  Parliament,  which  will  be  elected 
by  a  wide  suffrage,  the  representation  of  every 
State  will  be  proportionate  to  its  population.  The 
establishment  of  so  great  and  novel  a  State  in  the 
centre  of  Europe  would  of  itself  have  sufficed  to 
render  the  year  1870  one  of  the  most  eventful  in 
history. 

1871. 

It  already  requires  an  effort  of  memory  ro  con- 
trast the  profound  peace  of  the  year  which  closes 
to  morrow  with  its  stormy  commencement.  In  the 
first  days  of  1871,  war  was  still  raging  in  many 
provinces  of  France,  although  the  result  of  the 
contest  had  long  since  been  irrevocably  determined. 
From  the  head-quarters  of  the  King  of  Peussia  at 
Versailles  Count  Moltke  superintended  the  siege 
of  Paris,  and,  at  the  same  time,directed  the  armies 
which  on  all  sides  were  crushing  the  final  resistance 
of  the  French  commanders.  The  investment  itself 
was  constantly  drawing  closer,  although  the  German 
commanders  relied  on  famine  to  compel  the  final 
surrender.  On  the  last  day  of  1870  the  besieging 
army  had  taken  Mont  Avron,  and  the  subsequent 
bombardment  of  the  Southern  and  Eastern  Forts 
was  scarcely  interrupted  by  a  series  of  unsuccessful 
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Borties.  The  last  eflfort  of  the  garrison  failed  in  the 
middle  of  January,  and  immediately  afterwards  the 
Government  of  Defence  made  overtures  for  capitu- 
lation. It  was  not  only  in  Paris  that  the  French 
cause  had  become  utterly  hopeless.  General 
Faiduekee,  indeed,  commanding  in  the  North- 
Westcrn  Departments,  obtained  a  slight  advantage 
in  a  combiit  at  Jiapaume,  but  ho  was  soon  after 
defeated  by  General  Goelen,  while  Manteuffel, 
who  had  been  previously  opposed  to  Faidiiekbe, 
was  marching  into  Burgundy  to  reinforce  Werder 
against  the  superior  force  of  Bourbaki.  The 
French  Army  of  the  Loire  had  some  time  previously 
divided  itself  into  two  indepencTent  forces,  respec- 
tively commanded  by  General  Bourbaki  and 
General  Chanzy.  At  the  beginning  of  January 
Prince  Frederick  Ciiarlej;,  who  had  previously 
pressed  Chanzy  westward  to  Le  Mans,  advanced 
from  Vendurae,  while  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg 
supported  his  movement  from  Nogent-le-Rotrou. 
On  the  11th,  after  a  series  of  engagements  on  the 
previous  days,  Chanzy's  raw  levies  were  defeated 
m  front  of  Le  Mans  with  an  enormous  loss  of 
prisoners,and  the  German  Army  occupied  the  town. 
Although  Chanzy  himself  retreated  with  the  re- 
mainder of  his  force,  the  struggle  which  he  had 
maintained  with  singular  obstinacy  had  now 
evidently  reached  its  final  term.  The  only  con- 
siderable French  army  now  remaining  in  the  tield 
was  marching  north-eastward,  under  General 
Bourbaki,  in  the  hope  of  overwhelming  General 
Werder,  who  was  posted  at  Yesoul  for  the  purpose 
of  covering  the  siege  of  Belfort.  The  attempt 
might,  perliaps,  not  have  been  hopeless  if  the  troops 
on  both  sides  had  been  of  equal  quality  ;  but 
Bourbaki, who  had  more  than  once  avowed  his  own 
unfitness  for  supreme  command,  was  at  the  head  of 
an  ill-equipped  army,  already  dispirited  by  a  long 
fiuccession  of  misfortunes.    Ho  was  baffled  in  his 
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first  attack  on  VVerder,  and  the  advance  oi 
Manteuffel  from  the  north  rendered  his  own 
position  untenable.  The  war  was  already  over  in 
the  rest  of  France  when  tlio  final  disaster  of  the 
campaign  occurred.  The  armies  operating  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Belfort  were  excepted  from  the 
armistice  which  ensued  on  the  capitulation  of  Paris, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  Februaiy  the  army  of 
BouRBAKi,  to  the  number  of  80,000  men,  crossed 
the  frontier  of  Switzerland  in  a  condition  so  pitiable 
as  to  recall  the  Retreat  from  Moscow,  Avhile  the 
General,  in  despair,  attempted  to  commit  suicide. 
The  fugitive  troops  were  disarmed  by  the  Swiss 
Militia,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  disorganized 
remnants  commanded  by  Chanzy  and  Faidherbe, 
and  of  two  or  three  remaining  garrisons,  there  was 
no  longer  a  French  army  in  existence.  After  a 
final  sortie,on  the  17th  of  January,M.  Jules  Favrb 
had  applied  for  a  safe  conduct  to  Versailles,  and 
Count  Bismarck,  refusing  to  recognize  him  as  a 
Minister,  referred  him  to  the  military  authorities, 
who  allowed  him  to  pass  the  outposts.  On  tho 
28th,  M.  Favre  signed  the  Capitulation  of  Paris, 
including  a  general  suspension  of  arms,  except  on 
the  Swiss  frontier.  The  forts  were  to  be  occupied 
by  the  German  troops,  who  were  also  to  be  allowed 
to  enter  Paris,  and  the  arms  of  the  garrison  were  to 
be  surrendered  with  an  untoward  exception.  Not- 
withstanding Count  Bismarck's  prudent  warning, 
M.  Jules  Favre  stipulated  that  the  National  Guard 
should  retain  their  arms,  for  the  professed  purpose 
of  maintaining  order.  The  definite  conclusion  of 
peace  was  referred  to  an  Assembly  to  be  imme- 
diately convoked  at  Bordeaux,  with  sovereign 
powers,  which  had  never  been  recognized  by  the 
Germans  as  belonging  to  the  Government  of 
National  Defence.  Gambetta,  who  had  for  some 
months  exercised  dictatorial  power  outside  the 
walls  of  Paris,  at  first  attempted  to  repudiate  tho 
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capitulation  and  to  prolong  the  war.  Finding 
himself  unsupported,  he  issued  a  decree  which  pur- 
ported to  disqualify  for  a  place  in  the  AsRembly 
any  person  who  had  held  office  under  the  Empire  ; 
but  the  Paris  Government,  at  the  instance  of  Count 
Bismarck,  reversed  the  decree  of  exclusion,  and,  on 
the  arrival  of  some  of  its  members  at  Bordeaux, 
Gambetta  resigned  his  office. 

The  Elections  throughout  France,  not  excepting 
the  departments  occupied  by  the  German  army, 
were  held  in  the  first  week  of  February  ;  and  on 
the  12th  the  Assembly  met  at  Bordeaux.  A  large 
majority  belonged  to  the  Legitimist  and  Orleanist 
parties,  though  the  great  towns  returned  extreme 
Kopublicans  ;  and  it  was  remarked  that,  since  the 
convocation  of  the  Estates  General  in  1789,  no 
French  Legislative  Body  had  included  so  many 
men  of  rank  and  fortune.  The  two  great  DemO' 
cratic  sections  of  the  community  were,  for  the 
time,  di8credit,ed  by  the  public  disaster*  ;  for  the 
war,  which  had  been  wantonly  commenced  by  the 
Emperor,  might  be  considered  as  having  ended 
at  Sedan,  and  the  subsequent  defeats  and  sutFerings 
were  attributed  to  the  unseasonable  revolution  of 
Paris  and  to  the  persistence  of  Gambetta.  Much 
discussion  has  since  arisen  on  the  nature  of  tlie 
commission  which  was  intrusted  to  the  Assembly, 
but  that  body  undeniably  complied  with  the  imme- 
diate intentions  of  electors  by  devoting  itself,  with- 
out loss  of  time,  to  the  conclusion  of  peace.  Its 
first  measure  was  to  supersede  the  Government  of 
National  Defence  by  a  Chief  of  the  Executive 
Power,  and, with  universal  assent,  the  most  eminent 
of  living  Frenchmen  was  selected  for  the  office. 
M.  Thiers,  indeed,  was  not  only  supverior  to  any 
possible  competitor,  but,  in  the  absence  of  any 
other  prominent  statesman  and  of  any  successful 
soldier,  he  might  be  said  to  stand  alone.  At  the 
age    of    Beventy-threa   his    patriotic    energy   had 
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recently  induced  liim  to  make  the  circuit  of  Europe, 
in  the  vain  bop©  of  inducing  England,  Russia. 
Austria,  or  Italy  to  come  to  the  aid  of  France,  li 
was  reasonably  assumed  that  M.  Thiers  would 
negotiate  with  higher  authority  than  any  other  re- 

Eresentative  of  France,  and,  perhaps,  there  may 
ave  been  a  faint  hope  that  he  would  succeed  in 
abating  some  of  the  hard  conditions  which  would  bo 
imposed  by  the  conqueror.  The  Chief  of  tho 
Executive  Power  immediately  appointed  a  Ministry, 
in  which  M.  Jui,es  Favre,  notwithstanding  his 
recent  diplomatic  misadventures,  retained  the 
conduct  of  Foreign  Affairs  ;  and  M.  Thiers  as- 
sociated with  himself  a  Council  of  the  Assembly, 
that  it  might  share  the  responsibility  of  an  un- 
palatable  peace.  He  foresaw  that  his  share  in  the 
negotiation  would  be  confined  to  the  acceptance  of 
Count  Bismarck's  terms  ;  but  he  was,  perhaps, 
painfully  surprised  by  the  sacrifices  to  which,  never- 
theless, he  wisely  gave  immediate  assent.  By  che 
Preliminaries  of  Peace,  which  were  signed  at 
Versailles  on  the  26th  of  February,  the  province  of 
Alsace,  with  the  exception  of  Bel  fort  and  its 
environs,  and  Metz,  with  the  part  of  German 
Lorraine  which  lay  between  the  fortress  and  the 
former  frontier,  were  ceded  by  France  to  Germany. 
In  the  previous  September,  when  M,  Jules  Favre 
refused  to  surrender  an  inch  of  land  or  a  stone  of 
any  fortress,  the  Germans  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  recovery  of  Strasburg.  The  result  of 
four  months'  prosecution  of  the  war  was  the  loss  of 
all  the  territory  which  had  been  wrested  from 
Germany  by  force  or  by  fraud  by  IIenry  II.,  Loms 
XTV.,  and  Loms  XV.  In  the  same  interview  M. 
Favre  had  offered  any  comp)ensation  in  money 
which  could  be  provided  from  the  resources  of 
France,  and  Count  Bismarck  now  estimated  the 
amount  at  five  milliards  of  francs,  or  £200,000,000, 
to  be  paid  by  instalments  ranging  over  three  years. 
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the  obsolete  fabric  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and 
the  ancient  title  of  King  of  Germany,  though  it  had 
been  borne  by  the  elected  Emperors  from  the 
earliest  times  down  to  1804,  might,  perhaps,  have 
seemed  to  clash  with  the  rights  of  the  minor  Kings 
of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  "Wiirtemberg.  The  King  of 
Bavama  was  induced  to  "propose,  in  the  name  of  all 
the  German  Princes,  that  the  King  ot  Pkussia 
should  adopt,  for  hiniself  and  his  successots,  the 
title  of  Emperor  in  Germany  ;  and  on  the  17th  of 
January,  in  a  solenni  assemblage  at  Versailles,  the 
otTer  was  formally  accepted.  The  Constitution  of 
the  North  German  Confederation  was  w^ith  little 
change  extended  to  the  new  German  Empire.  The 
Sovereigns  who  still  retain  their  former  rank  are 
represented  in  the  Federal  Council,  and  the  power 
of  legislation  is  vested  in  a  Diet  elected  by  uni- 
versal sufirage.  The  command  of  the  whole 
Imperial  Army  belongs  to  the  Emperor  in  time  of 
war  ;  but  during  peace  the  Governments  of  Bavaria 
and  of  one  or  two  other  principal  States  retain  the 
control  of  their  own  military  institutions,  on  condi- 
tion of  conforming  to  the  uniform  organization  of 
the  German  army.  Shortly  after  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  the  Emperor  and  the  Princes  re- 
turned to  Germany,  and  the  French  Government 
and  Assembly  occupied  their  vacant  quarters  at 
Versailles. 

The  first  risk  which  threatened  Paris  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  siege  had  been  averted  by  tlie  prompt 
exercise  of  English  liberality.  A  large  subscription 
was  collected  in  London  for  the  relief  of  the  urgent 
wants  of  a  population  w^hich  had  been  compelled  to 
surrender  by  imminent  famine,  and  vast  trains  of 
provisions  were,  with  the  consent  of  the  German 
commanders,  forwarded  through  their  lines  even 
before  the  signature  of  the  Preliminaries  of  Peace. 
On  the  restoration  of  intercourse  with  the  outer 
"world  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  all  parties 
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would  agree  to  postpone  their  differences,  and  to 
engage  in  the  arduous  task  of  repairing  as  far  as 
pjossible  the  public  misfortunes  ;  but  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
most  surprising  episode  in  the  startling  and  melo- 
dramatic history  of  modern  France.  The  Govern- 
ment of  National  Defence,  when  it  negotiated  the 
capitulation,  had  with  a  kind  of  infatuation  stipu- 
lated for  the  retention  of  arms  by  the  National 
Guard,  althou:^h  the  most  formidable  section  of  the 
force  had  in  the  midst  of  the  siege  mutinied  against 
General  Trochu  and  his  colleagues  under  the  ill- 
omened  flag  of  the  Commnne.  The  attempted  in- 
surrection was  at  the  time  suppressed,  but 
Flourens  and  the  other  rinijleaders  had  never 
withdrawn  their  pretensionR,  and  the  return  of  th.© 
respectable  classes  to  their  ordinary  pursuits, 
coinciding  with  the  disarmament  of  the  regular 
troops,  gave  the  rebels  the  opportunity  of  accom- 
plishing their  designs.  Revolutionary  factions  in 
France  have  no  greater  respect  for  universal  suffrage 
than  for  any  other  basis  of  authority,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  capital  in  the  Assembly  were,  ^ith 
few  exceptions,  extreme  Republicans  and  professed 
advocates  of  the  continuance  of  the  war.  The 
fc>outhern  and  Eastern  Forts  were,  under  the  terms 
of  the  Preliminary  Treaty,  evacuated  by  the  Ger- 
mans and  occupied  by  troops  which  the  Government 
brought  up  with  all  possible  speed  from  the  pro- 
vinces. D'AuRJSLLE  r»Es  Paladinxs,  a  strict  dis- 
ciplinarian, was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
National  Guard  ;  but  his  authority  was  disregarded 
by  the  battalions  composed  of  the  working  classes, 
who  had  collected  the  artillery  of  the  National 
Guard  on  the  heights  of  Montmartre,  on  the  pre- 
text of  saving  it  from  the  Germans.  After  a  fc«-t- 
night  spent  in  negotiation  with  the  malcontents,  a 
detachment  of  regular  troops  was,  on  the  18th  of 
IVlarch.  ordered  to  take  nossession  of  the  guns.    In 
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the  first  instance  no  resistance  was  offered,  but  the 
officer  in  command  had  culpably  neglected  to 
provide  horses  for  the  removal  of  the  guns,  and 
gradually  a  body  of  National  Guards  assembled  to 
resist  the  further  progress  of  the  operation.  Ou 
receiving  the  order  to  fire  the  troops  of  the  Lino 
deserted  to  the  insurgents,  and  the  Government 
hastily  retreated  to  Versailles.  General  Lecomtb 
and  General  Clement  Thomas  were  discovered  by 
the  armed  rabble,  and,  after  a  mock  trial,  they  were 
brutally  murdered.  Uncertain  of  the  fidelity  of 
the  army,  the  Government  was  for  the  time  re- 
duced to  inaction,  and  the  whole  of  the  capital 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  insurgents.  The 
share  in  the  movement  of  the  different  revolutionary 
factions  and  leaders  has  never  been  clearly  defined. 
The  moment  of  the  outbreak  was,  perhaps,  deter- 
mined by  accident,  and  the  insurrectionary  Govern- 
ment was  administered  by  a  shiftinj^  and  uncertaia 
body,  which  represented  three  or  four  separate 
organizations.  At  first  the  most  prominent  ring- 
leaders were  a  fanatical  Jacobin  and  a  well- known 
member  of  the  International  Association,  which  has 
its  head-quarters  in  London.  Gustave  Flourens 
had,  a  year  before,  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of 
Victor  Noir,  attempted  to  raise  the  mob  of  Paris 
in  a  hopeless  insurrection  against  the  Imperial  Go- 
vernment ;  and  he  was  the  leader  of  the  National 
Guards  who  during  the  siege  seized  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  and  arrested  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  ot  Defence.  Within  a  fortnight  after 
the  occupation  of  Paris  by  the  rebels,  1  lourens, 
heading  a  tumultuous  expedition  to  Versailles,  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  immediately  shot,  ASvSi,  who 
was  rather  a  80<  ial  than  a  political  revolutionist, 
had  in  the  previous  year  directed  the  strike  of  the 
misers  at  Creuzot,  and  the  Society  to  which  ha 
belonged  notoriously  aimed  at  the  destruction  of 
property  and  of  the  existing  system  of   B^cietr. 
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Having  some  time  afterwards  provoked  the  Jealousy 
of  his  colleagues,  Assi  was  deposed  and  imprisoned, 
but  his  faction  co-operated  througliout  "irith  tho 
other  insurgent  parties.  It  was,  perhaps,  by  an 
afterthouglit  tliat  the  rebels,  astonislied  at  the 
success  ot  their  enterprise,  proclaimed  themselves 
the  champions  of  tlio  Municipal  Independence  not 
only  of  Paris,  but  of  every  town  in  France.  The 
Commune  of  1704  had, under  the  infamous  guidance 
of  Hei'.ert  and  CnAUMETi'E,  contested  for  a  timo 
the  8Ui)remacy  of  the  Convention  ;  and  the  title 
could  not  fail  to  rally  round  the  insurgent  flag  the 
lowest  and  most  lawless  rabble  of  Paris.  The 
middle  classes  and  the  friends  of  order  abstained 
from  taking  part  in  the  election  of  a  Municipal 
Council,  which  assumed  the  name  of  the  Commune. 
A  Committee  of  the  National  Guard,  affecting  to 
derive  its  authority  from  nnlitary  election,  and  a 
self-elected  Committee  of  Public  Safety  divided  the 
functions  of  Government  with  the  Mimicipality. 
Similar  revolutionary  attempts  at  Lyons  and 
Versailles  were  defcated,and  it  soon  became  evident 
that  the  cause  of  the  Parisian  insurgents  was  hope- 
lets  ;  but  their  leaders  vigorously  repressed  all  op- 
position within  the  city,  and  the  notorious  adven- 
turer, Cluseret,  having  been  appointed  Minister 
of  War,  organized  a  formidable  system  of  defence. 
M.  Thiers  had  with  sound  judgment  abstained 
from  premature  operations  against  Paris  until  a 
competent  force  could  be  formed  of  released 
prisoners  of  war  retinning  from  Germany.  Early 
in  April  Marshal  MacMaiion,  now  Commander-in- 
Chief,  retook  the  bridge  of  Neuilly  ;  but  tho  Chief 
of  the  Government  was  anxious  to  spare,  if  possible, 
the  effusion  of  blood,  and  the  final  advance  on  Paris 
was  still  delayed  for  several  weeks.  Cluseret,  after 
appointing  DoMBROwsKi,a  Polish  soldier  of  fortune, 
to  command  the  army  of  the  Commune,  was 
superseded  by  Rossel,  a  gallant  but  wrong-headed 
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young  officer,  who  had  persuaded  himself  that  the 
regular  Government  had  forfeited  its  claim  to  his 
services  by  making  terms  with  the  invader.  After 
a  few  days'  tenure  of  his  post  Rossel  was  in  turn 
dismissed  and  imprisoned,  and  during  the  last  days 
of  the  Commune  there  was  no  permanent  or 
recognized  Minister  of  War.  On  the  20th  of  May 
the  Versailles  army  was  close  to  the  walls  of  Paris, 
and  on  the  21st  the  troops  entered  the  city,  without 
serious  opposition,  by  the  gate  of  St.  Cloud.  There 
was  afterwards  sharp  fighting  round  the  Tnileries 
and  at  Montmartre,  but  the  victory  rested  with  the 
Government.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with 
accuracy  the  various  motives  and  doctrines  which 
animated  the  ditierent  parties  to  the  insurrection. 
The  rank  and  file  of  the  mutinous  National  Guards 
were  perhaps  chiefly  influenced  by  the  fear  of  losing 
the  daily  pay  on  which  they  had  subsisted  in  un- 
accustomed idleness  and  comparative  comfort 
during  the  siege.  Many  of  the  insurgents,  who 
had  learnt  from  the  teaching  of  Louis  Blanc,  of 
VicroR  Hugo,  and  of  other  popular  writers,  to 
deify  Robespierre  and  his  murderous  associates, 
hoped  to  take  their  part  in  a  mimic  Reign  of 
Terror  ;  and  the  great  mass  of  the  workmen  wag 
deeply  imbued  with  the  Communist  theory  and 
with  bitter  hostility  to  the  middle  classes.  A  few 
dreamers  may  have  accepted  in  earnest  the  absurd 
pretext  of  Municipal  Independence,  but  of  all 
revolutionary  movements  which  have  disorganized 
France,  the  Paris  insurrection  was  the  most 
anarchical.  Ln  the  judicial  proceedings  which 
followed  nearly  all  the  accused  persons  disclaimed 
responsibility,  and  attempted  to  prove  that  they 
had  acted  under  compulsion.  Of  the  chief  criminals 
the  greater  number  either  perished  in  the  final 
struggle  or  contrived  to  eflect  their  escape.  The 
necessity  of  defence  had,  fortunateh',  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  leaders,  and  prevented  them.during 
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their  short  possession  of  power,  from  exemplifying 
their  doctrines  in  practice  ;  but  at  an  early  period 
of  the  struggle  they  giive  an  earnest  of  their  modes 
of  action  by  sei7ing  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  the 
President  of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  and  a  large 
number  of  priests  and  respectable  laymen,  as 
hostages  for  the  security  of  themselves  and  their 
accomplices.  When  the  chance  of  resistance  was 
at  an  end,  the  doctrines  of  the  Commune  and  the 
passions  of  the  rabble  were  at  last  relieved  from 
temporary  restraint.  While  the  troops  were  enter- 
ing Paris,  the  insurgents  avenged  themselves  by 
burning  the  Tuileries,  the  Hotel  de  Ville,and  other 
buildings  of  less  historical  and  architectural  value. 
The  Louvre,  with  its  inestimable  treasures,  was  with 
difficulty  saved  ;  but  even  the  incendiary  fires  were 
for  the  moment  almost  forgotten  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  more  atrocious  crime.  Monseigneur 
Darboy,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  a  prelate  of  blameless 
character  and  tolerant  disposition  ;  the  C\ir6  of  the 
Madeleine,  the  Chief  Judaje  of  th«  Supreme  Court 
of  France,  and  between  fiifty  and  sixty  of  their 
helpless  companions,  were  murdered  in  cold  blood 
by  order  of  the  Commune.  Any  doubt  which  might 
have  been  entertained  whether  the  massacre  was 
casual  and  unauthorized  would  be  removed  by  a 
Resolution  in  which  the  Council  of  the  International 
Society,  sitting  in  London,  and  including  many 
Englisn  members,  formally  approved  the  murder  of 
the  hostages.  On  the  26th  of  May,  the  very  day 
on  which  the  great  crime  was  committed,  the  army 
occupied  the  whole  of  Paris,  but  the  Assembly  and 
the  Government  have  continued  to  reside  at  Ver- 
sailles. The  delinitive  Treaty  of  Peace  was  signed  by 
the  Government,  and  ratified  by  the  Assembly  a 
few  days  before  the  re-occupation  of  Paris.  In  the 
month  of  June  IVL  Pouyer-Qtjertier,  Minister  of 
Finance,  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Assembly  to 
the  issue  of  a  loan  of  £80.000,000  :  and  the  Govern* 
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ment  was  consequently  enabled,  on  payment  of 
three  instalments  of  the  German  debt,  to  procure 
the  evacuation  of  the  Paris  forts  which  were  still 
occupied,  and  of  a  considerable  portion  of  territory. 
After  the  adjournment  of  the  Assembly,  in  Septem- 
ber, M.  Thiers  made  an  arrangement  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  German  Government  for  securing  the 
payment  of  a  fourth  half-milLiard  in  the  ensuing 
spring.  The  foreign  Army  of  Occupation  now 
holds  only  six  of  the  eastern  departments,  but,  in 
default  of  the  promised  payment,  it  would  be 
entitled  to  re-occupy  a  portion  of  the  evacuated 
territory.  Before  the  Assembly  separated  a  com- 
promise was  effected  by  which  M.  Thiers  exchanged 
the  title  of  Chief  of  the  Executive  Power  for  that 
of  **  President  of  the  French  Republic."  His 
tenure  of  office  was  made  conterminous  vrith  the 
duration  of  the  Assembly,  which,  with  the  assent 
of  the  Government,  declared  itself  in  possession  of 
constituent  power.  The  provisional  Republic  is 
still  maintained,  though  one  or  both  of  the 
Monarchical  parties  from  time  to  time  display 
impatience.  The  Comte  de  Chambord,  visiting 
France  for  the  first  time  since  his  boyhood,  issued, 
to  the  dismay  of  his  more  rational  adherents,  a 
strange  proclamation,  in  which  he  declared  that  he 
would  never  renounce  the  White  Flag  of  his 
ancestors.  Of  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  ORLEAjjfS 
the  Due  D'AtMALE  and  the  Prince  de  Joinvulb 
had  been  returned  to  the  Assembly  at  the  General 
Election,  but,  at  the  request  of  M.  Thiers,  they 
declined  for  the  time  to  take  their  places.  On  the 
return  of  the  Assembly  to  Versailles,  in  December, 
after  representing  their  claims  without  effect  to  the 
President  of  the  Rei'ublic,  they  inferred  from  his 
ambiguous  language  that  they  were  released  from 
their  pledge,  and  they  have  lately  taken  their  seats. 
The  Moderate  Republican  party  in  the  Assembly, 
though  it  is  still  in  a  minority,  was  largely  rein- 
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forced  by  a  supplementary  election  of  more  than  a 
hundred  yaembers,  which  was  rendered  necessary 
by  the  refusal  of  some  of  the  orijj^inal  Deputies  to 
act  and  by  the  expulsion  of  rebels.  The  trials  of 
Communist  prisoners  have  not  yet  been  completed 
by  the  Courts-Martial  to  which  they  were  intrusted. 
Only  two  or  three  capital  sentences  have  hitherto 
been  executed,  and  the  fate  of  E-ossel  excited 
general  sympathy.  Ferre,  who  W";s  a  principal 
actor  in  the  murder  of  the  hostages  could  excite  no 
feeling  of  compassion. 

Notwithstanding  occasional  bickeringB,M.  Thiers 
so  far  commands  the  support  of  the  Assembly  that 
a  threat  of  resignation  has  generally  sufficed  to 
insure  the  defeat  of  any  measure  which  he  has  dis- 
approved, but  his  influence  has  not  induced  the 
Assembly  to  comply  with  his  wish  that  it  should 
transfer  its  sittings  to  Paris.  The  composition  of 
his  Cabinet  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the 
removal  of  some  of  tlie  former  members  of  tbo 
Revolutionary  Government  of  Defence.  M.  de 
Re]«I7SAT  has  become  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
in  the  place  of  M.  Jules  Favre,  and  M.  Casimir 
Perier,  whoso  name  is  peculiarly  welcome  to  the 

£arty  of  order,  succeeded,  on  the  death  of  M, 
(AMBRECHT,  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  which 
was  formerly  occupied  by  M.  Picard.  Although 
the  majority  in  the  Assembly,  and  probably  in  the 
country,  wisli  above  all  things  for  the  maintenance 
of  internal  peace  and  regular  government,  there  is 
reason  to  fear  that  the  Revolutionaiy  faction  has 
been  rather  encouraged  by  the  two  months'  reign 
of  the  Commune  than  disheartened  by  its  final  over- 
throw. The  most  anomalous  fact  which  has  once 
taken  its  place  in  history  is  more  solid  than  a 
theoretical  project.  The  Assembly  has  not  yet  pro- 
duced an  orator  or  a  statesman  to  dispute  pre- 
eminence with  M.  Thiers.  M.  Gambetta  has  thus 
far  disappointed  his  admirers  by  inability  to  esta. 
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blish  his  position  as  a  party  leader.  Neither  M. 
Victor  Hugo,  who  at  an  early  period  resigned  his 
seat,  nor  M.  Louis  Blanc,  who  is  still  a  member  of 
the  Assembly,  exercised  the  smallest  influence  over 
the  disciples  who  in  the  Commune  had  even 
exaggerated  their  mischievous  doctrines,  and  their 
authority  is  justly  discredited  by  the  results  of 
their  teaching.  JM.  Rouher,  if  he  obtain  a  scat  for 
Corsica,  will,  perhaps,  raise  the  level  of  Parlia- 
mentary debate  from  its  present  depression.  It  is 
especially  desirable  that  he  should  be  present  during 
the  discussion  of  the  Commercial  Treaty  which  he 
negotiated  Avitli  Mr.  Cobden,  as  M.  Thiers  has 
given  notice  of  its  termination  at  the  end  of  the 
stipulated  period,  unless  the  English  Government 
will  consent  to  allow  an  increase  of  the  tariff  on 
cotton  and  mixed  fabrics.  A  more  curious  illustra- 
tion of  M.  Thiers'  obstinate  adherence  to  the  Pro- 
tectionist theories  of  his  youth  was  furnished  by 
his  reluctance  to  admit  the  produce  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  into  France  even  for  a  limited  period.  TV'e 
President  of  the  Republic  apologized  to  the 
Assembly  for  the  gi-ant  of  a  few  months  of  free 
trade  to  the  former  French  provinces  on  the  ground 
that  the  concession  was  indispensable  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  paj^ment  of  the  next  instalment  of 
the  Loan,  and  to  the  consequent  evacuation  of  some 
of  the  occupied  departments.  Tt  is  not  yet  known 
whether  the  Englissh  Government  and  Parliament 
will  consent  to  the  modification  of  a  treaty  which 
was  itself  inconsistent  with  the  strict  rules  of  poli- 
tical economy. 

While  France  has  been  engaged  in  the  slow  and 
fitful  process  of  recovery,  the  organization  of  the 
new  German  Empire  has  been  completed  without 
difficulty  or  interruption.  The  large  payments 
exacted  from  France  have  enabled  the  Government 
to  maintain  a  financial  equilibrium  without  the 
necessity  of  imposing   additional    taxes.      Count 
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BisMABCK,  now  raiaod  to  the  rank  of  Prince,  and 
appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  has  used  as 
arguments  for  maintaining  and  augmenting  the 
military  establishments  the  threats  of  vengeance 
which  are  occasionally  uttered  by  French  orators 
and  journalists,  and  the  impunity  which  French 
juries  have  extended  to  criminals  guilty  of  violence 
to  soldiers  of  the  German  Army  of  Occupation. 
The  most  remarkable  incident  in  the  domestic 
history  of  the  Empire  is  the  enactment  by  the  Diet, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Government,  of  a  law  for  the 
repression  of  seditious  lan^ua^je  in  the  pulpit.  The 
measure  is  directed  against  the  Ultramontane 
clergy,  who,  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  See, 
have  lately  exhibited  hostility  to  German  unity  as 
it  exists  under  the  supremacy  of  Prussia.  Their 
opposition  is  in  some  manner  connected  with  the 
propajt^ation  of  the  now-faudod  dogma  of  Papal 
Infallibility,  which  is  now  zealously  maintained  and 
enforced  by  the  German  Bishops  who  lately  took 
the  most  active  part  in  demonstrating  its  absurdity 
and  falsehood.  Only  the  strongest  reasons  of 
expediency  could  have  induced  the  Government  of 
Berlin  to  depart  from  its  established  policy  of 
religious  toleration.  The  incredibility  of  a  theo- 
logical figment  would  never  have  disturbed  its 
equanimity  if  the  Pope's  latest  innovation  had  not 
also  had  a  political  bearing.  The  conflict  between 
the  State  and  the  Church  has  broken  out  more 
fiercely  in  the  Catholic  Kingdom  of  Bavaria,  where 
the  clergy  and  laity  who  are  opposed  to  the  dogma 
have  incurred  excommunication  by  forming  them- 
selves into  a  separate  body  under  the  title  of  Old 
Catholics.  The  Bavarian  Government  inclines  to 
recojfnize  the  schismatics  as  members  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  to  assert  their  right  to  retain  any 
endowments  which  they  may  hold.  The  sect  wijl 
probably  die  out,  but  the  question  which  has  been 
raised  9a  to  the  rleht  of  an  Established  Church  to 
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change  or  amplify  its  faith  may,  perhaps,  hereafter 
lead  to  important  consequences. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  German  Government 
seems  to  indicate  a  determination  to  deprive  France 
of  the  hope  of  forming  any  European  alliance. 
During  the  month  of  September,  in  consequence  o| 
satisfactory  assurances  from  Count  Beust,  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  met  the  Emperor  of  Austria  at 
Cxastein,  and  again  at  Salzburg,  and  it  was  stated 
that, although  no  formal  treaty  had  been  concluded, 
the  two  Sovereigns  arrived  at  a  friendly  understand- 
ing, and  that  Italy  was  invited  to  become  a  party  to 
the  compact.  It  is  only  certain  that  friendly  feel- 
ings wtre  entertained  and  expressed  on  both  sides  ; 
nor  is  there  reason  to  believe  that  txermany  intends 
to  form  any  exclusive  alliance  with  Austria.  In  his 
Messa2;e  to  the  Assembly  on  its  meeting  in  Decem- 
ber, M.  Thiers  referred  with  marked  complacency 
to  the  friendly  relations  between  France  and  Russia. 
Within  a  few  days  afterwards  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  gave  a  public  reception  to  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  Marshal  Moltke,  and  other  Prussian 
Generals  on  the  occasion  of  investing  them  with 
Russian  orders  of  knighthood.  In  his  speech  the 
Emperor  Alexander  laid  marked  stress  on  the 
intimacy  between  the  Imperial  Courts,  and  it  was 
observed  that  the  Press  of  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow  from  that  time  discontinued  all  adverse 
comments  on  Germany  and  its  policy.  The  anxiety 
v/ith  which  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government 
watches  the  designs  of  Russia  and  the  attitude  of 
(Jermany  is  closely  connected  with  internal  com- 
plications, which  sometimes  threaten  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  monarchy.  M.  Potocki  w.is  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  succeeded  as  Prime  Minister 
of  Austria  by  Count  Hohenwaut,  a  strong  advocate 
of  the  claims  of  the  Slavonic  races,  and  a  member 
of  the  aristocratic  and  Ultramontane  party  which 
has  entert d  into  a  close  alliance  with  the  malcontent. 
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C>:echs  of  Bohemia.  The  Council  of  the  Empire 
and  the  17  Provincial  Assemblies  by  which  it  is 
filected  were  dissolved,  in  tlie  hope  that  a  general 
election  might  result  in  a  working  majority  which 
would  favour  the  claim  of  home  rule  in  Bohemia 
and  in  some  of  the  other  States.  The  Liberal 
party,  which  is  nearly  identical  with  the  German 
population,  found  itself,  as  usual,  in  a  minority  in 
the  Bohemian  Diet  ;  and  the  dominant  party  com- 
menced its  proceedings  by  the  demand  of  a  new 
Constitution,  including  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
ck'pondent  kingdom  of  Bohemia  after  the  Hungririan 
model.  Tlie  promoters  of  the  motion  imprudently 
added  a  declaration  that  they  recognized  the  legal 
condition  already  enjoyed  by  Hungary.  The  Re- 
solution of  the  Diet  was  regarded  as  a  challengo 
both  by  the  Germans  of  Austria  and  by  the  Hun- 
garians, who  have  themselves  Slavonic  provinces  to 
deal  with.  The  Bohemian  minority  refused  to  take 
their  scats  in  a  Diet  which  had  both  exceeded  its 
functions  and  virtually  disavowed  the  authority 
under  which  it  was  summoned  ;  and  the  Hungarian 
Prime  Minister,  Count  Andrassy,  insisted  on  the 
withdrawal  of  tlie  officious  reference  to  Hungarian 
rights,  with  which  the  Bohemian  Diet  was  incom- 
petent to  interfere.  It  appeared  that  Count 
HonENWa  li'  had  sanctioned  the  pretensions  of  the 
Czechs,  and  hat  he  had  to  some  unknown  extent 
pledged  tlie  Emperor  himself  to  grant  their  demands. 
Count  Heust,  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  and  Count 
An  PR  ASSY  united  in  a  representation  of  the  domestic 
and  foreign  dangers  which  would  necessarily  result 
from  the  l)rea(;h  of  the  compact  with  Hungary,  and 
from  the  disruption  of  the  Western  portion  of  the 
Empire  into  a  cluster  of  federal  States.  The  prelacy 
and  a  portion  of  the  high  aristocracy  used  their 
local  influence  in  support  of  Count  Hohenwart, 
but  ultimately  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
;fii:ided  to  the  oressura  of  his  ablest  advisen.     Tho 
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Bohemian  demands  were  refused,  and  after  an 
interval  Prince  Adolf  Auersperg,  an  able  and 
trusted  leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  succeeded  Count 
HoHENWART  as  Minister  ;  but,  to  the  general 
surprise.  Count  Beust  was  dismissed  from  the  post 
in  which  he  had  during  five  eventful  years  rendered 
invaluable  services  to  the  Empire.  He  was 
succeeded  as  Chancellor  of  the  Empire  by  Count 
Andrassy,  and  Count  Lonyay  became  Prime 
Minister  of  Hungary.  The  Emperor,  notwith- 
standing his  vacillations,  seems  to  have  acted  with 
good  faith  and  patriotism  ;  but  Bohemia  remains 
recusant,  and  the  almost  insuperable  difficulties  of 
reconciling  the  conflicting  pretensions  of  rival  races, 
to  judge  from  the  Emperor's  address  to  the 
Reichsrath,  haro  not  been  even  partially  over- 
come. 

The  relations  between  the  Italian  Government 
and  the  Pope  remain  unchanged,  except  by  the 
lapse  of  time,  which  gradually  accustoms  all  parties 
to  changes  which  at  first  surprised  both  winners 
and  losers.  After  two  or  three  previous  visits  to 
Rome,  the  King  opened  Parliament  there  in  the 
month  of  December,  while  the  Pope  solemnly 
repeated  to  a  sjnnpathizing  audience  his  accustomed 
protests  against  sacrilege  and  usurpation.  In  the 
summer  Pius  IX.  parsed  the  traditional  limits  of 
the  reign  of  St.  Peter,  and  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
notwithstanding  the  urgency  of  zealous  adherents, 
he  prefers  the  residence  in  the  Vatican,  which  he 
calls  imprisonment,  to  an  exile  from  which  his 
successors  might,  perhaps,  find  it  diflEicult  to  return. 
The  piety  of  M.  Thiers  induced  him  to  ofi'er  tho 
persacuted  Pontiff  a  contingent  refuge  in  the 
remote  Castle  of  Pau,  and  M.  Thiers  added  the 
singular  recommendation  that  the  house  liad 
formerly  been  inhabited  by  Henry  IV.,  who  was  at 
the  time  chief  of  the  Protestant  party  in  Europe. 
Tha  Pope  must  have  collected  from  the  tone  of  the 
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invitation  that  he  has  nothing  for  the  ptesent  to 
hope  from  Fmnce.  It  is,  perhaps,  some  consolation 
to  the  persecuted  Church  that  in  almost  every  part 
of  Europe  it  is  still  powerful  enough  to  provoke 
the  bitter  hostility  of  the  Liberal  party.  Even  in 
the  model  kingdom  of  Belgium,  the  Conservative 
Ministry  of  M.  d'Axethax  was  lately  driven  from 
oflice  by  a  tumult  excited  on  a  frivolous  pretext  in 
the  streets  of  Brussels.  The  Belgian  clergy,  sinco 
the  late  extension  of  the  suffrage,  which  they  pro- 
moted, have  iicquired  a  majority  in  the  Legislature  ; 
liut  the  town  constituencies  and  their  members  in 
Belgium,  as  elsewhere,  ai'e  opposed  to  clerical  influ- 
ence. 

The  Italian  Prince  who  ascended  the  throne  of 
Spain  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  has  thus 
far  justified  the  discerning  choice  of  the  statesman 
who  died  by  the  hand  of  an  undiscovered  aasassin  a 
few  hours  before  King  Amadeo  landed  at  B:u:celona. 
Admiral  Topete,  wlio  had  opposed  the  candidate 
selected  by  jVIarshal  Pkim,  loyally  discharged  the 
duty  of  welcoming  him  on  his  arrival  and  of  accom- 
panjping  him  to  Madrid.  JVIarshal  Sekrano  under- 
took the  formation  of  the  King's  first  Cabinet,  but, 
tinding  that  his  majority  in  the  Cortes  was  doubtful, 
he  soen  afterwards  retired,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  union  of  parties  which  liad  been  maintained 
since  the  last  Revolution  by  the  influence  of  Prim 
was  finally  dissolved.  Zokuilla  formed  a  Pro- 
gressist Ministry,  which  lasted  until  the  beginning 
of  the  Session  in  October,  when,  on  the  defeat  by 
Sagasta  of  BiVEEo,  the  Ministerial  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  of  the  Cortes,  Zorpolla  in  turn  re- 
signed. A  Provisional  Cabinet,  under  a  naval 
officer  named  Malcampo,  discredited  itself  and  the 
country  by  producing  a  financial  scheme  in  which 
Seiior  Anculo,  Minister  of  Finance,  proposed  to 
tax  the  dividends  of  the  Foreign  Debt  to  the 
amount  of  18  per  cent.     Sagasta  has  since  formeJ 
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a  Government  supported  by  a  section  of  tlie  Pro- 
gressists and  by  the  former  members  of  the  Liberal 
Ui>i<uu  It  is  not  encouraging  to  the  friends  of 
Spain  to  learn  that  Angulo  retains  his  former  office 
under  the  new  Prime  Minister.  While  Zorrilla. 
was  still  in  power  the  King  made  a  tour  through 
the  provinces  and  principal  towns,  and  his  spirited 
bearing  and  evident  anxiety  to  identify  himself  with 
the  Spanish  nation  seems  to  have  acquired  for  him 
general  popularity.  On  his  return  to  Madrid  he 
was  painfully  reminded  of  the  embarrassment 
which  factious  struggles  cause  to  every  Spanish 
ruler  ;  and  a  graver  difficulty  awaits  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  nation  from  the  continuance  of  the 
insurrection  in  Cuba.  Eighty  thousand  regular 
troops,  despatched  at  different  times  from  Spain, 
have  failed  to  suppress  resistance,  and  the  capital 
appears  to  be  controlled  by  a  body  of  lawless 
Volunteers,  who  have  lately  put  to  death,  with  cir- 
cumstances of  peculiar  atrocity,  a  number  of  young 
men  belonging  to  some  of  the  most  respectable 
families  in  Havannah.  That  the  neutrality  which 
has  hitherto  been  observed  by  the  United  States 
may  possibly  be  exchanged  for  a  more  active  policy 
is  suggested  by  some  passages  in  the  recent  Message 
to  Congress.  The  Pmsident  refers  in  strong  terms 
of  disapproval  to  the  cont'muance  of  slavery  in  the 
Spanish  colonies,  and  he  announces  that  the  officers 
rof  the  Navy  have  been  directed  to  give  ample  pro- 
jection to  American  citizens.  Although  all  parties 
in  Spain  are  at  present  unanimous  in  their  professed 
determination  to  retain  possession  of  Cuba, it  might, 
perhaps,  bo  prudent  to  devise,  if  po^isible,  some 
amicable  method  or  separation.  * 

In  the  same  Message  President  Grant  was  able 
to  congratulate  the  Congress  and  the  people  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  on  the  reduction  of  the 
Debt  by  £17,000,000  within  the  year,  and,  above 
all,  on  the  approachiag  settlement  of  the  differences 
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with  Great  Britain.  In  consequence  •?  the  over- 
tures with  which  the  Piiesident  replied  to  Lord 
Granville's  proposal  of  a  Joint  Commission  on  the 
Canadian  Fisheries,  Earl  De  Grey,  since  created 
Marquis  •£  Ripon,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Mr. 
MouNTAGUE  Bernard,  and  two  Canadians  of  high 
political  rank,  met  at  Washington  a  not  less  eminent 
body  of  American  Commissioners,  iacluding  Mr. 
Hamilton  Fish,  Secretary  of  State,  and  General 
ScHEN(  K,  now  American  Minister  in  England.  The 
American  Commissioners  positively  refused  to 
include  among  the  questions  to  be  settled  any  claim 
for  redress  on  account  of  the  Fenian  expeditions 
which  had  entered  Canada  from  the  territory  of  the 
United  States.  The  principle?  on  which  the  Alabama 
claims  were  to  be  settled  were  determined  with  easo 
and  rapidity.  The  English  Commissioners  assented 
to  the  proposal  of  their  American  colleagues  that 
the  rule  for  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  had  always  contended  should  be  established 
for  the  future.  Neutrals  were  to  be  responsible 
for  negligence  in  allowing  vessels  to  be  built  or 
equipped  in  their  dominions  for  purposes  of  hostility 
against  a  belligerent  ;  and,  although  the  English 
Commissioners  justly  declared  that  the  proposed 
law  was  entirely  novel,  they  undertook  to  allow  the 
Alabama  claims  to  be  decided  under  the  ex  post 
fado  law.  After  the  concession  of  the  main  point 
in  dispute  there  was  no  diihculty  in  adjusting  the 
machinery  for  deciding  on  the  facts  of  the  case  and 
for  assessing  damages.  Three  arbitrators,  appointed 
by  as  many  impartial  Governments,  have  already 
met  at  Geneva,  with  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England  and  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  respec- 
tively representing  the  English  and  American  Go- 
vernments. Sir  Roundell  Palmer  has  undertaken 
the  duty  of  acting  as  counsel  for  England,  nor  can 
any  objection  be  made  either  to  the  tribunal  or  to 
tlie  advocate.     A  IVIixed  Commission  at  Washing- 
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ton  is  employed  in  adjudicating  on  other  classes  of 
claims,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment will  pass  the  Acts  which  are  necessary  to  give 
eflect  to  the  clauses  of  the  Treaty  relating  to  the 
Fisheries.  The  disputed  boundary  in  the  Straits  of 
San  Juan  is  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Gor- 
man Emperor.  The  main  or  sole  object  of  the 
Treaty  has  been  fully  attained.  The  Americans  are 
at  last  thoroughly  satisfied,  although  a  few 
grumblers  regret  the  withdrawal  of  the  prepos- 
terous claim  for  redress  on  account  of  the  Queen's 
Proclamation  of  Neutrality.  For  the  iirst  time  in 
80  years  journalists  and  public  speakers  have  ceased. 
to  court  applause  by  hostile  denunciations  of  Eng- 
land. At  homo  the  greater  part  of  the  Union  in- 
creases as  usual  in  prosperity,  though  some  of  the 
Southern  States  have  not  eveii  begun  to  recover  from 
the  rain  and  disorganization  of  the  civil  war.  In 
South  Carolina  and  in  ©ne  or  two  other  States  the 
President  has  used  armed  force  to  repress  the 
outrages  of  armed  bands,  which  express  in  a  lawless 
and  criminal  form  the  dissatisfaction  which  is  felt 
at  the  political  supremacy  of  dishonest  strangers 
and  ignorant  negroes.  The  President  has  wisely 
recommendod  to  Congress  the  remedial  measure  of 
a  general  amnesty,  which  would  restore  to  civil 
rights  the  best  members  and  the  natural  leaders  of 
the  community.  The  most  remarkable  event  which 
has  lately  occurred  in  the  United  States  has  no  poli- 
tical bearing.  The  central  part  of  the  great  city  of 
Chicago  was  during  the  autumn  burnt  to  the 
ground,  and  about  the  same  time  vast  fires 
devastated  large  portions  of  the  North- Western 
States,  destroying  many  towns  and  villages.  The 
unequalled  energy  of  the  American  people  has 
already  commenced  the  restoration  of  Chicago,  and 
the  immediate  wants  of  the  homeless  population 
have  been  largely  relieved  by  American  and  English 
liberality.    Notwithstanding    the   oppoaition   o*  ~ 
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section  of  the  Republican  party,  including  IVIr. 
Sumner  and  Mr.  Greeley,  it  ih  nearly  certain 
that  General  Grant  will  be  nominated  and  re- 
elected in  November  next.  The  Democratic  party, 
which  at  the  last  -election  obtained  five-sevenths  of 
the  total  number  of  votes,  has  been  gravely  dis- 
credited  by  the  exposure  of  extraordinary  frauds 
committed  by  its  chief  managers  in  the  most 
populous  State  of  the  Union.  The  science  or  art  to 
which  Amerio^an  politics  have  been  reduced  has 
never  been  so  characteristically  illustrated  as  in  the 
extreme  case  ot  the  City  of  New  York,  which  has 
with  pardonable  exaggeration  been  som<5times  called 
an  Irish  Republic.  A  body  of  ^politicians,  known 
from  their  place  of  meeting  by  the  name  of  the 
Tammany  Democrats,  has  for  some  time  past  con- 
trolled the  elections  not  only  of  the  City,  but  of  the 
State,and  half-a-dozen  of  their  leaders  had  gradually 
assumed  the  absolute  direction  of  affairs.  All  of 
them  were  men  of  the  lowest  class  and  of  more  than 
doubtful  cljaracter  ;  nor  was  it  at  any  time  sup- 
posed, either  by  their  active  supporters  or  by  the 
respectable  portion  of  the  community  which  sub- 
mitted to  their  rule,  that  they  were  personally 
honest  ;  but  the  divorce  of  taxation  and  representa- 
tion has  long  deprired  the  constituency  of  New 
York  of  all  interest  in  purity  of  administration. 
The  chief  member  of  the  gang,  or,  in  American 
phraseology,  of  the  "  Ring."  after  becoming 
bankrupt  as  a  small  tradesman  a  few  years  ago, 
and  having  since  pursued  no  branch  of  honest 
industry, had  amassed  as  a  politician  a  large  fortune, 
which  he  spent  with  ostentatious  splendour.  He 
and  his  associates  purchased  with  the  city  funds 
the  votes  of  a  majority  in  the  Senate  and  Assembly, 
and,  in  partnership  with  the  equally  notorious 
directors  of  the  Erie  Railway,  the  Tammany 
managers  retained  the  services  of  three  Judges  on 
the  Bench.     The    taxation   of   one  of  the  worst 
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maoa^ed  cities  in  the  world  amounts  to  about 
£6,000,000  a  year,  and  for  some  time  past  the  debt 
of  the  city  has  been  largely  and  rapidly  increasing. 
That  gross  frauds  were  committed  was  universally 
known,  but  the  detailed  proofs  of  embezzlement 
which  ultimately  excited  popular  indianation  were 
furnished  by  the  unaided  energies  of  the  New  York 
Times.  It  was  proved  that  the  fittings  and  furniture 
of  a  single  public  building  had  in  two  years  coat  a 
million  and  a  half  sterling.  The  amount,  which 
was  only  one  of  many  fraudulent  items,  had  been 
divided  between  the  city  rulers  and  the  tradesmen 
who  were  supposed  to  have  furnished  the  goods. 
The  plumber  and  the  carpenter  had  each  ostensibly 
received  £600, 000. and  it  was  calculated  that  the  bill 
for  carpets  would  have  sufficed  to  cover  the  City 
Park  with  the  most  costly  fabrics  of  the  kind, 
Eaormous  sums  were  traced  into  the  possession  of 
the  chief  culprits,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  some 
of  them  will  be  brought  to  justice.  At  the  autumn 
election  the  Republicans,  uniting  with  the  respect- 
able Democrats,  returned  their  candidates  for  the 
principal  city  offices,  and  they  obtained  a  more  im- 
portant victory  by  securing  a  majority  in  the  Legis- 
lature ;  but  the  chief  criminal  was  re-elected  to  the 
Senate.  The  delinquent  Judges  will  probably  be 
impeached  and  punished  ;  and  as  long  as  the 
upright  part  of  the  population  is  willing  to  devote 
its  eiiergies  to  political  aflaii^,  the  renewal  of  the 
abuses  will  be  effectually  prevented  ;  but  sooner  oi 
later  universal  sutinige,  as  applied  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a  wealthy  city,  will  reproduce  its  natural 
effects,  and  projects  for  vesting  the  control  of 
municipal  funds  in  the  taxpayers  are  obviously 
futile.  Pecuniary  corruption,  facilitated  by  the 
votes  of  unqualified  constituencies,  is  not  confined 
to  one  State  or  one  party.  Two  Northern  adven- 
turers, who  have  been  raised  by  the  negro  vote  to 
the  offices  oi  Governor  tmd  Treasurer  of  South 
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Carolina,  have  lately  purloined  more  than  a  million 
sterling  from  the  fuuds  of  the  State.  The  displace- 
ment of  the  natural  centre  of  power  tends,  not  to 
the  benefit  of  a  dominant  rabble,  but  to  the  profit 
of  swindlers  who  wield  the  power  nominally  in- 
trusted to  their  dupes.  The  late  Municipality  of 
New  YorK  and^he  late  Commune  of  Paris  exemplify 
the  grotesque ^and  the  gloomy  side  of  extreme 
Democracy.  The  French  Revolutionist  is  imagina- 
tive, earnest,  and  cruel  ;  the  American  demagogue 
is  practical,  humorous,  and  corrupt  ;  of  the  con- 
trasted specimens  the  Hiberno- American  type  is, 
perhaps,  the  less  offensive. 

Political  interest  in  this  country  has  during  the 
year  been  principally  confined  to  the  proceedings  of 
Parliament.  The  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Church,  which  was  finally  completed  on  the  first 
day  of  the  year,  attracted  little  notice  in  England. 
The  Irish  clergy  and  laity  have  since  occupied  them- 
selves with  commendable  activity  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  partial  endowment  of  their  religious  com- 
miinity.     Future  experience  will  show  whether  it  is 

Eossfble  to  maintain  the  influence  which  the  clergy 
ave  hitherto  derived  from  their  social  position  and 
from  their  education.  The  experiment  of  depriv- 
ing the  Bishops  of  nearly  all  their  patronage  will 
not  tend  to  confirm  their  authority.  During  the 
llccess  several  agitators  have,  with  indifferent 
success,  attacked  as  many  parts  of  the  existing  Con- 
stitution. Mr.  Dixon  and  a  sympathizing  body  of 
Birmingham  patriots,  having  energy  to  spare  from 
their  denunciations  of  the  Education  Bill,  after  long 
preparation  induced  two  other  members  of  Parlia- 
ment to  attend  a  meeting  for  the  reform  or  aboli- 
tion of  the  House  of  Lords.  As  no  two  speakers 
concurred  in  any  opinion,  except  in  disapproval  of 
the  present  House  of  Lords, the  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion of  any  project  of  Reform  which  may  be  sug- 
gested would  for  the  .prwent  be  premature.     Sir 
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Charles  Dilke,  who  was  selected  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone to  second  last  year's  Address,  undertook  to 
deliver  in  the  North  a  series  of  lectures  on  the 
redistribution  of  seats  in  Parliament.  Finding, 
perhaps,  that  the  subject  was  not  popularly  attrac- 
tive, the  lecturer  suddenly  digressed  at  Newcastle 
into  an  attack  on  the  Queen's  administration 
of  the  Civil  List,  adding  a  misstatement,  which 
has  since  been  disproved  but  never  retracted,  to 
the  effect  that  Her,  Majesty,  in" spite  of  a  promise 
given  to  Parliament,  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
paying  Income  Tax.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  proceeded 
to  express  his  belief  tliat  with  the  progress  of  educa- 
tion the  great  body  of  Englishmen  wouW  hereafter 
prefer  a  Republic  to  a  Monarchy.  A  few  days 
later,  in  a  speech  at  Bristol,  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
avowed  himself  a  E-epublican,  and  he  has  received 
a  due  reward  in  the  applause  of  every  revolutionary 
faction  in  the  kingdom,  and  in  admission  as  an 
honorary  member  to  the  International  Society. 
By  an  exceptional  infelicity,  he  was  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards  answered  by  the  most  spontaneous 
and  universal  outburst  of  loyalty  to  the  Crown 
which  has  occurred  within  two  generations.  A 
more  mischievous  set  of  incendiaries,  because  they 
are  surrounded  by  more  inflammable  materials, 
have  attempted,  not  without  temporary  success,  to 
stir  up  once  more  the  chronic  disaffection  of  the 
Irish  rabble.  During  ttie  Continental  war  while 
all  other  classes  were  exerting  themselves,  without 
distinction  of  sect  or  party,  to  assuage  the  sufferings 
of  the  wounded,  a  knot  of  Irish  agitators  despatched 
to  the  aid  of  the  French  army  a  single  ambulance, 
which  was  loudly  announced  as  a  proof  of  national 
sympathy.  In  the  course  of  the  autumn  two  or 
three  French  Legitimists  of  rank,  having  been 
persuaded  to  visit  Ireland  for  the  professed  purposo 
of  expressing  the  gratitude  of  their  countrjmien, 
were  jpublicly  welcomed  ia  9k  succession  of  meet- 
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ingSjiij  which  the  advocates  of  Home  Rule  delivered 
their  usual  declamations  against  England.  Since 
that  time  Mr.  Butt  has  prosecuted  with  untiring 
activity  his  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union, 
and  there  is  rr.ason  to  believe  that  the  new  move- 
ment may  cause  some  embarrassment  at  the  next 
General  Election.  In  his  professional  capacity  Mr. 
Butt  succeeded  in  procuring  the  acquittal  of  a 
prisoner  who  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  a 
detective  officer.  It  must  be  assumed  that  the  jury 
entertained  conscientious  doubts  of  the  identity  of 
the  accused,  although  the  counsel  relied  by  prefer- 
ence on  two  questionable  propositions — that  a  detec- 
tive police  ofccer  might  be  justly  put  to  death,  and 
that  the  guilt  of  homicide  rested,  not  with  the 
assassin  who  shot  the  deceased,  but  with  the 
eminent  surgeon  who  failed  to  cure  the  wound. 
The  applause  of  a  mob  which,  apparently,  partici- 
pated in  none  of  the  doubts  entertained  by  the  jury 
was  received  by  Mr.  Butt  with  the  assurance  that 
they  had  gained  a  great  Constitutional  triumph. 

Of  all  the  questions  which  have  been  of  late 
publicly  discussed,  the  clauses  of  the  Education  Bill 
which  allow  of  aid  to  Denominational  Schools  are 
likely  to  cause  most  trouble  to  the  Government. 
Mr.  Dixon  has  in  this  instance  also  assumed  the 
most  prominent  place,  and  he  is  supported  by  a 
powerful  body  of  Nonconformists.  The  object  of 
excluding  religious  teaching  from  day  schools  is 
evidently  pursued  with  fanatical  earnestness  by  a 
section  of  the  Liberal  party,  which  is  powerful  in 
numbers  and  influence,  whatever  may  be  the  value 
of  its  arguments.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  more 
enthusiastic  friends  of  secular  education  will  not  be 
supported  by  the  bulk  of  their  adherents  in  their 
threat  of  breaking  up  the  party  unless  the  Govern- 
ment consents  to  abandon  the  well-considered  com- 
promise of  1869.  The  contest  between  the  publicans 
.  and  brewers  on  on©  side  and  the  advocates  of  com- 
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pulsory  abstinence  on  the  other  is  not  less  actively 
sustained.  Although  the  connexion  between  politics 
and  the  beer  trade  is  only  accidental,  the  dissatis- 
faction of  the  publicans  with  Mr.  Bkuce's  proposal 
had  probably  a  lar^ije  share  in  the  defeat  of  Minis- 
terial candidates  in  East  Surrey,  at  Truro,  and  at 
Plymouth.  In  East  Surrey  Mr.  Charles  Buxton, 
whose  lamented  death  caused  a  vacancy,  had  at  the 
General  Election  defeated  his  opponent  by  a  con- 
siderable majority.  Hia  Conservative  successor, 
Mr.  VVatney,  headed  the  poll  in  the  autumn  by 
more  than  a  thousand  votes.  It  is  diflBcult  to  say 
whether  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
colleagues  is  seriously  impaired.  Neither  grave 
miscarriages  in  the  public  service  nor  the  culpable 
evasion  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  by  two  principal 
Ministers  was  so  much  calculated  to  disturb  the 
robust  faith  of  Liberal  constituencies  as  to  excite 
the  disapproval  of  less  impulsive  politicians.  Mr. 
(Gladstone  has,  except  on  three  or  four  occasions, 
judiciously  kept  silence  during  the  Recess.  At 
Whitby  he  contrasted  the  steady  devotion  to  his 
person  of  the  provincial  Press  A\ith  the  metropolitan 
criticisms,  which  he  hastily  attributed  to  a  corrupt 
interest  in  the  system  of  purcliase.  In  a  more 
statesmanlike  tone  he  annoimced  at  Aberdeen  the 
resolute  detennination  of  his  Government  to  resist 
in  every  form  attempts  to  separate  Ireland  from  the 
United" Kingdom.  In  a  first  visit  to  his  constituents 
at  Greenwich  he  delivered  an  eloquent  apology  for 
his  domestic  policy  ;  a}id  soon  afterwards,  at  the 
Mansion-house,  he  once  more  avowed  his  well- 
known  conviction  of  the  peaceful  disposition  of  all 
Powers,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  war.  The  at- 
tention which  had  been  throughout  the  Session 
concentrated  on  the  Army  was  more  agreeably 
occupied  by  the  Autumn  INIanoeuvres  on  the 
borders  of  Berkshire  and  Hampshire.  Mr.  Card- 
"vvETj,  deserves  credit  for  instituting  what  must  be 
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henceforth  an  indispensable  part  of  the  system  of 
military  instruction.  About  30,000  men,  including 
Militia  and  Volunteers,  were  assembled  in  the 
district  to  the  east  of  Aldershott,  under  the  com- 
mand of  some  of  the  most  experienced  officers  in 
the  service.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  assumed  the 
chief  command,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  took  a 
part  in  the  movements  at  the  head  of  a  Cavalry 
brigade.  Complimentary  reports  on  the  manoeuvres, 
courteously  furnished  by  General  Blumenthal  and 
other  distinguished  foreign  officers,  have  since  been 
quoted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  with  eager  satisfaction. 
The  Volunteers  received  favourable  notice,  but  the 
general  attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  troops  of  the  Line.  It  was  agreed  on  all 
hands  that  the  materials  of  the  Army,  both  officers 
and  men,  were  of  admirable  quality.  The  strategy 
displayed  was  variously  estimated  by  competent 
judges,  and  the  Control  Department  will  probably, 
on  a  future  occasion,  avoid  occasional  failures  which 
excited  somOj,  complaint.  It  was  found  difficult  to 
convince  the  unimaginative  British  soldier  that  he 
must  be  stopped  by  a  conventional  and  invisible 
impediment,  or  that  he  should  acknowledge  defeat 
on  the  authority  of  an  umpire.  It  was  justly  said 
that  the  chief  use  of  a  first  experiment  of  the  kind 
was  to  bring  to  light  mistakes  for  the  sake  of  cor- 
recting them.  After  the  conclusion  of  the 
mnaoeuvres  Mr.  Cardwell  issued  the  expected 
Royal  Warrant,  which  thenceforth  regulates  the 
constitution  of  the  Army.  Admission  to  t&o  rank 
of  an  officer  is  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  to 
depend  on  open  competition,  but  two  or  three  sup- 
plementary modes  of  access  are  judiciously  pro- 
vided, and  the  Brigade  of  Guards  is,  for  the  pre- 
sent, not  affected  by  the  Warrant.  Comets  and 
Ensigns  are  abolished  ;  promotion  up  to  the  rank 
of  Major  is  as  a  rule  to  be  determined  by  seniority, 
imd  in  the  liisher  ranks  by  selection.  To  inform  tho 
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judgment  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  an  elaborato 
system  of  reports  is  to  be  furnished  on  the  conduct 
and  capabilities  of  every  oflicer  by  his  immediate 
superior.  The  theory  of  universal  supervision  will 
probably  be  reduced  within  narrower  limits,  and  it 
will  inevitably  be  modified  or  disregarded  in 
practice.  Mr.  Goschen,  who  succeeded  Mr. 
Childers  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  has  hitherto  not  been 
fortunate,  though  he  is  not  personally  responsible 
for  either  of  the  disasters  which  have  occurrSd. 
He  displayed  laudable  firmness  in  the  case  of  the 
Agincourt,  which  had  been  allowed  by  gross 
negligence  to  run  aground  on  a  well-known  shoal. 
A  Court-Martial  had  duly  censured  the  subordinate 
officers  concerned,  and  Mr.  Goschen  dismissed  from 
their  commands  two  Admirals  who  were  considered 
to  share  the  responsibility  of  the  misadventure. 
He  has  also  referred  to  a  Commission,  under  the 
presidency  of  Lord  Lawrence,  the  scandalous  case 
of  the  troopship  Megjera,  which  was  necessarily  run 
on  shore  and  abandoned  on  a  remote  island  iu  the 
Southern  Ocean.  The  flippant  answers  of  the 
then  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  to  questions  asked 
in  the  House  of  Commons  with  respect  to  the 
Megsera  increased  the  general  indignation  at  the 
reckless  indifference  of  some  unknown  authority  to 
the  safety  of  the  passengers  and  crew  and  to  the 
etiiciency  of  the  service.  In  the  conduct  of  the 
other  great  Departments  of  State  there  has,  with 
one  exception,  been  little  to  excite  public  attention. 
The  Commander-in-Chief  in  India  lias  employed 
in  the  preparations  for  a  petty  border  war  the  same 
elaborate  care  and  forethought  which  insured  his 
success  in  Abyssinia.  Lord  Kimberley  has  once 
more  been  called  upon  to  congratulate  the  Canadian 
Government  on  the  repulse  of  a  Fenian  expedition 
which  invaded  the  remoflfe  territory  of  the  Red 
Biver.    The  United  States'  authorities  afterwards 
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arrested  the  ringleaders  in  the  outrage,  but  imme- 
diately released  them  on  the  ground  of  the  offence 
liaving  been  committtd  within  British  territory. 
The  treaties  wliicli  have  been  concluded  witli 
Russia  and  witli  the  United  States  have  for  the 
present  satis Be<l  both  Powers  ;  and  the  most  im- 
jHjrtant  negotiation  wliich  now  demands  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Foreign  Office  relates  to  the  Frencli 
Commercial  Treaty.  In  one  important  branch  of 
the  public  service  a  grave  scandal  has  occurred. 
By  an  Act  passed  at  the  instance  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  last  Session,  eligibility  to  the  place  of  a 
paid  member  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  was  limited  to  past  or  present  Judges  of 
the  Sui^erior  Courts,  and  to  j>ersous  who  had  held 
two  or  three  otlier  specified  ofiices.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Michaelmas  Term,  on  the  promo- 
lion  to  the  Privy  Council  of  Sir  Montague  Smith. 
the  Attoknev-Gexeral  was  gazetted  as  a  Puisne 
Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  for  the  express  purpose 
of  qualifying  him  for  an  appointment  to  the  Judicial 
Committee,  which  was  soon  afterwards  completed. 
The  Loud  Chikf  Justice  of  England  immediately 
addressed  a  vigorous  and  argumentative  remonstrance 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  wilful  evasion  of  the 
obvious  meaning  of  the  statute.  Mr.  Gladstone 
characteristically  answered  that  the  Lokd  Chan- 
cellor was  exclusively  responsible  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Puisne  Judges,  and  that  lie  had  himself 
not  up  to  that  time  api)ointed  Sir  Robert  Collier 
a  member  of  the  Judicial  Committee.  Lord 
Hatheri,ev  in  turn  curtly  informed  the  Chief 
Justice  that  his  share  in  the  transaction  was  inten- 
tional, and  tliat  he  Avould  at  fit  time  and  place  be 
prepai-ed  to  defend  his  couduct.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  opportunity  will  be  offered  as  soon  as 
Parliament  meets.  To  the  promotion*  of  a  Law 
Officer  of  high  character  and  acknowledged  ability 
no  objection  would  have  been  oflered  if  only  the  ap- 
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polntment  had  conformed  to  the  spirit  as  well  as  to 
the  letter  of  the  law;  but,  as  the  Chief  Justice 
conclusively  urged,  a  qualification  conferred  for  the 
purpose  of  satisfying  the  words  of  the  Act  furnishes 
none  of  the  securities  required  by  Parliament.  On 
Lord  Hatherley's  principle  a  civilian  might  one 
day  receive  a  commission  as  General,  and  on  the 
next  be  made  Commander-in-Chief.  If  the  Lord 
Chancellor  has  violated  his  duty  as  head  of  the 
profession  and  guardian  of  the  law,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's share  in  the  transaction  is  still  more  ques- 
tionable, as  a  second  attempt  within  a  short  interval 
to  extend  the  prerogative  which  he  administers. 
By  the  issue  of  the  Royal  Warrant  on  Purchase  the 
Prime  Minister  strained  the  Constitution,  and  in 
concert  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  he  has  now 
shown  his  contempt  for  law.  For  the  second 
irregularity  his  most  faithful  apoloo^ists  have  failed 
to  invent  an  excuse.  It  is  doubtful  whether  so 
much  general  attention  has  been  concentrated  on 
any  political  question  as  on  the  unwieldy  trial 
which  will  determine  the  title  to  the  estate  and 
baronetcy  of  Tichborne.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  with  a  special  jury,  has  now  b«en 
engaged  for  seventy  days  in  hearing  the  plaintiffs 
case,  which  closed  on  the  eve  of  the  Christmas 
vacation.  It  is  impossible  to  conjecture  Avhether 
the  defence  will  occupy  an  equal  length  of  time. 
That  one  set  of  litigants  should  have  a  monopoly 
for  half  a  year  of  the  services  of  a  Judge  of  the 
highest  rank  is  an  anomaly  not  less  striking  than 
the  most  wonderful  of  the  paradoxes  and  contradic- 
tions which  have  given  the  case  its  unprecedented 
interest. 

The  prosperity  of  the  country  throughout  the 
year  has  been  great,  and  there  is  for  the  present  no 
symptom  of  decline  or  interruption.  The  amount 
of  imports  and  exports  and  the  productiveness  of  the 
l^eat  sources  of  revenue  have  surpassed  all  former 
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experience,  and  the  returns  •£  railway  traffic  have 
exceeded  those  of  any  former  year  by  nearly  a 
million.  During  the  autumn,  in  consequence  of  a 
reduction  of  the  balance,  and  in  anticipation  of 
large  demands  for  money  to  meet  the  French  pay- 
ments to  Germany,  the  Bank  Directors  advanced 
their  rate  of  interest  in  successive  weeks  from  2  to 
4  and  5  per  cent.  The  market  rate  of  discount 
never  rose  in  proportion,  and  at  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber the  rate  was  reduced  to  3^,  and  in  the  middle 
of  December  to  2^  per  cent.  One  flourishing  branch 
of  industry  was  for  three  or  four  months  seriously 
affected  by  a  *'  strike,"  which  ultimately  proved 
successful.  In  consequence  of  th»  success  of  a 
similar  movement  at  Sunderland  the  working 
engineers  of  Newcastle  demanded  the  reduction  of 
the  ordinary  day's  labour  to  nine  hours  ;  and  their 
employers,  after  importing  many  foreign  workmen 
to  take  the  place  of  tlio  seceders,  were  finally  com- 
pelled to  yield.  Their  example  was  followed,  either 
voluntarily  or  under  pressure,  by  many  great 
employers  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the 
state  of  trade  enables  the  workmen  to  retain,  never- 
theless, the  previous  rate  of  wages. 

Among  the  few  eminent  men  who  have  died  in 
the  course  of  the  year  two  were  men  of  science. 
Mr.  Babbage  was  a  profound  mathematician,  and 
the  calculating  machine  which  he  devised  was  an 
unparalleled  proof  of  scientific  ingenuity.  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison,  whose  natural  gifts  were 
probably  less  remarkable,  occupied  an  exceptional 
position  as  the  connecting  link  between  society  and 
the  world  of  science.  By  the  geological  studies  and 
investigations  which  he  commenced  after  the  close 
of  his  military  career  he  acquired  a  considerable 
reputation,  but  it  is  as  the  zealous  and  indefatigable 
President  of  the  Geographical  Society  that  he  will, 
perhaps,  be  best  remembered.  The  influence  which 
he  derived  from  his  popularity  and  from  the  wide 
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range  of  his  information  was  uniformly  exercised 
in  promoting  discovery,  and  every  adventurous 
traveller  regarded  the  President  as  his  surest  friend 
and  patron.  The  obstinate  incredulity  with  which 
he  rejected  during  the  last  years  of  his  life  all 
doubts  which  were  suggested  as  to  the  safety  of  Dr. 
Livingstone  attracted  universal  sympathy,although 
his  sanguine  hopes  were  not  universally  felt.  A 
statesman  who  belonged  to  the  last  generation 
passed  away  within  a  few  days  before  the  close  of 
the  year.  Lord  Ellenborough's  fame  was  greater 
than  his  achievements,  Unconciliatory,  impulsive, 
resolute,  and  haughty,  he  commanded  admiration 
rather  than  coniidence.  During  his  short  Indian 
administration  he  restored,  with  the  aid  of  Pollock 
and  NoTT,  the  military  reputation  which  had  been 
dangerously  compromised  under  one  of  the  un- 
accountably feeble  favourites  whom  the  Whigs  were 
in  the  habit  of  selecting  for  the  most  arduous  posts. 
In  the  more  doubtful  conquest  of  Scinde,  ho 
employed  Sir  Charles  Napier,  whose  genius  and 
f«ibles  were  akin  to  his  own.  His  Indian  Viceroyalty 
ended  in  consequence  of  the  sUghts  which  he  offered 
to  his  official  superiors.  The  other  parts  of  Lord 
Ellenborough's  administrative  career  were  frag- 
mentary, and,  on  the  whole,unsuccessful.  Although 
he  rarely  took  part  in  the  debates  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  he  was  a  consummate  orator.  Never  speak- 
Jig  except  on  subjects  of  which  he  had  a  special 
inowledge,  he  was  always  received  with  profound 
ittention.  His  stately  presence,  his  musical  voice, 
tiis  polished  language,  and  his  lofty  tone  of  senti- 
ment all  contributed  to  the  effect  of  his  eloquence. 
His  favourite  topics  were  Indian  administration  and 
foreign  policy.  In  one  of  the  latest  of  his  speeches, 
delivered  several  years  ago,  ho  denounced  with 
earnest  indignation  the  oppression  of  Poland  by 
Kussia. 
Not  the  least  important  part  of  the  history  of  th« 
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year  was  connected  with  the  prospect  of  a  misfor- 
tune which  has  been,  happily,  averted.  An  illness 
from  which  the  Queen  sutlered  in  the  early  part  of 
the  autumn  had  produced  many  sincere  expressions 
of  loyal  feeling',  and  the  great  mass  of  the  co*v- 
niunity,  which  had  never  wavered  in  its  attachment 
to  the  Ckowx  and  to  the  Royal  Family,  was 
astonished  at  its  own  profound  emotion  when  it 
became  known  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  in 
immineat  danger.  An  attack  of  fever,  commencing 
in  November,  had  from  the  first  excited  consider- 
able anxiety,  though  the  medical  reports  for  three 
weeks  were  comparatively  encouraging.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  week  in  December  a  relapse,  which  ap- 
peared to  have  rendered  recovery  hopeless, produced 
an  outburst  of  sympathy  and  sorrow  which  could 
only  bo  compared  to  the  national  grief  on  the  death 
of  the  Princess  CifAiiLorTE  in  1817.  In  every  town 
crowds  waited  anxiously  for  the  issue  of  newspapers 
containing  the  latest  news  of  the  Prince,  and  the 
Government  found  it  expedient  to  forward  the 
medical  bulletins  to  all  the  telegraph  offices  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Throughout  India,  in  the 
Colonies,  and  even  in  the  United  States,  the  daily 
progress  of  the  disease  was  recorded  and  watched  ; 
and  at  home,  in  the  churches  of  every  religious 
communion,  prayers  were  offered,  though  almost 
without  hope,  for  the  recovery  of  the  Prince.  A 
natural  association  directed  special  attention  to  the 
accounts  of  the  14th  of  December,  the  day  on 
which,  ten  years  before,  the  Prince's  father  had 
succumbed  to  the  same  disease.  On  that  very  day, 
or  a  few  hours  earlier,  there  were  symptoms  of 
amendment,  and  before  the  end  of  the  week  the 
most  dangerous  complications  had  disappeared. 
The  vigour  of  youth  and  of  a  sound  constitution 
has  since  produced  a  slow  but  uninterrupted  pro- 
gress, and  there  is  strong  reason  to  hope  that  the 
P»i2fCE  may  live  to  justify  and  reward  the  affectioB 
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of  the  people.  It  would  be  rash  and  culpable  to 
neglect  public  duties  in  reliance  on  the  strength  of 
the  personal  feelins:  which  has  been  so  conspicuously 
displayed.  The  safety  of  the  Crown  and  of  the 
institutions  of  the  country  must  ultimately  depend 
on  the  practical  demonstration  of  their  utility  and 
conformity  with  the  best  interests  of  the  nation  ; 
but  the  imaginative  loyalty  which  anticipates  or 
unconsciously  expresses  the  result  of  political  calcu- 
lation and  experience  is  one  of  the  best  securities 
for  willing  obedience  and  for  orderly  freedom. 


1872. 

During  the  year  1872  peace  has  not  been  dis- 
turbed in  any  part  of  the  civilized  world,  and  at 
home,  notwithstanding  rapid  fluctuations  in  the 
value  of  money  and  grave  economical  symptoms, 
commercial  activity  has  not  been  seriously  checked. 
The  imports  and  exports  have  exceeded  in  value 
the  amounts  of  all  previous  years,  though  the 
quantities  of  goods  have  not  increased  in  the  same 
proportion.  The  estimates  of  the  public  revenue 
have,  during  eight  months  of  the  tinancial  year, 
been  largely  exceeded  ;  and  it  is  already  certain 
that  the  Budget  of  1873  will  exhibit  a  considerable 
surplus.  The  oscillations  of  the  Money  Market 
have  been  due  to  causes  over  which  English 
capitalists  and  traders  could  exercise  no  control. 
Of  the  vast  sums  which  have  been  paid,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  1871,  by  France  to 
Geimauy,  a  large  portion  has  been  retained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Gevernment  and  of  private  speculators, 
in  anticipation  of  the  proposed  substitution  of  gold 
for  silver  in  the  currency  of  the  Empire.  Calcula- 
tions based  on  the  course  of  commercial  transac- 
tions necessarily  fail  to  meet  the  contingency  of 
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political  derangements  ;  but  vigilant  precautions 
sufficiently  guard  against  the  risk  of  a  sudden  or 
excessive  drain  of  bnllion.  It  was  found  necessary 
in  the  month  of  April  to  raise  the  Bank  rate  of  dis- 
count from  2h  to  '6h,  and  afterwards  to  4  per  cent.  ; 
but  in  June  the  percentage  was  again  reduced,  and 
in  July  and  August  it  remained  steady  at  3^  per 
cent.  In  the  autumn  the  eflfects  of  the  French  pay- 
ments to  Germany  under  the  Supplementary  Treaty 
of  Peace  caused  in.  the  course  of  five  or  six  weeks  a 
rise  in  the  Biink  rate  by  successive  stages  to  7  per 
cent.  This  high  rate  of  interest  has  produced  its 
natural  result  in  attracting  bullion  to  the  English 
market,  and  during  the  present  month  it  has  been 
found  possible  to  reduce  the  Bank  rate  to  5  per 
cent.  The  prosperity  of  trade  ha«  enabled  the 
industrial  classen  to  bear  with  comparative  equani- 
mity a  general  rise  in  prices,  which  presses  heavily 
on  less  elastic  resources.  The  dearness  of  previ- 
sions, and  especially  of  butchers'  meat,  may  be 
attributed  partly  to  an  unexampled  demand,  and, 
in  some  degree,  to  the  prevalence  of  the  foot  and 
mouth  disestse  among  cattle  and  sheep.  Almost  all 
manufactured  commodities  have  been  enhanced  in 
cost  by  the  great  rise  in  the  price  of  coal,  which  is, 
in  its  direct  operation,  still  more  burdensome  to  the 
whole  community.  Some  kinds  oi  coal  have  within 
twelve  months  doubled  in  price,  and  the  average 
increase  in  the  price  of  household  coal  is  not  less 
than  40  or  50  per  cent.  The  causes  of  the  advance 
are  imperfectly  understood,  but  it  is  certain  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  increase  has  swelled  the  profits 
of  the  coal -owners.  Although  it  would  be  useless 
to  blame  any  class  of  producers  fer  making  the  most 
of  their  opportunities,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  the 
colliery  proprietors  should  seek  to  depreciate  the 
invidious  amount  of  their  gains  by  endeavouring  to 
shift  a  portion  of  the  responsibility  to  their  work- 
men.   TJko  collier?  Jiare^  chiefly  by  means  of  actual 
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or  threatened  strikes,  obtained  an  increase  of  wages 
which  may,  perhaps,  account  for  a  tenth  pai-t  of  the 
advance  in  the  price  of  coal.  It  unluckily  appeared 
that  their  previous  wages  had  been  sufficient  for 
their  wants,  and  that,  by  an  untoward  exercise  of 
their  absolute  discretion,  the  colliers  preferred  to 
take  out  the  increased  value  of  their  labour  rather 
in  repose  than  in  money.  In  many  places  they  have 
declined  to  work  for  more  than  three  days  in  the 
week,  and  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  or  increas- 
injf  the  high  price  of  coal,  they  have  intentionally 
restricted  the  supply.  It  may  be  hoped  that,  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  Trades'  Unions,  the  incon- 
venience may  hereafter  be  wholly  or  partially 
removed  by  competition.  In  the  meantime  the 
consumers  are  the  principal  sufferers,  though  the 
coalowners  are  louder  in  their  complaints.  The 
production  of  coal,  though  it  has  been  artificially 
restricted,  has  been  greater  than  in  any  farmer 
year,  and  the  demand,  which  has  exceeded  even  the 
Lberal  supply,  has  enabled  the  proprietors  to  charge 
enormous  prices.  All  kinds  of  iron  and  hardware 
have  naturally  risen  in  price  with  coal  ;  and  the 
innumerable  articles  which  are  wholly  or  partially 
produced  by  the  aid  of  steam  power  have  also 
become  dearer.  The  Railway  Companies,  which 
have  carried  a  larger  traffic  than  in  any  former  year, 
find  their  expenses  of  working  and  maintenance 
greatly  increased.  They  are  compelled,  in  common 
with  other  employers,  to  raise  their  wages  ;  they 
are  large  consumers  of  coal,  and  although  their 
refuse  iron  has  become  more  valuable,  they  incur 
additional  expense  in  re-laying  their  rails.  The 
numerous  strikes  which  have  occurred  during  the 
year,  although  thei;e  may  be  no  novelty  in  their 
causes  or  circumstances,  have  produced  general 
anxiety  by  the  formidable  nature  of  their  possible 
results,  and  by  ihe  extension  of  the  system  to 
ses  which  had  hitherto  abstained  from  combina- 
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tion.  An  agitator  with  a  certain  command  of 
language,  who  himself  formerly  worked  in  the 
fields,  has  succeeded  in  organizing  an  Agricultural 
Labourers'  Union  in  several  counties.  The  move- 
ment has  been  in  some  degree  justified  by  an 
advance  of  wages,  which  has  also,  perhaps, 
weakened  ita  force  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  a 
Labourers'  Union  may  portend  grave  embarrass- 
ments. At  seed  time,  at  harvest  time,  and  at  the 
minor  epochs  of  the  agricultural  year,  the  labourer 
may  place  almost  irresistible  pressure  on  his 
employer  ;  and  if  he  withholds  his  services,  not 
under  provocation,  nor  in  the  exercise  of  his 
individual  discretion,  but  in  obedience  to  the  dic- 
tates af  a  committee,  he  may  cause  irreparable 
injury.  On  the  other  hand,  the  farmer  has  a  hold 
on  the  labourer  during  the  dead  seasons  of  the  year, 
when  some  of  the  work  on  the  land  is  neither  urgent 
nor  indispensable  ;  and  the  privileges,  the  perqui- 
sites, and  the  friendly  services  which  are  customary 
in  all  parts  of  England  are  in  their  nature  liable  to 
be  varied  or  suspended  if  the  relations  of  employer 
and  labourer  are  disturbed.  The  differences  of 
itrengt.h,  of  skill,  and  of  ability  among  labourers  are 
adapted  to  the  character  of  their  employment, which 
is  less  uniform  and  less  monotonous  than  mechanical 
processes.  The  fixed  rules  which  are  necessarily 
adopted  by  Unions  are  ill-suited  to  the  changing 
circumstances  of  seasons  and  of  crops  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  has  never  been  disputed  that  the 
agricultural  labourers  have  the  same  right  with 
other  classes  of  the  community  to  combine  for  a 
legal  purpose.  Unfortunately,  their  deficient 
education  exposes  them  to  the  temptation  of  revolu- 
tionary theories,  and  some  of  them  readily  accept 
the  suggestion  that  they  have  a  claim,  not  to  larger 
wages  or  to  better  houses,  but  to  a  share  in  the 
land.  A  resolution  to  this  effect  was  carried  at  a 
recent  meetiixg  in    London,   in    the    presence    of 
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respectable  philanthropists  and  divines,  who  had 
n»t  been  admitted  to  the  secret  when  they  under- 
took to  advocate  the  movement.  In  other  depart- 
ments of  industry  the  bearing  of  strikes  on  the 
interests  of  the  general  community  has  been  forcibly 
illustrated.  The  labour  which  the  Trades'  Unions 
purposely  interrupt  at  the  time  when  it  is  most 
urgently  required  is  necessary  to  the  master  that 
he  may  supply  the  wants  of  his  customers.  At  the 
most  active  season  of  the  year,early  in  the  summer, 
the  workmen  in  the  London  building  trade  struck 
for  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour,  and,  conse- 
quently, almost  allbuildmgoperations  were  suspended 
for  two  or  three  of  the  best  months  in  the  year. 
The  masons,  who,  at  an  early  period  of  the  strike, 
agreed  to  a  compromise  with  the  masters,  were 
reproached  by  the  carpenters  and  joiners  for  their 
want  of  firmness,  but  towards  the  end  of  August 
the  malcontents  returned  to  work  under  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  both  the  hours  of  labour  and  the 
amount  of  weekly  wages  were  reduced,  while  the 
proportion  of  payment  to  time  was  slightly 
increased.  About  the  same  time  the  journeymen 
bakers  demanded  a  diminution  in  the  hours  of 
labour,  on  pain  of  a  strike,  which,  as  they  justly 
anticipated,  would  have  caused  great  inconvenience 
to  the  houEeholders  of  London.  The  occupation  of 
a  baker  requires  but  a  moderate  amount  of  skill  ; 
and  the  numerous  master  bakers,  many  of  whom 
carry  on  business  on  a  small  scale,  understand  all 
the  details  of  the  business.  It  appeared  that  it  was 
necessary  for  tlie  trade  to  consult  the  habits  and 
fancies  of  the  consumers,  more  especially  in  the 
poorer  neighbourhoods.  In  some  cases  trifling  con- 
cessions were  made,  and  the  project  of  the  strike, 
happily,  collapsed.  A  deputation  of  working  people, 
which  lately  waited  on  the  Corporation  of  London 
to  complain  of  delay  in  the  completion  of  some 
imdustrial  dwellings    near    the  iiolbom  Viaduct 
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appeared  to  be  surprised  by  the  information  that 
the  postponement  of  the  work  had  been  caused  l)y 
the  strike  in  the  building  trade.  Artisans  who  have 
been  taught  to  concentrate  their  attention  on  their 
own  interests  as  producers  of  certain  commodities 
will,  perhaps,  gradually  learn  the  inconvenience  of 
a  rise  of  price  in  every  other  article  of  use.  Much 
uneasiness  was  felt  when,  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, the  contagion  of  strikes  extended  to  the  Metro- 
politan Police,  where  it  assumed  the  character  of 
mutiny  ;  but  the  movement  was,  happily,  checked 
at  the  outset,  and  the  minor  offenders  were,  after  a 
time,  on  their  expression  of  contrition,  re-admitted 
to  the  service,  with  suitable  reduction  of  rank  and 
of  pay.  Shortly  afterwards  the  stokers  in  the 
employment  of  several  of  the  London  Gas  Com- 
panies suddenly  abandoned  their  employment  at 
the  dictation  of  a  recently-formed  Union,  on  the 
refusal  of  their  demand  for  the  restoration  of  a 
workman  who  had  been  dismissed.  In  this  instance 
the  promoters  of  the  strike  and  their  followers 
deliberately  calculated  on  their  supposed  power  of 
mischief  as  an  instrument  for  the  coercion  of  their 
employers.  The  crime,  the  pecuniary  loss,  and  the 
universal  annoyance  which  would  have  been  caused 
by  a  stoppage  of  the  supply  of  gas  were,  happily, 
averted  by  the  vigour  of  the  officers  of  the  Com- 
panies, and  by  the  ready  co-operation  of  all  their 
public  and  private  customers.  The  occupation  of  a 
stoker,  fortunately,  requires  little  skill,  and,  with 
the  aid  of  a  large  number  of  fresh  workmen,  it  was 
found  possible  to  provide  from  the  first  sufficient 
light  for  the  streets  in  most  quarters  of  the  town, 
wiiile  lamps  and  candles  were  generally  substituted 
within  doors  for  the  ordinary  consumption  of  gas. 
After  one  or  two  nights  the  danger  had  abated,  and 
in  less  than  a  week  the  supply  of  gas  was  fully  re- 
established. Many  of  the  workmen  who  broke  their 
coAtragts  have  been  B«nteMced  to  heavvDunishments. 
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The  extraordinary  rainfall  Trhich  has  now  lasted 
for  seven  months  has  been  a  grave  drawback  to  the 
general  prosperity.  The  electrical  disturbance, 
indicated  by  a  constant  succession  of  thunder- 
storms, becran  towards  the  latter  part  of  a  cold  anJ 
backward  Spring,  and  they  have  continued  to  the 
present  time.  In  the  month  of  June  tkere  were 
heavy  floods  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  tha 
harvest  was  deficient  both  in  quantity  and  quahty. 
The  consequent  loss  will  be  greatly  ag->ravate(i  by 
the  unprecedented  wetness  of  the  Autumn,  which 
has  rendered  it  impossible  to  sow  wheat  except  in 
the  lighter  soils.  The  potato  crop  was  the  worst 
for  six-and-twenty  years  ;  but  some  compeHsation 
has  been  found  in  the  ample  produce  of  other  root 
crops  and  in  an  unusual  abundance  of  grass. 
Within  the  last  month  gales  of  extreme  violence 
have  done  much  damage  on  land,  ana  have  covered 
the  sea  with  wrecks.  Between  bad  weather  and 
Labourers'  Unions,  farmers  have  not  enjoyed  a 
cheerful  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Autumn  has 
been  healthy. 

Since  the  close  of  the  Session  economical  interests 
have  preponderated  over  poUtical  excitement.  The 
occasional  elections  which  have  occurred  havo 
attracted  attention  rather  to  the  operation  of  the 
new  system  of  secret  voting  than  to  their  effect  on 
the  balance  of  parties.  In  the  first  election  held  by 
Ballot  Mr.  Childers  with  difficulty  retained  his 
Beat  for  Pontefract  against  the  opposition  of  Lord 
PoLLiNGTON.  The  abolition  of  the  Nomination 
Day  and  the  secrecy  of  voting  were  found  to  con- 
duce to  peace  and  good  order,  and  there  was  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  opinions  of  the  consti- 
tuency were  genuinely  expressed.  In  the  Conser- 
vative borough  of  Preston,  where  Mr.  Holker  was 
returned  by  a  large  majority,  the  local  managers  of 
both  parties  succeeded  in  defeating  to  a  certain 
extent  the  policy  of  the  Act,  by  inducing  the  Toterg 
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to  declare  their  adhesion  to  one  or  the  other  party 
after  leaving  the  polling-booth.  At  Tiverton  Mr. 
]Massey,  who  professed  extreme  opinions,  secured 
for  the  Ministerial  party  the  seat  which  had  been 
vacated  by  tlie  promotion  of  Mr.  Den^man  to  the 
judicial  Bench.  Richmond  was  can-ied  against  an 
extreme  Liberal  by  a  representative  of  the  powerful 
Whig  family  which  has  long  controlled  the  repre- 
sentation. Two  Scotch  county  members  have  been 
returned  by  the  tenant-farmers  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  their  demands  on  tlie  landlords.  In 
Ireland  the  Conservative  candidate,  Mr.  Lewis, 
defeated  at  Londonderry  Mr.  Palles,  who  had 
succeeded  Mr.  Dowse  as  Attorney-General  ;  and 
the  Home  Rule  party,  which  had  nominated  a 
candidate  of  its  own,  obtained  less  than  a  hundred 
votes.  In  other  "^Trish  contests,  as  in  Kerry  and  in 
Cork,  the  supporters  of  Home  Rule  have  been 
more  successful.  In  Galway  the  Home  Rule  party 
allied  themselves  with  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
against  the  gentry  of  all  parties  and  of  both  religious 
jjersuasions.  The  violence  of  the  lay  and  clerical 
agitators  was  almost  without  precedent  even  in 
Ireland  ;  and  the  election  was  afterwards  set  aside 
on  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  material  and 
spiritual  intimidation.  Mr.  Justice  KEoair,  the 
Election  Judge,  awarded  the  seat  to  the  candidate 
who  had  received  the  smaller  number  of  votes  ;  and 
his  just  indignation  was,  unfortunately,  expressed 
in  an  eloquent  harangue  which  was  scarcely  consis- 
tent with  judicial  reserve.  A  prosecution  is  still 
pending  against  some  of  the  alleged  offenders.  Two 
of  the  English  contests  had  been  cjiused  by  changes 
in  the  Government.  Mr.  Childers  was  re-admitted 
to  the  Cabinet  after  an  interval  of  a  year,  on  his 
appointment  to  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  in  place  of  Lord  Dufferix,  who  had 
been  judiciously  selected  as  Governor-General  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.    In  the  month  of  Octob«r 
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Lord  Hatherley  resigned  the  Great  Seal  in  con- 
sequence of  an  infirmit)'  which,  it  is  hoped,  may 
prove  to  be  only  temporary  ;  and  Sir  Roundel  l 
Falmkr,  who  had  shortly  before  discharged  with 
jjreat  ability  tlie  fujictions  of  English  Counsel  at 
Geneva,  succeeded,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Sel- 
BORNE,  to  the  office  for  which  he  had  been  desig- 
nated by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Bar  and  of 
the  general  community.  It  was  fortunate  that  a 
nomination  borough  had  furnished  the  opportunity 
of  a  Parliamentary  career  to  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  profession  at  the  Bar  and  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Any  deficiency  of  interest  which  may  have 
characteri^jed  the  difTerent  elections  has  not  been 
supplied  by  the  innumerable  speeches  which  have 
been  delivered  by  Members  of  Parliament.  In 
Scotland,  and  more  recently  in  Wiltshire,  Mr.  Lowe 
was  lively  and  amusing, but  he  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  more  prudent  if  he  had  abstained  from  arous- 
ing the  delicate  susceptibilities  of  Irish  patriotism. 
Of  the  future  policy  of  the  Government  he  wisely 
spoke  in  the  vaguest  language  ;  and  Mr.  Staxsfelu 
and  Mr.  Goschen  have  on  different  occasions  con- 
lined  themselves  to  intimations  of  the  unexhausted 
energy  of  the  Liberal  party  and  the  Government. 
Mr.  Gl.ai>stoxe  has,  with  excellent  judgment, 
refrained  from  public  speeches  ;  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
was  prevented  from  speaking  at  Glasgow,  where  he 
had  been  lately  elected  Lord  Pector  of  the  Univer- 
sity, by  a  domestic  calamitj''  Avhich  has  commanded 
universal  sympathy.  The  failure  of  last  year  has 
not  encouraged  the  revival  of  a  Pepublican  agita- 
tion, and  the  demagogues  who  from  time  to  time, 
on  various  pretences,  interrupt  the  public  enjoy- 
ment of  Trafalgar  Square  or  Hyde  Park  have 
addressed  their  declamations  to  scanty  assemblages 
of  the  lowest  rabble.  It  is  prudent  not  to  under- 
rate the  extent  to  which  social  and  political  disaffec- 
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tion  may  prevail,  but  a  time  of  flourishing  industry 
and  of  high  wages  is  not  farourable  to  revolutionary 
manifestations.  The  next  General  Election  will 
show  whether  the  subversive  faction  has  yet  attained 
political  importance.  In  the  meantime  the  issues 
on  which  parties  are  to  be  hereafter  divided  will 
have  been  more  clearly  defined.  One  ancient 
institution  seems,  if  public  expressions  of  feeling 
may  be  trusted,  to  be  still  deeply  rooted  in  general 
artection.  With  a  sound  appreciation  of  the  national 
sentiment,  the  Queen  resolved  to  celebrate  by  a 
solemn  ceremony  the  recovery  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  from  his  dangerous  illness.  In  accordance 
with  the  custom  of  former  times,  a  Thanksgiving 
Service  was  held  in  St.  Paul's,  and  the  Queen,  the 
Prince,  the  Royal  Family,  and  the  dignitaries  of 
State  went  in  procession  to  the  Cathedral.  The 
crowd  assembled  to  see  the  spectacle  was  probably 
the  largest  that  has  ever  been  collected,  and  the 
display  of  attachment  to  the  Crown  was  not 
disturbed  by  any  untoward  accident  ;  for  the 
attempt  by  O'Connor,  a  half-witted  boy,  to 
intimidate  the  Queen  on  the  following  day 
excited  no  sentiment  but  ridicule.  It  would 
be  unwise,  if  it  were  possible,  to  analyze 
closely  the  motives  which  induce  a  multitude  to 
attend  a  gorgeous  pageant  ;  but  the  anxiety  which 
was  expressed  during  the  illness  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  relief  which  was  felt  as  the  danger 
gradually  disappeared,  added  meaning  and  reality 
to  the  welcome  which  greeted  himself  and  his 
family  on  the  27th  of  February. 

Some  of  the  results  of  the  legislation  of  last 
Session  are  thus  far  satisfactory.  The  provisions 
of  the  Licensing  BiU  which  were  subject  to 
the  discretion  of  Justices  have  been  generally 
enforced  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Act  ;  and  although  disturbancer  have  been 
areated     in    two     or    three     Provincial     towns. 
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drunkenness  and  disorder  have  sensibly  decreased. 
Even  if  the  interests  of  dealers  in  liquor  were  of 
paramount  importance,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
they  can  have  sutiered  serious  loss  by  a  limit  of 
hours  which  must  greatly  conduce  to  their  own 
personal  comfort.  To  the  general  community  it  is 
no  small  advantage  that  the  streets  of  towns  are 
now  quiet  and  almost  deserted  for  an  hour  before 
midnight.  The  Excise  Returns,  which  confirm 
their  own  experience,  may  console  the  publicans 
by  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  enactments  of 
the  Licensing  Bill,  the  consumption  of  alcoholic 
liquids  has  largely  increased.  If  Mr.  Bruce 
deserves  credit  for  the  Licensing  Bill,  Mr.  Card- 
well  may  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  the 
Autumn  Manoeuvres  in  Wiltshire.  Competent 
military  critics  have  expressed  various  opinions  as 
to  the  skill  displayed  in  the  operations  ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  manoeuvres  enable  ofiicers 
and  soldiers  to  acquire  valuabl  knowledge.  There 
is  also  reason  to  believe  that  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  Army  produced  a  marked  effect  in  remov- 
ing rural  prejudice.  The  soldiers  were  from  first  to 
last  on  the  best  terms  with  the  local  population,  and 
their  exemplary  conduct  was  generally  recognized. 
The  Admiralty,  as  usual,  has  supplied  materials  for 
a  controversy  as  to  the  efliciency  of  the  JN'avy.  Mr. 
Keed  has  pledged  his  high  authority  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  English  Navy  is  falling  behind  in  the 
competition  of  shipbuilding  for  warlike  purposes. 
Mr.  GoscHEN  has  on  several  occasions  controverted 
the  statements  of  Mr.  Reed  ;  and  it  is  satisfactory 
to  learn  that  the  Chief  of  one  of  the  two  great  'NVar 
Departments  fully  recognizes  the  necessity  of  rely- 
ing on  superior  ferce,  even  in  the  days  of  philan- 
thropy and  international  arbitration. 

Colonial  affairs  have  contributed  but  littl*  to  the 
history  of  the  year.  The  Imperial  Government  has, 
in  consideration  of  somo  of  Che  stipulations  of  tho 
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Treaty  of  Washington,  undertaken  to  assist  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  by  a  guarantee  in  raising  f  anda 
for  the  construction  of  a  railway  across  the  Con- 
tinent. The  Dutch  Settlements  on  the  Western 
Coast  of  Africa  have  been  acquired  by  a  Treaty 
with  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands,  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  the  compliciitions  which 
resulted  from  the  intermixture  of  Dutch  and 
English  territory.  After  long  deliberation  the 
system  of  responsible  Government  has  been 
extended  to  the  Cape,  notwithstanding  the 
ditticulties  which  arise  from  ditlbrences  of  language 
and  race.  On  a  balance  of  considerations  tlie 
policy  of  the  Colonial  Office  is  probably  sound, 
although  the  objections  to  tne  measure  were 
plausible  and  weighty.  In  India  a  tragic 
catastrophe  produced  universal  regret.  After 
visiting  the  camp  of  exercise  at  Delhi,  and  receiv- 
ing the  King  of  JSiam  at  Calcutta,  the  Viceroy,  on 
liis  way  to  Burmali,  was  mm*dered  at  Port  Blair, 
in  the  Andaman  Islands,  by  an  Afghan  convict. 
The  crime,  although  there  was  at  first  some  sus- 
picion of  a  Mahomedan  conspiracy,  appeared  to 
have  been  prompted  by  personal  fanaticism  and 
desperation.  The  public  loss  which  had  been 
sulfered  in  the  death  of  Lord  Mayo  was  deeply  felt 
both  in  India  and  in  England.  In  offices  of 
secondary  rank  at  home  he  had  acquired  the  reputa- 
tion ot  a  man  of  business  ;  but  the  selection  of  Lord 
Mayo  as  Viceroy  of  India  excited  general  surprise. 
It  was  soon  found  that  ]\Ir.  Disraeli  had  formed  an 
accurate  judgment  of  his  friend  and  colleague. 
With  his  new  opportunities.  Lord  Mayo  displayed 
the  qualities  of  a  statesman  and  ruler.  Indefatig- 
able in  business,  considerate  to  his  subordinates, 
and  anxious  to  profit  by  their  special  knowledge, 
Lord  Mayo,  by  his  character  and  demeanour, 
exercised  a  strong  personal  influence  over  EngUsh 
officials  and  over  natives.     His  maintenance  of  the 
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splendour  and  dignity  of  the  Viceregal  Court  was 
generally  approved  ;  and  in  more  importani 
matters,  as  in  the  re-establishment  of  a  financial 
equilibrium,  he  displayed  vigour  and  decision.  It 
is  even  more  essential  that  a  Governor-General 
should  be  active,  resolute,  and  capable  of  command, 
than  that  he  should  possess  extraordinary  intellec- 
tual ability.  Lord  Northbrook,  who  succeeded 
Lord  Mayo  as  Viceroy,  though  he  has  never  sat  in 
the  Cabinet,  has  acquired  almost  unequalled  official 
experience  as  Under-Secretary  for  nearly  all  the 
gi-eat  departments  in  succession.  Since  his  arrival 
in  India  he  has  been  busily  engaged  in  acquiring 
the  local  knowledge  which  is  indispensable  ;  and 
there  is  at  present  reason  to  hope  that  his  term  of 
oflice  may  be  successful  and  prosperous.  Addi- 
tional demands  on  Indian  statesmanship  will  be 
caused  by  the  approach  of  Russia  to  the  borders  of 
the  Native  States  which  cover  the  Indian  frontier. 
The  Russian  authorities  have  concluded  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  the  rule^'  of  the  Mahomedan 
kingdom  in  Eastern  Turkestan  which  has  recently 
detached  itself  from  the  Chinese  Empire.  At  the 
same  time,  an  expedition  was  despatched  to  invade 
Khiva  ;  and  an  Envoy  from  the  Khan  applied  for 
the  mediation  of  the  Viceroy  of  India.  Lord 
Northbrook  could  but  reply  by  advising  the  Khan 
to  comply  with  the  just  demands  which  a  civilized 
Power  can  always  prefer  against  a  barbarous  neigh- 
bour. It  is  impossible  for  England  to  undertake 
the  protection  of  lawless  Chiefs  in  the  remote 
regions  of  Central  Asia,  and  in  this  particular  case 
the  Russian  complaints  may  probably  be  well 
founded.  In  some  of  the  journals  of  Moscow  ard 
St.  Petersbui^  Lord  Noetherook's  reception  of  the 
Envoy  was  insolently  described  as  an  affront  to 
Russia,  and  the  hame  organs  habitually  avow  and 
exaggerate  the  hostile  tendency  of  the  Russian  con- 
quests.   Whatever  the  result  of  the  present  Khiva 
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A'ar,  the  eventual  annexation  of  the  Khanate  to 
the  Russian  dominions  may  be  regarded  as  inevit- 
able. In  India,  aUhough  territorial  extension  has 
cease<l,|i8tty  vars  to  restrain  and  punish  the  aggres- 
sions of  frontier  tribes  are  from  tirae  to  time  un- 
avoidable. Early  in  the  year  the  Looshai  Expedi- 
tion was  brought  to  a  successful  termination. 
Internal  peace  was  for  a  moment  disturbed  by  an 
outbreak  of  the  followers  of  a  seditious  Hindoo 
prophet  in  the  Punjab,  but  the  attempt  was  imme- 
diately repressed,  and  the  offenders  were  punished 
with  an  excessive  severity  which  was  disapproved 
by  the  Government. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  among  retired  Indian 
civilians  has  lately  been  sent  by  the  Foreign  OfBce 
on  a  mission  to  Zanzibar  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
couraging or  suppressing  the  Slave  Trade  in  the 
north-eastern  parts  of  Africa.  The  atrocities  which 
are  pnictised  by  the  Indian  traders  on  this  coast 
and  by  the  Arab  slave-hunters  in  the  interior  have 
att meted  special  attention,  in  consequence  of  the 
representations  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  whose  com- 
municatiim  with  the  civilized  world  has  been  un- 
expectedly resumed.  Some  months  ago  the  pre- 
sent proprietor  of  the  Aew?  York  Herald  instructed 
Mr.  Stanley,  one  of  the  Correspondents  of  his 
journal,  to  find  Livingstone  if  possible,  and  the 
commisiion  was  discharged  with  extraordinary 
energy  and  perfect  success.  Dr.  Livingstone's 
geographical  researches  during  his  long  residence  in 
the  interior  of  Africa  have  hitherto  produced  little 
detiuite  result,  but  his  protests  against  the  misery 
Inijictfcd  on  the  native  tribes  by  the  slave  trade 
have  been  the  determining  cause  of  the  mission  of 
Sir  liARTLE  Fr.EKE.  Two  questions  of  higher 
importance  and  greater  urgency  have  taxed  to  the 
utmost  the  diplomatic  ability  d  the  Fobkign 
Secrktary  and  the  Oovernment.  Notwithstand- 
ing many  drawbacks,  it  is  well  that  a  &eir  Com- 


mercial  Treaty  with  France  has  been  negotiated, 
and  that  pending  disputes  with  the  United  States 
have  been  settled  by  the  Awards  of  Geneva  and 
Berlin.  The  large  concessions  which  were  con- 
tained in  the  Treaty  of  Washington  had  been  sup- 
posed in  both  countries  to  have  furnished  full 
satisfaction  for  all  real  or  imaginary  grievances 
which  could  provide  the  dnited  States  with  matter 
of  complaint.  The  Alabama  Claims  had  been 
referred  to  arbitration  under  new  rules  of  inter- 
national law,  which  were,  according  to  an  express 
provision  of  the  Treaty,  to  have  a  retrospective 
operation.  The  Counter-Claims  of  the  English 
Government  had  been  peremptorily  rejected  by  the 
American  Commissioners,  and  their  English  col- 
leagues had  at  once  acquiesced  in  the  refusal.  Un- 
fortunately, it  occurred  to  those  who  conducted 
the  litigation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  that 
the  patience  of  the  English  Government  and  nation 
might,  perhaps,  not  yet  have  been  exhausted. 
\Vl\ile  the  English  agents  were  employed,  in  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty,  in  com- 
piling a  dispassionate  statement  of  facts  and  legal 
arguments,  the  American  Government  issued  a 
volume  of  declamatory  vituperation  against  Eng- 
land, including  personal  attacks  on  the  moat 
eminent  English  Statesmen.  The  bad  temper  and 
bad  tast^  of  the  American  *'  Case  "  would  have 
been  passed  over  without  formal  notice,  but  for  a 
demand — which  was  shown  by  internal  evidence 
to  have  been  inserted  by  an  afterthought — of 
damages  for  a  supposed  deterioration  of  the  value 
of  American  shipping,  few  an  increased  rate  of 
insurance,  and,  finally,  for  the  whole  expenses  of 
the  Civil  War,  from  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  to  the 
close.  The  extreme  amount  demanded  was  not  less 
than  three  or  four  hundred  millions  ;  and  the  claim 
was  the  more  oflfensive  if,  as  was  afterwards  alleged, 
it  was  not  seriously  made.     The  authors  of  the 
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claim  Boon  found  that  they  had  overreached  them- 
selves and  their  clients.  The  substance  of  the 
"  Case  "  transpired  before  the  end  of  1871  ;  and 
early  in  January  the  text  became  known,  to  the 
astonishment  of  both  countries,  and  produced  an 
indignant  and  immutable  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  whole  English  people  to  refuse  any  reference 
of  this  exorbitant  demand  to  arbitration.  In  the 
negotiations  wliich  followed,  Lord  (rRA^aaLLE,  with 
the  support  of  his  colleagues,  displayed  steady 
resolution,  accompanied  by  a  conciliatory  disposi- 
tion, which  was,  perhaps,  a  still  stronger  proof  of 
firmness.  The  Govermnent  never  wavered  either 
in  itfi  refusal  to  refer  the  Indirect  Claims  or  in  its 
desire  to  save  the  Treaty,  if  possible,  from  an 
apparently  imminent  collapse.  When,  after  one  or 
two  adjournments,  the  Arbitrators  met  at  Geneva 
in  the  month  of  June,  the  English  Agent  declined 
to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  until  the  Indirect 
Claims  were  withdrawn.  On  an  intimation  from 
the  Arbitrators  that  no  claim  of  the  kind  could  in 
any  case  bo  supported,  the  A  merican  Agents,  af  tei 
consulting  their  Government, withdrew  the  demand, 
and,  the  only  impediment  being  removed,  the  arbi- 
tration proceeded.  On  the  14th  of  September 
damages  were  awarded  by  a  majority  of  the  Arbi- 
trators to  the  amount  of  about  £3,000,000,  for  the 
depredations  committed  by  four  of  the  ten  or 
twelve  cruisers  of  which  complaint  had  been  made. 
The  liability  was  held  to  attach  xinder  the  retrospec- 
tive rules  ;  but  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land, the  only  eminent  lawyer  of  the  Tribunal, 
while  he  concurred  in  the  judgment  with  respect  to 
the  Alabama,  in  an  elaborate  judgment  of  extra- 
ordinary learning  and  ability  exposed  the  fallacies 
which  had,  in  his  opinion,  imposed  on  his  col- 
leagues ;  and  he  took  occasion  both  to  criticize  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  and  to  inflict  a  deserved 
cansure  on  the  discourtesy  and  iaaccoracy  of  soma 
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of  the  American  Counsel.  A  month  later  the 
German  Emperor  published  an  award  on  the  San 
Juan  dispute,  which  was  also  unfavourable  to 
Enjjland.  By  the  terms  of  reference  his  decision 
was  restricted  to  the  alternative  of  the  two  channels 
which  respectirely  adjoin  the  American  mainland 
and  the  coast  of  Vancouver's  Island.  It  was  not 
competent  to  the  Arbitrator  to  select  an  inter- 
mediate boundary  through  any  of  the  straits  which 
intersect  the  San  Juan  group  of  islands.  The  Haro 
Channel,  which,  under  the  Emperor's  Award,  now 
forms  the  boundary,  is  the  shortest  route  from  the 
Straits  of  Fuca  to  the  open  sea  ;  and  the  English 
negotiators  of  1846  are  mainly  responsible  for  the 
ambiguity  which  has  now  been  authoritatively 
removed.  The  material  loss  to  England  or  to  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  is  probably  inconsiderable,  for 
the  na\igation  of  the  Channel  tv ill  be  open  during 
peace,  and  in  time  of  war  no  Treaty  or  Award 
would  interfere  with  the  occupation  of  the  channel 
and  the  islands  by  whichever  Power  chanced  to  be 
stronger  on  the  spot.  Whether  recent  experience  is 
likely  to  promote  or  to  discourage  reference  to  Inter- 
national Arbitration  is  a  question  only  to  be  solved 
hereafter.  The  irritation  which  had  been  for 
several  years  cultivated  by  the  United  States  against 
England  was  appeased  by  the  concessions  of  the 
Treaty  of  Washington  rather  than  by  the  Award  of 
Geneva.  The  San  Juan  question  was  eminently 
suited  for  arbitration,  nor  is-  there  any  novelty  in 
the  mode  of  decision.  Thirty  years  ago  the  dis- 
puted boundary  between  Maine  and  Canada  was 
referred  to  the  King  of  the  JSetherlands,  though 
it  is  true  that  the  American  Government  refused  to 
abide  by  his  award.  A  boundary  question  between 
the  English  and  Portuguese  possessions  on  the 
Eastern  Coast  of  Africa  has  lately  been  referred  to 
the  President  of  the  French  Republic.  In  earlier 
times  references  to  arbitration  ware  of  constant 
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occurrence.  The  Lord  Paramount  or  the  Pope, 
indeed,  might  in  some  instances  be  regarded  rather 
as  a  judge  than  an  arbitrator,  especially  as  they  had 
often  temporal  or  spiritual  means  of  enforcing  their 
sentences  ;  but  it  was  also  usual  to  refer  the  gravest 
flisputes  to  indei>©ndent  arbitrators  chosen  by  the 
contending  parties.  Hexry  HI.  and  his  Barons 
referred  theu:  quarrel  to  St.  Louis  of  France,  and 
Kdwaud  III.  acted  as  arbitrator  between  Ohahlbs 
of  Anjou  and  Peter  of  Araqox  when  they  pre- 
ferrod  conflicting  claims  to  the  Crown  of  Sicily. 

The  controversy  on  the  Treatj-  and  the  Arbitra- 
tion  excited  loss  interest  in  the  United  States  than 
in  England,  although  moderate  and  intelligeut 
American  politicians  openly  censured  the  litigious 
proceedings  of  their  trovemment.  The  general 
attention  was  concentrated  on  the  Presidential  con- 
t<5«t,  even  when  the  result  had,  in  the  course  of  the 
Summer,  been  rendered  certain  by  Republican 
victories  in  several  principal  States.  No  President, 
with  the  exception  of  ]Mr.  Lincoln,  had  been  re- 
elected within  the  memory  of  the  present  genera- 
tion ;  but  General  Grant's  great  military  services 
seemed,  in  the  absence  of  any  formidable  com- 
petitor, to  give  him  a  claim  to  the  renewal  of  his 
term.  It  was  known  that  he  was  himself  desirous  of 
re-election,  and  his  opponents  alleged  that  his 
choice  of  political  allies  and  his  disposal  of  patron- 
age had  been  influenced  by  his  anxiety  for  electoral 
support.  His  populafity  had  declined  through  the 
operation  of  various  causes,  and  chiefly,  perhaps,  by 
the  lapse  of  time.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
at  the  commencement  of  his  Presidency  to  choose 
his  Ministers  and  determine  his  policy  indepen- 
dently of  the  leaders  of  his  party.  General  Grant 
dnallv  allowed  political  jobbers  in  the  Senate  and 
the  l3ouse  of  Representatives  to  distribute  the 
patronage  of  the  Government  among  their  own  eupH 
porters  and  favourites.     The   eduiixustratioii   of 
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public  affairs  was  probably  not  more  cornipt  tiian 
under  previous  Presidents,  but  opinion  ''lad  become 
more  enliglitened,  and  the  exposure  of  the  frauds 
in  the  City  and  State  of  New  York  had  produced  a 
strong  reaction  against  the  mischievous  system 
which  was  introduced  many  years  ago  by  General 
Jacrson.  General  Grant's  most  conspicuous 
adherents  had  thwarted  all  schemes  for  the  reform 
of  the  Civil  SerWce,  and  it  was  thought  that  the 
Pkesidext  himself  was  indifferent  to  the  abuses 
which  have  been  pron)ote<l  by  all  parties  in  turn. 
A  small  section  of  the  Republican  bod}',  represented 
in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Schukz,  took  every  oppor- 
tunity of  attacking  the  President  and  liis 
Ministers.  Mr.  Sumner  discredited  the  move- 
ment, which  he  joined,  by  a  characteristic  exhibition 
of  pei-sonal  hostility  to  General  Grant;  but  the  mal- 
contents, assuming  the  title  of  Liberal  Republicans, 
thought  themselves  strong  enough  to  hold  a  Con- 
vention of  their  own  at  Cincinnati  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  Presidential  candidate.  It  was  obviously 
their  interest  to  select  a  nominee  wiio  should  bo  at 
the  same  time  personally  fit  for  the  highest  oSice  in 
the  Republic  and  not  unacceptable  to  the  largo 
Democratic  minority.  Tho  only  pretext  or  mean- 
ing of  the  secession  consisted  in  the  dislike  of  the 
Liberal  Republicans  for  the  prevailing  system, 
which  allows  jobbers  and  election  agents  to  dispose 
of  public  offices  without  regard  to  competencj  or 
merit,  Mr.  Schurz  and  the  more  respectable 
members  of  the  party  supported  Mr.  Ada>ls,  who 
would,  if  he  had  been  nominated,  have  united  tho 
votes  of  the  Reformers  and  of  the  entire  Democratic 
party.  Yet  it  seems  impossible  to  manage  a  Con- 
vention except  by  the  customary  manoeuvres  of  pro- 
les»ional  managers.  A  few  skilful  manipulators  of 
elections  had  contrive<l  to  pack  the  Convention  so 
as  to  secure  the  preposterous  nomination  of  Mr. 
HoKics  Gk££L£T  ;  aiid  after  the  usual  successioa 
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of  tentative  ballots,  a  majority  of  the  delegates 
declared  themselves  in  his  favour.  As  editor  of 
the  New  York  Tribune,  Mr.  GREELEy  had  won 
reputation  and  influence  by  his  vigour  and  natural 
ability,  and  he  had  been  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  consistent  opponents  of  slavery  ;  but  he  had 
the  defects  as  well  as  the  merits  of  a  self-taught 
man.  His  knowledge  of  history,  of  politics,  and  of 
economy  was  utterly  superficiiil.  and  his  unstable 
judgment  exposed  him  through  life  to  incessant 
deiiisions.  The  popularity  which  he  had  acquired 
by  his  sincere  participation  in  the  feelings  and  pre- 
judices of  the  typical  American  recommended  him 
to  the  choice  of  the  Cincinnati  managers.  It  waa 
thouglit  that  as  a  Protectionist,  an  Abolitionist,  And 
an  liabitual  declaimer  against  England,  he  would 
win  the  sufiVages  of  a  large  Republican  section,  nor 
was  it  forgotten  that  he  had  esttvblished  a  kind  of 
claim  on  his  life-long  adversaries  of  the  Democratic 
party.  At  t)\e  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  he  had 
recommended  that  the  seceding  States  should  bo 
allowed  to  **  go  in  peace  ;"  he  had  at  a  later  period 
endeavoured  to  ne-^otiate  a  compromise  between 
tlie  belligerents,  and  after  the  close  of  the  struggle 
he  had  generously  given  bail  for  Mr.  Jefferson 
I)avis.  VVitli  the  movement  for  political  and  official 
reform  which  had  strangely  resulted  in  his  nomina- 
tion Mr.  GiiEELEY  had  not  the  smallest  sympathy, 
and,  consequently,  many  of  the  promoters  of  tho 
Cincinnati  Convention  either  stood  aloof  during  the 
contest  or  transferred  their  support  to  General 
Grant.  The  Democratic  Convention  at  Baltimore, 
probably  acting  under  a  mistaken  impression  as  to 
the  stren<,'th  of  the  Liberal  Republicans,  adopted 
the  noiniiiation  of  Mr.  Greeley  ;  but  many 
members  of  the  party  publicly  dissented  from  the 
vote,  and  the  remainder  were  probably  lukewarm 
in  their  support  of  an  ancient  political  opponent. 
The  Autumn  elections   in    Pennsvlvania  and    in 
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other  important  States  showed  that  the  Republi- 
cans, "who  had  in  their  Convention  at  Phihidelphia 
unanimously  nominated  General  Grant,  com- 
manded an  irresistible  majority.  The  coloured 
voters  of  the  South,  notwithstanding  the  r*y>ii^«»als  of 
Mr.  SuMKER  and  the  services  formerly  renaered  to 
their  cause  by  Mr.  Greeley,  declined,  with  a  sound 
instinct,  to  ally  themselves  with  the  Democrats.  At 
the  appointment  of  Presidential  electors  in  i^ovem- 
ber  every  Northern  State,  including  New  York, 
voted  for  General  Grant,  and  for  Mr.  Wilson,  who 
was  the  Philadelphia  nominee  for  the  office  of  Vice- 
President,  and  only  in  six  Southern  States  were  the 
Democrats  strong  enough  to  return  a  majority  for 
Greeley.  The  contest  had  been  conducted  with 
a  virulence  which  spared  neither  public  nor  private 
character  ;  but  when  it  was  known  that,  perhaps 
in  consequence  of  fatigue  and  excitement,  Mr. 
Greeley  had  died  two  or  three  weeks  after  the 
election,  the  feeling  of  sympathy  and  regret  was 
deeper  and  more  genuine  than  the  ostensible  ani- 
mosity which  had  been  assumed  for  the  purposes  of 
the  election.  Two  conspicuous  American  citizens 
had  died  shortly  before  Mr.  Greeley.  General 
^Ieadb  performed  good  service  during  the  war  as 
Chief  of  the  Staflf  under  General  Grant,  and  it 
happened  that  he  commanded  at  Gettysburg,  where 
a  drawn  battle  proved  in  its  consequences  to  be 
decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  war.  Mr.  Seward  was 
earlier  and  more  widely  known  as  an  opponent  of 
slavery,  as  a  popular  orator,  and  as  Secretary  of 
State  to  Mr.  Lincoln  and  to  Mr.  Andrew  John- 
son. Two  phrases  which  for  a  time  became  almost 
proverbial  in  the  United  States  illustrated  JMr. 
Seward's  political  insight  and  his  felicity  of 
language.  It  was  his  suggestion  that  there  was  a 
"  lugher  law  "  than  the  Constitution  of  the  dnited 
States,  and  he  was  the  first  to  announce  that  the 
,  Btrug£:lo  between  the  slaveowners  and  the  AboU- 
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tionists  was  "  an  irrepressible  conflict."  1ft  liis 
vobiminous  diplorarvtic  correspondence  Mr.  Sewajid 
"vras  copious,  ingenioup,  and,  in  aocordance  with  the 
traditions  of  his  Department,  habitually  overhear- 
ing. It  is  possible  th;it  he  may  have  sometimes 
intimidated  and  oven  that  he  may  occasionally  have 
convinced  a  foreign  Government,  but  he  never  con- 
ciliated an  opponent  nor  facilitated  a  concession  in 
his  own  favour.  His  last  public  act  was  the  negotia- 
tion of  Mr.  Revzrdy  Johnson's  Treaty,  which  was 
rejected  by  the  Senate  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
popularity of  the  President,  which  had  finallj 
extended  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  his  receni 
]Mes«iage  to  Congress  General  Grant  was  justified 
in  congratulating  the  Legislature  and  the  country 
on  the  increase  of  population,  on  the  great  reduc- 
tion of  the  debt,  and  on  general  tranquillity  and 
prosperit5\ 

The  neighbouring  Republic  of  Mexico  has 
Buffered  a  loss  during  the  year  in  the  death  ol 
JUAKEZ,  whose  term  of  office  as  President  had  only 
been  intemipted  by  the  episode  of  the  French  inva- 
sion and  the  Empire.  The  fact  that  Juarez  was  a 
full-blooded  Indian  is  not  without  ethnological 
importance,  as  he  undoubtedly  possessed  some  of 
the  qualities  of  a  ruler  and  a  statesman.  In  a 
corrupt  society  the  President's  personal  integrity 
was  undisputed,  and  his  prolonG;ed  tenure  of  oflBc3 
implied  a  check  on  the  prevailing  anarchy.  In 
Cuba  the  chronic  insurrection  stiJl  smoulders,  and 
the  Spanish  IVIinister  refuses  to  tak«  measures  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery  until  the  rebellion  is  sup- 
pressed. The  constant  drain  of  troops  to  the  island 
is  one  among  many  causes  of  the  weakness  ot  the 
Mother  Country.  Spain  is  still  distracted  by  the 
squabbles  of  factions,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
the  party  which  may  from  time  to  time  be  in  power, 
agree  only  in  common  disaffection  to  the  actual 
Gx)7ernment.      In   the   early   part   of   the   year 
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Saoasta  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Kino  to  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Cortes,  and  at  the  general  election 
the  Minister  obtained  by  extraordinary  official 
exertions  an  overwhelming  majority  ;  but  soon 
afterwards  a  Carlist  insurrection  in  the  Northern 
Provinces,  and  the  general  discontent  provoked  by 
the  corrupt  management  of  the  elections,  caused  the 
resignation  of  Sagasta*  Marshal  Serrano  and 
Admiral  Topete,  who  succeeded  to  otiice,  thought 
it  necessary  to  suspend  the  constitutional  guarantees 
of  liberty,  but  tlie  Kino  positively  refuseid  his  con- 
sent, and  authorized  Zokrella  to  form  a  Pro- 
gressist liflinistry.  Another  general  election,  in 
which  the  constituencies  were  allowed  a  freer 
exercise  of  the  franchise,  illustrated  the  unsatisfac- 
tory working  of  representative  institutions  in  Spain. 
Not  only  was  the  former  verdict  of  the  country 
reversed,  but  the  leaders  of  the  Moderate  party, 
including  Sagasta  and  Serrano,  were  excluded 
from  the  Cortes  ;  and  Zorrilla  has  since  been 
•eriously  embarrassed  by  the  absence  of  an  Opposi- 
tion. The  hostile  factions  refuse  to  acknowledge 
either  the  decision  of  the  constituencies  or  the  title 
of  the  dynasty.  The  number  of  P^retenders  is 
reduced  to  two  by  the  adhesion  of  the  Due  DE 
MoNTPENsiER  to  the  claim  of  his  nephew  Don 
Alfonso.  The  Republicans  are  temporarily 
weakened  by  the  secession  of  the  extreme 
Anarchists,  who  proclaim  the  expediency  of  imme- 
diate rebellion  with  a  view  to  the  subversion  of 
society.  Isolated  attempts  to  apply  their  principles 
by  murderous  outbreaks  at  Malaga  and  other  places 
have  been  happily  defeated,  but  the  Government, 
which  has  still  not  finally  repressed  the  Carlist  dis- 
turbances in  the  North,  is  greatly  embarrassed  by 
the  numerous  demands  on  its  military  resources. 
Two  attempts  to  assassinate  King  Amadeo  may  be 
confidently  attributed  to  the  extreme  Republican 
faction  :  but  the  partisans  of  both  the  hval  l^« 
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tender!  are  loud  in  their  denunciations  of  the 
gallant  foreign  Prince  who  trusted  to  the  honour  of 
the  Spanish  people  when  he  accepted  the  invitation 
of  their  Cortes.  In  Italy  the  quarrel  between  the 
Government  and  the  Pope  continues,  although  im- 
patient patriots  frequently  accuse  the  Government 
of  unworthy  concessions  to  ecclesiastical  preten- 
sions. The  INIinistry  has  lately  accepted  an  amend- 
ment to  one  of  its  Bills  directly  withholding  legisla- 
tive recognition  from  the  General  of  the  Jesuits  ; 
and  although  a  school  conducted  by  an  American 
Protestant  has  been  closed  on  the  ground  of  non- 
compliance with  legal  conditions,  no  serious  check 
Beems  to  be  placed  on  the  Anti-Catholic  propa- 
gandism,  which  is  naturally  oflFensive  to  the  Pope 
and  the  clergy.  The  most  remarkable  event  in 
Italian  history  during  the  year  has  been  the  death 
of  Mazzini.  Although  the  task  of  his  life  was 
virtually  accomplished,  against  his  wishes  and  pro- 
tests, by  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom, 
Mazzini's  countrymen  never  forgot  that  his 
crusade  of  forty  years  had  powerfully  contributed 
to  the  liberation  of  Italy.  A  nature  rather  of  a 
prophet  and  poet  than  of  a  politician  exempted  him 
from  the  vulgar  foibles  of  a  demagogue.  Even  his 
religious  enthusiasm,  though  it  was  vague  and  un- 
intelligible, was  undoubtedly  sincere.  In  his  latter 
years  he  constantly  denounced  in  eloquent  language 
the  materialism  of  the  Comtists,  and  the  anti- 
religious  fanaticism  of  the  French  adherents  of  the 
Commune.  In  England,  to  which  he  was  strongly 
attached,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  he  was  attended  by 
the  loyal  affectioa  of  many  disciples.  The  little 
kingdom  of  Greece  has  only  attracted  notice 
through  a  diplomatic  dispute  -with  France  and  Italy 
relating  to  the  terms  of  a  contract  for  working  the 
mines  of  Laurium,  in  Attica.  The  question  is 
whether  material  thrown  aside  as  refuse  in  ancient 
times.,  but  capable  of  being  smalted  bj  modern  Dro- 
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cesses,  is  or  is  not  included  in  a  Government  con- 
cession of  the  mines  to  a  French  and  Italian  Com- 
pany. A  profound  distrust  of  Greek  Assemblies 
and  Greek  Courts  of  Justice  may,  perhaps,  justify 
the  Governments  of  France  and  Italy  in  demanding 
arbitration  on  an  issue  which  would  seem  rather  fit 
for  a  local  tribunal.  An  inquiry  into  the  merits  of 
the  case  would  be  the  more  unprofitable  as  it  may 
be  confidently  anticipated  that  the  demands  of  two 
Great  Powers  will  not  fail  to  obtain  ultimate  satisfac- 
tion. The  politics  of  Turkey  consist,  as  usual,  of  a 
succession  of  obscure  intrigues.  Three  or  four 
changes  of  Mmistry  within  the  year  are  generally 
attributed  to  the  personal  feelings  of  the  Sultan 
and  to  the  influence  of  the  Russian  Ambassador, 
It  is  well  known  that  the  Sultan  wishes  to  substi- 
tute the  hereditary  transmission  of  his  Throne  to 
his  own  descendants  for  the  Ottoman  custom,  in 
virtue  of  which  he  himself  siicceeded.  The  Oriental 
practice  of  preferring  a  brother  or  a  nephew  to  a 
son  is  in  many  respects  inconvenient,  but  a  change 
of  system  would  probably  involve  the  result  of  a  dis- 
puted succession. 

No  e-vents  have  occurred  in  the  minor  States  of 
Europe  which  possess  any  considerable  political  im- 
portance. Charles  XV.,  an  able  and  ambitious 
Prince,  has  been  succeeded  on  the  Throne  of 
Sweden  and  Norway  by  King  Oscar  II.  A  new 
Swiss  Constitution,  which  had  been  elaborated  with 
the  utmost  care,  was  finally  rejected  both  by  a 
popular  and  by  a  cantonal  vote,  on  the  ground  of 
its  tending  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Central 
Government.  In  Switzerland  also,  as  in  Germany 
and  Italy,  the  Pope  has  contrived  by  a  petty  aggres- 
sion to  provoke  remonstrance  and  opposition.  The 
general  peace  of  Europe  seems  not  to  be  exposed  to 
any  present  danger.  Austria  is,  aa  usual,  involved 
in  discussions  of  Constitutional  changes, which  may, 
perhaps,  hereafter  tend  to  a  practicable  compromisQ 


between  JTovinci&l  righta  and  Federal  authority. 
Count  LoNTAY  liaa  been  succeeded  as  Prime 
Minister  of  Hungarj  by  Count  Salavy,  but  no 
other  change  has  been  made  in  the  Cabinet.  The 
foreign  relations  of  the  Monarchy  have  become 
more  satisfactory.  At  the  beginning  of  September 
the  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia  visited  the 
German  Emperor  at  Berlin,  and  their  respective 
Ministers  held  conferences  on  matters  of  greater  or 
less  urgency.  The  results  of  the  meeting  have  not 
been  made  public,  and  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
the  courtesies  exchanged  among  the  three  great 
potentates,  and  especially  between  the  Emperors  of 
liu sssiA  and  Austioa,  constituted,  as  proofs  of  an 
amicable  sentiment,  the  most  important  result  of 
the  C<»ngress.  The  triumph  of  Prussia  over  Austria 
in  180(3  has  had  the  singular  effect  of  removing  the 
causes  of  jealousy  which  previously  existed  ;  and  it 
is  for  the  interest  of  Germany  to  promote,  as  f ar  aa 
possible,  a  friendly  understanding  between  two 
Powers,  either  of  which,  in  Oise  of  dissension, 
might  possibly  cultivate  the  alliance  of  France. 
The  domestic  politics  of  Germany  have  been 
moulded  by  unforeseen  consequences  of  the  events 
of  1870  and  1871.  The  great  statesman  who  chiefly 
created  the  unity  of  Germany  has  found  himself 
compelled  to  enga<?e  in  contests  both  with  the 
Koman  Catholic  Church  and  with  the  Prussian 
aristocracy.  The  measure  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits,  which  Prince  Bismarck  carried  with  the 
cordial  aid  of  a  great  majority  through  the  German 
Parliament,   is  so  inconsistent  "with  the  received 

Eolitical  doctrines  of  modem  Enghshmen  that,  if  it 
ad  been  the  act  of  a  weak  or  capricious  Minister, 
it  would  have  been  unanimously  condemned  as 
impolitic  and  iinjust.  The  dogma  of  Papal  Infalli- 
bility seems  to  be  as  entirely  devoid  of  practical 
importance  ns  it  is  theoretically  incredible  or  un- 
meaning.    The  ^olum  of  the  Vatican  is  at  liberty 
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to  disport  himself  at  pleasure  in  his  spiritual  hall, 
while  temporal  matters  are  determined  according  to 
human  motives  and  intereste,  iilevertheleas,  a 
political  necessity  which  is  recognized  by  a  large 
and  intelligent  part  of  tho  German  community 
cannot  be  treated  as  imaginary  ;  and  Prince 
Bismarck  has  earned  a  right  to  respectful  con- 
sideration for  any  policy  which  he  may  deliberately 
adopt.  The  attack  on  the  Ultramontane  party  was 
commanced  almost  simultaneously  in  the  two 
Parliaments  which  respectively  represent  Prussia 
and  Germany.  By  a  Prussian  Bill,  which  Prmce 
Bismarck  carried  through  the  Upper  House  with 
some  difficulty,  the  control  of  primary  education 
was  transferred  from  the  clergy  of  both  Churches 
to  the  State  authorities  ;  and  in  the  German  Parlia- 
ment the  Chancellor,  not  content  with  his  success 
in  parrying  or  returning  isolated  assaults,  struck 
without  hesitation  at  the  chief  promoters  of  eccle- 
siastical disaffection.  Administrative  measures 
were  adopted  against  Bishops  who  had  in  defiance 
of  law  published  excommunications,  or  who  had 
libellously  attacked  the  Government  in  sermons  and 
prayers,  and  against  the  Jesuits,  who  both  prompt 
and  execute  the  designs  of  the  Holy  See,  and  who 
have  constantly  used  their  great  influence  to  thwart 
the  union  of  Germany  under  a  Protestant  dynasty. 
The  French  declaration  of  war  in  1870  was  in  a 
great  measure  the  result  of  clerical  intrigues,  and 
since  the  establishment  of  the  German  Empire  the 
Ultramontane  party  have  used  all  their  influence  in 
Bavaria,  in  WUrtemberg,  and  in  Posen  to  impede 
the  consolidation  of  unity.  Mr.  Muhler,  Prussian 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  although  he  was 
himself  a  zealous  Evangelical,  had  on  general 
grounds  of  religious  sympathy  countenanced  the 
pretensions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  ;  and  to 
the  gratification  of  the  great  majority  of  tho 
educated  classes,  ho   now  found  it  neoessarv  to 
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retire  from  office.  An  Ultramontane  Cabinet, 
suddenly  constituted,  in  consequence,  as  it  was 
thought,  of  a  personal  pique  by  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  was  unable  to  maintain  itself  in  power  ; 
and  it  seems  that  the  measures  of  the  German 
Government  have  been  generally  approved  by 
public  opinion.  The  Prussian  House  of  Lords  was 
less  favourable  to  the  policy  of  the  Chancellor, 
who  found  it  necessary,  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
contest  withttho  Roman  Catholic  Church,  to  lean 
more  and  more  on  the  support  of  the  Liberal  party. 
As  a  pledge  of  his  alliance,  and  in  conformity  with 
his  own  views  of  administrative  expediency,  Prince 
Bismarck  carried  tlirough  the  Prussian  Lower 
House  a  Bill  for  the  local  organization  of  the 
Eastern  Provinces  of  the  old  Monarchy,  by  which 
the  privileges  of  the  nobility  in  their  respective 
districts  were  largely  curtailed.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  their  hereditary  powers  had  been 
abused,  or  even  that  they .  were  generally  un- 
popular ;  but  the  transfer  of  some  of  their  judicial 
and  administrative  functions  to  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  community  could  not  be  plausibly 
resisted.  The  House  of  Lords,  conscious  of  great 
services  rendered  by  the  aristocracy  to  the  Crown 
and  country,  and  confident,  perhaps,  in  the  well, 
kno^vn  attachment  of  the  Kino  to  their  Order, 
rejected  the  Ministerial  Bill  by  a  largo  majority. 
It  could  not  be  expected  that  Prince  Bismarck 
would  acquiesce  in  defeat,  nor  is  the  King,  as  tht 
Emperor  is  still  called  in  relation  to  Prussian 
affairs,  accustomed  to  the  opposition  of  his  own 
devoted  friends.  The  Parliament  was  immediately 
prorogued  and  re-summoned  to  enable  tlie  Govern- 
ment to  introduce  the  Local  Administration  Bill  in 
a  slightly  amended  form  ;  and  it  was  publicly 
announced,  as  in  the  days  of  the  English  Reform 
Bill,  that  any  number  of  Peers  which  might  be 
required  to  secure  the  aucceia  of  the  measure  would 
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be  unhesitatingly  created.  The  Emperor,  probably, 
like  our  William  IV.,  exercised  liis  personal 
influence  over  the  members  of  the  House,  who  wera 
also  alarmed  by  rumours  of  a  proposed  reconstitution 
of  their  Assembly,  which  has  since  been,  perhaps, 
only  postponed.  The  amended  Bill  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  the  House  which  had  previouly 
rejected  it,  but  25  Peers,  all  men  of  rank  and  posi- 
tion, had  already  been  created.  Prince  Bismarck 
since  winning  this  victory  has  resigned  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Prussian  Cabinet,  retaining  his  office 
of  German  Chancellor,  and  continuing  to  administer 
the  foreijrn  affairs  of  Prussia,  which  are,  indeed, 
indistinguishable  from  those  of  the  Empire.  It  is 
also  provided  that  on  German  matters  he  may  vote 
by  deputy  in  the  Prussian  Cabinet.  It  is  under- 
stood that  Prince  Bismarck  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  equality  between  himself  and  his  colleagues, 
which  resulted  from  the  habit  of  the  Kings  of 
Prussia  of  acting  as  their  own  Prime  Ministers. 
The  Emperor  is  apparently  not  disposed  to  abandon 
at  once  the  established  practice,  as  he  has  accepted 
Prince  Bismarck's  resignation  and  appointed  Count 
RooN,  the  celebrated  Minister  of  War,  as  his 
successor.  The  control  of  Prussian  policy  by  the 
German  Chancellor  will,  perhaps,  not  be  mate- 
rially affected  by  his  nominal  change  of  office. 

The  resolute  and  pliant  dexterity  of  the  aged 
statesman  who  still  governs  France  has  been 
exposed  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  many  difficult 
tests  ;  but  amidst  minor  alternations  of  victory  and 
defeat,  the  Republican  form  of  Government  has, 
both  by  its  own  continued  existence  and  through 
the  absence  of  competitors,  gradually  become  more 
consolidated.  The  Orleans  Princes  had  been 
repelled,  on  the  eve  of  their  voluntary  recognition 
of  the  Comte  de  Chambord's  title,  by  his  obstinate 
determination  to  retain  the  flag  which  is  the  symbol 
of  hereditary  and   indefeasible  rieht.     For  them- 
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selves  the  Princes  of  the  younger  nranch  have 
never  assumed  the  attitude  of  Pretenders  ;  and  for 
the  present  there  appears  to  be  no  general  desire  for 
the  re-estoblishment  of  Koyalty.  The  majority  of 
the  Assembly  has  by  tlie  disappointment  of  its 
monarchial  aspirations  l>een  restored  to  indepen- 
dence and  activitv,  while  it  has  been  reinforced  by 
the  alliance  of  t^r  I^Ioderate  Republicans.  The 
PrEvSident,  who  had  loni;  before  declared  that  for 
the  present,  at  least,  it  was  necessary  to  accept  the 
Republic,  has  consistently  expressed  his  readiness 
to  co-operate  with  any  party  which  would  assist  him 
in  strengthening  and  improving  existmj;  institu- 
tions. While  he  still  retains  the  support  or 
neutrality  of  the  Left  by  liis  determined  mainten- 
ance of  the  Republic,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that 
recent  concessions  on  cither  side  may  enable  him  to 
accomplish  the  changes  which  he  considers  necca- 
Bary  by  the  legitimate  machinery  of  a  Parliamen- 
tary majority.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year 
31,  Thieius  still  relied  for  the  success  of  his  policy  on 
the  indispensable  nature  of  his  services.  When  he 
■wus  defeated  on  a  proposal,  to  which  he  has  clung 
with  singular  pertinacity,  for  imposing  a  tax  on  raw 
materials,  he  was  only  induced  to  withdraw  his 
resignation  of  the  Presidency  by  the  almost  unani- 
mous request  of  the  Assembly  ;  yet  there  were 
visible  symptoms  of  an  increased  tendency  to 
opposition,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  threat  of 
resignation  might,  if  it  were  too  often  repeated,  lose 
its  efficacy.  Debates  became  more  animated  and 
more  violent  ;  the  Assembly  rejected  a  proposal 
that  it  should  return  to  Paris,  and  it  also  deter- 
mined that  the  members  of  the  Council  of  State 
Bhculd  not  be  appointed  by  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment. M.  Caseviir-Perier  resigned  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior,  and  declared  himself  a  Moderate 
Republican  ;  and  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  with 
the  Keeper  of  the  SeaLs,  M.  Pou^Eii  Qubrtier,  who 
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Bad  been  the  most  active  supporter  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Protectionist  policy,  retired  from  the  admiu- 
istratioD  of  the  finances.  In  the  Summer  the 
fortunes  of  the  President  appeared  to  be  once  more 
in  the  ascendant.  Notwithstanding  the  popularity 
both  in  the  country  and  in  the  Assembly  of  the 
German  system  of  universal  military  service, 
M-  Thiers  carried,  by  his  personal  influence  and 
authority,  a  Bill  which  virtually  re-established  the 
French  practice  of  conscription.  He  also,  after  an  ex- 
citing discussion,  induced  the  Assembly  to  revoke  its 
former  resolution  by  adopting  his  favourite  tax  on 
raw  materials.  It  was,  in  truth,  worth  while  to 
retain  the  services  of  the  President  even  at  the 
cost  of  a  temporary  compliance  with  his  erroneous 
economical  theories.  At  the  end  of  June  he  con- 
cluded a  Supplementary  Treaty  with  the  German 
Empire  for  the  immediate  payment  of  £40,000,000, 
to  DO  followed  by  the  evacuation  of  six  of  the 
occupied  Departments.  Another  instalment  of  the 
•ame  amount  will  be  paid  in  the  ensuing  Spring, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  evacuation  will  be  nnally 
completed  in  the  early  part  of  1874.  In  August  a 
loan  of  £120,000,000  was  covered  many  times  over 
by  subscriptions,  and  although  the  tenders  were  in 
a  great  decree  only  nominal,  the  large  deposits  and 
instalments  which  have  since  been  paid  illustratd 
the  wealth  of  France,  notwithstanding  the  losses 
occasioned  by  the  War.  The  lull  of  political  excite- 
ment which  followed  the  adjournment  of  the 
Assembly  in  August  was  rudely  disturbed  by  a 
speech  delivered  by  M.  Gambetta  at  Grenoble  in 
the  beginning  of  October.  Some  sxirprise  was 
caused  by  the  universal  irritation  and  alarm  pro- 
duced in  France  by  expressions  which  would  have 
been  regarded  in  England  either  as  familiar  com- 
monplaces or  as  rhetorical  exaggerations  ;  but  the 
keynote  of  Gambetta's  speech  was  to  be  found  in 
bis  declaration  that  political  power  must  be  txana- 
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ferred  to  a  new  social  stratum.  In  other  words,  he 
was  supposed  to  mean  that  the  exclusive  supremacy 
of  artisans  and  labourers,  which  had  been  the  chief 
object  of  the  insurrection  of  the  Comm\ine,  was  to 
be  established  by  a  Democratic  Assembly  after  the 
necessary  preliminaries  of  a  Dissolution.  The 
anxiety  of  the  Moderate  Party  was  increased  by  the 
success  of  Democratic  candidates  in  several  elec- 
tions during  the  month  of  October  ;  and  in  the 
presence  of  a  common  danger,  all  the  fractions  of 
the  Right,  including  the  Imperialists,  combined  for 
the  first  time  as  a  Parliamentary  party.  The  Duo 
d'Audiffret-Pasquier,  who  had  on  several  occa- 
sions displayed  great  ability  in  debate,  became  the 
virtual  leader  of  the  party,  and  the  Due  de  Brogue 
took  a  leading  part  in  its  councils.  On  the  11th  of 
November  the  President  addressed  to  the  Assembly 
a  Message  which  seemed  to  mdicate  a  leaning  to  the 
Left  ;  and  in  answer  to  the  Due  de  Broglie  he 
angrily  repudiated  any  responsibility  for  the 
language  which  had  been  used  at  Grenoble.  General 
Changarnier  fiercely  attacked  Gambetta  for  his 
revolutionary  declarations,  and,  finally,  a  vague 
resolution  was  carried  with  the  assent  of  the 
Government,  while  the  majority  expressed  their 
dissatisfaction  by  abstaining  from  voting.  After 
some  discussion  between  M.  Thiers  and  the  Com- 
mittee which  considered  the  Address,  a  resolution 
moved  by  M.  Dufaure  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  on  Constitutional  changes  was  carried 
by  a  small  majority  ;  but  a  few  days  later  the 
Assembly  passed  a  vote  of  censure  on  M.  Victor 
Lefranc,  ]Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  had  in 
direct  violation  of  the  law,  while  he  probably  sup- 
posed that  he  was  acting  in  conformity  with  the 
wishes  of  the  President,  received  through  the 
Prefects  addresses  in  favour  of  Dissolution  from 
Councils-General,  which  are  legally  prohibited  from 
interfering  in  politics.     M.  Lefranc  immediately 
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tendered  his  resignation,  which  was  accepted  by 
the  President.  Ho  was  succeeded  by  M.  de 
Goulard,  a  moderate  Conservative,  and  further 
concessions  were  made  to  the  majority  by  the 
appointment  of  M.  de  Fortou  to  ttie  Ministry  of 
Public  Works,  and  of  M.  Leon  Say  to  the  Ministry 
of  Finance.  Of  a  Committee  of  thirty  members, 
appointed  in  pursuance  of  the  motion  of  M. 
DuFAURE,  two-thirds  belong  to  the  Right  ;  but  it 
is  understood  that  the  Due  d'Audiffret-Pasquier 
has  satisfied  the  President  that  the  majority  pro- 
visionally accept  the  Republic  as  indispensable,  and 
that  it  is  willing  to  concur  in  the  improvement  of 
the  existing  Constitution.  After  various  hesita- 
tions and  partial  disputes,  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  of  the  Assembly  is  believed  to  have 
arrived  at  an  understanding  with  the  Government. 
M.  Thiers  will  obtain  both  the  prolongation  of  hia 
power  for  four  years  and  the  establishment  of  a 
Second  Chamber,  to  which  he  attaches  great  im- 
portance ;  and  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  has 
enforced  Ministerial  responsibilities  in  the  case  of 
M.  Lefrano,  while  by  the  extension  of  the  terra  of 
the  Presidency  and  by  the  creation  of  a  Second 
Chamber  it  >vill  have  conspicuously  asserted  the 
constituent  power  which  it  has  always  claimed. 
The  question  of  Dissolution  is  postponed  for  the 
present  by  the  Government,  though  it  is  demanded 
with  questionable  sincerity  by  the  Left.  After 
much  negotiation  the  English  Government  has  con- 
sented to  the  renewal,  in  a  modified  form,  of  the 
Commercial  Treaty  of  1860.  It  is  agreed  that  the 
French  duties  on  English  imports  may  be  increased 
by  an  amount  corresponding  to  the  domestic  tax  on 
raw  materials,  and  a  joint  Commission  is  now 
engaged  in  settling  the  details  of  the  tarifi".  The 
French  Government  may,  perhaps,  be  embarrassed 
by  a  provision  in  the  law  by  which  it  is  prohibited 
from  levyiugjhe  duty  on  raw  matevisila  as  lone  as 
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the  exiating  Oommercial  Treaties  are  m  force  ;  but 
the  President  has  frequently  expi-essed  a  confideut 
belief  that  the  Treaty  Powers  will  be  induced  to 
•waive  their  strict  rights  in  favour  of  Fi-ance. 

Eiconomic  purists  in  both  countries  have  objected 
to  the  new  CoD\mercial  Treaty  as  a  retrocradu 
measure  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  decision  of  the 
Eiiglish  Government  is  supported  by  public 
opinion.  In  return  for  a  concession  which  could 
not  have  been  withheld  without  causing  a  certain 
amount  of  bad  feeling,  equality  of  treatment  has 
been  secured  to  the  English  flag  in  French  ports  ; 
the  objectionable  prohibition  of  English  export 
duties  on  coal  has  been  rescinded ;  the  alcoholic  test 
of  winos  is  no  longer  obligatory  ;  and,  above  all, 
a  perpetual  right  to  the  privileges  of  the  **  most 
favoured  nation  "  lias  been  conceded  by  France  to 
England.  Notwithstanding  an  increase  of  duties, 
which  may  probably  be  only  temporary,  Lord 
GiujrviLL^s  Treaty  is  more  unobjectionable  than 
Mr.  Cobden's  ;  yet  the  policy  of  the  original 
arran^mont  has  been  justified  by  the  rapid  diflfta- 
aion  m  France  of  sound  principles  of  economy. 
Indeed,  but  for  the  just  deference  which  is  paid  to 
the  IhtEsiDEiO',  the  Assemblv  would  not  have  coa^ 
gented  to  **  denounce  "  the  former  Treaty 
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The  year  which  ends  tcMiay  has,  in  England,  been 
generally  prosperous  and  tranquiL  Frequent  de- 
rangements of  tlie  Money-Market,  produced  by  ex- 
ternal cauRes,  have  passed  over  without  disastrous 
results.  The  enormous  payments  made  by  France 
to  Germany  on  account  of  the  Indemnity  hare  pro- 
duced little  disturbance  ;  but  the  German  demand 
for  the  establishment  of  a  gold  coinage  has  some- 
times caused  iuconvenieat  pressure,     'the  reaction 
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from  a  penod  of  excessive  speculation  produced 
serious  embarrassment  on  the  Stock-Exchanges  of 
Berlin  and  Frankfort,  and  at  Viemia  the  difficulty 
amounted  to  a  panic  In  the  autumn  a  still  craver 
crisis  commenced  in  the  United  States  with  the 
failure  of  more  than  one  Bank  which  had  com- 
manded general  confidence.  The  immediate  cause 
of  stoppage  was  the  investment  in  railway  construc- 
tion of  an  undue  proportion  of  capital,  and  the  im- 
mediate consequences  were  alarming.  For  a  short 
time  all  the  Banks  virtually  suspended  payment, 
Bxcept  in  the  form  of  certified  checks.  The  modera- 
tion and  prudence  of  the  commercial  community, 
and  the  intrinsic  soundness  of  the  Banks  them- 
selves, facilitated  an  early  resumption  of  payments, 
and  the  financial  crisis  is,  apparently,  at  an  end  ; 
but  every  kind  of  enterprise  has  been  seriously  dis- 
couraged, and  the  interruption  of  trade  and  the 
diminution  of  the  demand  for  labour  will  probably 
sause  much  distress  during  the  winter.  The  effect 
ftf  foreign  disturbances  has  in  England  been 
indicated  by  rapid  changes  in  the  value  of  money, 
but  timely  \'igi]anco  has  on  all  occasions  provided 
against  impending  scarcity.  The  Bank  rate  of 
discount  was  reduced  early  in  the  year  from  5  per 
cent,  to  4^  and  to  3^.  In  May  it  rose  to  5,  ia  June 
to  6  and  7  per  cent.  At  the  end  of  August  the  rate 
was  3  per  cent.  ;  in  September  and  October  it  rose 
again  to  7  per  cent.,  and  in  November  to  9,  from 
which  it  has  since  fallen  to  4^.  Trade  in  general 
has  been  moderately  active, "  though  the  rate  o£ 
increase  has  been  diminished  ;  and  there  are 
symptoms  of  a  decline  in  the  exorbitant  price  of 
coal,  which  affects  every  department  of  industry  as 
well  as  domestic  economy  and  comfort.  The  conflict 
between  workmen  and  their  employers  still  causes 
inconvenience  and  anxiety.  In  the  middle  of  last 
winter  the  strike  of  10,000  ironmasters'  colliers  in 
Glamorganshire    and   Monmouthshire   reduced   a 
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population  of  60,000  ironworkers  to  ompmsory 
idleness.  The  margin  of  wages  in  dispute  was  in- 
considerable ;  but  the  masters  refused  to  negotiate 
with  the  representatives  of  the  Trades'  Unions  in 
the  North,  who  had  assumed  the  direction  of  the 
struggle.  After  a  time  one  of  the  largest  employers, 
embarrassed,  probably,  by  heavy  pending  contracts, 
conceded  the  demands  of  tlie  men.  The  other  iron- 
masters obtained  a  nominal  victory  by  inducing  the 
workmen  to  accept  for  two  or  three  weeks  a  reduced 
rate  of  w^ages  on  the  understanding  that  an  increase 
would  be  granted  at  the  end  of  the  term.  The 
vexation  and  annoyance  which  are  inflicted  on 
manufacturers  and  masters  by  the  exigency  of  the 
Unions  have  lately  induced  many  of  the  largest 
industrial  capitalists  to  establish  a  National  Federa- 
tion of  Employers.  The  right  of  employers  to 
combine  is  obviously  as  complete  as  that  of  the 
workmen,  but  the  expediency  of  the  combination 
and  the  practicability  of  its  avowed  objects  are  more 
questionable. 

IJomestic  politics  since  the  close  of  the  Session, 
and,  indeed,  since  the  abortive  IMinisterial  crisis  in 
March,  have  been  generally  unexciting.  Members 
of  both  Parties  in  their  addresses  to  their  consti- 
tuents find  an  inexhaustible  topic  in  the  controversy 
whether  a  Conservative  reaction  is  or  is  not  indicated 
by  the  elections  v\'hich  have  from  time  to  time  oc- 
curred. The  monotony  of  Opposition  victories  has 
been  interrupted  by  the  success  of  Captain  Hayteb 
in  the  third  contest  for  Bath  during  the  year,  and 
by  the  return  of  Mr.  James  for  Taunton  on  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  office  of  Solicitor-General.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Mills  has  defeated  Sir  Edavard 
AVatkin  at  Exeter,  notwithstanding  tlie  most  lavish 
promises  by  the  unsuccessful  candidate  of  compliance 
with  every  popular  demand  which  ingenuity  could 
suggest.  Sir  John  Karslake  maintains  the  high 
standard  of  oersonal  auali£cationa  which  has  dono 
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credit  to  Huntingdon  since  the  first  Reform  Bill, 
"while  his  opponents  console  themselves  with  the 
reflection  that  in  the  first  contested  election  during 
forty  years  they  have  secured  a  respectable  minority. 
The  most  remarkable  lesson  to  be  derived  from  the 
elections  of  the  year  is  not  so  much  that  the  Con- 
servatives have  generally  won  as  that  the  Ballot  has 
thus  far  defeated  the  calculations  both  of  supporters 
and  of  opponents.  Liberals  complain,  with  pardon- 
able inconsistency,  that  secret  votim;  produces  tho 
uncertainty  and  frequent  breach  of  pledges  which 
the  Ballot  was  intended  to  facilitate.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  it  has  hitherto  afi'ected  the  result  of  a  single 
election  ;  but  the  great  majority  of  contests  have 
occurred  in  boroughs  ;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  in  counties   the   Ballot   has   disturbed  tho 

f)olitical  harmony  which  has  long  prevailed  between 
andlords  and  tenants.  Direct  intimidation  of 
tenants  is  obsolete  ;  but  many  reasons  of  sentiment 
and  of  prudence  have  inclined  the  occupier  to 
consult  the  wishes  of  the  owner  so  long  as  his  con- 
formity could  be  known  and  appreciated.  The 
section  of  Nonconformists  which  had  been  alienated 
by  the  refusal  of  the  Government  to  abandon  tho 
principles  of  the  Education  Act  has  judiciously  re- 
considered the  policy  of  withholding  its  support 
from  Ministerial  candidates.  It  had  ijecomo  more 
certain  that  Conservative  members  were  returned 
than  that  their  success  was  caused  by  the  secession 
of  the  malcontents.  It  is  possible  that  the  victories 
at  Taunton  and  Bath  may  have  been  caused  by  the 
re-union  of  the  Liberal  Party  ;  but  Dover  and 
Exeter  have  been  lost  in  the  same  circumstances. 
An  excuse  for  the  abandonment  of  the  Nonconfor- 
mist secession  was  furnished  by  the  Ministerial 
changes  which  immediately  followed  the  proroga- 
tion of  Parliament.  The  administrative  miscarriages 
of  the  Treasury,  which  had  not  been  counterbalanced 
by  any  brilliant  financial  achievements,  rendered 
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the  tTAiiafer  of  Mr.  Lowe  from  the  Exchequer 
expedient  or  necessary,  and  the  appearance  of  any 
invidiouB  preference  of  a  successor  was  avoided  by 
Mr.  Gladstone's  assumption  of  the  office  of  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  in  addition  to  the  duties  of 
First  Minister.  Wlmtever  may  \>6  thought  in  other 
respects  of  Mr.  Glai>stone's  political  character,  he 
LI  acknowl*^dged  by  universal  assent  to  be  the 
greatest  living  master  of  finance.  The  places  of 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  have  not  been  held  together  since  the 
first  Administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  nearly 
forty  years  ago  ;  and  in  ordinary  times  the  labours 
of  either  are  sufficient  to  occupy  the  most  vigorous 
]Minister.  There  is  reason  to  l)elieve  tliat  Mr. 
Gladstone  will  take  the  opportunity  of  pi-oposing 
some  comprehensive  financial  scheme,  and  that  he 
vtil]  afterwards  devolve  the  functions  of  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  on  some  present  or  future  colleai(iie. 
Mr.  Bruce,  who  had  not  estiiblished  a  reputation 
for  vigour  at  the  Home  Office,  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  LowE,and  was  liiiaself  advanced  to  tJie  l*eerago 
by  the  title  of  Lord  Abkrdare,  and  appointed 
President  of  the  Council  in  the  place  of  the  Marquis 
of  KiPON,  who  retired  from  the  Government.  Air. 
Ayhton,  who  could  certainly  not  be  cliargod  with  a 
want  of  energy,  was  by  an  odd  arrangement 
relegated  to  the  sinecure  office  of  Judge  Advocate, 
which,  after  it  had  l>een  suspended  from  motives  of 
economy,  was  revived  for  his  accommodation,  or 
rather  for  the  convenience  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
Mr.  Adam,  after  long  service  as  Scotch  Lord  of 
the  Treasury, became  First  Commiisioner  of  Works, 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Peel  took  the  place,  as  Parlia* 
mentary  Secretary  of  the  Treiisury,  of  Mr.  GlYx, 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  Peerage.  Later  in  the 
autumn  Mr.  Lyon  Plavf-UK  was  appoint^Ml  Post* 
master-General  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Monsell, 
who  had  allowed  on  official  subordinate  to  supersede 
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his  authority.  It  was  remarked  that  Mr.  Playtatr 
had  actiyely  opposed  the  Irish  University  Bill,  in 
which,  aocording  to  general  belief,  Mr.  Monsei*!* 
had  been  a  principal  adviser  of  IVIr.  Gladstone. 
The  announcement,  alK)ut  the  same  time,  that  tho 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  had  determined  to 
found  a  University  under  a  charter  from  the  Pope, 
confirmed  the  belief  that  all  attempts  at  negotiation 
on  the  academical  question  had  been  finally 
abandoned.  Mr.  Monsell's  services  have  since 
been  rewarded  with  a  peerage.  A  change  of  poli- 
tical significance,  though  of  no  administrative  im- 
portance, consisted  in  the  return  of  Mr.  Bright  to 
the  Cabinet  as  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster.  His  acceptance  of  the  office  was  post- 
poned till  the  month  of  October,  when,  on  his  re- 
election for  Birmingham,  he  delivered  to  his  con- 
stituents his  first  ptiblic  speech  since  the  beginning 
of  his  illness.  He  displaycKi  no  falling  off  in  vigour, 
in  eloquence,  or  in  political  virulence.  Once  more 
he  expressed  his  hostility  to  the  Established 
Church,  to  the  present  tenure  of  land,  to  the  exist- 
ing distribution  of  electoral  power,  and  even  to  the 
E<lucation  Act,  to  which  he  erroneously  supposed 
he  had  not  been  a  party.  His  declarations  were 
naturally  accepted  by  extreme  Liberals  throughout 
the  country  as  proofs  that  the  Government  had 
committed  itself  to  all  their  favourite  doctrines. 
Sceptical  observers,  finding  that  Mr.  Forstee. 
retained  the  control  of  education  notwithstanding 
his  colleague's  denunciation  of  his  policy,  rather 
inclined  to  the  suspicion  that  by  a  tacit  understand- 
ing between  Mr.  Bright  and  his  colleagues  his  utter 
disregard  of  official  reserve  implied  a  correspond- 
ing absence  on  their  part  of  all  responsibility  for  his 
opinions.  There  is  an  advantage  in  sharing  the 
popularity  of  a  professed  enemy  of  existing  institu- 
tions, who  has  probably  not  the  smallest  intention 
of  attempting:  to  embody  his  principles  in  legisla- 
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tion.  On  the  appointment  of  Sir  G.  JEsSEL"to  the 
office  of  Master  of  the  Rolls,  which  was  resigned  by 
Lord  RoMiLLY  after  a  tenure  of  twenty  years,  Mr. 
Henry  James  became  Solicitor-General, and  shortly 
after  tvards  Attorney-General  on  the  promotion  of 
Sir  John  Coleridge  to  the  Bench  as  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas.  The  vacancy  had  been 
created  by  the  premature  death  of  Sir  TV.  Boyill, 
a  highly  successful  advocate  and  an  upright  and  re- 
spectable Judge.  Mr.  Harcourt's  ability  and 
Parliamentary  position  have  been  fitly  recognized 
in  his  ai)pointment  to  the  office  of  Solicitor-General. 
Two  well-known  lawyers  of  an  earlier  generation 
have  died  within  the  year.  Sir  George  Rose  was 
well  known  as  a  Chancery  practitioner  in  the  days 
of  Lord  Eldon.  Dr.  Lushington  had  been  for 
many  years  successful  at  the  Bar  and  in  the  House 
of  Commons  before  he  was  associated  with 
Brougham,  with  Denman,  and  with  Wilde  as 
counsel  for  Queen  Caroline.  He  enjoyed  society 
and  took  a  warm  interest  in  public  affairs  when  he 
had  passed  the  age  of  ninety  ;  and  the  immediate 
cause  of  his  death  was  a  winter  journey  to  Oxford, 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  voting  against  a  pro- 
posed censure  on  the  Dean  of  Westminster.  The 
celebrated  geologist,  Professor  Sedgwick,  died 
about  the  same  time,  at  an  advanced  age,  having 
largely  contributed  to  the  advance  of  his  science 
before  it  had  attained  its  present  maturity.  Sir 
Henry  Holland,  dying  at  the  age  of  eighty-five, 
on  his  return  from  a  tour  in  Russia, left  a  perceptible 
blank  in  society, of  which  he  had  been  a  well-known 
member  for  more  than  sixty  years.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  saying  that  seven  of  his  patients  had  been 
Prime  Ministers,  and  the  number  of  his  friends 
and  acquaintances  was  out  of  proportion  to  his  pro- 
fessional connexions.  Even  in  extreme  old  age  the 
freshness  of  his  mind  and  the  activity  of  his  intellect 
enabled  him  to  dispense  with  the  allowance  which 
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would  have  been  readily  made  for  intirmity  and 
decay.  Sir  Edmund  de  Strzelecki  ■vms  not  less 
universally  known  both  in  England  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  His  travels  had  been  more 
extensive  even  than  those  of  Sir  Henby  Holland, 
and  his  tastes  and  accomplishments  were  eminently 
social.  His  foreign  accent  added  piquancy  to  the 
anecdotes  which  he  told  with  dramatic  humour,  and 
his  genial  courtesy  never  failed.  Lord  Lyveden 
belonged  to  a  past  political  generation,  in  which  he 
had  attained  moderate  success  through  the  exercise 
of  fair  abilities  and  the  frienrlship  of  Canning  and 
Palmerston,  Mr.  Thomas  Baring,  though  ho 
declined  a  prominent  part  in  political  life,  might 
bo  regarded  as  a  public  character  in  consequence  of 
his  personal  influence  and  of  his  position  at  the 
head  of  one  of  the  greatest  commercial  establish- 
ments in  the  world.  Lord  LYTTON,who  died  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  had  earned  a  great  reputa- 
tion. It  was  doubtless  mainly  to  his  literary  fame, 
coinciding  with  advantages  of  birth  and  fortune, 
that  he  owed  his  advancement  to  the  Peerage  and 
his  appointment  to  be  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  in  the  Derby  Cabinet,  In  the  latter  parjb 
of  his  career  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  had, 
indeed,  also  distinguished  himself  as  a  brilliant  and 
finished  rhetorician,  though  he  never  attempted  to 
be  a  debater.  Still,  it  is  as  a  writer  of  fiction  that 
he  will  be  exclusively  remembered,  his  efforts  even 
in  other  branches  of  literature  being  but  moderately 
successful.  In  the  delineation  of  character  he  never 
attained  remarkable  excellence,  and  he  had  no  pre- 
tension to  the  humour  of  Thackeray  or  of 
Dickens,  but  in  the  rare  and  valuable  art  of  con- 
structing a  story  he  had  no  equal  among  con- 
temporary writers.  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  who  waa 
deservedly  a  social  favonrite,possessed  higher  claims 
to  admiration  as  the  greatest  animal  painter  of  his 
tiin««     The  estimate  of    hia    rank    amonsr  artists 
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belongs  to  professional  judges  ;  but  ordinary  spec- 
tators can  scarcely  be  mistaken  in  appreciating  the 
humour,  the  sympathy,  and  the  dramatic  truth  of 
his  representations  of  animal  life.  His  conversation 
indicated  the  habits  of  close  observation  which 
characterize  his  works  ;  and  a  remarkable  power  of 
mimicry  was  probably  connected  with  his  artistic 
faculty  of  reproducing  attributes  and  expression. 
Universal  regret  was  caused  by  the  sudden  death  of 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Saj^iuel  Wilberforce. 
No  ecclesiastic  of  the  present  generation  has  held  so 
considerable  a  place  in  public  and  social  life,  while 
he  was  at  the  same  time  the  most  active  of  Episcopal 
administrators  and  the  most  conspicuous  promoter 
of  religious  and  philanthropic  undertakings.  The 
desultory  genius  which,  in  common  with  other 
qualities,  he  inherited  from  his  celebrated  father, 
enabled  him  to  approach  excellence,  if  not  to  attain 
it,  in  many  walks  of  life.  The  impulsive  disposi- 
tion, which  exjiressed  itself  in  apparently  excessive 
eamoatness,  raised  doubts  of  his  sincerity  which 
wore  unfounded.  His  interest  was  easily  excited 
on  great  or  small  occasions  ;  his  feelins^s  were 
genuine  if  they  were  somewhat  indiscriminate. 
Amona^  divines  he  was  not  reputed  a  profound 
theologian,  and  his  writinsrs,  though  fuU  of  grace, 
were  merely  ephemeral.  His  highest  accomplish- 
ment was  a  natural  and  copious  eloquence,  which 
would  have  been  still  more  effective  if  he  had  been 
more  usually  required  to  deal  with  practical  matters 
of  business.  With  extraordinary  fluency  of  thought 
and  diction  he  combined  the  apparently  incompatible 
gift  of  pointed  and  epigrammatic  wit.  His  sarcasms 
were  frequent,  felicitous,  and  severe,  and  they  were 
recommended  to  those  who  were  not  the  immediate 
objects  of  his  satire  by  a  genial  humour  which 
showed  that  they  might  be  attributed  rather  to 
exuberant  intellectual  fertility  than  to  personal 
malice.     His    enthusiastic   admirers    hare   been 
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gratified  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  eloquent  tribute  to 
the  Bishop  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men 
who  have  flourished  diu-ing  several  generations.  It 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  precisely  the  same  com- 
bination of  qualities  will  not  soon  be  reproduced. 
Within  a  few  hours  of  the  accident  which  proved 
fatal  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  his  old 
adversary.  Lord  Westbury,  closed  his  checkered 
career.  In  forensic  ability  and  in  legal  learning  ho 
had  no  contemporary  superior,  and  beyond  the 
demands  of  his  profession  he  had  a  large  reserve  of 
intellectual  force.  If  he  was  not  popular  as  a  leader 
of  the  Bar  or  as  one  of  the  ablest  Judges  on  tho 
Bench,  his  fault  consisted  partly  in  minor  defects 
of  manner  and  of  tact.  His  precise  articulation  and 
deliberate  mode  of  speech  gave  full  effect  to  his  un- 
concealed consciousness  of  his  own  superiority  ;  and 
in  his  habitual  attacks  upon  opponents  he  always 
left  a  sting  behind.  His  colleagues,  the  Law  Lords, 
who  had  the  best  opportunity  of  knowing  his  merits 
and  his  failings,  vied  with  one  another  in  offering 
generous  tributes  to  his  real  kindliness  of  nature 
as  well  as  to  his  judicial  and  legal  reputation.  Of 
the  many  well-knowH  Englishmen  who  have  died 
within  the  year  among  the  most  remarkable  was 
Mr.  John  Mill.  His  '"  Autobiography,"  which 
has  since  been  published,  throws  a  vivid  light  on 
his  character  and  his  career.  The  strangely  artificial 
education  which  he  received  from  his  father  made 
him  an  early  prodigy  of  attainment,  and  cultivated 
to  the  highest  perfection  his  natural  aptitude  for 
philosophic  inquiry.  His  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  his  judgment  of  practical  expediency 
were  stunted  by  the  strict  seclusion  of  his  boyhood 
and  by  his  voluntary  renunciiition  of  general  society 
in  his  maturer  years.  The  warm  and  deep  feeling 
which  had  been  suppressed  by  his  stern  preceptor 
tended  in  some  instances  to  bias  his  philosophic 
judgment,     fiutering  the  House  c£  Conunons  lata 
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in  life,  he  speedily  attained  a  considerable  Parlia- 
mentary position  ;  but  while  his  ability  commanded 
respect, little  confidence  was  reposed  in  his  prudence 
or  moderation.  Both  in  and  out  of  Parliament  he 
became  on  certain  points  a  formidable  ally  of  revolu- 
tionary innovators,  and  his  defeat  at  the  last  elec- 
tion was  regarded  by  liis  opponents  with  satisfaction 
and  by  many  of  his  friends  with  complacency.  As 
a  writer  ho  has  exercised  great  intiuonco  over  the 
generations  which  have  grown  to  maturity  within 
the  last  twenty  years.  On  the  merits  of  his  theories 
there  are  diflerent  opinions  ;  but  the  most  vigorous 
critics  of  parts  of  his  system  acknowledge  that  they 
were  trained  in  his  school. 

The  elastic  connexion  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment with  the  larger  Colonies  has  of  late  years  been 
seldom  liable  to  a  strain  ;  but  a  Ministerial  change 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  has  been  watched  with 
nainful  interest.  The  chief  founder  of  the  great 
Korthern  Federation,  a  statesman  whose  tenure  of 
olHce  had  been  unprecedented  in  duration  on  the 
American  continent,  has  been  compelled  to  retire 
from  otiice,  with  liis  coilenguos,  in  cojisequence  oi 
charges  which  gravely  affected  the  political  character 
of  the  Ministers,  although  their  personal  honour 
VfOA  unimpeachcd.  The  Canadian  Government  had 
for  some  time  past  contemplated  the  construction  of 
a  Pacific  Railway  to  unite  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Provinces,  and  in  consideration  of  the  concessions 
made  by  Sir  John  Macuonald  on  behalf  of  Canada 
during  the  negotiation  of  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton, the  English  Government  had  guaranteed  a 
portion  of  the  cost.  By  two  Acts  of  1872  the 
Canadian  Parliament  incorporated  two  Companies, 
with  power  to  contract  with  the  Government,  for 
the  construction  of  the  railway.  A  strong  feeling 
existed  against  the  participation  in  the  enterprise 
of  AmerJcan  speculators,  who  might,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed, be  infinenced  by  their  interest  in  rival  rail- 
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•ways.  ISir  Hugh  Allan,  the  richest  capitalist  in 
the  Dominion,  was  required  to  separate  himself 
from  his  American  partners  ;  and  he  ultimately 
obtained  the  concession  on  behalf  of  a  body  of 
adventurers  distinct  from  both  the  incorporated 
Companies.  That  the  terms  of  the  bargain  were 
not  onerous  to  the  Dominion  seems  to  be  proved 
by  the  subsequent  failure  of  the  undertakers  to 
raise  tiro  necessary  capital  in  the  English  Money - 
Market.  Sir  John  Macdonald  and  his  colleagues 
appear  to  have  guarded  with  fidelity  the  public 
interests  committed  to  their  charge  ;  but  they,  un- 
fortunately, allowech  Sir  Hugh  All.in,  during  the 
negotiations  for  the  railway,  to  advance  them  large 
sums  of  money,  to  bo  employed  in  a  General  Elec- 
tion. An  inquiry  by  a  Committee  of  the  Canadian 
House  of  Commons  failed  through  the  disallowance 
at  home,  on  technical  but  sufficient  grounds,  of  an 
Act  authorizing  the  examination  of  witnesses  on 
oath.  Those  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  who 
belonged  to  the  Opposition  refused  to  serve  oji  a 
Royal  Commission,  and  their  places  were  conse- 
quently supplied  by  substitutes  of  high  judicial 
character.  It  soon  appeared  that  the  main  facts 
were  scarcely  disputed,  for  the  inculpated  Ministers 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  money  from  Sir  Hugh 
Allan,  and  it  was  rightly  held  in  Canada  and  in 
England  that  it  was  an  immaterial  issue  whether 
they  had  given  valuable  consideration  in  exchange. 
The  receipt  of  money  for  party  purposes  from  an 
applicant  for  a  public  contract  was  wholly  iiidefeu- 
Pible  ;  and,  after  some  hesitation,  tlte  Ministers 
found  it  necessary  to  resign  their  offices.  Lord 
DuFFERiN,  as  Governor-Genoral,  was  for  a  wiiile 
exposed  to  a  share  of  the  vituperation  which  was 
launched  with  Colonial  vehemence  on  his  Ministers; 
but,  by  this  time,  all  parties  in  Canada  are  probably 
satisfied  that,in  acting  by  the  advice  of  his  Ministers 
so  long  as  they  remained  in  office,  the  Governor- 
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General  acted  in  strict  accordance  with  Constitu- 
ti>)iial  principle.  It  is  well  that  an  irregularity 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  corruption  should 
have  been  visited  with  censure  and  punishment  ; 
but  it  may  be  allowable  to  hope  that  the  statesmen 
who  will  hereafter,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  the 
founders  of  a  great  Empire  may  still  be  enabled  to 
render  further  services  to  their  country.  The  duties 
of  tiie  Colonial  Office  range  from  the  supervision  of 
relations  which  are  almost  federal  or  diplomatic  to 
the  defence  of  remote  dependencies,  of  which  the 
very  existence  is  scarcely  remembered  until  they 
involve  the  country  in  unexpected  and  undesired 
contticts.  Tlie  trading  settleiiffents  on  the  Gold 
Coast,  which  had  been  fountled  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  wore,  after  the  occurrence  of  a  memorable 
disaster,  relinquished  by  the  Government  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  1830.  For  some  years 
afterwards  they  were  administered,  with  the  assent 
of  the  Government,  by  a  body  of  merchants  trading 
to  the  Coast,  but  a  few  years  ago  they  were  once 
moi^  placed  under  the  direct  authority  of  the 
Colonial  Office.  At  a  later  period  some  of  the 
Settlements  were  from  motives  of  convenience 
exchanged  with  the  Dutch,  and,  finally,  in  1872  the 
Dutch  Possessions  were  transferred  by  treaty  to 
England,  in  consideration  of  a  small  money  payment 
and  of  a  modification  of  old  treaties  which  had 
restricted  the  pretensions  of  the  Dutch  in  Sumatra. 
The  arrangement  has  thus  far  not  proved  advan- 
tageous to  either  of  the  contracting  parties.  The 
Dutch  have  become  involved  in  a  war  with  the 
Sultan  of  AcHEEN,  who  is  supported  by  the  national 
and  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  Malays  ;  and  a 
dispute  about  a  stipend  formerly  allowed  by  the 
Dutch  to  the  King  of  Ashantee  has  led  to  a  trouble- 
some and  unprofitable  contest  between  ourselves 
and  the  most  w  arlike  nation  of  Western  Africa. 
The  Ashantees  had  some  time  since  overrun  the 
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Coast  districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Elmina  ; 
and,  either  in  consequence  of  a  misunderstanding 
as  to  the  tribute  or  in  resentment  of  the  demand 
that  they  should  evacuate  the  Protected  Territorj^ 
they  attacked  a  handful  of  English  troops  and 
Marines,  by  wbom  they  were  signally  defeated.  It 
would  have  been  easy  by  small  reinforcements  of 
the  garrisons  to  make  the  English  forts  impregnable 
to  the  enemy  ;  but  as  long  as  the  Ashantees  held 
the  open  country  without  molestation,  it  was 
certain  that  all  the  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood 
would  join  the  stronger  party.  The  English  Go- 
vernment determined  to  despatch  to  the  scat  of  war 
a  force  sufficient  to  penetrate,  if  necessary,  during 
tlie  cooler  season,  to  the  Ashantee  capital  ;  and  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley,  who  had  already  distinguished 
himself  in  difficult  employments,  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Expedition,  and  directed  to 
proceed  to  the  Gold  Coast  in  advance  of  liis  troops. 
During  the  two  months  which  have  elapsed  since 
his  arrival,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  has,  at  the  head 
of  small  parties  of  men,  checked  the  Ashantees  in 
several  skirmishes,  though  in  the  absence  of  his 
English  regiments  ho  has  been  unable  to  pursue  his 
advantage.  The  troops  which  left  England  in  the 
beginning  of  December  have  by  this  time  dis- 
embarked, and  it  is  hoped  that  the  preparations 
which  have  already  been  made  will  enable  them 
immediately  to  march  on  Coomassio.  Captain 
Glover,  who  has  much  experience  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  natives,  has  collected  on  the  Volta,  to 
the  east  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  line  of  advance, 
a  force  of  the  fierce  Mahomedan  tribe  of  Houssas, 
which  will  probably  ren(fer  valuable  assistance.  The 
Fantees,  who  are  the  more^immediate  subjects  of 
the  English  Protectorate,  are  found  utterly  useless 
for  warlike  purposes  ;  and  their  proved  inefficiency 
will  probably  influence  the  policy  which  will  be 
adopted    after    the    conclusion  of  the    war.     Tho 
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campaign  was,  perhaps,  inevitable,  but  among  the 
innumerable  petty  wars  which  have  occurred  on  the 
outskirts  of  tlie  Empire  no  enterprise  has  ever 
oftered  less  prospect  of  profit,  of  glory,  or  of  reason- 
able satisfaction. 

An  impending  calamity  of  a  diflerent  and  still 
graver  kind  causes  serious  anxiety  both  in  India 
and  ill  England.  Tho  failure  of  the  summer  and 
autumn  rains  has  destroyed  or  reduced  the  rice 
crops  of  a  large  part  of  Bengal  and  Behar  to  an 
extent  which  renders  extreme  scarcity  certain,  and 
famine,  if  it  is  not  averted  by  adequate  measures  of 
relief,  only  too  probable.  A  dense  population, 
living  on  the  cheapest  and  simplest  kind  of  food, 
kas  no  resources  within  its  own  reach  when  the 
ordinary  provision  fails  tln-ough  an  unfavourable 
season.  In  the  great  famine  of  a  century  ago  the 
deaths  from  starvation  wore  counted  by  miUions, 
and  the  sufferings  of  Orissa  in  18GG  are  still  fresh  in 
recollection.  On  the  present  occjision  timely  warn- 
ing has  l>een  given  of  the  danger,  and  the  highest 
authorities  on  Indian  affairs  have  had  ample  op- 
portunity of  suggesting  and  discussing  the  necessary 
measures.  Sir  Gi:oKGJi:  CA^irBELL,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Bengal,  is  well  known  as  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  of  administrators, and  the  indefatigable 
industry  and  prudence  of  Lord  Nortiibrook  com- 
mand general  confidence.  The  Duke  of  Argyll 
has,  on  behalf  of  the  Home  Government,  approved 
by  anticipation  any  expenditure  which  the  Viceroy 
may  deem  necessary  for  saving  human  life.  In  a 
late  address  to  the  INIunicipalit}'  of  Agra.,  Lord 
NoRTHBROOK  expressed  a  hope  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  prevent  any  loss  of  life  ;  and  there  is  at 
least  reason  to  hope  that  no  practicable  measure  of 
relief  will  be  neglected.  The  Viceroy  has  sanctioned 
the  request  of  tho  Lieutenaxt-Goverxor  for  the 
purchase  of  large  quantities  of  rice,  relief  works  on 
a  sreut  -scale  have  been  alreadv  commenced,  and  it 
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is  thought  that  the  most  secluded  districts  may  be 
reach«d  by  railway,  by  road,  or  by  water  communi- 
cation. Before  the  calamity  of  famine  became  immi- 
nent, the  condition  of  India  was  tranquil  and  gene- 
rally prosperous.  The  rapid  extension  of  Russian  do- 
minion in  Central  Asia  had  long  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  statesmen,  both  in  India  and  in  England,  to 
the  expediency  of  preventing  or  postponing  diploma- 
tic conflicts  which  might  lead  to  hostile  collisions.  In 
the  Autumn  of  1872  it  was  announced  that  an  ox- 
peditioa  against  Khiva  would  be  undertaken  early 
in  thf»  ensuing  year  ;  and  the  Viceroy  informed  an 
Envoy  of  the  Khan  that  he  had  nothing  to  expect 
from  English  mediation  or  interference.  Lord 
Graxvtlle  afterwards  invited  an  explanation  of  the 
intentions  of  the  Russian  Gov^ernment,  and  tlie 
Emperor  despatched  Count  Schouvaloff,  an  officer 
who  enjoys  liis  personal  confidence,  on  a  special 
mission  to  England,  with  assurances  that,  after 
exacting  retribution  for  the  ofiences  committed  by 
the  Khan  of  Khiva  and  his  subjects,  the  Russian 
armies  would  evacuate  the  territory.  At  the  same 
time,  a  negotiation  which  had  been  commenced  by 
Lord  Clarendon  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  a 
correspondence  witli  Prince  GoRtchasofp.  The 
Russian  Government  undertook  to  abstain  from 
interference  in  the  afiairs  of  Afghanistan  and  its 
dependencies  ;  and,  aft^r  some  discussion,  the 
Russian  Minister  accepted  the  English  demarcation 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  Afghan  State.  Prince 
GoRTCHAKOFF  adroitly  assumed  in  his  closing 
despatch  that  the  agreement  included  a  guarantee 
agamst  any  encroachment  by  Shere  Ali  and  hia 
successors  on  their  northern  neighbours.  A  subse- 
quent disclaimer  of  the  engagement  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, in  answer  to  a  question  in  the  House  of 
Commons, was  interpreted  by  some  Russian  joiurnals 
as  a  repudiation  of  the  entire  arrangement  ;  but  as 
Jose  B&  neither    England  nor    Russia    wishes    to 
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provoke  a  collision  the  convenience  of  both  Power^ 
will  probably  induce  them  to  abide  by  the  under- 
standing of  1873.  The  conquest  of  Khiva  was 
effected  in  the  course  of  the  Spring  with  a  facility 
and  completeness  which  were  due  to  the  perfection 
of  the  preliminary  arrangements,  as  well  as  to  the 
disciplme  of  the  Russian  troops  and  the  ability  of 
General  Kaufmann,  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Of 
five  or  six  columns  which  marched  upon  Khiva  by 
separate  roads,  one  only  failed  to  make  its  way  to 
the  capital  ;  the  remainder  of  the  army  succeeded 
in  passim?  the  desert  through  extremes  of  cold  and 
afterwards  of  heat  ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Eng- 
lish campaign  in  Abyssinia, the  difficulty  of  the  enter- 
prise was  overcome  as  soon  as  the  goal  was  attained. 
The  troops  of  the  enemy  scarcely  attempted  serious 
resistance  ;  the  capital  was  occupied  without  the 
trouble  of  a  siege  ;  and  the  Khan,  who  had  in  the 
first  instance  lied  before  the  invaders,  soon  after- 
wards returned  and  surrendered  himself  to  tho 
Russian  General.  The  first  and  most  satisfactory 
result  of  the  conquest  was  the  restoration  of 
numerous  Russian  and  foreign  captives,  who  had 
been  held  as  slaves  ;  and  slavery  was  at  the  same 
time  formally  abolished.  Russia  has  not  complied 
with  the  understanding  that  the  independence  of 
the  Khanate  should  be  maintained,  iiy  a  Treaty 
dictated  by  General  KaufFxMAN  tlie  Kuan  was  com- 
pelled to  declare  himself  the  vassal  of  the  Empehor, 
to  consent  to  the  establishment  of  any  Russian 
fortresses  which  might  be  erected  in  his  dominions, 
and  in  ail  respects  to  obey  the  authority  of  his  new 
Sovereign.  According  to  an  ofiicial  statement  since 
published  at  St.  Petersburg,  a  design  of  placing  a 
Russian  garrison  in  the  Delta  of  the  Oxus  was  found 
to  be,  from  local  causes,  impracticable.  It  was, 
therefore,  determined  to  establish  the  fortress 
further  south  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  annex  the  large  portion  of  the 
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territory  of  Khiva  which  extends  from  the  Oxus  to 
the  border  of  Russian  Turkestan.  A.  Treaty  between 
Russia  and  Bokhara,  of  which  we  publish  this 
morning  a  telegraphic  summary,  supplements  the 
Treaty  with  Khiva.  It  is  easier  to  understand  the 
motives  of  General  Kaufmann's  policy  than  to 
reconcile  the  Khiva  Treaty  with  the  assurances 
which  were  conveyed  through  Count  Schouvaloff. 
The  interests,  however,  of  England  in  the  East 
could  only  be  afiected  by  the  partial  or  total  annexa- 
tion of  Khiva  if  the  aggrandizement  of  llussia  in 
that  part  of  Central  Asia  should  aflect  the  relations 
between  England  and  Persia.  If  ceremonies  and 
public  demonstrations  of  regard  have  any  poliLical 
value,  the  present  ruler  of  Persia  must  be  connected 
by  the  most  friendly  ties  with  all  civilized  Powers, 
and  especially  with  England.  The  Shah  has  broken 
through  Eastern  tradition  by  a  journey  to  all  the 
principal  capitals.  Having  been  splendidly  enter- 
tained at  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin,  he  fortunately 
timed  his  arrival  in  England  so  as  to  reach  J.ondon. 
when  it  was  at  its  fullest,  and  when  its  vast  popula- 
tion was  most  ready  for  variety  and  amusement. 
The  SiiAH  was  lodged  in  Buckingham  Palace  ;  he 
was  magnificently  entertained  at  the  Guildhall  ;  a 
miliiary  review  was  held  in  his  honour  at  Windsor, 
and  a  naval  review  at  Spithead. ;  he  visited  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  ;  and  he  was  received  with 
almost  Royal  splendour  by  the  I)uke  of  Suther- 
land at  Trentham.  Wherever  he  went  good- 
humoured  crowds  repaid  the  novel  spectacle  with 
ready  applause,  and  the  Shah  and  his  attendants 
had  the  fullest  opportunities  of  appreciating  the 
wealth  and  population  of  England.  He  was  after- 
wards received  courteously,  if  with  less  enthusiasm, 
at  Paris,  at  Milan,  and  at  Vienna,  and,  finally,  the 
head  of  the  great  Mahomed  an  schism  visited  the 
orthodox  Commander  of  the  Faithful  at  Constanti- 
nople.    It  is  barely  possible  that  the  observations 
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made  by  the  Shah  in  his  travels  may  tend  to  some 
improvement  in  Persian  adminictration. 

Some  of  the  many  \-i8its  which  have  been  ex- 
changed by  European  Sovereigns  have  had  higher 
political  significance  as  public  announcements  of  tbe 
termination  of  former  feuds  and  jealousies.  The 
Empsror  of  Austria  was  received  with  hospitable 
cordiality  at  Berlin,  and  both  the  German  and  Rus- 
Biaa  Emperors  have  visited  Vienna.  The  King  of 
Italy  answered  a  wanton  challenge  of  the  Ultramon- 
tane faction  in  France  by  a  visit  to  Vienna,  which 
was  intended  to  celebrate  a  final  reconciliation  with 
Austria,  and  by  a  \'isit  to  Berlin,  which  implied  the 
contingency  of  an  alliance  between  Germany  and 
Italy,  founded  on  common  antagonism  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  Home.  The  contest  between  th« 
Prussian  Government  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Hierarchy  has  rapidly  assumed  larger  proportions. 
Prince  Bis^urck  carried  throudi  the  Prussian 
Parliament  a  BUI  relating  to  the  discipline  and 
education  of  the  clergy,  which  is  regarded  by  the 
Bishops  and  by  the  Holy  See  as  an  infringement  on 
ecclesiastical  independence.  Parish  priests  are  not 
to  be  appointed  without  the  previous  sanction  of 
the  Government,  and  clerical  students  are  required 
to  pass  through  a  course  of  iastruction  in  the 
national  Universities.  The  Archbishop  of  Posen" 
and  other  prelates  have  been  punished  by  fines  for 
disobedieuce  to  the  new  laws  ;  and  they  are  now 
menaced  with  imprisonment.  In  short,  it  would 
seem  that  an  open  ri3])ture  between  the  Govern mont 
and  the  Catholic  clergy  has  hecome  inevitable.  In 
the  early  jiart  of  tlie  year  the  Vovk  addressed  to  tho 
Kmpkkok  a  strange  letter  of  remonst^-ance,  affectiag 
to  believe  tliat  the  E.\irKi;oK  disapproved  the 
measures  of  his  Government,  and  announcing  that 
the  Pope  possessed  some  undefined  right.'*  to  the 
allegiance  'even  of  Protestant  Sovereigns.  WKen 
the  ouorrel    had    become    more    «uveuomed.    the 
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Emperor,  after  a  long  interval,  returned  a  dignified 
answer,  in  which  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  in  Ger- 
niany  was  accused  of  insubordination  and  disaffec- 
tion. The  Pope's  rejoinder  has  not  been  published, 
but  its  tenour  may  be  easily  conjectured.  After  a 
new  election,  which  has  increased  his  Ministerial 
majority,  Piijice  Bismarck  has  introduced  a  Bill 
for  the  transfer  of  registration  from  tlie  clergy  of  all 
established  denominations  to  the  Civil  servants  of 
the  State.  When  the  measure  becomes  law  the 
validity  of  marriages  will  depend  exclusively  on  the 
celebration  of  the  civil  ceremony  ;  and  the  obliga- 
tion of  baptism  will  no  longer  be  enforced  as  by  the 
existing  law,  which  makes  it  for  certain  purposes  a 
condition  of  the  exercise  of  civil  functions.  A  still 
more  decided  advance  to  a  secession  from  tlome  has 
been  made  by  the  appointment  of  a  prelate  of  the 
Old  Cd,tholic  sect  to  a  vacant  Bishopric.  Bishop 
Kbinkens,  who  claims  apostolic  succession  in  virtue 
of  a  consecration  by  the  Jansenist  Archbishop  of 
Utrecht,  lias,  aa  might  be  expected,  been 
anathematized  by  the  Pope  in  terms  of  more  than 
ecclesiastical  virulence.  Experience  will  show 
whether  a  revival  of  the  policy  of  Hejtry  YIII.  ia 
practicable  in  an  age  when  professing  Catholics 
hesitate  between  absolute  indifference  and  entire 
devotion  to  Rome.  The  feasibility  of  Prince 
BiSiLAJicK's  enterprise  would  be  generally  doubted, 
as  his  motives  are  but  imperfectly  understood,  but 
for  the  confidence  which  is  reposed  in  his  ability 
and  fortune.  HLs  own  supremacy  in  the  Councils 
of  his  Sovereign,  though  it  seemed  at  one  time  to 
be  threatened,  has  now  been  signally  ccmfirmed. 
Early  in  the  year  he  resigned  to  General  Roox  the 
office  of  Prime  Minister  of  Prussia  because  the 
King  declined  to  admit  the  subordijiation  of  th« 
rest  of  the  Cabinet  to  any  authority  but  his  own. 
After  a  temporary  trial  of  the  experiment.  Prince 
BLSiiT^TjrK.  wh©   Lad    ratainad  Ki«  rjxaucellorahio  o( 
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the  Empire,  has  resumed  Ms  place  at  the  head  of 
the  Prussian  Cabinet  ;  and  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  control  over  his  colleagues  which  he  formerly 
required  has  now  been  concefled. 

The  stirring  history  of  France  during  the  year 
commenced  with  an  event  of  tragic  interest  and 
historical  importance.  In  the  first  days  of  January 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  died,  after  a  painful 
illness,  at  Chiselhurst.  The  disease  which  at  last 
proved  fatal  accounted  in  some  degree  for  the  weak- 
ness and  vacillation  which  ended  in  the  catastrophe 
of  his  fall.  It  is  now  known  that  his  sufferings  were 
calculated  to  aflfect  the  firnmess  of  his  resolution 
and  the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  and  probably 
the  anticipation  of  an  early  death  may  nave  in- 
creased the  nervous  solicitude  for  the  permanence 
of  his  dynasty  which  produced  its  ruin.  His  singular 
disposition,  his  sudden  and  unexpected  rise  to 
power,  the  meridian  splendour  of  his  reign,  and  the 
simultaneous  collapse  of  the  Empire  and  of  France 
will  secure  to  Napoleon  III.  a  conspicuous  place  in 
history,  while  his  mixed  and  ambiguous  character 
will  long  furnish  inexhaustible  matter  of  con- 
troversy. The  ridicule  which  attended  his  early 
adventures  at  Strasburg  and  Boulogne  was  after- 
wards effaced  by  the  practical  proof  that  he  under- 
stood the  nature  of  the  French  people  and  the 
French  army  better  than  his  critics.  His  Crimean 
and  Italian  Wars,  though  both  enterprises  were  in 
the  first  instance  unpopular,  produced  by  their 
results  a  belief,  both  in  France  and  in  Europe,  in 
his  ability  and  good  fortune ;  and  the  great  majority 
of  his  subjects  revered  an  absolute  ruler  who  had, 
as  they  thought,  rehabilitated  the  national  flag  for 
the  first  time  since  Waterloo.  So  long  as  he  steadily 
"suppressed  every  kind  of  constitutional  liberty  his 
supremacy  seemed  to  be  secure.  With  advancing 
years,  when  the  Mexican  expedition  had  failed,  and 
when  his  crooked  German  diplomacy  had  resulted 
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in  the  aggrandizement  of  Prussia,  he  seems  to  have 
thought  that  a  system  of  concession  would  secure 
the  inheritance  of  a  Liberalized  Empire  to  his  son. 
After  many  years,  in  which  free  political  discussion 
had  been  rigorously  prohibited,  unbounded  licence 
was  suddenly  granted  to  revolutionary  orators  and 
journalists,  who  attacked  not  only  the  Empire,  but 
the  foundations  of  social  order.  Even  in  the  last 
year  of  his  reign  Natgleon  III.  once  more  appealed 
to  the  vote  of  the  people  against  the  incendiaries  of 
Paris.  The  maintenance  of  the  Imperial  system 
was  affirmed  by  avast  majority  ;  but, unfortunately, 
some  thoiisands  of  soldiers  gave  their  votes  against 
the  Empire,  and,  m  his  alarm  and  uncertainty,  the 
Emperor  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  fanatics  and 
courtiers,  and  insanely  precipitated  the  final  rupture 
with  Germany.  His  party  in  France  survives  him, 
but  with  uncertain  hopes,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
know  whether  tlie  popularity  of  the  dynasty  of 
Bonaparte  is  extinct  in  France,  nor  is  the  heir  of 
the  family  old  enough  to  justify  a  confident  opinion 
of  his  capacity.  At  present,  even  the  rural  popula- 
tion seems  to  favour  the  definitive  establishment  of  a 
Bepublic,  while  the  Assembly,  which  has  hitlierto 
successfully  asserted  its  own  supremacy,  maintains  a 
provisional  form  of  Government,  approaching  as  far 
as  circumstances  allow  to  the  type  of  a  Constitu- 
tional Monarchy.  For  more  than  two  years  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  it  appeared  that  M. 
Thiers  was  indispensable  as  Chief  of  the  Executive 
Government.  His  great  reputation,  his  Parlia- 
mentary ability,  and  the  invaluable  services  he  had 
recently  rendered  to  the  country  seemed  to  place 
liim  beyond  the  reach  of  competition.  On  several 
occasions  he  had  defeated  opposition  by  threatening 
to  resign,  and  he  relied  too  long  on  the  efficiency  of 
a  weapon  which  necessarily  wore  out  with  frequent 
use.  The  Republic,  to  which  he  gradually  gave  a 
complete  adhesion,  was  associated  in  the  minda  of 
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ibe  majonty  of  the  Ai?sembly  with  the  extreme 
revolutionary  faction,  including  the  Commune, 
which  jiL  Thiers  had  defeated.  The  reaction 
which  has  now  proceeded  without  interruption  may 
bo  traced  to  the  mischievous  and  threatening  speech 
which  was  delivered  at  Grenoble  by  M.  Gambetta. 
in  the  Autumn  of  1872.  While  the  so-called  Com- 
mittee of  Thirty  was  discussing  with  the  President 
of  the  llepublic  the  draught  of  a  proposed  Consti- 
tution, an  animated  debate  on  the  proceedings  of 
the  Lyons  Municipality  resulted  in  a  censure  on 
M.  Bakopet,  the  Radical  Mayor  ©f  the  city.  During 
the  month  of  March  the  preamble  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Bill  was,  aft-er  a  powerful  speech  by 
M.  Thiers,  adopted  by  a  large  majority.  By  the 
beginning  of  April  the  President  was  able  to 
announce  that  the  arrangements  for  the  limiidation 
of  the  payment  to  Germany  were  complete,  and 
that  the  evacuation  of  French  territory  would  b« 
finally  completed  on  the  4th  of  September.  Within 
a  few  days  of  that  date,  after  lyi.  Iuiers  had  retired 
from  ofhce,  the  German  Army  of  occupation  was 
withdrawn,  a  year  antl  a  half  before  the  time  at 
which  it  was  orii^inally  stipulated  that  the  payment 
should  bo  completed.  The  Eastern  Departments, 
which  more  immediately  profited  by  the  departure 
of  the  foreign  garrison,  not  unrensonably  paid 
public  honour  to  the  statesman  who  had  accom- 
plished their  liberation,  although  he  was  no  lon^r 
officially  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  aflfairs.  By 
A  curious  complication  the  rupture  of  the  Majority 
with  the  IVesiclent  was  immediately  caused  by  an 
attack  of  the  Extreme  Democrats  on  his  Govern- 
ment. M.  r»E  If^.MrsAT,  one  of  the  Presidents 
most  contidential  colleagues,  became  candidate  for 
a  vacancy  in  the  representation  of  Paris  immediately 
after  he  had  signed,  as  Foreign  Minister,  the  Treaty 
of  Evacuation.  The  Radical  part}'-,  combined  with 
the  lata  adherents  of  the  Commune,  showed  their 
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ffraiitucle  for  the  services  of  the  President  and  his 
Ministtsra  by  returning,  instead  of  M.  de  R^musat, 
M.  Barodet,  who  was  only  redeemed  from  utter 
obscurity  by  his  notorious  complicity  with  the  pro- 
moters of  disorder  during  his  municipal  administra- 
tion of  Lyons.  This  F.uicidal  attack  on  the  States- 
man who  was  best  able  to  promote  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Republic, while  it  frightened  many  recent 
converts  into  recantation,  furnished  the  advocates 
of  Monarchy  with  a  triumphant  demonstration  that 
the  anarchists  were  strong  enough  in  Paris,if  not  in 
France,  to  control  the  policy  of  the  Republican 
Party.  The  speech  of  M.  Gambetta  had  shaken 
the  hold  of  the  President  on  the  Assembly  ;  the 
election  of  M,  Barodet  determined  the  Majority  to 
select  a  President  who  would  make  no  terms  with 
the  advanced  Rejiublicans.  AVhen  the  Assembly 
met  after  a  short  recess  in  May,  M.  Tiiieks  had 
recanstituted  his  Ministry  by  the  removal  of 
M.  de  Goulard  and  M.  Jules'  Simon,  and  by  the 
admission  of  M.  Casimir  Peeier  and  other  Liberals 
who  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Orleanist  Party. 
A  Bill  on  the  organization  of  Public  Powers  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Government,  containing  provisions 
for  the  election  of  a  Senate  to  hold  ofBce  during  ten 
years,  and  for  the  election  of  the  popular  Chamber 
by  separate  arrondisscments  ;  and  it  was  proposed 
that  the  President  of  the  Republic,  who  was  to  bo 
elected  for  five  years,  should  have  power,  jointly 
with  the  Senate,  to  dissolve  the  Assembly.  The 
Due  BE  Broglie,  now  the  leader  of  the  Conserva- 
tive Party,  moved  an  Order  of  the  Day  which  was 
adverse  to  the  Government  ;  and,  after  a  long 
debate,  in  which  M.  Tiiiees  took  part,  the  Amend- 
]nent  was  carried  by  the  narrow  majority  of  14. 
]  Qstead  of  again  entreating  M.  Thiers  to  withdraw 
the  resignation  of  his  office  which  he  immediately 
tendered,  the  victorious  party  invited  Marshal 
MacMahox  to  assume  the  Presidency.    The  change 
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in  the  Government  was  eif acted  in  perfect  tranquillity, 
nor  has  any  resistance   been   since   offered   to  the 
Assembly  or  the  Pkesidext.     The  Due  j>e  Broglib 
became  President  of  the  Council,  and  M.  Magne.  the 
al)lest  financial   administrator  of  the  Empire,  .ioined 
tho  Cabinet  as  Minister  of  Finance.     Notwithstand- 
ing some  startling  excesses   of  authority  on  the  part 
of  the  Minister   of   the  Interior,  the  majority  of  the 
Government  in  the  Assembly  steadily   increased, 
wliile  the  constituencies  took  every  opportunity  oi 
returning   Kepublican   candidates  for  vacant  seats. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  the  designs  of  the  Con- 
servative Party  were   not  confined  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Provisional   Government  of  their   choice, 
and  the  long-existing  difference  between  the  Legiti- 
mists and  the  supporters  of  the  House  of  Orleans 
was    at    last     terminated    by    a    formal     visit    to 
Frohsdorfi*,  at  which  the  Comtc  de  Paris  acknow- 
ledged the  hereditary  right  of  the  Comte  de  Cjiam- 
noRD,   abandoning,   on    behalf  of  himself  and  his 
family,  all  rival  pretensions  to  the  Crown.     The 
Bonapartists,  under   the  guidance  of  M.  Rouher, 
had  assisted  in  the   overthrow  of  M.  Thiers,  and 
had  accepted  a  share  of  Ministerial  offices.     It  was 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  adherents  of  the  Empire 
would  concur  in  the  restoration  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon"  ;  but  the  Royalists  thought  themselves 
strong  enough  to  accomplish  their  design  by  their 
own  unassisted  forces.     The  Legitimate  Pretender 
was,  with  great   difficulty,  induced  to  promise   the 
maintenance ;  of  Liberal  institutions,  and  even  to 
modify  his   strange   persistency  in  substituting   the 
white   flag  of  the  old  Monarchy  for   the   tricolor. 
The  Assembly  would    probably  have    proclaimed 
Hexry  V.  as  King  of  France  if  the   cantlidate   had 
not,  at  the  last  moment,  revived  in  a  strange  letter 
his  incredible  protest  against  the  use  of  the  national 
flag.      In  rhetorical   phrase,    he    asked    what    hia 
glorious  aucestoc  Hsi^iiY  rVo  would  hskYQ  said  to  a, 
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demand  that  he  should  abandon  the  flag  of  Arques 
and  of  Ivry.  It  might  have  .been  answered  that  the 
highly  practical  IMonarch  who  said  that  "  Paris  was 
•well  worth  a  mass  "  would  have  surrendered  hia 
flai^  at  least  as  easily  as  his  religion,  but  there  is  no 
use  in  arguing  with  a  recluse  whose  prejudices 
are  probably  confirmed  by  the  influence  of  his  family 
and  his  petty  Court.  The  supporters  of  Monarchy 
necessarily  withdrew  from  the  cause  of  the 
chivalrous  but  impracticable  Pretender  ;  and  the 
iVlinisters  at  once  proposed  to  the  Assembly  the  ap- 
pointment of  Marshal  MacMahon  as  President  for 
a  term  of  ten  years,  which  was  afterwards  reduced, 
by  way  of  compromise,  to  seven.  The  result  proved 
that  the  Conservatives  had  not  miscalculated  their 
strength  ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  discredit  which 
they  may  have  incurred  by  their  abortive  attempt 
to  restore  the  Monarchy,  a  secession  from  the  Left 
Centre,  which  was  still  influenced  by  fear  of  the 
Extreme  Republicans,  enabled  the  dominant  Party 
to  carry  all  their  proposals  by  great  and  increasing 
majorities.  With  the  legal  power  conferred  by  the 
Assembly,  and  with  the  Army  at  his  back,  the 
President  holds  his  office  securely  until  the  in- 
definite period  of  a  Dissolution.  It  would  be  rash 
to  anticipate  the  result  of  a  general  election  by  uni- 
versal siiff'rage.  The  Extreme  Legitimists  neither 
regard  with  satisfaction  the  prolongation  of  a  pro- 
visional form  of  Government  nor  approve  a  recent 
appointment  of  a  Minister  to  the  Italian  Court.  At 
the  time  when  a  Restoration  seemed  probable,  th€ 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  since  rewarded  by  promotioE 
to  the  rank  of  Cardinal, declared  in  an  inflammator;y 
Pastoral  th.U  it  was  the  imperative  duty  of  France 
to  restorej  by  arms  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pol>E.  Even  the  Comte  de  Chambord  thought  it 
expedient  to  protest  against  the  assumption  that 
his  accession  to  the  Throne  would  involve  the 
country  in  an  unjust  and  unnecessary  war  :  but  the 
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popular  repugnance  to  his  claims  was  incraased  by 
the  suspicion  that  his  policy  abroad  as  well  at  home 
"would  be  subject  to  clerical  influence.  On  one  class 
of  questions  the  Due  de  Broglie  and  his  colleagues 
are  in  advance  of  their  predecessors.  There  is  no 
longer  any  danger  that  the  commercial  system  of 
the  Empire  will  be  abandoned  by  the  Republican 
CJovemment.  The  invincible  prejudice  of  M. 
Thiers  Jagainst  freedom  of  tirade  had  produced  un- 
foreseen comjjlications.  Notwithstanding  the  con- 
siderate deference  of  the  English  Government  to 
the  wishes  of  the  President,  the  modification  of 
Mr.  Coeden's  Treaty  had  not  enabled  France  to  re- 
impose  Protective  duties.  The  Continental  States 
unanimously  declined  to  anticipate  the  term  id 
which  their  Coniinerci-d  Treaties  were  to  expire  ;  and 
since  the  change  of  Government  no  further  attempt 
has  been  made  to  resume  the  obsolete  policy  of  j^ru- 
hibition.  Another  consequence  of  the  removal  of 
M.  Thiers  from  power  was  the  determination  of 
the  Government  to  proceed  with  the  trial  of 
Marshal  Baz.une.  The  late  President,  whatever 
may  have  been  his  personal  judgment  on  the  merits 
of  the  case,  was  convinced  that  minute  inquiry  into 
the  disasters  of  the  war  would  produce  no  public 
advantage  sufficient  to  comi^ensate  for  the  painful 
exposure  of  national  scandals.  The  (lovernment  of 
Marshal  MacMahon  arrived  at  a  different  conclu- 
sion, and  the  inquiry  commenced  in  the  autumn 
before  a  Court-martial  of  general  officers,  under  tho 
presidency  of  the  Due  d'Au.male.  Marshal  Bazaink 
was  charged  not  only  with  military  incapacity  in 
allowing  himself  to  be  blockaded  by  a  nearly  equal 
force  in  Metz  and  in  his  ultimate  capitulation,  but 
also  with  a  treasonable  design  of  making  himself,  by 
the  aid  of  his  army  and  with  the  connivance  of  the 
enemy,  independent  of  the  Government  of  National 
Defence,  which  had  been  universally  acknowledged 
bv  FviiDpe.  The  trial  wn«nr>n<luf+ml  with  a  solemnity 
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worthy  of  the  grave  issues  whioh  it  involved,  and 
the  acuteneas,  the  abundant  knowledge,  and  the 
judicial  impartiality  of  the  President  of  the  Court 
were  universally  admired.  On  the  charge  of  poli- 
tical bad  faith  the  Court  returned  no  direct  verdict  ; 
but  on  the  issue  -vvliether  tlie  Marshal  had  done  all 
that  was  reqxiired  by  duty  and  honour  he  was,  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  found  guilty.  In  accordance  with 
the  clear  prescriptions  of  the  Military  Code,  the 
Court  condemned  the  prisoner  to  degradation  and 
to  death,  but  at  the  same  time  recommended  him 
to  mercy.  The  President  of  the  REruuLio,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  wish  and  expectation, 
commuted  the  punishment  of  deal^h  to  confienment 
for  twenty  years  in  a  fortress,  and  remitted  the 
ceremony  which  according  to  law  accompanies  tlie 
sentence  C'f  degradation.  The  ex-Marshal  had 
enlisted  at  Versailles  as  a  private  forty -three  years 
before  his  career  ended  there  in  this  melancholy 
Ml. 

If  the  unstable  position  of  France  illustrates  the 
evil  results  of  frequent  revolutions,  the  same 
lesson  is  taught  in  still  plainer  language  by  the 
hopeless  anarchy  of  Spain.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  Seiior  Zorrilla,  as  Chief  Minister  of  King 
A^iADEO,  was  supported  by  a  large  Progressist  or 
Radical  majority  in  the  Cortes.  The  smouldering 
rebellion  in  Cuba  formed  the  only  exception  to  the 
apparently  pacific  state  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
Colonial  party  alone  opposed  a  jMinisterial  measure 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Porto  Rico.  Early 
in  February  a  Carlist  insurrection,  which  has  since 
attained  larger  proportions,  broke  out  again,  after 
an  interval  of  Foaie  months,  in  the  Northern  Pro- 
vinces. Immediately  afterwards  King  Amadeo  an- 
nounced liis  intention  of  abdicating  the  Throne  to 
which  he  had  been  invited  by  the  principal  states- 
men of  Spain  and  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Cortes 
only  two  years  before.     It  is  nosaibie  that  he  micht 
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have  succeeded  in  establishing  his  dynasty  but  for 
the  murder  of  Prim  on  the  eve  of  his  arrival  in 
Spain.  During  his  short  reign  he  had  more  than 
once  narrowly  escaped  assassination.  His  earnest 
efforts  to  govern  on  Constitutional  principles  had 
been  baffled  by  factious  partisans  ;  and  among 
Spaniards  of  the  highest  rank  the  King  and  his 
family  were  exposed  to  a  kind  of  social  excom- 
munication. On  the  announcement  of  the  abdica- 
tion, and  of  the  King's  departure  from  the  country, 
which  immediately  followed,  the  Cortes  acceded  to 
the  exulting  demand  of  the  minority  that  a  Eepublic 
should  be  at  once  established.  It  seemed,  in  fact, 
to  have  been  proved  by  a  process  of  exhaustion  that 
it  was  no  longer  possible  to  maintain  Royalty  in 
Spain,and  consequently  the  majoritv  in  the  Legisla- 
ture and  the  nation  unwillingly  submitted  to  a  Re- 
public. The  leaders  of  the  party,  Castelar  and 
JPi  Y  MARGALL,with  FiGUERAS  as  Prime  Minister  in 
the  first  instance,  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  Go- 
vernment some  members  of  the  Progressist  Party  ; 
but  in  a  few  days  a  threatened  riot  in  the  capital 
compelled  the  resignation  of  the  late  supporters  of 
the  Monarchy.  Zorrilla  had  retired  from  Madrid 
ou  the  first  establishment  of  the  Republic  ;  and 
now  Serraxo  thought  it  prudent  to  escape  in 
disguise.  The  Republicans,  when  they  were  in  op- 
position, had  exerted  themselves  to  demoralize  the 
army,  and  when  they  were  in  power  the  soldiers 
naturally  expected  a  relaxation  of  the  bonds  of  dis- 
cipline, while  the  people  refused  to  allow  the  en- 
forcement of  the  conscription.  The  immediate  pre- 
text of  the  King's  abdication  had  been  the  pro- 
motion to  a  high  command  of  a  mutinous  Artillery 
General,  and  the  consequent  retirement  of  the 
officers  of  that  arm  of  the  service.  Immediately 
after  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic  the  Carlist 
rising  spread  and  became  more  formidable,  and  in 
several   tow.ua  the  Intransigente,  or  uncomDromis- 
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ing,  faction,  corresponding  to  the  French  Com- 
munists, loudly  demanded  the  institution  of  the 
Federal  Republic,  to  which  the  Ministers  had  long 
been  pledged.  After  a  futile  attempt  of  the  majority 
of  the  Cortes  to  resist  the  dictation  of  the  mob,  a 
Dissolution  was  followed  by  a  General  Election,  in 
which,  according  to  a  common  Spanish  practice, 
only  the  dominant  faction  took  part.  The  new 
Constituent  Coi-tes  met  in  June,  and  substituted 
Pi  y  JMakgall  as  Chief  IMinister  for  Figueras,  who, 
like  his  predecessors,  at  once  retired  into  obscurity 
and  exile.  Disturbances  and  savage  massacres 
ensued,  not  without  a  suspicion  of  complicity  on 
t)io  part  of  the  Prime  Minister  or  of  some  of  hia 
colleagues.  Alcoy,  Malaga,  and  Seville  were  in 
insunection,  and  a  bold  party  of  adventurers, 
including  Contreras,  a  General  of  the  regular 
army, commenced  in  the  strong  fortress  of  Cartagena 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  rebellions  recorded 
in  history.  Even  Spanish  patience  was  exhausted 
by  the  incapacity  or  treason  of  Pi  y  Margall,  and 
Salmeron,  who  represented  a  more  Conservative 
shade  of  Kepublicanism,  was  elected  in  his  place. 
Seville  and  other  rebellious  towns  were  reduced  to 
obedience  with  little  show  of  resistance,  but  the 
insurgents  of  Cartagena,  having  secured  possession 
of  the  fleet  as  well  as  of  the  fortress,  still  maintained 
their  independence.  Two  of  the  rebel  ironclad 
vessels  were  seized  by  the  Commodore  of  the  Ger- 
man squadron,  who,  on  the  disapproval  of  hia 
interference  by  his  Government,  transferred  them 
to  the  custody  of  the  English  Admiral.  After  some 
liesitation  the  English  Government  restored  the 
captured  ships  to  the  authorities  of  Madrid  ;  but  the 
Spanish  Admiral  has  not  succeeded  in  asserting 
clearly  his  superiority  over  the  insurgents  at  sea. 
After  a  brief  tenure  of  office,  Salmeron  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  eloquent  Castelar.  His  first  and 
wisest  measure  was  the  prorogation  of  the  Cortea 
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and  tbe  assumption  of  dictatorial  power,  ine  con- 
tests with  the  Carlists  has  beei\  continued  with 
evenly-balanced  fortune  ;  and  a  besieging  amiy 
began  some  weeks  ago  a  bombardment  of  Carta- 
gena, of  which  the  results  are  still  uncertain.  An 
untoward  occurrence  in  Cuba  lias  lately  caused  the 
Spanish  (iovernraont  fresh  embarrassment  and 
raortificjition.  The  Yirginius,  a  vessel  using  the 
American  flag,  and  laUcn  with  military  stores  and 
reinforcements  for  the  insurgents  in  Cuba,  was 
captured  between  Cuba  and  Jamaica  by  the  Spanish 
cruiser  Tornado.  Of  the  crow  and  passengers  no 
fewer  than  fifty-seven  were  immediately  put  to 
death  by  the  Governor  of  Santiago  do  Cuba,  with 
scarcely  the  form  of  a  regular  trial.  The  American 
Government  immediately  demanded  the  surrender 
of  the  vessel  and  of  the  survivors,  and  the  Spanish 
Minister  had  no  choice  but  to  comply.  It  has  since 
been  admitted  that  the  use  of  the  Americ^m  flag  by 
the  Virginius  was  unauthorized,  and  the  Prf:.si- 
dent's  demand  for  a fonn»l  salute  to  the  American 
flag  has  consequently  been  witlidrawn.  But  the 
unauthorized  use  of  tlie  American  flag  cannot 
excuse  the  sjivage  mjissacre  of  sailors  and  stewards 
and  engine-men.  A  dramatic  close  t  >  this  curious 
international  episode  has  been  furnished  by  the 
news  which  arrived  yesterday  of  the  Virginius  having 
foundered  at  sea.  In  the  diflicult  business  of  pacify- 
ing and  governing  Spain,  it  is  to  be  mshed  that 
CASTr-LAii  may  succeed.  There  is  no  doubt  of  his 
honesty  ;  and  if  he  has  sometimes  seemed  deficient 
in  wisdom,  the  experience  of  the  past  year  has  pro- 
bably taught  him  more  than  the  democratic  and 
rlietorical  studies  of  his  life.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  Cartagena  rebels  rely  on  the  support  of  the 
Cortes,  which  are  to  re-assemble  on  the  2d  of 
January,  and  that  they  hope  for  impunity,  and  per- 
haps for  reward,  under  the  congenial  administration 
of  Pi  y  Margall.     In  resuming  his  place  as  an 
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Jtalian  Prince  the  lat«  King  of  Spain  IJnds  himself 
once  more  in  the  midst  of  a  community  which 
possesses  political  instincts  and  aptitudes.  A 
change  of  Ministry  at  home  was  caused  during  the 
year  by  diflferences  of  opinion  on  the  details  of 
legislation  respecting  ecclesiastical  property  ;  but 
the  only  serious  cause  of  political  anxiety  is  the 
financial  embarrassment,  which  mainly  arises  from 
the  difficulty  of  raising  taxes  in  the  Southern 
Provinces.  Rattazzi,  who  died  during  the  year, 
had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  Italy, 
and  he  leaves  behind  him  the  reputation  of  an  ab^e 
and  versatile  politician.  A  deeper  feeling  of 
interest  was  produced  throughout  Italy  by  the 
death  of  Manzoni  at  an  advanced  age.  In  the  great 
days  of  Italian  Literatiu-e  Manzoni  would  have  only 
been  regarded  as  a  minor  poet,  and  even  in  his  own 
time  his  facile  elegance  scarcely  competed  with  the 
crabbed  strength  ot  Giusti,  but  in  the  general  abey- 
ance of  literary  activity  his  works  had  been 
esteemed  by  two  or  three  generations  of  readers. 
In  the«choruses  of  hia  A  delchi  and  in  his  ode  on 
the  death  of  Napoleon  he  displayed  a  lyrical 
faculty  worthy  of  Ca:mpbell,  and  his  popular 
romance  is  the  best  foreign  imitation  of  Scott. 

In  the  minor  European  States  few  remarkable 
events  have  occurred.  The  King  of  S^^^CDEN  and 
Norway,  a  Prince  of  restless  ability,  who  failed  to 
meet  opportunities  of  gratifying  liis  ambition,  has 
been  succeeded  by  his  son.  The  King  of  Saxony, 
who  would  even  in  private  life  have  been  eminent 
as  a  man  of  science,  had  acquiesced  in  the  circum- 
rtances  which  reduced  him  i,o  the  condition  of  a 
member  of  the  German  Empire.  On  his  death  his 
f.on  succeeded  him,  with  a  merited  reputation  for 
military  ability,  which  he  had  displayed  in  a  high 
command  during  the  war  with  France.  The 
Turkish  Government  has  been  checked  in  its  ambi- 
tious projects  for  the  entire  conquest  of  Arabia  by 
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the  demand  of  the  English  Government  that  the 
trooi)s  of  the  Governor  of  Yemen  should  be  with- 
drawn from  the  neighbourhood  of  Aden.  ISir 
Bartle  Frere,  sent  on  a  special  mission  for  the 
suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade  on  the  Eastern 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  obtained  with  some  difficulty 
the  Cassent  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  to  a  treaty 
for  the  abolition  of  the  traffic.  A  few  months  ago 
Abd-el-Kader,  once  a  historical  personage,  died  at 
Damascus, where  he  had  lived  since  his  release  from 
a  French  prison  in  dignified  retirement.  No 
chieftain  in  modern  times  has  combined  more  suc- 
cessfully the  character  of  warrior  and  of  prophet. 
At  one  time,  as  leader  of  the  Mussulmans  of 
Northern  Africa,  he  seriously  endangered  the 
French  supremacy  in  Algeria  ;  but  he  lived  in  too 
late  an  age,  ^nd  after  many  gallant  struggles  ho 
Buccumbcd  to  the  civilized  superiority  of  French 
arms  under  Marshal  Bugeaud.  The  Emperoi 
Napoleon  on  his  accession  to  power  liberated  the 
illustrious  prisoner  on  an  honourable  understand- 
ing, afterwards  faithfully  observed,  that  he  should 
not  re-enter  his  native  country.  To  a  generation 
which  had  almost  forgotten  his  exploits  the  news 
of  his  death  produced  an  impression  as  if  some 
distant  epoch  had  been  revived. 


1874. 

A  comparatively  uneventful  year  has  in  England 
only  been  made  remarkable  by  a  reversal  of  the 
position  of  political  parties  and  by  a  conseqneni 
change  of  Ministry.  The  result  has  been  accepted 
by  the  country,  and  even  by  the  defeated  party, 
with  a  cheerful  equanimity,  which  is  the  more  satis- 
factory because  the  transfer  of  power  and  the  cause 
which  immediately  produced  it  were  wholly  unfore- 
seen.   The  enthusiasm  which  attended  the  early 
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exploits  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Administration  had 
subsided,  and  in  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  legis- 
late for  Irish  University  Education  he  had  for  the 
first  time  come  into  collision  with  the  majority  of 
English  and  Scotch  Liberals.  At  the  same  time, 
his  restless  activity  had  alarmed  many  sections  of 
the  community  ;  and  some  of  his  colleagues  had 
given  offence  by  imprudent  declarations,  and,  as  it 
was  alleged,  by  want  of  personal  courtesy.  The 
position  of  the  Government  was  prospectively  in- 
secure ;  but  distant  perils  sometimes  prove  on  a 
nearer  approach  to  be  imaginary  ;  for  the  moment 
no  pressing  difficulty  impended,  and  in  party  divi- 
sions the  Minister  could  still  reckon  on  a  majority 
of  sixty.  Recent  modifications  of  the  Government 
had,  on  the  whole,  tended  to  make  it  stronger.  It 
was  thought  that  Mr.  Lowe  would  display  vigour  at 
the  Home  Office,  while  Mr.  Gladstone's  assump- 
tion of  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
justified  the  general  expectation  of  a  comprehensive 
and  beneficial  scheme  of  finance.  As  no  colleague 
and  no  opponent  could  pretend  to  equal  skill  or 
experience,  it  was  hoped  that  the  professional  con- 
science which  is  fostered  by  special  knowledge 
would  secure  the  preference  of  sound  fiscal  policy 
to  considerations  of  party  interest.  The  expecta- 
tion would  perhaps  have  been  realized  but  for  an. 
unaccountable  impulse  which,  arising  on  a  trivial 
occasion,  suddenly  disturbed  Mr.  Gladstone's  judg- 
ment. A  Glocestershire  Borough,  which  has  before 
and  since  incessantly  oscillated  between  the  two 
contending  parties,  had  recently  added  another 
item  to  the  list  of  Conservative  successes  at  elec- 
tions. Annoyed  by  the  slow  but  regular  decline  of 
his  majority,  and  still  believing  that  he  rntained 
the  confidence  of  the  constituencies,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
a  fortnight  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  Session,  to  the  astonishment  of  his 
friends,  of  his  opponents,  and  of   his  own  Cabinet, 
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announced  the  immediate  dissolution  or  I'arlia- 
ment.  Eight  years  before  he  had  been  accused  by 
liis  party  of  squandering  the  majority  which  Lord 
KussELL  had  inherited  from  Lord  PAL>fERSTON.  He 
noir  deliberately  threw  an  equal  majority  into  tlie 
crucible  of  a  General  Klection,  trusting  that  it 
might  emerge  from  the  process  refined  from  all  ad- 
mixture of  mutinous  independence.  Happening  for 
the  moment  to  have  no  great  measure  or  political 
doctrine  on  which  he  could  appeal  to  the  judgment 
of  the  country,  Mr.  Glajdstoxe  was,  unfortunately, 
tempted  to  submit  to  the  constituencies  a  question 
which  it  was  his  otiiQial  and  constitutional  duty  to 
reserve  for  the  exclusive  consideration  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  An  unprecedented  surplus  of  six 
millions  would  have  enabled  him  either  to  continue 
the  reforms  in  the  tariff  by  which  he  had  formerly 
earned  public  gratitude,  or  to  discharge  the  duty, 
which  ho  had  of  late  years  often  declared  to  be  para- 
mount, of  reducing  the  National  Debt.  In  either 
case  he  must  have  satisfied  the  judgment  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  would  have  been  disposed  to  receive 
Uis  Bugs^estions  with  deference  and  probably  with 
approval.  The  last  purpose  to  which  the  surj^lus 
ought  to  have  been  applied  was  the  purchase  of  a 
majority  for  tlie  Govtrnment  ;  yet  Mr.  Gladstone, 
in  his  address  to  the  electors  of  Green  wicli  which 
tir^t  announced  the  Dissolution,  proposed  not  only 
to  exhaust  the  surplus,  but  to  create  an  unnecessary 
deficit  by  the  abolition  of  the  Income  Tax  and  by  a 
contribution  from  the  national  revenue  in  aid  of 
Local  Rates.  The  equilibrium  was  to  be  restored 
by  an  undefined  "  re-adjustment,"  which  must 
necessarily  have  consisted  in  an  increase  of  taxa- 
tion. The  precedent  of  including  a  Budget  in  an 
election  address  will  assuredly  not  be  repeated. 
But  for  the  defeat  which  ensued,  Mr.  Glai>stone',s 
innovation  might  readily  have  degenerated  into  the 
worst  form  of  Dolitical  corruotion.     It  was  a  mort 
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venial  error  to  startle  ft  community  which  had 
already  indicated  on  many  occasions  its  distrust  of 
a  policy  of  surprises.  There  could  be  no  better 
proof  that  the  Dissolution  had  been  altogether  un- 
expected than  the  embarrassment  with  which  the 
tidings  were  received  by  Mr.  Disraeli.  In  an  un- 
necessarily hasty  answer  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  address, 
thb  leader  of  the  Opposition  accepted  the  linancial 
issue  which  ought  never  to  have  been  raised,  and 
attacked  the  Uovernment  on  a  frivolous  pretext  of 
their  policy  in  abandoning  tlie  sovereignty  of 
Sumatra  to  the  Dutch.  Soon  afterwards  Mr.DiSKAELi 
recognized  his  mistake  in  bidding  against  Mr. 
GliADSTONE  in  the  matter  of  the  Income  Tax,  and 
he  might  previously  have  known  that  the  consti- 
tuencies cared  as  little  as  himself  for  supposed 
diplomatic  miscarriages  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca. 
Any  verbal  indiscretion,  however,  which  ^Ir. 
Disraeli  might  have;  committed  was  readily  con- 
doned by  his  party  in  consideration  of  the  apparent 
sagacity  displayed  in  his  forecast  of  the  results  of 
household  suffrage.  To  the  general  astonishment, 
it  was  found  that  the  undoubted  Conservative  re- 
action among  the  middle  classes  derived  support 
from  a  large  section  of  the  new  electors  ;  and  the 
advocates  of  the  Ballot  discovered  that  they  had 
weakened  other  forms  of  influence  besides  those  of 
rank  and  property.  Time  alone  can  show  whether 
the  success  of  the  Conservative  Party  will  be  per- 
manent, as  it  was  undoubtedly  complete  and  deci- 
sive. The  exclusion  of  some  veteran  members  was 
regetted,  even  by  their  jwlitical  opponents.  Mr. 
Bouverie's  Parliamentary  experience,  his  know- 
ledge, and  his  independence  have  been  missed  in 
the  last  Session,  and  Mr.  Osborne  was  always 
appreciated  in  a  House  not  too  amply  provided 
with  opportunities  of  amusement.  Mr.  Fawcett, 
8o©n  after  his  rejection  by  his  former  constituents 
at  Brighton,  found  a  leat  in  the  populous  borough 
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of  Hackney,  Only  three  weeks  elapsed  from  the 
commencement  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  gratuitous 
experiment  to  the  completion  of  the  political 
suicide  of  his  Government,  and,  ior  the  time,  of  hia 
Party.  If  he  was  himself  the  sole  author  of  the 
actual  catastroplie,  injudicious  colleagues  and  over- 
zoalous  adherents  had  concurred  in  rendering  it 
inevitable.  Mr.  Disraeli  completed  his  Cabinet 
eiirly  in  March,  and  no  change  has  hitherto  been 
made  in  its  composition. 

If  Parliament  had  met  in  the  usual  course,  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  would  have  had  the 
eatisfaction  of  announcing,  shortly  after  the  open- 
ing of  tlie  Session,  tlie  successful  termination  of  the 
Ashanteo  War.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  who  had 
arrived  on  the  Gold  Coast  in  advance  of  his  troops, 
commenced  his  inland  march  in  the  last  days  of 
1873,  and  Captain  Glover  in  the  east,  and  otlier 
orticers  in  the  west,  were  commissioned  to  raise 
native  levies  with  which  they  were  to  effect  a  diver- 
sion as  all  the  separate  forces  converged  on  the 
capital.  The  natives,  with  few  exceptions,  proved 
utterly  wortliless  as  auxiliaries,  and  there  was  great 
difliculty  in  rotiining  the  bearers  and  camp 
followers,  whose  services  were  indispensable  to  the 
army.  The  resistance  oflered  by  the  enemy, 
though  it  was  resolute  and  obstinate,  was  overcome 
without  the  occurrence  of  any  serious  check.  After 
several  skirmishes  the  Aahtrntees  made  a  final  stand 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  ;  and,  after 
defeating  the  enemy.  Sir  Garnet  VVolseley,  on 
the  5th  of  February,  entered  Coomassie  and 
received  the  submission  of  the  King,  who  agreed 
to  appoint  Commissioners  to  conclude  a  treaty. 
After  a  stay  of  three  or  four  days,  Sir  Garnet 
AVolselet  thought  it  prudent  to  begin  his  return 
march,  and  he  halted  at  Adamsi  to  await  the 
Ashantee  agents.  The  King's  fidelity  to  his 
engagements    was    confirmed     by  the    arrival   of 
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Captain  Glover  with  his  contingent  on  the  north 
of  Coomassie,  though  he  had  not  yet  been  able  to 
open  communications  with  the  General-in-Chief. 
Captain  Gloveb  afterwards  marched  through  the 
capital  to  the  coast  without  opposition  :  and  the 
European  troops  were  re-embarked,  in  accordance 
with  the  original  plan,  before  the  commencement 
of  the  unhealthy  season.  Many  valuable  lives  were 
sacriticed,  and  some  of  the  survivors  suffered  from 
disease  ;  but  the  success  of  the  Expedition  justified 
the  confidence  which  had  been  reposed  in  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  in  his  officers  and  men.  By 
the  treaty  which  he  was  compelled  to  sign,  the 
King  renounced  all  claim  of  sovereignty  over  the 
tribes  under  the  English  Protectorate  ;  and  some 
of  his  own  provincial  chiefs  took  the  opportunity  of 
renouncing  their  allegiance.  There  seems  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Ashantee  power  is  broken  by  the 
capture  of  Coomassie,  and  by  its  consequences  ;  and 
some  time  will  elapse  before  the  King  of  Ashantee 
or  any  other  native  potentate  will  be  strong  enough 
to  make  himself  troublesome.  After  some  hesita- 
tion,the  English  Government  resolved  to  retain  the 
settlements  on  the  Coast  as  a  Crown  colony,  and, 
in  view  of  possible  complications,  to  convert  the 
neighbouring  districts  into  a  Protectorate  rather 
tlian  a  Dominion.  That  the  limits  of  control  and 
interference  will  be  exclusively  determined  by  the 
protecting  Power  has  already  been  made  known  to 
the  native  tribes.  By  Lord  Carnarvon's  direc- 
tions, the  English  Government  has  publicly  in- 
formed the  assembled  chiefs  that  no  purchase  or 
sale  of  slaves  will  henceforth  be  permitted,  and 
that,  although  domestic  relations  will  not  be 
violently  disturbed,  the  law  v/ill  take  no  cognizance 
of  the  right  of  a  master  to  the  possession  of  hia 
slave. 

While  the  war  in  Africa  was  in  progress,   and 
after  its  close,  a  still  graver  anxiety  weighed  on  the 
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Eaglish  Government,  and  more  directly  on  the 
Viceroy  of  India.  Tlie  insufficiency  of  the  autumn 
rainfall  had  rendered  inevitable  the  failure  ot  the 
crops  in  portions  of  Benijal  and  Behar,  containing  a 
population  of  many  millions  ;  the  disastrous  resiilts 
of  the  Famine  of  1806  in  Orissa  were  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  all  ;  and  it  was  known  that  in  former 
times  the  range  of  famine  and  its  effects  had  been 
tar  wider.  Both  the  Viceroy  and  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Bengal  were  deeply  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  taking  ample  and  timely  precau- 
tions against  the  impending  calamity  ;  but  it  was 
known  that  they  differed  on  some  points  of  detail, 
and  especially  on  the  question  of  prohibiting  or 
allowing  the  export  of  rice.  Lord  Nokthbrook 
considered  that  even  in  the  actual  crisis  it  was  in- 
expedient to  disturb  the  ordinary  course  of  trade, 
while  Sir  George  Campbell  held  it  to  be  an 
anomaly  that  food  should  be  sent  abroad  when  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  urgently  required  in  the  dis- 
tressed districts.  Both  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and 
liis  successor,  Lord  Salisbury,  approved  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Viceroy  ;  and  there  was  not  at  any 
subsequent  time  a  deficiemcy  of  foott,  although  great 
difficulty  was  encountered  and  vast  expense  in- 
curred in  distributing  tho  Government  stores,  by 
sale,  in  the  form  of  wages,  and  sometimes  as  gifts, 
among  the  distressed  population.  Sir  George 
Campbell,  who  was  charged  with  the  organization 
of  the  system  of  relief,  and  Sir  Richard  Temple, 
who  succeeded  him  when  he  was  unwillingly  com- 
pelled by  illness  to  resign  his  post,  displayed  a 
faculty  of  administration  and  an  indefatigable 
energy  which  are  characteristic  of  the  best  class  of 
Indian  statesmen.  They  had  to  establish  relief 
»vorks  oh  a  great  scale,  to  provide  by  other  mean* 
for  those  classes  which,  according  to  the  customs  of 
the  country,  could  not  be  expected .  to  work,  to 
stimnlat^   tie  liberality  of  the  native  gentry,  who 
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often  responded  satisfactorily  to  their  .ippeaTs,  and 
to  control  the  enormous  expenditure  which  was 
required  for  purchases,  for  conveyance,  and  for  dis- 
tribution. It  was  found  necessary  to  supply  witli 
food,  not  only  the  English  subjects  in  the  distressed 
districts,  but  the  starving:  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces  of  ISTepaul.  The  efforts  of  the 
YicEKov  and  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  were 
vigorously  seconded  by  ofhcers  of  all  ranks,  and, 
while  the  provision  against  famine  has  imposed  a 
heavy  burden  on  the  finances  of  India,  the  mortality 
which  would  have  otherwise  occurred  has  been 
effectually  averted.  It  is  impossible  to  apportion 
the  comparative  operation  of  the  scarcity  and  of 
other  causes  in  producing  disease  and  death,  but 
probably  fewer  persons  died  of  starvation  in  Benj^al 
and  Behar  during  the  continuance  of  the  relief 
system  than  in  an  ordinary  year.  The  costly 
triumph  of  beneficent  administration  has  even 
suggested  to  some  gloomy  theorists  a.  doubt 
whetlier  the  Supreme  Government  confers  an  un- 
mixed advantage  on  India  by  counteracting  the 
natural  checks  on  excessive  population  which 
operated  formerly  in  the  shape  of  famine  and 
slaughter.  Tn  that  great  and  complex  Empire, 
however,  fresh  causes  of  anxiety  are  continually 
arising.  It  is  thought  that  there  are  symptoms  of 
uneasiness  among  the  most  warlike  of  the  Hindoo 
races,  and  that  the  Mahratta  Princes  are  either 
combining  for  defence  against  some  unknown 
danger  or  engaging  in  suspicious  intrigues.  Any 
anxiety  which  may  be  felt  is  probably  founded  only 
on  a  conjectural  interpretation  of  events  which  will 
r.ot  have  failed  to  receive  due  attention  from  the 
Indian  Government.  The  Guicowar  of  Baroda  has 
lately  been  informed  that  he  will  be  deprived  of 
his  authority  unless  the  misgovernment  of  his  State 
is  effectually  corrected.  Since  the  date  of  the  warn- 
ing an  attempt  has  been  made  to  poison  tJiH  Resi- 
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dent,  Colonel  Phayre,  who  officially  communicatecl 
to  the  GuicowAR  the  determination  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Whether  the  crime  has  any  political  signi- 
ficance can  only  be  known  when  its  origin  is  ascer- 
tained. In  a  corrupt  Indian  Court  there  must  be 
many  unscrupulous  persons  who  are  personally 
interested  in  the  continuance  of  existing  abuses. 
In  the  course  of  the  autumn  Scin^diah,  Maharajah 
of  Gwalior,  produced  universal  excitement  by 
informing  the  English  Resident  at  his  Court  that 
Nana  Sahib  had  voluntarily  surrendered  himself 
into  his  custody.  It  was  understood  that  the 
Maharajah  himself  had  identified  the  prisoner, 
and  other  native  witnesses  professed  to  recognize 
his  person.  After  a  faint  attempt  to  extort  a 
pledge  that  the  man's  life  would  be  spared,  the 
alleged  criminal  was  given  over  to  the  English 
authorities,  and  the  result  of  a  secret  inquiry  which 
has  since  been  instituted  is  not  yet  positively 
known.  At  present  it  seems  probable  that  the 
prisoner  has,  for  some  unknown  reason,  practised 
an  imposition.  The  notorious  Rajah  of  Bithoor 
was,  as  the  adopted  son  of  the  late  Peishwa  of  tho 
Malirattas,  a  pretender  to  the  rank  which  was 
formerly  associated  with  supreme  power  in  the  Con- 
federacy. The  Peishwas,  who  were,  like  many  other 
Indian  potentates,  usurping  Ministers,  had  snper- 
Beded  the  authority  of  the  descendants  of  Sevajee. 
Their  sovereignty,  though  it  was  terminated  by  tho 
English  conquest,  may  perhaps  still  be  respected  by 
some  of  tho  descendants  of  their  former  subjects  ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  Scindiah  and  Holkar,  both 
representing  successful  military  adventurers,  may 
regard  with  jealousy  claims  to  a  title  once  higher 
than  their  own.  The  two  great  Mahratta  chiefs 
have  since  held  a  ceremonious  interview  on  their 
common  frontier.  If  they  were  engaged  in  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  Imperiai  Government,  they 
would  probably  not   select  ti:e  most  ostentatious 
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method  of  proclaiming  the  unity  of  their  counsels. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  year  Mr.  Forsyth,  who 
had  been  sent  to  Kash<^ar  for  the  purpose,  con- 
cluded a  commercial  treaty  with  Yakoob  Beg, 
lluler  of  Eastern  Turkestan.  The  only  military 
operation  in  India  has  been  an  Expedition,  now  in 
progress,  against  some  troublesome  hill  tribes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Assam  ;  but  the  afltairs  of 
Afghanistan  once  more  forebode  political  complica- 
tions. The  Ameer  Shere  Ali  having  at  last  with 
ditliculty  persuaded  his  eldest  son,  Yakoob,  to  visit 
Cab\il,  has  treaclierously  put  him  in  prison. 
A  statement  that  the  Indian  Government  had  re- 
commended Yakoob  to  accept  his  father's  safe  con- 
duct has  been  officially  contradicted  ;  but  the  bad 
faith  of  a  Ruler  who  has  received  signal  favours 
f]"om  the  Government  is  in  many  ways  embarrass- 
ing. The  Ameer  pretends  that  Yakoob  was  in- 
triguing with  Persia  for  the  surrender  of  his  strong- 
hold of  Herat,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his 
own  perfidy  was  prompted  by  his  desire  to  secure 
the  succession  for  his  favourite  son,  Abdoola.  There 
is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  Yakoob,  who  is  a 
man  of  spirit  and  ability,  may,  though  released, 
become  disaffected,  not  only,  as  he  has  already 
been,  to  the  Ameer,  but  to  the  protecting  Power. 
In  the  farther  East,  though  nothing  has  occurred 
directly  affecting  European  interests,  a  contest 
seemed  until  lately  to  be  impending  which  might 
perhaps  have  produced  important  results.  The 
Japanese  Government,  some  time  since,  sent  a 
naval  expedition  to  punish  the  savage  inhabitants 
of  Formosa  for  outrages  committed  against  the 
crews  of  shipwrecked  vessels.  When  the  object 
was  accomplished  the  Government  of  Pekin  remon- 
strated against  the  interference  of  Japan  with  a 
Chinese  dependency,  and  a  quarrel  ensued  which 
seemed  likely  to  result  in  war.  The  Japanese 
possess  an  ironclad  Bguadron  which  for  the  present 
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gives  them  Luperiority  at  sea.  The  necessity  ot 
exertion  lias  at  last  overcome  the  resistaace  of 
China  to  at  least  one  European  innovatioiv  Per- 
mission was  given  to  the  local  authorities  to  work 
coal  mines  for  the  service  of  the  fleet,  and  it  may 
be  presumed  that  railways  to  convey  the  coal  to  the 
vessels  will  also  bo  found  indispensable.  In  the 
present  day,  as  in  former  times,  war  and  commerce 
are  among  the  most  conspicuous  instruments  of 
civilization.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  tardy 
acquiescence  in  inevitable  changes  will  outlast  the 
immediate  pressure  of  necessity.  An  immediate 
collision  has  been  avei-ted  by  a  treaty  by  v/hich 
the  Japanese  agi-ee  to  evacuate  Formosa  on  tlie  re- 
ceipt of  a  considerable  sum  from  the  Chinese  Go- 
vernment. 

In  the  absence  of  domestic  excitement  in  Eng- 
land, politicil  observers  havQ  been  at  leisure  to 
watch  the  confused  conflict  of  parties  in  France 
and  the  tedious  Civil  War  in  Spain.  Except  that 
one  year  of  the  Provisional  Septennate  has  already 
elapsed,  the  prospect  of  a  constitutional  settlement 
of  the  French  Government  seems  as  remote  as  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  determination  of 
the  Assembly  to  assert  its  own  supremacy  and  to 
prolong  its  existence  has  been  rewarded  by  the 
admission  of  representatives  of  all  parties,  in- 
cluding Gambetta,  that  it  possesses  constituent 
power.  Unfortunately,  the  attribute  which  is  now 
recognized  remains  absolutely  useless,  because  no 
majority  can  bo  formed  strong  enough  to  undertake 
organic  legislation.  The  Comte  de  Cha:mbord  is 
still  allowed  to  dictate  to  sixty  or  seventy  members 
forming  the  Extreme  Right  a  policy  which,  except 
in  its  negative  operation  as  an  impediment  to 
rational  measures,  is  wholly  impracticable.  The 
Orleanists,  hampered  by  the  submission  of  the 
Comte  DE  Paris  to  the  head  of  his  family,  are  com- 
pelled to  content  themselves  with  administering  the 
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Government  of  Marshal  jVIacMahon.  Under  their 
denomination  of  Right  Centre  they  are  constantly 
negotiating  with  their  former  friends,  now  of  the 
Left  Centre,  who  have  adopted  a  llepubiic  in  the 
belief  that  Constitutional  Monarchy  is  impossible, 
and  the  Orleanists  sometimes  lind  themselves  un- 
avoidably acting  in  concert  with  their  inveterate 
enemies,  the  supporters  of  the  Empire.  The  Left 
Centre  seemed  within  roach  of  success  when,  in 
May,  their  leader,  M.  Casimir  Pekier,  obtained  by 
a  small  majority  the  reference  to  a  Committee  of  a 
motion  for  the  establishment  of  a  Republic  under 
the  Presidency  of  Marshal  MacMahon.  In  the 
same  sitting  the  Due  de  Bisaccia,  then  Ambassador 
in  London,  moved  a  Resolution  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  a  Monarchy  under  Henry  V.  All  ques- 
tions are  at  present  so  commonly  considered 
"  open  "  in  France,  that  the  Duke  seemed  sur- 
prised at  the  consequent  request  that  he  would 
tender  his  resignation.  The  weakness  of  the  Left 
Centre  consists  in  its  relation  to  the  Republican 
Left.  Although  M.  Gambetta  has  shown  much 
discretion  in  avoiding  any  language  which  might 
separate  him  from  M.  Thiers  and  M.  Casimir 
Perier,  the  dread  of  Jacobinism  is  widely  spread 
among  the  French  middle  classes.  The  Extreme 
Republicans  have  acquiesced  for  the  most  part  in 
the  self-denying  policy  of  their  leaders,  but  at  the 
I'ecent  Municipal  Elections  tliey  determined  to 
show  their  strength  by  returning  Councillors  of 
their  own  colour  in  all  the  great  towns  of  Franco. 
They  succeeded  in  proving  that  the  great  majority 
of  thoj  urban  population  was  Republi«ian,  but  not 
that  it  inclined  to  moderate  opinions.  In  con- 
sequence, the  Left  Centre  has  withdrawn  in  some 
degree  from  its  alliance  with  the ,  Left,  and  over- 
tures are  from  day  to  day  on  both  sides  tendered 
and  rejected  by  the  two  divisions  which  form  the 
Centre.     In    the    general    anarchv  of    parties  the 
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Bonapartists  Ivare  come  boldly  forward  as  com- 
petitors with  the  Republicans  for  the  support  of  the 
mass  of  the  i>opulHtiou.  Their  numbers  in  the 
Assembly  are  small,  but  the  functionaries  who 
served  the  Emi)ire  still  hold  many  administrative 
posts  ;  and  it  is  not  forgotten  that  on  tlie  eve  of  the 
war  a  vast  majority  of  the  whole  community  voted 
in  favour  of  >(apoleon  III.  The  principal  leaJers 
of  the  party  took  the  opportunity  of  the  Prince 
1mperj.\jl's  eighteenth  birthday  to  j>ay  Iiim  a  visit 
of  congratulation  at  Chiselhurst,  and  the  yountr 
Prince  replied  to  their  addresses  in  phrases  of  the 
well-known  Imperial  type,  which  were  probably 
X)mpo6ed  by  sonie  experienced  follower  of  his 
father.  From  the  retirement  of  M.  Thiers  to  the 
latest  modification  of  the  Ministry,  one  or  DK>re 
Bonapartists  had  been  included  in  Marshal  Mao- 
iVLvHON'.s  Cabinet  ;  but  the  party  now  threatenij 
open  opposition.  In  Oalvado?,  and  in  some  other 
l>epartments,  Bonapartist  candidates  have  defeated 
their  opponents  at  elections  for  the  Assf^mbly.  with 
the  result  of  reunitinj^  for  the  time  some  of  the  dis- 
cordant Republiciin  soctions.  Prince  JeuomB 
NaK)leok  hus  characteristically  taken  occasion  to 
detach  Idmself  from  the  cau!»e  of  the  pRnsvK 
LmpErial,  in  the  hope,  it  is  supposed,  of  becomin|> 
himself  the  head  of  a  Bonapartist  democracy.  It  is 
not  likely  that  his  efforts  will  cause  any  serious 
embarrassments  to  the  jjenulne  ImperiaJists.  in 
the  m<  nth  >f  May  the  Dae  i>E  Bkoolie,  who  had 
directed  the  policy  of  the  Government  since  the  fail 
of  M.  Thiers,  introduced  a  project  of  a  new  Con- 
stitution, including  the  establishment  of  a  Grand 
Council,  or  Second  Chamber,  which  was  to  be 
invested  with  the  power  of  dissoUing  the  Assembly. 
Having  been  defeated  on  a  question  of  proctdure, 
the  Minister  resigned,  and  the  Assembly  has  nevef 
seriouitly  resumed  the  discussion  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Laws.     iSome  of  the  members  of  the  Due  djc 
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BR<x*?LtE*s  Cabinet  retained  office  under  General  de 
CissEY,  but  two  months  afterwards  M.  Magnb 
resigned  in  consequence  of  an  adverse  vote  on  a 
financial  question,  and  he  was  accompanied  into 
retirement  by  his  Bonapartist  colleague,  M,  de 
FoRTOU.  The  Due  Dbcazes  has  administered 
Foreign  Affairs  both  under  the  Due  de  Broglie 
and  under  General  de  Oissey  with  prudence  and 
success.  A  violent  Ultramontane  journal,  which 
had  published  offensive  Pastorals  addressed  by  two 
Bishops  to  Catholics  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  was 
suspended,  in  deference  to  the  just  remonstrances 
of  the  (German  Government.  The  Foreign' 
^Minister  has  taken  every  suitable  opportunity  of 
expressing  friendly  feelings  to  Italy,  and  he  has 
withdrawn  a  frigate  which  had  smce  the  time  of 
the  French  occupation  been  stationed  at  Civita 
Vecohia,  with  the  professed  object  of  providing  a 
refuge  for  the  Pope.  When  the  German  Govern- 
ment proposed  to  recognize  Marshal  Seicrano's  title, 
France,  in  concert  v/ith  England,  concurred  in  the 
same  policy,  and  the  Due  Decazes  returned  a 
temperate  and  conciliatory  answer  to  the  remon- 
strances of  the  Government  of  Madrid  against  its 
alleged  encouragement  of  the  Carlist  msurrection. 
Marshal  MacMahon,  in  an  Order  of  the  Day  to  the 
Army,  and  in  speeches  made  during  a  tour  in  the 
Western  Provinces,  has  repeatedly  announced  his 
determination  to  maintain,  against  all  opposition, 
the  power  which  he  has  received  from  the  Assembly 
to  the  end  of  the  term  of  seven  years.  With  th^ 
exception  of  the  Legitimists,  and  of  a  small  section 
of  Extreme  Republicans,  all  parties  have  sufficient 
reasons  for  supporting  the  Septennate.  The 
ImperiaUsts  prefer  that  a  popular  vote  should  be 
taken  when  the  Prince  Lmjperial  has  attained  full 
age  ;  the  Orleanists  are  powerless  as  long  as  the 
Comte  DE  Chambord  lives  ;  and  M.  Gambetta  u 
ready  on  behalf  of  the  Republicans  to  support  the 
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authority  of  the  Marshal  on  condition  that  tho 
Republic  is  proclaimed.  The  Extreme  Right  alone 
refuses  to  compromise  even  for  a  day  the  inde- 
feasible claims  of  the  legitimate  King.  The  Comte 
DE  Chambord  might  perhaps  consent  to  delegate  his 
authority  to  a  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Kingdoan, 
but  while  he  lives,  in  his  own  estimation  and  in 
that  of  his  docile  adherents,  there  can  be  no  other 
supreme  chief  of  the  Executive  Government.  It  is 
at  present  impossible  to  calculate  how  long  the 
dead  lock  of  parties  may  last.  All  the  sections  of 
the  Right  and  the  majority  of  the  Centre  are 
opposed  to  a  Dissolution, and  even  tho  Republicans, 
though  a  general  election  would  bring  them  large 
reinforcements,  doubt  whether  they  would  secure  a 
working  majority,  and  fear  a  possible  increase  of 
the  strength  of  the  Bonapartists.  The  moderate 
Republicans  are  perhaps  still  more  afraid  of  the 
preponderance  of  the  extreme  faction,  for  the 
result  of  the  Municipal  Elections  has  revived  the 
alarm  which  was  caused  in  1873  by  the  election  of 
M.  Barodet  for  Paris.  In  the  course  of  the  year 
attention  was  temporarily  diverted  from  current 
political  questions  by  two  curious  and  similar  occur- 
rences. M.  RocHEFORT  escaped  from  his  remote 
place  of  confinement  in  New  Caledonia,  and  ex- 
Marshal  Bazaine  from  the  island  of  St.  Marguerite. 
Neither  event  is  likely  to  have  any  practical  import- 
ance. The  genius  of  lampooning  which  shook  the 
Imperial  fabric  has  no  longer  an  object,  and  the 
sentence  of  the  Court-Martial  scarcely  increased  the 
dislike  and  distrust  which  were  provoked  by  the 
surrender  of  Metz  and  the  capitulation  of  the  last 
of  the  regular  armies  of  France.  Two  veteran 
Nvriters,  one  of  them  also  a  conspicuous  statesman, 
died  within  the  year.  As  a  historian  of  mediaeval 
France,  Michelet  deserved  the  popularity  which 
he  earned  by  his  animated  and  picturesque  narra- 
tive.    In  hia  minor  works  he  gave  eloquent  exprea* 
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Bion  to  the  prejudices  witli  which  he  had  beea 
imbued  in  his  youth.  Fully  believing  in  all  the 
apocryphal  legends  of  the  Revolution,  he  constantly 

E reached  the  doctrines  of  Democratic  equality  at 
ome  and  French  domination  abroad.  With  the 
exception  of  Berangek  and  Thiers  few  writers 
have  done  so  much  to  cultivate  the  national  spirit 
of  restlessness  which  ended  in  the  disasters  of 
Sedan  and  Metzs  and  the  loss  of  Alsace.  M. 
GuizoT  did  more  in  his  youth  for  historical  know- 
ledge, and  during  the  eighteen  years  of  the  Orleans 
Monarchy  he  was  the  most  powerful  of  French 
politicians.  He  had  great  knowledge  of  public 
business,  Parliamentary  eloquence  of  a  high  order, 
a  fixed  dislike  both  of  despotism  and  of  revolution, 
and  a  serene  confidence  in  his  own  virtue,  which 
rendered  him  incapable  of  feeling  a  scruple  or  of 
making  a  recantation.  Although  he  was  the  chief 
author  of  one  crime  which  stands  almost  alone 
among  deeds  of  political  baseness,  and  although  his 
obstinacy  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  fall  of  the 
Monarchy,  M.  Guizot's  Memoirs,  written  in  his 
retirement,  are  penetrated  with  the  conviction  that 
he  never  committed  either  a  blunder  or  a  moral 
error.  Ho  dilates  with  peculiar  complacency  on 
the  intrigue  by  which  he  deliberately  rendered  the 
Queen  of  Spain  miserable  for  life  in  the  hope  of 
securing  the  succession  to  the  children  of  a  French 
Prince.  He  told  tlie  Chamber  of  Deputies  that  the 
Spanish  marriage  was  the  first  great  achievement 
which  France  had  accomplished  alone  since  the 
Revolution  of  1830.  An  austere  Protestant,  M. 
GuizoT  was  a  cordial  supporter  of  the  Temporal 
Power,  and  of  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church  ; 
he  favoured  the  Sonderbund  in  Switzerland,  and  he 
was  hostile  to  the  unity  and  independence  of  Italy. 
It  seemed  that  he  was  anxious  to  redeem  the  un- 
popularity which  he  had  honourably  acciuired  when 
he  followed  Louis  XVIII.  to  Gnent  by  atftcting  to 
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Bhsre  some  cf  the  most  misohievons  delasions  of 
his  conntrymen  ;  bat  it  wili  be  remembered  to  h» 
credit  that  be  took  a  principal  part  in  thwarting  the 
warlike  policy  of  M.  Thiers  in  1840. 

The  condition  of  6pain  during  the  year,  thongh 
neither  Batisfactory  nor  hopeful,  may  p«rha"p» 
justify  sanjffuine  patriots  in  believing  that  the  worst 
IB  over.  The  (rovemment  has  obtained  from  the 
majority  of  European  Powers  the  recognition  which 
wa«  withheld  from  a  sucooBsion  of  Republican  de- 
claimers  ;  bo  disaster  so  great  as  the  revolt  of 
CartJigena  has  recurred  ;  and  the  army,  which  had 
been  almost  destroyed  by  democratic  agitation,  has 
been  reorganized  and  raised  to  a  respectable  force. 
The  credit  of  the  beneficial  change  is  principally 
doe  to  the  resolution  of  General  Pavxa,  who  in  the 
first  days  of  the  year  turned  the  incapable  and 
factious  Gortes  out  of  doors.  After  the  successive 
miscarriages  of  Figueras  and  Sa-LMERon,  Senor 
Castelar  had  rendered  the  conduct  of  public  aSaim 
temporarily  possible  by  suspending  for  six  months 
the  sitting  of  the  Cortes,  and  that  impracticable 
body,  when  it  reassembled,  ou  the  2d  of  Jatuary, 
refused  a  vote  of  confidence  to  Castelak,  who  was 
the  only  possible  Ilepublican  President.  As 
Captain-General  of  Madrid,  General  Pavia  forcibly 
dissolved  the  Cortes,  and  appointed  a  Provisional 
rTOvemment,  of  which  Serkjlno,  Topete,  and 
Saoasta  were  the  principal  members.  Marshal 
Serjiano,  who  had  a  few  months  before  escaped  in 
disguise  from  Madrid,  was  soon  afterwards  raised 
by  his  colleagues  to  the  post  of  Chief  of  the  Execu- 
tive Power.  The  Republic,  though  it  has  never 
l)een  formally  abolished,  remains  in  abeyance,  and 
its  existence  was  not  noticed  by  any  of  the  Powers 
which  have  now  recognized  Serrano's  Government, 
Soon  after  the  fall  of  CasTelar,  the  insurgents  of 
Cartaj^na,  having  lost  all  hope  of  connivance  or 
complicity  from  their  friends  in  the  Cortes,  snr- 
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rendered  to  General  Lopez  Dominouez.  The  whole 
army  has  consequently  been  dispoaabU  for  opera- 
tions tigainst  the  Carlista,  but  no  decisive  succeaa 
has  yet  been  obtained.  In  the  latter  part  of 
February  General  Mobiones  was  defeated  in  an 
attempt  to  penetrate  the  strong  lines  of  Somorrostro 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  blockade  of  Bilbao. 
Serrano,  in  consequence,  left  Madrid  to  assume 
the  chief  command,  and  all  the  available  forces  of 
the  Government  wei-©  despatched  to  the  scene  of 
action.  It  was  not  till  the  end  of  April  that 
Serrano  found  himself  strong  enough  to  attack 
Somorro8t.ro,  while  his  second  in  command,  General 
Concha,  by  a  flank  movement  on  Valmaseda,  com- 
pelled the  blockading  force  to  retreat,  and  entered 
Bilbao.  Having,  with  the  aid  of  bis  Lieutenant, 
accomplished  the  relief  of  Bilbao,  the  Chief  of  the 
Government  returned  to  the  capital,  while  General 
Concha  prosecuted  the  campaign  with  a  vigour 
seldom  displayed  by  Spanish  Generals.  In  the 
latter  part  of  June,  in  an  advance  on  ElsteUa,  where 
the  Carlists  had  established  their  head-quarters, 
Concha  was  killed  in  action,  and  his  troops  were 
defeated  with  heavy  loss.  From  this  time  the  war 
languished  during  the  summer  and  the  early  part 
of  the  autumn.  The  Carlists  occupied  a  portion  of 
Biscay,  Guipuzcoa,  and  Navarre,  and  they  mad© 
frequent  incursions  into  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces without  attaining  any  peiTnanent  reault. 
From  their  positions  in  the  mountains  they  cut  oft' 
communication  with  Pampeluna,  and  after  long 
delay  they  commenced  the  siege  of  Irun  at  the 
beginning  of  November.  Their  procrastination  had 
enabled  the  Government  in  some  degree  to  repair 
its  losses.  General  Laserna,  who  had  succeeded 
to  the  chief  command,  despatched  General  Loma 
by  sea  to  St.  Sebastian,  and,  as  at  Bilbao,  the 
besiegers  abandoned  the  enterprise  which  they  had 
i2ondueted  with,  so  Little  energy.     ^  ibai^  GemuraU 
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had  not  given  credit  to  an  exaggerated  report  of  the 
strenijtli  of  the  relieving  force,  Iiun  must  have  sur- 
rendered before  Loma  could  have  begun  operations. 
Fortunately  for  the  Carlists,  tlieir  opponents  are 
not  less  incapable  than  tlieniselves  of  sustained  and 
vigorous  etiorte.  Instead  of  pressing  the  defeated 
enemy  and  opening  a  way  by  Tolosa  to  the  relief  of 
Pampeluna,  La.serna  gave  the  Carlist  leaders  time 
to  make  tlie  mountain  roads  imijassable.  Early  in 
December,  Marslial  Serkano  once  more  left  Madrid 
to  assume  the  chief  command  of  an  army  which  is 
said  to  number  50,000  men,  in  addition  to  the 
reserves  and  necessary  garrisons.  It  is  naturally 
aupposod  that  tlie  Chief  of  thn  Government  must 
have  reason  to  anticipate  a.  success  which  would 
justify  his  personal  intervention  ;  but  the  natural 
strength  of  the  positions  held  by  the  Carlists  in  the 
mountains  and  the  quality  of  their  best  troops  will 
offer  serious  obstacles  to  a  superior  force.  The 
Government  of  Madrid  derived  an  unexpected 
poHtical  advantage  from  an  incid«nt  which  oceurred 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Concha.  The 
Darlists  captured  and  sliot  a  newspaptn-  correspon- 
dent who  held  the  commission  of  Captain  in  the 
Gurman  Army,  and  there  was  some  reason  to 
believe  that  their  ferocity  was  stimulated  by  his 
character  as  a  foreigner  and  a  Protustant.  Prince 
Bismarck  afterwards  told  the  German  Parliament 
that  ho  would  by  choice  have  adopted  stringent 
measures  of  retaliation  ;  but  ultimately  he  decided, 
as  a  reproof  to  tlie  Carlists,  to  accord  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Madrid  the  recognition  which  had  been 
withheld  since  the  establishment  of  the  Republic. 
After  some  negotiation,  England,  France,  Austria, 
Italy,  and  the  minor  Powers  agi-eed  to  a  measure 
which  was  btrictly  accordant,  with  modern  inter- 
national policy.  The  whole  of  Spain,  with  the 
exception  of  the  districts  occupied  by  the  Carlists, 
had  acknowledged  the  Governmuut  of  Madrid,  and 
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it  is  not  the  business  of  foreigners  to  interfere  in 
domestic  questions.  It  was  remarked  that  the 
German  and  Austrian  Ministers  were  personally- 
accredited  to  Marshal  Serrano  ;  while  England  and 
France,  more  consistently  and  more  courteously, 
reco;^nized  his  Government  as  it  may  be  ad- 
ministered either  by  himself  or  by  his  successors. 
Russia  alone  holds  aloof,  either  through  distaste  for 
Revolutionary  Governments,  or,  perhaps,  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  that  an  independent  policy  is 
not  incompatible  with  a  German  alliance.  It  is 
understood  that  the  three  Imperial  Courts  are 
agreed  as  to  Eastern  aflairs,  and  as  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  maintaining  peace  on  the  Continent  ; 
yet  Russia  declined  to  follow  Prince  Bismarck  in 
his  Spanish  policy,  and  the  Emperor  Alexander 
has  lately  taken  occasion  to  pay  a  marked  compli- 
ment to  the  Chief  of  the  French  Government. 

The  conflict  between  the  State  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Germany  has  continued  with 
unabated  acrimony.  An  election  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  gave  the  Government  a  majority  of  100 
in  the  German  Parliament,  but  the  Catholic  party 
gained  60 .  seats.  A  measure  for  still  further 
increasing  the  national  force  by  fixing  the  peace 
establishment  at  400,000  men,  was  opposed  by  the 
Catholics  and  Extreme  Liberals  ;  and  the  Chan- 
cellor has  on  more  than  one  occasion  been  dissatis- 
fied with  the  unsteadiness  of  his  Ministerial 
majority.  The  new  Ecclesiastical  Laws  have  been 
enforced  with  rigour.  Bishops  have  been  fined  and 
imprisoned  for  contumacy,  and  Priests  have  some- 
times been  arrested  in  their  churches,  but  there  haa 
hitherto  been  no  general  display  of  irritation  among 
the  Catholic  laity.  An  obscure  fanatic,  however, 
made  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  Prince  Bismarck, 
and  excused  his  crime  by  asserting  that  he  belonged 
to  the  party  which  is  known  in  Parliament  as  the 
Catholic  Centre,    In  an  angry  debate  the  Chan* 
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oftUot  committ^  the  mistake  of  quoting  the 
a«sa«sin*8  declaration  in  proi^f  of  the  complicity 
of  the  Catholics  in,  ^th*  plot.  Although  Prince 
BiffMABCK's  popularity  is  unimpaired,  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  his  position  is  not  absolutely 
secure.  Universal  surprise  was  excited  by  the 
arrest  and  prosecution  of  Harry,  Count  von  Arnim, 
lately  German  Ambassador  at  Paris.  The  Count, 
who  was  charged  with  embezzling  official  documents 
oi  various  kinds,  has  been  a^xjuitt^d  by  the  Court 
of  First  Inertance  of  the  graver  offence,  but  he  has 
been  found  guilty  of  a  breach  of  a  statutory  pro- 
hibition against  the  removal  of  documents.  In  the 
course  of  the  proceedings,  the  publication  of  a  por- 
tion of  Prince  Bismarck's  correspondence  on  French 
afl^irs  proved  to  be  more  interesting  than  the  litiga- 
tion iteelf.  In  1871  the  Ambassador  had  been  re- 
proved for  his  encouragement  of  the  French  Legiti- 
mists, and  for  his  objection  to  an  approximation 
between  Franco  and  Italy.  With  more  dispas- 
sionate sagacity  Prince  Bismarck  had  foreseen  that 
a  rupture  between  France  and  Italy  would  involve 
Germany  in  war  ;  and  ho  explained  to  Count  Arjhm 
that,  while  a  French  Republic  would  seek  in  vain 
for  allies,  Austria  would  welcome  the  restoration  of 
Monarchy  in  France,  and  even  Russia  might  per- 
haps intercede  on  behalf  of  a  French  King  for  a  re- 
mission of  some  portion  of  the  Indemnity.  The 
bitter  tone  of  the  correspondence  derived  signifi- 
cance from  the  fact  that  Count  Arnxm  nevertheless 
retained  his  post  for  three  years  longer.  Accord- 
ing to  Prussian  and  GeriTian  practice,  an  Ambas- 
sador acknowledges  a  divided  allegiance,  receiving 
instructions  from  the  Foreign  Minister,  but  holding 
office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Sovereign.  It  seems 
certain  that  Prince  Bismarck  had  not  been  able  to 
obtAiQ  the  Emperor's  consent  to  the  dismissal  of 
an  Ambassador  who  might  be  considered  hfs  own 
rival.     When  Germans  boast,  not  without  plausible 
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ground! )  of  the  perfect  organization  of  their  Civil 
Service,  they  may  be  fairly  reminded,  notwith- 
standing a  recent  semi-official  defence  of  their 
diplomatic  statf,  that  in  its  hi^rhest  ranks  thew 
•eema  to  be  a  faulty  system  of  discipline.  An 
English  Ambassador  who  disobeyed  orders  might 
not  be  prosecuted  three  years  afterwards  in  a 
Criminal  Court,  but  he  would  be  summarily  re- 
called. All  parties  in  France  have,  as  might  b© 
expected,  used  Prince  Blsmakck's  candid  expres- 
sions of  opinion  as  a  text  for  reciprocal  attacks  and 
recriminations.  The  Royalists  remark  that  their 
success  would  have  been  unwelcome  to  the  Grermaa 
Mnister  in  1871,  and  the  Republicans  reply  that 
the  voluntary  publication  of  his  despatches  in  1874 
proves  that  his  opinions  are  now  reversed.  There 
is,  happily,  no  reason  to  apprehend  at  present  any 
serious  European  complications.  Russia  and 
Germany  have  concurred  with  Austria  in  urging 
the  Porte  to  coaceda  to  the  Roumanian  (Jovem- 
ment  the  right  of  concluding  Commercial  Conven- 
tioiAj?,  and,  as  England  and  France  have  lately  re- 
commended compliance  with  the  demand,  Turkey 
■will  probably  make  the  concession.  While  the 
bonds  between  Constantinople  and  the  European 
dependencies  are  in  process  of  gradual  relaxation, 
Egypt  advances  in  prosperity  and  power.  The 
troops  of  the  Khedivb  under  Colonel  GtOBjdok  hay© 
annexed  the  territory  of  Darf ur,  which  is  said  to 
contain  a  population  of  five  millions,  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  railway  from  the  former  Egyptian 
frontier  to  Khartooni  is  to  be  soon  commenced- 
Tho  extension  of  a  comparatively  civilized  dominion 
over  .a  borbaious  and  misgoverned  region  may  pro- 
bably be  advantageous. 

The  uneventful  diplomatic  year  has  been  varied 
by  the  assemblage  of  a  Conference  at  Brussels,  on 
the  invitation  of  the  Emperor  of  Rcssia,  to  discuaa 
proposals  for  the  mitigation  of  the  evils  of  war. 
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At  a  time  wnen  nearly  every  Continental  Govern- 
ment is  engaged  in  schemes  for  arming  and  drilling 
its  whole  male  population  the  contingency  of  war  ia 
only  too  probable.  The  Russian  overture  was 
probably  sugtjested  by  genuine  motives  of 
liumanity  ;  but  it  would  have  been  unwise  to  over- 
look the  probability  that  great  military  Powers 
might  be  inliuencod  by  a  prejudice  in  favour  of 
regular  armies.  With  the  full  concurrence  of  Eng- 
lish public  opinion  Lord  Derby  only  consented  to 
take  part  in  the  Conference  under  reserves  which 
wore  almost  equivalent  to  a  refusal.  In  the  first 
place  ho  stipulated  that  the  Conference  should 
whftlly  abstain  from  dealing  with  maritime  warfare  ; 
and  he  gave  notice  that  the  English  Government 
would  )iot  consent  to  any  change  in  International 
Law.  A  military  delegate  was  sent  to  Brussels 
without  the  credentials  of  a  plenipotentiary,  under 
orders  to  take  the  instructions  of  his  Government 
on  every  important  question.  Baron  Jomixi,  the 
Kussian  plenipotentiary,  who  presided  over  the 
Conference,  and  General  Voigts- Riietz,  who  repre- 
sented the  Geraian  Government,  proposed  a  largo 
extension  of  the  powers  of  invadiilg  armies,  and  a 
C()rresix>nding  restriction  of  the  right  of  popular 
defence.  The  delegates  of  the  Netherlands,  of 
Belgium,  and  of  Switzerland  naturally  protested 
against  the  creation  of  increased  facilities  for  tem- 
toriai  con<]uest,  and  Sir  Alfred  Horsford,  the 
English  delegate,  in  pursuance  of  his  instructions, 
reserved  all  disputed  points  for  the  consideration 
of  his  (Government.  The  Conference  led  to  no 
serious  result,  but  the  importaaco  which  is  attached 
by  the  Russian  Government  to  its  proposals  is . 
sliown  by  an  invitation  to  attend  a  second  Con- 
ference at  St.  Petersburg.  Neither  England  nor 
the  minor  States  will  change  the  policy  which  they 
announced  at  Brussels,  but  it  is  thought  probable 
that  the  three  Imperial   Courts  may  agree  on  the 
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Adoption  of  rules  of  war  which  will  bo  binding  on 

themselves. 

While  the  only  exception  to  the  peaceable  state  of 
Europe  has  been  furnished  by  the  Civil  War  in 
Spain,  the  Spanish  portion  of  the  American  Con- 
tinent has  not  been  more  than  ordinarily  disturbed. 
The  rebellion  in  Cuba  neither  advances  nor  recedes. 
The  insurgents  have  not  yet  established  either  an 
army  or  a  Government,  nor  have  they  obtained 
possession  of  any  considerable  town.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Captain-General  is  unable  to  extend  hia 
authority  over  the  interior  of  the  island,  and  the 
drain  for  reinforcements  of  the  Colonial  Army 
forms  a  serious  addition  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
Mother  Country.  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  his  recent  Message,  refers,  as  usual,  to 
the  hopelessness  of  the  restoration  of  Spanish 
authority,  but  the  original  report,  which  attributed 
to  him  the  use  of  strangely  threatening  language, 
has  been  refuted  by  the  text  of  the  Message,  and 
there  is  no  immediate  reason  to  apprehend 
American  interference.  The  Republic  of  Guatemala 
has  made  atonement  by  apology  and  compensation 
for  an  outrage;  on  an  English  Vice-Consul.  The 
Government  of  Cliili  still  delays  satisfaction  for  a 
similar  oti'ence.  There  is  a  Civil  War  in  Venezuela, 
and  one  of  the  same  character  has  been  disturbing 
Peru.  An  insurrection  against  a  new  President  of 
the  Argentine  Confederation  has  been  terminated 
by  the  easy  defeat  and  submission  of  the  leader, 
General  Mitre.  In  the  United  States  an  election 
for  Congress  has  disclosed  a  reaction  against  the 
Kepublican  party  which  bears  a  superficial  resem- 
blance to  the  defeat  of  the  Liberals  in  Ensjland. 
The  causes  of  the  political  change  are  both  complex 
and  intelligible.  The  Republicans  have  administered 
public  ailairs  without  an  interval  since  the  acces- 
sion of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  18G1.  The  success  of  their 
policy  durins  the  war  conhi-med  their  power,  and. 
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as  usual,  iecurity  led  to  presumption  and  abuse. 
The  Federal  Government  and  the  majority  of  Con* 
jsrress  countenanced  the  proceedings  of  unprincipled 
Northern  adventurei-s  who,  by  means  of  the  fran- 
chise recently  conferred  on  the  negroes,  obtained 
control  of  the  Government  in  many  of  the  Southern 
States.  In  Louisiana  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
recognized  the  Republican  Grovernment  which  had 
been  fraudulently  elected,  and  by  order  of  the 
President  the  Federal  troops  enforced  his  deci- 
sion. Many  of  the  Republican  leaders  in  Congress 
exposed  themselves  to  well-founded  charges  of 
personal  corruption,  and  the  majority  pro- 
voked popular  indignation  by  voting  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  President  an  increase  of 
salary,  with  arrears  from  the  date  of  the  last  elec- 
tion. Ml'.  SuMNEK,  always  a  busy  and  intolerant 
philanthropist,  introduced  into  the  Senate  a  Civil 
Rights  Bill  which  purported  to  confer  on  the 
negroes  civil  equality  in  schools,  in  the  right  to  the 
use  of  public  conveyances,  and  in  all  social  relations 
which  could  be  reached  by  law.  After  his  death, 
which  occurred  early  in  the  year,  his  friends  paid 
an  injudicious  compliment  to  his  memory  by  forcing 
the  Civil  Rights  Bill  through  the  Senate,  but  it 
failed  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  House.  It  was 
known  that  the  President  was  prepared  to  inter- 
pose his  veto,  nor  could  any  measure  be  more  dk- 
tasteful  to  the  community  at  large.  Another  cause 
of  dissatisfaction  was  a  suggestion,  supposed  to 
proceed  from  the  President  himself,  that,  in  viola- 
tion of  uniform  custom,  he  should  be  re  elected  for 
a  third  term  of  office.  Washington  hixd  declined  a 
third  term,  and  no  such  proposal  had  been  made 
in  favour  of  any  of  his  successors.  General  Grant's 
military  services  are  probably  not  so  fresh  in  general 
recollection  as  at  the  close  of  the  war  ;  and  if  he 
has  not  conspicuously  failed  in  civil  office,  he  has 
gained  neither  in  popularity  nor  in  reputation.  Soma 
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members  of  his  family  have  b«en  implicated  in  the 
numerous  corrupt  transactions  of  the  last  few  years, 
and  the  Presii)E>*t  himself  has  not  shown  a 
scrupulous  regard  to  the  characters  of  his  official 
nominees  or  of  his  private  associates.  In  the  out- 
goini:^  Congress,  which  survives  till  March,  the  Re- 
publicans have  a  majority  of  a  hundred.  The 
recently  elected  Congress  will  meet  in  December 
with  a  Democratic  majority  of  fifty.  The  party 
which  unexpectedly  succeeds  to  power  is  hampered 
by  no  political  pledges,  and  it  will  satisfy  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  constituencies  if  it  avoids  t'le 
errors  and  obliq^uities  to  wliich  the  Republicans  owe 
their  defeat.  Some  surprise  was  caused  by  the 
omission  in  the  President's  recent  Message  to  Con- 

fress  of  any  reference  to  a  Reciprocity  Treaty 
etween  the  United  States  and  Canada  which  had 
been  negotiated  between  jMr.  Fisu  and  the  English 
Minister,  who  was  assisted  by  a  Canadiaji  colleague. 
The  former  treaty  was  denounced  by  the  United 
States  Government  immediately  after  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  prevail- 
ing irritation,  and  in  great  measure  through  the 
influence  of  domestic  monopolists.  Aithough  tlie 
progress  of  commerce  and  navigation  in  Canada  has 
since  been  extraordinarily  rapid,  additional  freedom 
of  intercourse  would  be  advantageous  to  both 
countries.  The  United  States  Congress  would, 
perhaps,  not  be  unwilling  to  reduce  the  duties  on 
Canadian  produce,  if  security  were  provided  against 
the  influx  of  English  goods.  If  the  Canadians,  on 
the  other  part,  consented  to  admit  imports  from 
the  United  States  at  low  rates  of  duties,  it  would 
be  difhcult  to  withhold  corresponding  facilities  from 
English  trade.  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Carnarvon 
lately  assiured  a  deputation  that  the  Royal  assent 
should  not  be  given  to  any  Canadian  Bill  by  which 
differential  duties  might  be  imposed  on  English 
produce.    Their   declaration  may,  perhaps,    have 
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disinclined  the  United  States  Government  to  pro- 
ceed further  with  the  project  of  the  treaty. 

Almost  the  only  political  occurrence  in  England 
since  the  close  of  the  Session  has  been  the  comple- 
tion of  tlie  anticipated  annexation  of  the  Fiji 
Islands.  When  Lord  CAENAnvoN  announced  that 
Sir  Hercules  rvor.ixsoN,  Governor  of  NeAv  South 
Wales,  had  been  authorised  to  maVe  the  necessary 
inquiries  and,  at  his  discretion,  to  accept  the 
cession,  there  could  be  little  doubt  of  the  result. 
The  Commissioner  had  only  to  ascertain  that  those 
who  professed  to  represent  the  islanders  consented 
to  withdraw  the  restrictions  which  they  had  at- 
tempted to  impose  and  to  make  an  unconditional 
surrender  of  all  sovereign  rights.  The  islands  will 
be  administered  by  a  Governor  with  ample  powers 
as  a  Crown  Colony,  and  in  time  the  hopes  of  the 
promoters  of  the  annexation  will,  doubtless,  bo 
justified.  For  the  present,  the  new  acquisition  haa 
been  chiefly  useful  in  providing  Mr.  Disraeli  with 
the  materials  of  an  eloquent  statement  that  the  pre- 
sent Government  had  already  extended  the  area  of 
the  Colonial  Empire. 

At  home  trade  throughout  the  year  has  been 
dull,  although  there  has  been  no  extreme  com- 
mercial depression.  According  to  the  latest  retumg 
the  exports  have  increased  in  quantity,  though  not 
in  money  value,  since  prices  have,  in  almost  every 
case  declined.  The  iron  trade,  which  had  during 
two  or  three  previous  years  been  extraordinarily 
active,  had  become  unremunerative  through  its  own 
operation  in  raising  the  price  of  coal.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  year  ironmasters  and  workers  in 
iron  have  been  compelled  to  contract  their  opcra- 
tinns,  and  a  large  reduction  has  been  made  in  the 
rate  of  wages.  The  price  of  coal  also  is  largelj^ 
reduced,  though  it  is  still  much  higher  than  before 
the  recent  rise.  The  large  capital  which  has  been 
expended  within  a  year  or  two  on  new  oits  can 
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scarcely  as  yet  have  increased  the  supply.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  high  price  of  coal  and  iron,  and  of 
a  large  increase  both  in  the  rate  of  wages  and  in  the 
number  of  persons  employed,  railway  dividends 
have  been  unusually  low,  and  although  the  effect  of 
the  fall  in  prices  will  be  felt  in  the  accounts  of  the 
current  half-year,  tlie  market  value  of  railway  stocks 
is  for  the  present  greatly  depreciated.  The  varia- 
tions in  the  rate  of  discount  have  extended  over  a 
smaller  range  than  in  1873.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year  the  rate  was  4h  ;  in  the  summer  and  early 
autumn  it  gradually  fell  to  2i,  and  it  has  since 
risen  to  the  present  rate  of  6  per  cent.  There  was, 
for  the  first  time  in  three  or  four  years,  a  good 
wheat  harvest, and  farmers  are  tolerably  prosperous. 
Some  anxiety  has  been  caused  by  a  strike  and 
lock-out  of  agricultural  labourers  in  Suffolk,  which 
lasted  for  three  or  four  months.  The  movement 
was  caused  not  so  much  by  local  dissatisfaction  as 
by  the  instigation  of  the  managers  of  the  Union, 
who  had  simultaneously  instituted  a  similar  opera- 
tion on  a  smaller  scale  in  Lincolnshire.  The  first 
commencement  of  the  struggle  was  a  strike  on 
some  large  farms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bury  St. 
Edmunds  ;  and  the  farmers  instantly  accepted  the 
challenge  by  imposing  on  their  men  as  a  condition 
of  employment  immediate  withdrawal  from  the 
Union.  The  contest  was  conducted  on  both  sides 
with  unusual  pertinacity,  and,  on  th«  whole,  with 
creditable  fairness  and  good  humour.  There  are 
few  instances  of  a  prolonged  cessation  of  labour 
during  which  so  few  outrages  were  committed. 
The  result  proved  that  the  Union  workmen  had 
overrated  their  own  strength  and  the  urgency  of 
their  employers'  necessities.  On  every  farm  there 
is  a  superfluous  employment  of  labour,  which  can 
be  suspended  at  discretion  ;  the  farmers  and  their 
sons  exerted  themselves  to  do  some  part  of  the 
Tfork  of  the  farm,  and  it  was  found  possible  to 
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Btipply  to  some  extent  the  places  of  the  labourers  on 
Btrike  by  substitutes  who,  if  less  efficient  than  tho 
regular  hands,  were  still  not  wholly  useless.  The 
labourers  persevered  till  the  harvest,  but  when 
they  found  that  the  farmers  were  getting  in  the 
corn  without  their  aid  they  were  advised,  even  by 
the  Council  of  the  Union,  to  submit  to  superior 
force.  As  in  all  such  cases,  the  strike  and  its 
results  only  amounted  to  a  costly  experiment,  by 
wliich  both  parties  ascertained  the  proportion  of  the 
supply  of  laboiu-  to  the  demand.  It  has  at  the 
same  time  been  proved  that,  among  employers  of 
labour,  fanners  are  not  the  most  timid  or  most 
pliable.  When  a  vacancy  soon  afterwards  occtirred 
in  the  reprosente-tion  of  the  neighbouring  county  of 
Cambridge,  the  tenant  farmers  almost  unanimously 
chose  Mr.  KODWELLas  their  Tnember,in  consequence 
of  the  active  part  which  he  had  taken  as  Chairman 
of  the  Associated  Farmers  of  the  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
district. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  occupied  his  leisure  and 
relieved  the  duiness  of  the  Recess  by  the  pu!>lica- 
tion  of  two  pamphlets,  which  could  scarcely  have 
b'^en  expected  to  proceed  from  an  ox-Primo 
JVIinister  and  Leader  of  Opposition.  Aji  apology 
fiir  moderate  Ritualism  would,  perhaps,  onl}-  have 
interested  reader  of  historical  or  ecclesiastical 
tastes  but  for  a  statement  tliat  converts  to 
Catholicism  since  the  date  of  the  Vatican  Council 
forfeited  their  civil  freedom  and  compromised  their 
Allegiance.  The  Irish  and  Roman  Catholic  news- 
papers expressed  strong  resentment  at  an  imputa- 
tion which  was,  independently  of  its  justice,  poli- 
tically indiscreet.  The  provocation  and  the  reply 
would  probably  soon  have  lieen  forgotten,  if  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  not  thought  fit  to  vindicate  his 
accuracy  by  a  second  pamphlet,in  which  he  earnestly 
invited  Roman  Catholics  to  proclaim  their  loyalty 
by  repudiating  the  infallibility  of  the   Pope.     If 
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multitudinous  circulation  can  justify  authorship, 
Mr.  Gladstone  may  boast  of  a  literary  triumph. 
It  is  said  that  hia  pamphlet  has  been  sold  in  larger 
numbers  than  the  most  popular  novel,  and  zealous 
Nonconformist  ministers  have  congratulated  him 
on  statements  and  arguments  which  are  scarcely 
those  of  a  thoroughgoing  Protestant.  The  differ- 
ences between  the  '*  Romish  "  and  the  Reformed 
Churches  have  not  been  perceptibly  aggravated  by 
the  decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council,  but  Mr.  Glad- 
si'ONE  has  persuaded  himself  that  the  spiritual 
liberty  of  moderate  Roman  Catholics  has  been  com- 
promised by  the  elevation  of  the  theory  of  mfalli- 
bility  into  an  obligatory  dogma.  His  generous 
championship  of  the  rights  of  a  communion  which 
is  not  his  own  lias  been  gratefully  acknowledged  by 
three  or  four  Roman  Catholics  of  rank  and  character. 
Lord  A.CTON,  well  known  as  a  favourite  pupil  of  Dr. 
DoLLiNGER,  in  discussing  Mr.  Gladstone's  proposi- 
tions with  profuse  learning,  has  proved  that  no 
possible  extravagance  of  Papal  pretensions  is  with- 
out ample  precedent  On  the  other  hand,  Arch- 
bishop Manninq  and  Monsignor  Capel  have  under- 
taken, with  more  or  less  success,  to  answer  3VIr. 
Gladstone,  who  has  effected  his  object  in  showing 
that  Catholics,  like  Protestants,  are  not  absolutely 
unanimous.  Whether  it  was  the  task  of  a  states- 
man to  demonstrate  that  some  millions  of  the 
Queen's  subjects  must  be  either  illogical  or  dis- 
loyal may  be  pardonably  doubted.  A  possible  and 
probable  Minister  shows  a  highly  unselfish  indiffer- 
ence to  his  own  interest  by  doing  his  best  to  dis- 
solve the  alliance  of  his  party  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  members. 

The  politic^U  and  literary  Obituary  of  the  year  is, 
happily,  scanty.  Two  members  of  a  sect  or  party 
of  forty  years  ago,  which  has  lately  been  recalled  to 
recollection  by  contemporary  memoirs,  have  died 
within  a  few  days.    Lord  Romully,  a  disciple  of  the 
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elder  Mill,  was  a  painstaking  lawyer,  and,  as 
Attorney- General,  he  framed  and  carried  the  im- 
portant Bill  which  still  regulates  the  sale  of 
Encumbered  Landed  Estates  in  Ireland.  During 
his  judicial  career  of  more  than  twenty  years  as 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  Lord  Romilly  was  indefatigably 
laborious,  and  he  was  rapid — some  critics  considered 
too  rapid — in  his  decisions.  In  his  private  life 
Lord  RonLLY  worthily  sustained  the  character 
which  he  inherited  ;  and  he  was  a  highly  cultivated 
and  agreeable  member  of  society.  Mr.  Charles 
Austin,  who  accomplished  nothing  except  the  ac- 
cumulation of  a  large  fortune  by  his  professional 
ability, was,  nevertheless,  perhaps  the  most  brilliant 
and  one  of  the   ablest   men  of  his  time.     If  he  had 

Preferred  ambition  to  profit,  hu  might  probably 
ave  been  Lord  Chancellor  or  Prime  Minister,  or 
he  might  at  will  have  achieved  a  literary  reputa- 
tion. His  forensic  powers  have  never  been  sur- 
passed, and  the  few  survivors  who  sliared  his  society 
in  his  earlier  years  always  describe  him  as  the 
acutest  and  wittiest  of  men.  M.  Van  de  Weyer, 
though  a  foreigner  by  birth  and  in  his  diplomatic 
character,  had,  by  long  residence  and  social  habits, 
come  to  bo  regarded  almost  as  an  Englishman. 
Having  in  his  youth  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
Belgian  Revolution  of  1830,  he  found  easy  access 
to  diplomatic  employment,  for  which  he  possessed 
remarkable  aptitude.  Having  soon  acquired  the 
confidence  of  King  Leopold,  he  was  for  many  years 
both  the  official  representative  in  England  of  the 
Belgian  Government  and  the  confidential  medium 
of  much  of  the  friendly  intercourse  between  the 
English  and  Belgian  Courts.  As  his  children  were 
from  family  reasons  brought  up  as  English  subjects, 
be  identified  himself  with  the  interests  of  his 
adopted  country  while  he  was  at  the  same  time  an 
uncompromising  Belgian  patriot.  He  was  an 
assiduous  book  collector  and  an  omnivorous  reader, 
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and  his  memory  on  literary  and  bibliographical 
matters  was  rarely  at  fault.  In  his  later  years  he 
sometimes  amused  himself  by  indicating  the  shelf 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Brussels  on  which  some 
rare  work  might  be  found,  if  it  had  not  been  moved 
since  he  was  the  young  librarian  of  the  collection. 
The  death  of  the  famous  traveller,  Dr.  Livingstone, 
though  it  occurred  some  months  before,  was  only 
known  in  England  in  the  present  year.  Originally 
visiting  Africa  as  a  Presbyterian  missionary,  he 
soon  obeyed  the  bent  of  his  natural  genius  by 
devoting  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  geographical 
discoveries.  The  hardsliips  and  dangers  of  his  long 
career,  and  the  additions  which  he  made  to  his 
special  branch  of  knowledge,  are  generally  known, 
for  scarcely  any  great  traveller  has  been  so  fully 
appreciated  in  his  lifetime.  Four  or  five  years  ago 
a  report  of  his  death  was  almost  universally  believed, 
tliough  his  veteran  friend  and  patron,  Sir  Roderick 
MuKCHisON,  steadily  refused  to  accept  the  story  as 
true.  It  was  not  till  after  the  death  of  tiie  gallant 
old  President  that  Dr.  Livingstone  was  found,  far 
in  the  interior,  by  an  adventurous  American.  He 
was  still  bent  on  complotmg  the  task  of  discovering 
the  sources  of  the  ^  ilo  and  examining  the  neigh- 
bouring districts,  when  he  at  last  succumbed  to 
fatigue  and  disease.  His  remains  were  brought  to 
the  coast  by  faitliful  native  attendants,  and  lie  has 
since  been  fitly  honoured  with  a  funeral  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

An  event  which  may  perhaps  deserve  notice  oc- 
curred in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  The  Lord 
Chief  Justice  began  his  summing  up  on  the  IGDth 
day  of  the  Tichborne  trial  ;  and  the  trial  ended  in 
the  conviction  of  Arthur  Orton  on  two  assign- 
ments of  perjury  on  the  188th  day.  The  civil 
action  in  which  the  perjury  had  been  committed 
had  a  year  before  occupied  tlie  attention  of  the  late 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  for  several 
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months.  Both  trials  had  excited  unprecedented 
interest ;  and  there  had  been  considerable  diffjrence 
of  opinion,  even  among  intelligent  persona,  until 
Sir  John  Coleriixje,  in  his  elabocato  speech  for 
the  defendants  in  the  action  of  ejwtment,  con- 
clusively exposed  the  gigantic  fraud  which  bad  been 
attempted.  From  that  time  the  only  believers  in 
the  claim  of  Orton"  were,  with  some  curious  excep- 
tions,to  be  found  among  the  uneducated  multitude, 
which  demanded  with  an  exrjlicable  confusion  of 
thought  that  justice  should  be  done  to  one  of  the 
commonalty  who  by  the  very  assumption  was 
admitted  to  be  an  impostor.  The  main  interest  of 
the  whole  litigation  was  derived  from  the  light 
which  was  thrown  on  the  intirmity  of  human 
mumorv'  and  human  judgment,  and  from  the  curious 
apecfcicle  of  an  imposture  which  seemed  to  acquire 
plausibility  as  it  grew.  The  criminsd  himself  only 
learned  his  lesson  by  degrt-es,  displaying  smguUr 
cunning  in  extnicting  information  from  thosD  who 
believed  themselves  to  b«  testing  the  genuineness 
of  his  pretensions.  Similar  frauds  have  more  than 
once  been  attempted,  but  none  have  collapsed  so 
slowly.  As  in  the  parallel  case  of  popular  supersti- 
tions, echoes  of  the  fading  delusion  are  still  from 
time  to  time  obscurely  heard  among  the  populace* 


1875. 

The  year  1875  will  be  remembered,  not  by  any 
striking  event,  but  as  the  date  of  some  dbfinite 
stages  in  the  liiatory  of  political  change.  A  year 
ago  Spain  was  nominally  a  Republic,  wliile  Franc© 
hesitated  to  describe  existing  institutions  by  their 
proper  titles.  The  Eastern  Question  still  slept,  with 
the  unanimous  and  auxioaa  connivance  of  Europe, 
and  the  English  Government  was  exerting  its  in- 
fluence at  Constantinople    to  defend    shipownerg 
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and  freighters  aqjainst  the  increased  demands  of 
the  Suez  Canal  Company.  Both  France  and  Spain 
have  since  advanced  nearer  to  the  unknown  con- 
sequencos  of  a  long  period  of  transition  ;  and  the 
Great  Powers  are  unwiUinglv  discussing  the 
methods  by  which  a  Turkisli  catastrophe  may  be 
once  more  averted  or  postponed.  In  the  domestic 
pohtica  of  England  there  is  little  change  to  record, 
except  that  the  Government,  being  one  j'^ear  older, 
has,  partly  by  the  mere  lapse  of  time,  and  also  by 
some  administrative  miscarriages,  nibbed  off  some 
of  the  gloss  of  its  popularity.  Tho  Parliamentary 
Session  bad,  on  the  whole,  left  a  balance  of  credit 
to  the  account  of  the  Ministers,  and  it  had  de- 
finitely confirmed  their  tenure  of  office  by  proving 
that  they  had,  for  the  present,  no  formidable  com- 
bination to  fear.  Lord  Hartlngton,  whose  ap- 
pointment to  the  post  of  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
is  now  universally  approved,  has  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  in  the  couise  of  the  Recess,  wai-ned  his 
followers  that  they  cannot  expect  a  speedy  return 
to  power.  In  the  meantime  he  prudently  teaches 
them,  by  precept  and  example,  the  expediency  of 
exercising  a  critical  vigilance  which  has  not  been 
deprived  of  fitting  opportunities. 

Much  uneasiness  and  some  irritation  have  been 
created  by  a  series  of  accidents  in  tho  Navy.  One  costly 
ironclad  man-of-war  has  been  sunk  by  another ;  and 
there  have  since  been  two  more  accidents,  which 
might  have  been  followed  by  serious  consequences. 
The  decision  of  aCourt- Martial  on  the  loss  of  the  Van- 
guard was  partially  reversed  by  the  Admiralty;  and 
the  otticial  inquiries  into  other  untoward  events  have, 
consequently,  not  commanded  popular  confidence. 
The  same  Department  was  unlucky  in  issuing  an 
ill-advised  document,  for  which  the  Foreign  Ottice 
was,  perhaps,  really  responsible.  Local  disputes 
and  embarrassments  had  arisen  in  some  foreign 
ports,  where  the  presence  of  English  sliips  of  war 
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offered  temptations  of  escape  to  slaves.  The  boat- 
men at  Rio  Janeiro  and  the  pearl  fishers  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Ked  Sea  are  for  tlie  most  part  slaves  ; 
and  endless  quarrels  might  arise  if  they  were 
allowed  to  claim  their  liberty  as  often  as  their 
occupation  took  them  on  board  an  English  cruiser. 
It  was  probably  expedient  to  furnish  naval  officers 
with  instructions  of  which  the  purport  would  have 
been  determined  by  the  exercise  of  common  sense, 
without  need  of  profound  researches  into  public 
law.  There  was  no  occasion  for  publicity,  nor  is  it 
easy  to  comprehend  the  motives  which  induced 
gome  indiscreet  functionary  of  the  Admiralty  or  the 
Foreign  Office  to  provoke  a  storm  of  indignation 
by  the  issue  of  an  elaborate  Circular  on  Fuj^itive 
Slaves.  Propositions  which  were  said  to  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  highest  professional  authorities 
might,  perhaps,  seem  to  oHicial  laymen  to  be  legal, 
but  tlie  weakest  political  instinct  ought  to  have 
anticipated  the  gratuitous  unpopularity  of  the 
doctrines  whicli  were  promulgated.  Commanders 
of  the  Queen's  ships  were  directed  not  only  to 
refuse  an  asylum  to  slaves  in  foreign  waters,  but  to 
surrender,  on  their  return  to  port,  fugitives  who 
might  have  come  on  board  on  the  high  seas.  The 
Circular  was  instantly  denounced  on  independent 
grounds  by  two  classes  of  objectors,  who  might, 
jointly  or  separatel}',  be  considered  to  include  the 
whole  community.  It  was  apparently  implied  in 
tke  Circular  that  an  English  man-of-war  was  subject 
to  foreign  jurisdiction  ;  and  the  national  antipathy 
to  slavery  was  flagrantly  disregarded.  In  disclaim- 
ing the  right  of  protecting  a  guest,  or  in  volun- 
tarily consigning  him  to  slavery,  the  authors  of 
tho  Circular  were  equally  guilty  of  a  culpable 
blunder.  The  withdrawal  of  the  Circular  by  the 
Government  was  at  the  same  time  a  reparation 
of  the  error  and  an  admission  that  it  had  been 
commi<-+-©d  with  unaccountable  levity.     The  Opposi- 
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tion  will  not  fail,  when  Parliament  meets,  to  exact 
a  strict  account  of  the  transaction,  which  those 
concerned  may  find  it  difficult  to  render.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  Government,  the  anger  which  was  felt 
in  the  country  has  long  since  snbsided,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  leaniniato  a  dead  agitation.  A  few  isolated 
mistakes  have  little  ettoct  on  the  confidence  which  is 
still  reposed  in  many  of  the  present  Miiiistors. 

Mr.  Hakdy  has  redeemed  the  pledges  which 
he  gave  in  Parliament  by  the  issue  of  strin- 
gent regulations  to  prevent  the  apprehended  re- 
vival of  purchase  under  colour  of  the  Act  for 
facilitating  exchanges.  He  has  also,  with  the  aid 
of  his  military  advisers,  adopted  a  plan  for  defence 
against  invasion,  which  is,  perhaps,  too  ambitiously 
dttscribed  as  a  scheme  for  the  organization  of  the 
Army.  Eight  Army  Corps,  of  which  one  will  con- 
sist wholly  of  regular  troops,  will  on  paper  form  a 
force  of  288,000  men.  Tnree  Divisions  in  each 
Corps  are  respectively  divided  into  two  Brigades. 
Of 30,000  men  in  each  Army  Corps,  23,000  are  to  be 
Infantry.  Pro\^sion  is  to  be  made  tor  a  small  army 
of  40,000  men  available  for  fi^reign  service.  The 
remainder  are  assigned  to  certain  districts  and 
posts  which  have  been  carefully  selected  for  the 
purpose  of  national  defence.  In  the  remote 
contingency  of  a  threatened  invasion,  the  knowledge 
that  the  heads  of  the  Army  are  prepM-ed  to  take 
the  necessary  measures  would  tend  to  prevent  mis- 
chievous panics.  That  it  is  impossible  for  an  army 
which  depends  on  voluntary  recruiting  to  compete 
in  numbers  with  the  vast  establishments  of  Conti- 
nental Powers  is  no  newdiscoveiy  to  friends  or  rivals. 

Lord  Carnarvon's  administration  of  the  Colo- 
nial Office  gives  general  satisfaction,  though  one 
of  his  projects  has  been  temporarily  defeated, 
or,  perhaps,  it  may  rather  b«  said,  suspended. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  year  he  proposed,  in  a 
despatch  addiessed  to  the  Governor  of  the  Cape^ 
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that  a  Conference  should  be  held  of  Delegates  from 
Natal,  West  (TriquaJand,  and  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Pro\'inces  of  the  Cape,  and  that  the  Dutch 
Free  States  should  also  be  invited  to  take  part  in 
the  proceedings.  The  most  urgent  matter  for  con- 
sideration was  the  adoption  of  some  common  policy 
towards  the  natives  of  the  interior.  Jn  Isatal, 
where  the  Caffres  outnumber  the  European  in- 
habitants in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one,  an  alleged 
attempt  at  insurrection  had  recently  been  punished 
with  undue  severity.  It  seemed  a  natural  pre- 
caution against  the  risk  of  a  native  war  tliat  all  the 
EniiUsh  and  Dutch  communities  should  agi-ee  on 
their  relations  with  the  natives  in  peace,  and  that 
they  should  provide  a  common  defence  in  time  of 
war.  To  meet  the  special  case  of  Natal,  Loiti 
Carnarvon  appointed  Sir  Garnbt  Wolseley  as 
t^mpoi-ary  Governor,  with  insti'uctions  to  remodel 
the  Pi-o\incial  Constitution  by  giving  a  preponder- 
ance in  the  Council  to  the  nominees  of  the  Crown. 
The  people  of  Natal  had  the  j<ood  sense  to  accept 
the  pi-oposed  airangement  ;  and  they  would  have 
otfered  no  objection  to  the  j^lan  of  a  Couferei»ce 
even  if  the  Government  of  a  Crown  Colony  had  not 
itself  been  competent  to  form  a  decision.  Lord 
Carnaiivon  proposed  to  leave  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Delegates  the  question  whether  they  would  con- 
sider the  possibility  and  expediency  of  a  South 
African  Federation.  His  own  judgment,  that  union 
would  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  several 
Colonies  and  Republics,  was  j^lainly  intimated.  Aa 
the  scheme  has  since  been  in  a  measure  with- 
drawn, the  formal  answer  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
?ub]ics  to  the  invitation  has  not  been  received, 
n  the  case  of  the  Orange  Fi-ee  State  a  preli' 
minary  objection  would  probably  ht^ve  been  taken 
to  the  recognition  of  West  Griqualand  with  iti 
present  limits.  A  part  of  the  ten-itory  is  claimed 
bj  the  Free  State,  and  an  arbitration  on  the  dispute 


is  pending.  The  reception  of  the  dearpatch  at  the 
Cape  caused  surprise  and  disappointment.  The 
Ministers  of  the  Ck^iony  laid  the  despatch  before  the 
Assembly,  with  an  adverse  Minute  of  their  own  ap- 
pended to  it,  and  the  Chief  Minister,  Mr.  MoLiTas-o, 
m  his  spoech  attacked  Lord  Carnarvon's  policy 
with  extreme  asperity.  One  objection  urged  was 
the  recommendation  of  certain  persons,  of  whom 
Mr.  MoLTENO  himself  was  one,  for  the  office  of 
Delegate.  Tlie  JMinisters  all  complained,  not  with- 
out a  show  of  reason,  that  the  separate  representa- 
tion of  the  Eastern  and  Woatern  Provinces  was  in- 
consistent with  the  unity  of  the  Colony.  Less 
stress  was  laid  in  argument  on  substantial  reasons, 
which  may  nevertheless  have  determined  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  proposal.  The  Cape  is  strong  enough  to 
protect  itself  against  iiative  incursions,  ancf  the 
Colonies  may,  perhaps,  have  wished  that  the  defence 
of  its  weaker  neighbours  should  devolve  on  the 
Imperial  Government  rather  than  on  themselves. 
The  policy  and  conduct  of  Mr.  Molteno  and  his 
colleagues  were  strongly  censured  by  their  op- 
ponents, and  there  has  been  no  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  by  a  general  election  whether  the 
Ministers  were  supported  by  a  preponderance  of 
public  opinion.  After  a  prorogation,  the  Legisla- 
ture was  again  convoked  late  in  the  autumn,  and  it 
was  expected  that  if  the  Ministers  again  obtained  a 
majority  the  Governor  would  resort  to  a  Dissolu- 
tion. In  the  meantime  Mr.  Froude,  who  had  been 
pronsionally  designated  by  Lord  Carnarvon  as  hia 
own  representative  at  the  proposed  Conference, 
undertook  a  political  tour,  m  which  he  defended 
the  policy  of  his  chief  against  the  objections  of  the 
Colonial  Ministry.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  have 
won  over  j^roselytes  to  the  scheme  of  federation, 
but  the  agitation  furnished  Mr.  Molteno  with  a 
new  and  well-founded  ground  of  remonstrance. 
Mr,  Feoude's  semi-official        »mbiguoua  position 
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could  alone  excuse  an  interference  in  the  affairs  of  a 
Belf-governing  Colony,  which  would  have  been  an 
encroachment  on  the  part  of  an  acknowledged  agent 
of  the  Imperial  Government.  When  responsible 
government  lias  once  been  conceded  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  knows  onl}'  the  Govern- 
ment who  represents  tlie  Crown  and  the  Ministers 
who  must  be  presumed  to  possess  the  confidence  of 
the  Legislature  and  tlie  constituency.  If  Mr. 
Frotde's  reasoning  had  amounted  to  demonstra- 
tion of  the  error  of  the  Colonial  Ministers,  it  would 
not  the  less  have  been  an  anomalous  criticism,  if 
he  had  been  authorized  to  speak  on  behalf  of  Lord 
Carnarvon.  The  Legislative  Council  approved,  by 
a  decided  majority,  the  proposed  Conference.  In 
the  Assembly  Mr.  Molteno  moved  a  resolution 
which  amounted  to  a  vote  of  censure  on  Lord 
Carnarvon.  But  while  the  debate  was  still  pro- 
ceeding, the  Governor  received  instructions  to  with- 
draw the  scheme,  and  the  Cape  Government  accepted 
an  Amendment  which  committed  the  Colony  to 
nothing.  It  is  not  to  be  regretted  that  a  conflict  was 
avoided.  The  attachment  of  modern  English  colonists 
to  the  mother  country  is  a  sentiment  as  delicate  and 
irritable  as  it  is  genuine.  Persistence  would  have 
placed  the  Imperial  Government  in  a  position  of 
antagonism  to  a  part,  and  perhaps  to  the  majority, 
of  the  community.  The  interests  which  Lord 
Carnarvon  had  desired  to  promote  were  those  of 
the  colonists  themselves,  and  if  his  judgment  of  the 
expediency  of  common  action  is  sound  it  will  pro- 
bably be  sooner  or  later  voluntarily  adopted.  It 
was,  as  Lord  Carnarvon  himself  remarked,  doubt- 
ful whether  a  scheme  of  settlement  in  New  Guinea, 
and  a  strange  project  of  convei'ting  the  Sahara  into 
an  inland  sea,  properly  belonged  to  his  Department. 
lie  nevertheless  took  the  opportunity  of  warning 
the  New  Guinea  projectors  that  they  would  receive 
from  the  English  Government  neither  protection 
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nor  fnturo  recognition  of  any  pretended  rights  or 
titles  if  a  regular  settlement  should  hereafter  be 
made  on  the  island.  One  recent  and  doubtful  addi- 
tion to  the  Colonial  system  has  caused  serious  trouble. 
The  petty  States  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  have 
for  some  years  had  dealings  with  the  English 
settlements  at  Singapore  and  Penawg,  and  the 
Chinese  immigrants,  who  have  passed  in  great 
numbers  from  the  islands  to  the  mainland,  have 
established  various  relations  of  friendship  and 
enmity  with  the  native  population.  The  Malay 
chiefs  were  sometimes  at  war  with  one  another,  and 
sometimes  they  had  quarrels  with  the  Chinese,  and 
in  some  places  the  Chinese  were  sufficiently 
numerous  and  strong  to  have  little  civil  wars  of 
their  own.  One  result  of  the  petty  warfare  was  the 
prevalence  of  piracy,  which  it  became  the  business 
of  the  English  ships  on  the  station  to  control  or 
suppress.  The  Colonial  Office  consistently  directed 
its  subordinates  to  keep  aloof  from  the  complica- 
tions of  the  Malay  States  ;  but  at  last  Sir  Andrew- 
Clarke,  the  Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements, 
thought  it  necessary  in  some  cases  to  adopt  the 
Indian  policy  of  maintaining  peace  and  order  by  the 
appointment  of  English  Residents  at  the  native 
Courts.  The  results  of  a  disputed  succession  induced 
his  successor,  Sir  William  Jervois,  to  accept  a  sur- 
render of  sovereignty  from  the  Sultan  or  Pretender 
of  Perak  ;  aad  Mr.  Birch,  the  Secretary,  an  officer 
of  character  and  experience,  proceeded  to  give 
notice  of  the  change.  Some  of  the  Government 
placards  were  torn  down  ;  INIr.  Birch  himself  was 
attacked  and  murdered  ;  and  a  small  force  was 
repelled  in  an  attack  on  a  stockade.  Reinforce- 
ments were  immediately  despatched  from  England 
and  from  India,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that 
the  rising,  instead  of  extending  over  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  will  be  confined  to  tlie  district  where  it 
began.    Troublesome  experience  proves  that  it  is 
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as  difficult  in  the  British  as  in  the  Roman  Empire  to 
keep  every  door  and  moket  in  the  Temple  of  JA^'us 
pormanentlj'-  closed. 

A.  more  serious  etmggle  in  the  far  East  has 
happily  been  averted  or  postponed.  Early  in  the 
ytsar  the  unfriendly  disposition  of  the  King  of 
BrRMAH  caused  the  Indian  Governmentto  stren^hen 
its  forces  in  the  British  Province,  and  the  Viceroy 
despatched  a  special  Mission  to  Mandalay.  An 
En<;li8h  cxpe<lition  had  shortlj'-  before  been  com- 
polled  to  return  from  the  adjacent  Chinese  district, 
after  the  murder  of  one  of  its  members,  Mr. 
MAR4iiARV.  A  Chinese  officer  of  high  rank,  who 
was  believed  to  have  been  the  principal  author  of 
the  outrage,  had  been  lately  received  with  unusual 
honours  at  Mandalay.  The  Envoy,  Sir  D.  Forsyth, 
was  instructed  to  demand  explanations,  and  to 
obtain  a  recognition  of  the  independence  of  somo 
border  tribes  which  had  placed  themselves  under 
British  protection.  The  King  of  Bdrmah's  formal 
explanations  of  his  reception  of  the  Chineso 
dignitary  were  necessarily  accepted,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  borderers  was  settled  without  difficulty. 
Various  acts  of  interference  with  trade  in  Wolation 
of  former  Treaties  were  disavowed,  but  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  King  still  remained  doubtful.  Burraah 
would  not,  in  case  of  war,  be  a  formidable  enemy, 
but  it  was  evident  that  the  Court  was  waiting  to 
ascertain  the  policy  of  Pokin.  It  is  still  uncertain 
whether  the  murder  of  Mr.  IVIaroary  and  the 
repulse  of  the  Mission  were  due  to  provincial 
•jealousy  or  were  the  result  of  Imperial  orders. 
The  eventual  decision  of  the  King  of  Burmah 
depended  on  the  negotiations  which  were  pending 
with  the  Government  of  China.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  the  young  Emperor  of  China  had 
Buddenly  died,  and  the  succession  passed  to  a  child, 
while  tlie  Government  was  nominally  or  really  ad- 
ministered by  the  two  Empresses,  his  mother  and 
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grandmother.  One  result  of  Court  intrigues,  which 
are  still  imperfectly  understood,  was  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  influence  of  Prince  KuNo,  who  has  for 
many  years  principally  directed  the  affairs  of  the 
Empire.  Little  disposition  was  shown  to  afford 
redress  for  the  Margary  outrage,  and  the  mer- 
cantile community  of  Shanghai  complained  even 
more  than  ordinarily  of  infringements  of  the 
Treaties.  Mr.  Wade,  the  English  Minister,  insisted 
both  on  an  official  investigation  of  the  murder,  and 
on  the  publication  in  the  Fekln  Oazette  of  the  text 
of  the  Foreign  Treaties.  The  Chinese  Government 
lias  always  evaded  an  obligation  which  would  have 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  uuiss  of  the  people 
the  equal  rights  which  had  under  pressure  been 
long  since  conceded  to  foreigners.  The  negotiations 
lasted  for  several  months  ;  and  when  the  Euijlish 
Minister  at  last  presented  an  ultim-atum,  with  the 
alternative  of  a  declaration  of  war,  the  resolution  of 
the  Chinese  Government  was  «till  doubtful.  It  was 
known  that  largo  stores  of  arma  and  munitions  had 
been  imported  from  Europe,  and  it  was  said  that 
the  military  Mandarins  thought  that  their  troops 
were  competent  to  meet  Europeans  in  the  field. 
At  the  last  moment  the  Imperial  Government 
prudently  submitted  both  to  the  official  publica- 
tion of  documents  and  to  the  inquiry  into  the 
murder.  Two  members  of  the  English  Legation 
take  |:>art  in  the  investigation  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that 
peace  is  for  the  present  secured.  The  subsidiary 
dispute  with  Bnrmah  was  easily  settled  as  soon  a-s 
the  Court  of  Pekin  determined  to  give  way.  With 
the  exception  of  the  petty  Malay  War,  England  is 
at  peace  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  troublesome  complications  which  from 
time  to  time  beset  the  Indian  Empire  was  aggravated 
by  a  mistaken  experiment.  The  Guikwar  of  Baroda, 
a  tyrannical  vohiptuary  of  the  worst  Orientid  type, 
was,  early  in  the  year,  warned  by  tiie  Suprem« 
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Govemmeut  that  in  default  of  amendment  within 
limited  term  he  would  be  removed  from  his  throne. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  Guikwar  was  arrested  on 
a  cliar^o  of  attempting  to  poison  the  Resident, 
Colonel  Phayre,  and  tho  Viceroy  resolved  that  a 
public  inquiry  into  his  conduct  should  be  held 
before  a  mixed  tribunal.  Three  natives  of  tho 
highest  rank,  of  whom  Scindiah,  Maharajah  of 
Gwalior,  was  one,  were  associated  with  the  same 
number  of  English  political  and  judiciid  officers. 
Although  the  prcceedmg  was  not  a  trial,  but  a  mere 
inquiry  by  a  Commission  for  the,  information  of  the 
Supreme  Government,  it  was  conducted  according 
to  tliQ  English  method,  and  the  Guikwar  was 
defended  by  an  eminent  En<,dish  advocate,  who 
cross-examined  tiie  witnesses  with  imlimited  latitude 
and  practised  ability.  Tho  consequence  was  that 
the  native  members  of  tho  Court  expressed  doubts 
of  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  which  seem  not  to  have 
been  shared  by  their  English  colleagues.  The 
responsibility  of  a  practical  decision  devolved 
on  the  Viceroy  in  Council,  acting  under  in- 
Btr\ictions  from  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
decision  was  taken  to  depose  the  Guikwar 
as  a  political  measure,  and  not  as  an  execution  of  a 
judicial  sentence.  A.  child  who  has  been  placed  on 
the  vacant  throne  will  be  educated  under  the 
influence  of  one  of  tlie  ablest  of  native  statesmen, 
who,  in  the  meantime,  admiuisters  his  dominion 
under  English  supervision.  A  common  subject  of 
interest  was  furnished  to  Englishmen  a:  1  to  natives 
by  the  announcement  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had 
resolved  to  visit  India.  His  determination,  wliich 
had  been  generally  approved  at  home,  was  received 
in  India  with  entJiusiasm.  After  a  passing  visit  to 
Athens,  and  an  interview  at  which  lie  invested  the  son 
of  tho  Khedive  of  Egypt  with  the  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Order  of  tho  Star  of  India,  the  Prixce  landed 
at  Bombay  early  in  November.    The  welcome  which 
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he  has  thus  far  received  has  been  splendid,  and  it 
seems  to  have  b%-n  sincere.  The  Kativo  Princes 
and  Chiefs  app«ar  to  have  been  gratified  by  the 
Prince's  demeanour  ;  and  though  he  will  not  have 
seen  the  countri  in  its  ordinary  condition,  he  will 
have  acquired  much  valuable  information.  The 
arrangements  for  the  Prince's  journey  have,  un- 
luckily, been  deranged  by  the  prevalence  of  cholera 
m  some  districts  ;  but  he  will  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  visiting  all  the  great  Provinces.  The  eq  uani- 
mity  of  Indian  politicians  has  not  been  more  than 
ordinarily  disturbed  by  the  progress  of  Russian 
dominion  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains..  The 
tributary  Kingdom  of  Khokand  has  given  them  much 
trouble,  and  the  annexation  of  a  part  of  its  territory 
has  not  yet  restored  tranquillity.  In  the  course  of 
the  iSummer  the  reigning  Prince,  Khudoyar  Khan, 
who  seems  to  have  been  contented  with  the  position 
of  a  dependent  of  Russia,  was  dethroned  by  a 
unanimous  rising  of  his  discontented  subjects. 
General  Kaufmann  was  not  unwilling  to  recog- 
nize his  son,  whom  the  insurgents  had  placed 
on  the  Throne  ;  but  as  the  movement  had  really 
been  direct«d  against  Russia,  it  became  necessary 
to  resort  to  force.  The  Khokand  troops,  under 
their  new  ruler,  were  repulsed  in  an  attack  or 
Tashkend,  and,  if  the  official  reports  may  be 
trusted,  they  were  utterly  unable  to  offer  any 
resistance  to  the  Russians.  Khokand  has  since 
been  conquered  and  dismembered,  but  the  inhabit- 
ants are  again  in  arms,  and  they  have  obtained  the 
aid  of  neighbouring  tribes  which  had  not  previously? 
come  into  contact  with  the  Russians.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  discipline  and  organization  will 
prevail  ;  but  for  the  present  the  Russians  appear  to 
bo  engaged  in  !a  troublesome  and  costly  enter- 
prise. It  will  be  difficult  to  reduce  the  fanatical 
Mahomedans  of  Central  Asia  t«  vvilluifi  and 
permanent  submission. 

X 
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The  p©a<:e  of  Europe  has  not  b<;oTi  dfotnrbed. 
The  alliance  of  the  three  great  military  Empires 
has  been  aSirmed  and  reaffirmed  with  a  pertinacity 
which  might  provoke  suspicion  if  they  were  not  aU 
obviously  interested  in  avoiding  collision  among 
themselves.  In  the  course  of  the  Spring  some  un- 
easiness was  caused  by  a  demand  on  the  part  of 
Germany  that  the  Belgian  Government  should 
modify  its  criminal  legislation,  so  as  to  render  penal 
plots  against  the  lives  of  foreign  statesmen.  The 
Belgian  Government  complied,  in  substance,  with 
a  demand  which  was  not  unreasonable  ;  nor  would 
the  correspondence  have  attracted  attention  but 
for  rumours  of  war  which  were  at  the  same  time 
sedulously  propagated  by  accredited  German 
journals.  A  military  party  at  Berlin  affected 
alarm  at  a  French  law  which  had  been  passed  for 
the  organization  of  the  Army.  It  was  pretended 
that  the  French  were  preparing  for  an  immediate 
war,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  anticipate  their 
designs  before  they  wore  fuUy  ready  for  the 
struggle.  The  agitation  would  have  been  worthy 
of  the  French  factions  which  at  different  times 
assailed  Loris  Philippe  or  Napoleon  III.  with 
charges  of  tame  and  cowardly  acquiescence.  It 
may  be  inferred,  from  phrases  afterwards  used  by 
Prince  Bissiarck,  that  he  was  opposed  to  the 
menacing  policy  of  the  war  party  ;  yet  the  crisis 
was  sufficiently  serious  to  justify  diplomatic  remon- 
strances on  the  part  of  the  English  Government, 
and  the  personal  intervention  of  the  Emperor 
AlEXAycER,  who  paid  a  visit  to  Berlin.  Grerman 
susceptibility  was  afterwards  offended  by  an  osten- 
tatious announcement  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
had  secured  the  maintenance  of  peace.  The  French 
Government  had,  in  the  meantime,  waited  in 
dicrnified  silence  for  the  result  of  a  wholly  unpro- 
voked attack.  Nothing  CQuld  be  further  from  the 
intention  of  Marshal  ^IacMahon  or  his  advisers 
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than  a  prcmaiuro  war,  which  would  have  neutralized 
the  recovery  of  the  finances,  and  which  would  hav6 
interrupted  the  slow  reorganization  of  the  Army. 
All  parties  in  France  were  sufficiently  occupied 
with  domestic  political  combinations.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  the  duration  of  the  Assembly 
and  of  the  provisional  state  of  aifairs  seemed  likely 
to  b  3  indefinite.  A  Message  from  the  President  re- 
commending the  institution  of  a  Senate  produced  no 
practical  result ;  and  a  proposal  by  the  Left  Centre 
for  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic  was  rejected 
by  the  Assembly.  The  first  step  to  the  enactment 
of  a  Constitution  was  the  adoption  by  a  majority  of 
one  of  M.  Wallon's  proposal  that  the  President 
of  the  Republic  should  in  future  be  elected  by  a 
joint  vote  of  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate.  General 
DE  Cissey's  Ministry  had  previously  resigned,  though 
they  continued  provisionally  to  hold  office  ;  the 
Extreme  Left,  through  the  factious  abstention  of 
the  Legitimists  and  the  calculated  support  of  the 
Bonapartists,  carried  an  amendment  for  the  election 
of  the  Senate  by  universal  suftrage.  The  ALaiSHAi>, 
as  might  be  expected,  refused  by  a  formal  ISIessage 
his  assent  to  the  amendment,  and  finally  the  Senate 
Bill  was  lost  on  a  division.  The  deadlock  of  parties 
was  at  last  relieved  in  consequence  of  the  alarm 
which  had  beon  caused  by  the  success  of  Imperialist 
candidates  at  two  or  three  isolated  elections.  The 
majority  of  the  Assembly  consented  for  once  to 
unite  against  a  common  enemy,  and  a  Ministry  which 
dat^s  its  term  of  office  from  the  10th  of  March  agreed 
formally  to  recognize  the  Republic  and  to  assist  the 
Assembly  in  framing  the  Constitution.  M.  Buffet, 
who  had  lately  been  re-elected  I*resident  of  the  As- 
sembly b^alargemajority,b€cameheadof  the  Cabinet 
and  Minister  or  the  Interior.  M.  Dufatjre,  as  Keeper 
of  the  Seals,  and  M.  Leon  Say,  as  Minister  of 
Finance,  represented  the  Left  Centre  or  Moderate 
Republicans.     General  de  Cissey,  who  is  a  soldier 
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rather  than  a  politician,  resumed  office  as  Minister 
of  War.  It  was  remarked  with  some  surprise  that 
the  Due  d'Audiffret-Pasquier  was  cxduded  from 
ihe  new  combination.  He  found  some  compensation 
in  succeeding  M.  Buffet  as  President  of  tho 
Chamber.  The  appointment  of  tho  Due  Decazf.s 
as  Minister  of  Foreign  Aflairs  commanded  general 
confidence.       The    Due     de    Bkoglie    had     teni- 

{Dorarily  become  unpopular,  and  lie  would  have 
)een  obnoxious  to  the  Left,  who  for  the  time  sup- 
ported tho  Mniistry.  The  unstable  coalition  which 
was  represented  by  the  new  Government  had  been 
formally  instituted  on  the  25th  of  February.  On 
the  ])ropo.sal  of  M.  Wallon,  it  was  resolved  that  a 
Senate  of  J:100  members  should  be  elected  by  differ- 
ent methods.  Seventy-five  Senators  were  to  be 
appointed  for  life, — in  the  first  instance,  by  the  As- 
sembly, and  afterwards  by  the  Senate  itself.  The 
remainder  were  to  be  elected  for  shorter  terms  b;y 
tho  Conseils  Gen^raux  of  the  Departments,  with 
the  addition  of  certain  local  re])resentatives  oi 
the  smaller  districts.  The  necessity  of  universal 
suffrage,  which  Ledru  Rollin  invented  in  1848, 
precluded  all  discussion  on  the  constituency 
which  was  to"  return  the  Assembly.  A  singular 
clause,  introduced  at  the  instance  of  the  Conserva- 
tives, provided  that  the  Constitution  might  be 
revised  at  cert^ain  intervals.  It  has  since  been 
contended  that  Royalists  may  consistently  support 
a  Constitution  which  implicitly  admits  the  possible 
restoration  of  their  form  of  government.  A  more 
reasonable  interpretation  would  seem  to  be  that 
which  limits  further  modifications  by  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Consti- 
tution itself.  The  State  Constitutions  of  the  Ame- 
rican Union  are  subject  to  revision,  and  some  of 
them  are  periodically  revised  ;  but  the  continuance 
of  the  Republican  system  is  removed  frimi  the 
discretion   of  Legislature  and  people.     A  changa 
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in  the  organic  nature  of  government  ought 
to  bo  recognized  as  a  revolution.  The  only 
remaining  question  was  whether  the  elections 
sliould  be  made  by  Departments  or  by  Arrondisse- 
ments.  M.  Gambetta  and  the  entire  Democratic 
Party  naturally  supported  the  system  of  Depart- 
mental election,  or  iScrutin  de  Liste^  which  compels 
the  voter  to  accept  a  list  of  candidates  which  has 
been  prepared  by  the  managers  of  his  Party.  All 
the  Conservative  sections  unanimously  preferred 
the  8cmtind'Arrondissement,v;hich  renders  possible 
a  personal  choice,  and  which  favours  the  claims  of 
local  eminence  and  popularity.  When  the  Assembly 
met  after  the  Recess,  late  in  the  Autumn,  the 
Government,  which  still  commanded  a  majority, 
succeeded  in  carrying  the  Scrutin  d'Arrondissement. 
Members  of  the  Chamber  are  to  retain  their  seats 
for  four  years  ;  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  after 
some  preliminary  arrangements,  for  nine  years. 
The  Assembly  at  last  voluntarily  placed  a  limit  on 
its  own  tenure  of  power  by  enacting  that  the  new 
Legislature  shall  meet  on  the  7th  of  March,  1876. 

Though  the  Assembly  which  first  met  at  Bordeaux 
in  the  disastrous  commencement  of  1871  has  been 
guilty  of  many  errors,  it  will  occupy  no  ignoble 
place  in  history.  In  its  number  were  included,  with- 
out exception,  all  the  most  eminent  of  living  French- 
men, and  it  has  proved,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
unfortunate  collapse  of  the  dynasty  of  Louis 
Philippe,  that  France  is  sufficiently  enlightened  to 
allow  itself  to  be  governed  by  a  Parliament.  Public 
order  has  since  the  overthrow  of  the  Commune  been 
steadily  maintained  ;  financial  and  commercial  pro- 
sperity has  been  restored  ;  and  successive  Ministers 
have  stoutly  adhered  to  a  prudent  and  paciBc  policy 
in  foreign  aft'aira.  It  is  the  misfortune  or  fault 
rather  of  the  nation  than  of  the  Assembly  that  all 
the  great  Parties  are  irreconcilably  antagonistic  to 
ono  another.   Three  factions—the  ultra- Jefiritimiatsj 
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the  ultra-Republicans,  and  the  Bonapartists — are 
not  even  loyally  disposed  to  give  the  new 
Constitution  a  chance  of  success.  Some  of 
them  desire  anarchy  for  its  own  sake,  and 
some  in  the  hope  that  it  may  prepare  the 
way  for  an  Emperor  or  a  King.  Unfortunately,  tlie 
Ministers  and  their  principal  supporters  share  the 
prevailing  distrust.  The  Due  r>E  Bkoglie  obstinately 
and  unwisely  refused  in  preparing  the  Ministerial  list 
of  candidates  for  the  Senate  to  give  the  Left  a 
share  proportionate  to  their  numbers  and  influence 
in  tlie  Assemblj',  If  he  had  been  justified  in  his 
reliance  on  the  support  of  the  whole  body  of  Con- 
servatives, he  would  still  have  weakened  the  future 
.Senate  by  confining  the  selection  of  nominated  mem- 
bers to  a  single  Pai-ty.  In  the  result  he  encouiitered 
an  unexpected  and  ruinous  defeat,  after  he  had 
furnished  his  adversaries  with  a  precedent  for 
the  policy  of  monopoly  and  exclusion  which  they 
liave  eagerly  adopted.  The  Minister's  calculations 
were  defeated  by  the  alliance  of  a  section  of  extreme 
Legitimists  with  their  inveterate  opponents.  They 
preferred,  as  they  said,  an  open  enemy  to  a  false 
friend,  or,  in  other  words,  those  who  differ  from  them 
on  eveiy  point  to  those  who  are  separated  from  them 
by  a  shade  of  opinion.  On  condition  of  obtaining 
for  themselves  seventeen  seats,  which  were  readily 
conceded,  the  Legitimist  deserters  undertook  to  vote 
for  the  Republican  list.  In  the  confusion  which 
ensued  there  appeared  at  first  to  be  some  danger 
that  no  election  could  be  held.  At  the  first  ballot 
only  the  Due  d'Audiffret-Pasquiek  and  M. 
Martel  obtained  absolute  majorities  ;  but  the 
Left,  when  it  had  time  to  review  its  forces,  found 
that  the  nomination  of  the  entire  body  of  Senatorial 
nominees  was  in  its  power.  By  a  process  of  retali- 
ation which,  however  natiual,  must  have  been  re- 
gretted by  thoughtful  and  more  moderate  politi- 
cians,  neaily  all  the   seats,  after  payment  to   the 
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Legitimiats  of  the  stipulated  price  of  their  ad- 
hesion, were  appropriated  to  the  Left.  Amoug 
the  Ministers  only  General  de  Clssey  and  M. 
Wallon  were  chosen  ;  and  unless  the  constituencies 
repair  the  error  of  the  Assembly,  nearly  all  the  most 
conspicuous  politicians  in  France  will  be  excluded 
from  the  branch  of  the  Legi^ture  which  must 
derive  its  principal  weight  from  the  character  and 
ability  of  its  members.  The  Extreme  Right  and 
the  iktreme  Left  openly  oppose  the  institution  of 
a  Senate,  and  M.  Gambetta.  with  those  who  belong 
to  his  shade  of  the  Republican  faith,  would  also 
prefer  the  concentration  of  power  in  a  single  A^ 
sembly  ;  but  the  experiment  which  was  a  main  con- 
dition in  the  compromise  by  which  the  Republic 
was  accepted  ought  to  have  been  fairly  tried.  It 
is  a  perik)us  and  weak  policy  to  frame  Constitutions 
as  a  great  criminal  lately  arranged  his  box  of  dyna- 
Biite,  on  the  calculation  that  they  will  explode 
after  a  certain  interval.  The  recriminations  of 
Parties,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  on  all  sides  well 
deserved,  arc  of  infanitely  less  importance  than  the 
welfare  of  the  country.  The  failure  of  a  Conserva- 
tive Republic  has  within  two  or  three  weeks 
become  more  probable  than  before,  and  the  hopes 
of  the  partisans  of  the  Empire  have  probably  risen 
in  proportion,  Tho  ultra-Republican  faction  or 
sect  qAbo  hopes  to  profit  by  the  internal  feuds  of 
Conservative  politicians  ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  among 
many  competitors  for  power.  Franc©  will  not  prefei- 
the  eulogists  and  successors  of  Robespiebke.  Much 
light  will  be  thrown  on  the  present  feeling  of  the 
people  by  the  impending  elections  for  the  Chamber. 
At  the  moment,  the  Republican  leaders  were  greatly 
disconcerted  by  the  rejection  of  the  iScnitin  de  Liste, 
"but  the  late  victory  of  the  Left  in  the  nomination 
of  Senators  will  revive  the  belief  in  their  good  for- 
tune, and  they  have  probably  already  adapted  their 
plans  to  the  ^ijew  electoral  machinery.   No  inferenoo 
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can  be  drawn  from  the  composition  of  the  present 
Assembly,  which  was  elected  when  personal  quali- 
ties and  position  were  regarded  as  more  worthy  of 
consideration  than  devotion  to  the  cause  of  a  Party. 
Six  years  have  passed  since  universal  suffrage 
decided  by  an  overwhelming  majority  on  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Empire. 

The  domestic  history  of  Germany  and  Italy  fur- 
nishes few  subjects  of  comment.  The  German 
armaments  have  once  more  been  increased  by  an 
extension  of  service  in  the  Landsturm  to  the 
ago  of  forty-two,  bringing  the  whole  defensive 
force  on  paper  up  to  the  number  of  2,000,000. 
The  Prussian  laws  against  the  Clergy  have  been 
both  strictly  enforced  and  increased  in  seve- 
rity. One  unforeseen  result  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck's legislation  has  been  the  impoverishment  of 
the  Protfcstant  Clergy,  who,  since  the  acceptance  of 
rites  of  the  Church  is  no  longer  enforced  by  law,  lose 
the  fees  which  might  liave  been  paid  by  the  large  por- 
tion of  their  flocks  which  is  wholly  indifferent  to 
spiritual  ministrations.  In  Bavaria  a  portion  of 
the  higher  nobility  and  the  bulk  of  the  lower  classes 
have  succeeded  in  returning  a  small  majority  of 
supporters  of  the  Church,  who  are  at  the  same 
time  opposed  to  the  Imperial  system  of  national  unity. 
In  an  address  demanding  the  dismissal  of  the  Liberal 
Ministry,  the  Ultramontanists  imprudently  offered 
a  gross  personal  insult  to  the  King.  Their  demand 
has,  in  consequence,  been  contemptuously  rejected  ; 
and  the  Ministers  for  the  present  govern  without  a 
Parliamentary  majority.  It  might  be  difficult  to 
justify  their  conduct  on  the  principles  of  respon- 
sible government,  which,  having  been  gradually 
elaborated  in  England,  are  supposed  to  be  applic- 
able to  all  other  free  countries.  The  Kingdom  of 
Bavaria  is  both  Constitutional  in  its  form  of  govern- 
ment and  theoretically  independent,  Ijut  it  is  at  tho 
Baiwo  time  an  indispensable   part  of  a  powerful  Em- 
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pire.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Imperial 
Chancellor  will  pay  the  same  deference  to  a  hostile 
Bavarian  majority  which  a  Colonial  Secretary 
of  State  would  accord  to  a  Cape  Parlia- 
ment or  an  Australian  Assembly.  The  King 
of  Italy  has  in  the  course  of  the  year  received 
two  Imperial  visits  which  are  not  without  political 
significance.  By  visiting  the  King  at  Venice, 
which  only  nine  years  before  had  been  included  in 
his  own  dominions,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  has 
formally  ratified  the  new  distribution  of  territory. 
The  Pope  alone  persists  in  designating  the  ruler  of 
all  Italy  as  the  Subalpine  King.  It  was,  perhaps,  in 
gratitude  for  his  obstinate  protest  that  the  ex-Duke 
of  MoDENA,  who  lately  died,  bequeathed  to  the 
Pope  the  legacy  of  his  claims  on  the  Duchy. 
The  Emperor  of  Austria  acquiesces  with  a 
better  grace  in  accomplished  facts.  Some  months 
afterwards  Victor  Emmanuel  received  the  Em- 
peror William  at  Milan,  to  the  great  gratifica- 
tion both  of  the  Imperial  guest  and  of  the  people 
of  Italy.  Notwithstanding  the  untiring  com- 
minations  of  the  Vatican,  the  Italian  dynasty  and 
Government  may  be  esteemed  fortunate  and  secure, 
if  the  Ministers  can  only  succeed  in  extracting  a 
reasonable  revenue  from  the  half-civilized  Provinces 
of  the  South,  and  in  establishing  a  financial  equili- 
brium. One  cause  of  possible  embarrassment  has 
been  removed  by  the  unexpected  moderation  of 
Garibaldi.  On  his  arrival  in  Rome,  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  was  supposed,  of  political  agitation,  his 
imagination  was  fortunately  diverted  to  the  state  of 
the  Tiber  and  to  the  desolation  of  the  Campagna. 
He  has  since  devoted  himself,  with  characteristic 
energy,  to  projects  of  material  improvement,  and 
the  Government  has  prudently  encouraged  a  harm- 
less and  useful  occupation. 

Although  the  Civil  War  in  Spain  still  continues, 
the  prospect  of  eventual  tranquillity  has  become 
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brighter  through  the  establishment  of  a  'form  of 
government  which  gives  some  promise  of  perma- 
nence. Exactly  two  years  have  passed  since  the 
incapable  Republican  Congress  was  summarily 
expelled  to  make  room  for  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment of  Seioujso.  Within  a  day  or  two  of  the  next 
anniversary  of  the  change,  another  military  revo- 
lution was  accomphshed  without  difficulty  or  resist- 
ance. General  Martinez  Campos,  at  Murviedro, 
aud  the  Captain-General  Primo  i>i  E-ivera,  at 
Madrid,  suddenly  proclaimed  the  son  of  Queen 
Isabella  as  King,  under  the  title  of  Alfonso  XII. 
The  rest  of  the  military  leaders  immediately  con- 
curred, and  the  nation,  though  it  was  never  con- 
sulted, seems  to  have  willingly  acquiesced  in  the 
restoration  of  Monarchy.  The  King,  a  boy  of  seven- 
teen, soon  afterwards  landed  in  Spain,  and  during 
a  year's  residence  at  Madrid  he  has  acauired  gene- 
ral favour  by  his  gracefid  and  manly  bearing.  The 
chief  conduct  of  affairs  lias,  with  a  short  interval, 
been  in  the  hands  of  Senor  Canovas  del  Castillo, 
who  had  been  the  young  King's  guide  and  political 
preceptor.  The  convocation  of  a  Cortes  has  hitherto 
been  postponed  ;  and  the  Ministers  have  followed 
the  example  of  all  their  predecessors  in  more  than 
one  arbitrary  exercise  of  power.  Their  first  object 
was  to  reconcile  to  the  new  Government  the  power- 
fid  body  of  the  clergy,  which  had  been  imprudently 
driven  into  hostility  against  the  short-lived  Republic. 
The  sanction  of  the  restored  Monarchy  by  the 
Pope  was  considered  by  the  Minister  so  valuable 
that  he  hastily  offered  as  an  equivalent  the  recogni- 
tion of  a  Concordat  by  whicli  some  years  ago  Queen 
Isabella  exchanged  all  the  modern  liberties  of 
{Spain  for  a  personal  amnesty.  Later  in  the  year  a 
Papal  Nuncio  demanded  the  performance  of  the 
compact,  which  included  the  prohibition  of  religious 
nonconformity  and  the  enforcement  of  spiritual 
sentences  by  the  secular  unu.     By  that  time  the 
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waning  fortimes  of  Don  Carlos  afforded  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  against  the  recognition  of  the  Pre- 
tender by  the  Vatican,  and  the  IVIiniaters  under- 
stood better  tlian  at  their  first  entrance  into  office 
the  repugnance  of  the  nation  to  the  mediaeval  pre- 
tensions of  Rome.  The  temporary  secession  of 
Oaxovas  del  Ca>stillo  fjicilitated  the  disavovral 
of  rash  promises,  and  the  Nuncio  was  forced 
to  content  himself  with  concessions  wliich  had 
been  already  secured.  The  influence  of  the 
Church  over  the  Universities  has  been  largely  in- 
creased, and  ecclesiastical  property  which  had  not 
been  sold  has  been  restored  to  its  former  owners. 
Negotiations  between  the  Ministers  and  the  leaders 
of  the  old  Parliamentary  parties  have  not  yet  pro- 
duced any  definite  result.  The  adjournment  of  the 
elections  may,  perhaps,  be  attributed  to  a  hope  of 
decisive  successes  in  the  North,  which  might  con- 
nect the  restoration  of  peace  with  the  revival  of 
Constitutional  government.  All  European  Powers, 
including  Russia,  which  had  declined  to  acknow- 
ledge Serrano's  Government,  recognized  Alfonso 
Xll.  without  delay.  The  failure  of  King  Amadeo 
to  obtain  national  support  has  proved  that, 
with  the  exception  of  Don  Carlos,  the  son 
of  Isabella  is  the  only  possible  representa- 
tive of  Monarchy  in  Spain.  Ko  Pretender 
will  contest  his  claim  when  the  Civil  War  is  once 
ended  ;  nor  have  the  Republicans  since  his  acces- 
sion renewed  their  agitation.  An  alleged  Republi- 
can plot  of  General  Hidalgo,  which  was  followed 
by  his  arrest,  seems  to  have  been  a  private  and 
isolated  entei-prise.  In  a  series  of  desultory  en- 
counters the  CarUsts  have  from  time  to  time  innicted 
checks  on  the  Alfonsist  Generals  ;  but  their  num- 
bers are  gradually  dwindling,  and  their  territory 
has  been  greatly  reduced  in  extent  by  recent  opera- 
tions. Early  in  the  Autumn  MaktIxNEZ  Campos  re- 
duced the  Carlist  stronghold  of   Seo  d'Urgel  and 
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captured  the  gamson,  -with  its  Commander,  Li- 
ZARRAGAY,  and  with  the  warlike  Bishop  of  Urgel, 
who  has  since  been  detained  in  prison  on  a  charge 
of  homicide.  After  the  fall  of  the  fortress,  Catalo- 
nia was  rapidly  cleared  of  Carlist  forces,  and  the 
armies  of  the  Government  of  Madrid  are  gradually 
closing  round  their  remaining  positions.  Successive 
conscriptions  have  raised  the  Army,  which  had  been 
reduced  to  an  insignificant  number  by  the  Republi- 
cans, to  a  strength  of  200,000  men,  including  a  large 
proportion  of  soldiers  trained  to  warfare  by  two  or 
three  campaigns.  It  is  understood  that  as  soon  as 
the  severest  part  of  the  Winter  is  over  the  Kino 
will  nominally  assume  the  command  of  the  Army, 
both  for  the  purpose  of  mitigating  the  jealousies  of 
rival  Generals  and  in  the  hope  that  his  name  may 
be  associated  with  the  restoration  of  peace.  If  the 
expectation  is  realized,  the  Cortes  will  bo  summoned, 
and  Spain  will  once  more,  after  many  failures,  recom- 
mence the  experiment  of  Constitutional  ]\Ionarchy. 

The  termination  of  the  Civil  War  at  home  may, 
perhaps,  at  last  render  it  possible  to  suppress 
the  chronic  insun-oction  in  Cuba.  The  Spanish 
Government  has  lately  been  reminded  of  the  danger 
of  foreign  intervention  by  reports  of  a  threatening 
despatch  from  the  United  States.  It  was  afterwards 
understood  that  the  American  Minister  at  Madrid 
had  only  presented  a  Note,  which  had  been  some 
time  before  prepared,  to  be  used  when  occasion 
might  serve.  The  delivery  of  the  Note  was  recorded 
in  the  American  journals  on  the  eve  of  important 
State  elections  ;  but  the  Republican  successes  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  rendered  it  unnecessary  to 
prosecute  a  quarrel  which  had  never  been  serious. 
The  most  interesting  circumstance  in  the  domestic 
politics  of  the  Union  has  been  a  reaction  against 
the  Democratic  successes  of  the  previous  year. 
The  Lower  House  of  the  Congress,  which  has 
recently  commenced  its  first  Session,  was  elected  in 
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tno  Autumn  of  3874,  with  a  Democratic  majority 

of  sixty.  The  scandals  which  afFected  many 
members  of  the  last  Congress  and  sotue  Govern- 
ment functionaries  appeared  at  last  to  have  broken 
the  supremacy  of  a  Party  which  had  held  power 
from  the  first  days  of  the  Civil  War.  Unfortunately 
for  themselves,  the  Democrats  were  not  prepared 
with  a  policy  which  woiild  have  enabled  them 
permanently  to  proht  by  the  unpopularity  of  their 
opx)onents.  Some  of  their  leaders  rashly  supported 
projects  of  inflation  of  the  currency  which  were 
supposed  to  find  favour  in  the  Western  States.  In 
the  canvass  preceding  the  Autumn  election  in  Ohio 
the  Democratic  managers  pledged  their  party  to  In- 
flation ;  and  their  political  allies  in  Pennsylvania 
adopted  the  same  policy,  in  opposition  to  the 
opinions  of  many  of  their  adherents,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  expedient  to  make  common  cause  with 
the  Democrats  of  Ohio.  In  the  meantime  the 
New  York  Democrats,  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  TiLDEN,  who  is  Governor  of  the  State  and 
probable  nominee  for  the  Presidency,  declaredthem- 
selves  in  favour  of  an  early  resumption  of  specie 
payments.  By  an  odd  result  of  the  elaborate  Con- 
stitutional machine  of  the  United  States,  the 
Lower  House  of  Congress  represents  a  party  which, 
since  the  election,  has  ceased  to  enjoy  public  con- 
fidence. The  President,  during  the  remainder  oi 
his  term  of  office,  and  the  Republican  majority  in 
the  Senate  will  efFcctually  prevent  any  party  legis- 
lation which  may  bo  attempted  by  the  House  oi 
Representatives.  The  Republicans  in  the  House 
have  joined  the  Democrats  in  a  nearly  unanimous 
vote  against  the  re-election  of  a  President  for  a 
third  term. 

Amid  superficial  Party  disputes,  which  but 
slightly  afi"ect  the  prosperity  and  progress  of  the 
nation,  the  Americans  may  congratulate  them- 
selves   on     exemption    from   anxieties    which  at 
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present  weigh  heavily  on  European  Government?. 
The  Eastern  Question,  depending  on  the  antagonism 
of  races  in  European  Turkey,  has  once  more  risen  to 
the  surface.  In  the  present  instance  provincial  dis- 
turbances, which  have  already  produced  grave  con- 
sequences, have  been  caused,  not  by  foreign  intrigue, 
but  by  local  grievances.  In  the  early  j>art  of  the 
year  acls  of  violence  committed  against  one  another 
by  Turks  and  Montenegrins,  on  the  frontier, 
excited  passing  attention.  An  inquiry  into  the 
merits  of  the  dispute,  held  at  Podgoritza,  led 
to  no  satisfactory  result  ;  but  the  quarrel  had 
apparently  been  settled.  In  the  middle  of  the 
Summer  it  was  announced  that  an  insurrection  had 
commenced  in  the  Province  of  Herzegovina,  which 
adjoins  Servia,  Montenegro,  Bosnia,  and  on  the 
west  the  Austrian  territory  of  Dalmatia.  The  pro- 
vocation to  the  enemy  was  given,  not  by  tho 
Turkish  officials,  but  by  the  Mahomedan  land- 
o\vner8,  who  form  an  oligarchy  of  about  one  third 
of  the  population.  In  Herzegovina,  as  in  Bosnia, 
the  resident  Mahomedans  are  of  the  same  Slavonic 
race  and  language  with  the  Christians,  having 
at  the  time  of  the  Turkish  conquest  conformed 
to  the  dominant  creed  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing their  property  and  privileges.  As  iu 
other  Provinces  where  the  population  is  simi- 
larly constituted,  the  Mahomedans  have  sys- 
tematically resented  the  introduction  of  modem 
Turkish  reforms,  which  purported  to  secnre  the 
equal  rights  of  Christians.  At  the  first  outbreak 
the  Catholic  Clergy  induced  their  flocks  to  join  in 
the  insurrection,  not  through  sympathy  with  their 
neighbours  of  the  Orthodox  comraiuiion,  but  in  asser- 
tion of  certain  ecclesiastical  pretensions  of  their  own. 
The  Government  has  since  conceded  their  demands, 
and  the  Catholics  have  consequently  withdrawn 
from  the  struggle.  Dervish  Pasha,  who  commanded 
in  the  Province  at  the  outset,  displayed  commendable 
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moderation,  but  ho  was  deficient  in  vigour,  and 
perhaps  his  forces  were  too  weak  to  restore  order. 
The  Insurgents  themselves  and  their  resolute 
leaders  were  encouraged  by  the  sympathy  of  their 
neighbours  on  all  sides,  and  by  hopes  of  foreign  in- 
tervention in  their  favour  ;  but  after  a  few  weeks  it 
seemed  probable  that  the  revolt  would  end,  like  many 
previous  enterprises  of  the  kind,  in  the  re-establish - 
mentofTurkishauthority.  Montenegro  was  restrained 
from  open  interference  by  the  commands  of  Russia, 
and  Prince  Milan  of  Servia  publicly  and  success- 
fully appealed  to  the  Skuptchina  against  a  Ministry 
which  had  attempted  to  involve  the  country  in  a 
dangerous  quarrel.  The  Slavonic  sympathies  of 
Dalraatia  and  Austrian-Servia  were  not  shared  at 
Vienna  or  at  Pesth,  and  rumours  of  an  Austrian 
occupation  of  the  disturbed  districts  proved  to  be 
without  foundation.  Russia  has  from  the  first 
consistently  declined  to  support  the  cause  of 
the  insurgents,  and  the  Russian  Ambassador  at 
Constantinople  has  recommended  to  the  Porte 
extensive  concessions  to  the  Christians,  which 
have  since  been  officially  announced.  The  In- 
surgents and  their  advocates  contend  that  the 
new  regulations  will,  like  many  previous  reforms, 
be  found  inoperative  ;  but  Russia  still  professe.s 
confidence  in  the  Porte.  Austria  has  been  engaged 
in  incessant  negotiations  with  Russia,  with  a  view  to 
the  adoption  of  a  common  policy.  Germany,  which 
has  but  a  remote  interest  in  the  matter,  has  repeat- 
edly announced  a  resolution,  by  following  the  lead 
of  Russia  and  Austria,  to  maintain  unbroken  the 
alliance  of  the  three  Imperial  Courts.  Within  leas 
than  three  months  from  the  outbreak  of  the  insur- 
rection, the  Porte  found  itself  compelled  to  publish 
a  disastrous  confession  of  weakness.  The  supply  oi 
borrowed  money,  which  had  been  constantly  ap- 
plied to  payment  of  interest  on  previous  loans,  had 
at  last  failed,  and  the  creditors  of  the  Porte  were 
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informed  that  half  the  interest  and  sinking  fund 
would  be  commutod  for  five  years  into  new  obliga- 
tions, bearing  interest  at  five  per  cenk.  The  im- 
mediate sacrifice  was  less  painful  than  the  reason- 
able doubt  which  was  felt  as  to  the  security 
of  the  remainder.  It  ia  now  understood  that 
the  Turkish  Government  has  provided  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  reduced  dividend  for  the  current  half- 
year  ;  but  little  confidence  is  felt  in  its  future  sol- 
veacy.  Though  the  collapse  had  long  been  fore- 
seen by  competent  observers  as  inevitable,  it 
nevertheless  at  the  moment  took  capitalists  and 
politicians  bv  surprise.  No  other  occurrence  has 
done  so  much  to  create  a  belief  in  the  early  disrup- 
tion of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  one  immediate 
result  has  been  the  revival  of  the  hopes  and 
activity  of  the  insurgents  in  Herzegovina.  It 
would  be  useless  to  examine  the  apocryphal 
rumours  of  battles  and  victories  which  are  freely 
circulated  both  by  the  Insurgent  leaders  and  by  tho 
Turkish  officials.  The  essential  fact  is,  that,  after 
five  or  six  months,  the  revolt  is  still  unsubdued, 
and  that  the  progress  of  the  struggle  involves  tho 
Turks  in  constantly  new  embarrassments.  Mode- 
ration to  the  Christians  is  generally  followed  by 
disatfection  among  the  Mahomed ans.  In  some 
places  the  Government  troops  have  come  into 
collision  with  Mussulman  Insurgents.  Tho  war- 
like inhabitants  of  Montenegro  trouble  themselves 
less  and  less  to  disguise  their  participation  in  the 
struggle.  The  peace  of  Europe  would  be  in  serious 
danger  if  all  the  Great  Powers  were  not  for  the  time 
sincerely  desirous  to  avert  a  crisis  of  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  foresee  the  issue.  Whilo  rumours 
of  Russian  projects  and  of  further  insurrections  in 
Turkey  were  producing  general  disquietude,  English- 
men heard  with  pleased  surprise  that  their  Govern- 
ment had  concluded  the  purchase,  for £4, 000, 000,  of 
about  nine-twentieths  of  the  shares  in  the  Suez  Canal. 
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The  Khedive,  who  was  the  owner  of  the  shares, 
had  attempted  to  sell  them  to  a  French  Financial 
Company,  and,  on  the  failure  of  his  negotia- 
tion, his  offer  to  transfer  them  to  the  English 
Government  was  immediately  accepted.  During  a 
period  of  nineteen  years,  for  which  the  dividends 
have  been  alienated  from  the  shares,  the  Khedive 
is,  according  to  the  agreement,  to  pay  five  per  cent, 
on  the  purchase  money.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
it  is  possible  that  the  shares  may  have  risen  in 
value,  but  a  large  outlay  of  capital  will  be  required 
for  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  Canal. 
Although  Lord  Derby  has  on  some  recent  occasions 
exerted  himself  to  depreciate  the  importance  of 
the  transaction,  the  popular  impression  that  the 
measure  was  bold  and  politically  prudent  is  nob 
unfounded.  During  the  recent  sittings  of  a  Com- 
mission at  Constantinople  on  the  Canal  Dues, 
the  French  Government,. with  the  support  of  Russia, 
consistently  defended  the  interests  of  the  French 
shareholders  against  the  remonstrances  of  traders 
and  shipowners.  If  M.  de  Lesseps  could  have 
reckoned  on  the  support  of  his  own  Government,  he 
would  have  resisted  by  force  the  ratification  by 
the  Porte  of  the  judgment  of  the  Commission,  per- 
haps with  the  result  of  provoking  the  conflict  which 
Lord  Palmerston  apprehended  when  he  opposed 
the  project  of  the  Canal.  Doubts  have  been  enter- 
tained of  the  legal  powers  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment to  vote  at  the  meetings  of  the  Company, 
But,  however  votes  may  be  divided,  the  owner 
of  half  the  capital,  representing  at  the  same 
time  an  overwhelming  interest,  political  as  well  as 
commercial,  in  the  transit  will  assuredly  influence 
the  policy  of  the  CoiApany.  The  chief  merit  of  the 
Government  is  that,  notwithstanding  Lord  Derby's 
disclaimers,  it  has  given  notice  to  the  world 
that  free  passage  through  Egypt  must,  at  fill 
I  hazards^  be  maintained.  As  a  further  proof  ol  thei 
u 
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int«r6st  of  England  in  the  welfare  of  Egypt, 
Mr.  Cave,  lately  J  udge- Advocate,  has  been  sent  on 
a  mission  to  Cairo  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
Khedive  in  the  re-organization  of  his  finances.  At 
the  same  time,  in  deference  to  the  advice  and  wishes 
of  the  English  Government,  the  Khedive  has  with- 
drawn a  force  which  menaced  the  territory  of 
Zanzibar,  and  it  is  hoped  that  he  has  been  induced 
to  renounce  the  costly  entt^rprise  of  avenging  a 
defeat  which  an  Egyptian  Army  lately  incurred  on 
the  Abyssinian  frontier. 

At  home  the  year  has  not  been  prosperous, 
although  it  ha*  not  been  marked  by  any  extraor- 
dinary  disaster.  Heavy  rains  in  the  middle  of  July, 
producing  unusual  floods  in  many  parts  of  England, 
disappointed  the  expectations  which  had  been 
formed  of  an  average  harvest.  Still  heavier  floods 
in  November  caused  great  inconvenience  and  loss  ; 
and,  by  an  imfortimate  coincidence,  an  un- 
nsually  high  tide  on  the  Southern  Coast  and  in 
the  estuary  of  the  Thames  overflowed  at  the  same 
time  several  districts,  and  more  especially  the  low- 
lying  parts  of  London.  The  condition  of  industry 
and  trad©  shows  for  the  present  no  sign  of  im- 
provement. At  the  beginning  of  the  year  great 
sufiering  was  caused  in  Glamorganshire  and 
Monmouthshire  by  a  dispute  between  employers 
and  workmen.  As  usual  in  similar  cases,  either 
party  charged  the  other  with  having  commenced 
the  contest.  The  Coxmcil  of  the  Monmouthshire 
and  South  Wales  Collieries'  Association  determined 
on  a  general  Lock-out  in  consequence  of  a  Strike  of 
the  men  against  some  of  the  members  of  their  body. 
The  production  of  coal  for  sale  was  afterwards 
resumed  ;  but  the  iron  manufacture,  both  in  South 
Wales  and  throughout  Great  Britain,  remains 
in  *a  state  of  stagnation.  The  masters  allege 
that  the  rate  of  wages  is  still  too  high  to  admit 
of   a  profitable  trade,    and  the  men   are    natu> 
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rally  reluctant  to  surrender  the  remnant  of  the 
advance  which  they  obtained  four  or  five  years  asro. 
The  Board  of  Trade  returns  have  during  the  latter 
jwirt  of  the  year  shown  a  reduction  of  exports,  and 
the  elasticity  of  the  revenue  isno  longer  maintained. 
Early  in  the  Summer  much  uneasiness  was  caused 
both  by  a  series  of  failures  and  by  the  consequent 
exposure  of  the  laxity  with  which  commercial  trans- 
actions had  in  many  instances  been  conducted.  The 
Aberdare  and  Plymouth  Iron  Companies,  which 
seem  to  have  been  long  in  an  imsoimd  state,  sus- 
pended payment,  and  several  other  fail  urea  followed. 
The  house  of  Collie  and  Co.,  which  had,  as  it  ap- 
peared, raised  enormous  sums  by  accommodation 
bills,  stopped  payment,  and  the  principal  partner 
Eoon  after  wards  absconded,  after  the  commencement 
of  a  criminal  prosecution.  A  remarkable  symptom 
of  the  depression  of  trade  is  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing employment  for  money.  The  Bank  rate  of 
interest,  which  during  the  year  had  varied  be- 
tween two  and  four  per  cent.,  no  longer  affords 
an  accurate  index  of  the  market  rate  of  discount. 
The  Joint  Stock  Banks  have  been  compelled 
to  abandon  the  practice  of  paying  interest  on 
deposits  at  one  per  cent,  below  the  Bank  rate  ;  and 
the  supply  of  money  has  constantly  exceeded  the 
demand.  The  discredit  which  haa  been  thrown  on 
a  large  class  of  investments  tends  to  aggravate  the 
glut  of  money.  The  impression  which  had  been  pro- 
duced by  the  investigation  of  the  Foreign  Loans 
Committee  into  the  debts  of  Honduras,  Costa  Rica, 
and  Paraguay  has  been  revived  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Peruvian  Government  in  repudiating  a  contract 
for  the  sale  of  guano,  with  the  result  of  suspend- 
ing payment  of  dividend  on  its  debt.  The  Turkish 
financial  catastrophe  has  still  further  disturbed  the 
faith  of  credulous  investors  in  stocks  which  pay  a 
high  rate  of  interest.  English  Railway  Stocks  have 
risen  in  proportion  to  the  distrust  which  affects  less 
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familiar  securities.  At  present  ordinary  shares  in 
the  best  lines  can  only  be  bought  to  pay  about  four 
per  cent. 

The  Obituary  of  the  year,  happily,  includes  few 
names    of    the    first     order     of     celebrity.       The 
death  of    the    Emperor    Ferdinand    of    Austria 
recalled    the    recollection     of    the     old    Austrian 
Empire    as     he    inherited    it    more    than    thirty 
years    ago     from     his      father,     the     antagonist 
and  father-in-law  of  Napoleon.      The   incapable 
Emperor    was  quietly    deposed  when    the  Hun- 
garians were  threatening  Vienna,  while  Charles 
Albert  had  pushed  Radetsky   for  the  time  into 
the  Venetian  Quadrilateral.     Before  Ferdinand's 
harmless  life    came    to  a  close,   the    whole   cha- 
racter  and    circumstances   of  the    Monarchy  had 
been   changed,  and,  by  a  strange  fortune,  Austria 
is    still   a  Great    Power    after    retirement    from 
I^aly    and     exclusion    from    the    German    Con- 
federation.    Another   relic   of   an  almost  forgotten 
past  was    Ledru   Rollin.      Coarse    fluency    and 
vehemence  made   him  a  popular  orator  at  a  time 
when  demagogues  had  extraordinary  opportunities 
of  success.     As  Minister   of  the  Interior  in  1848  he 
mimicked  with  servile  fidelity  the  despotic  insolence 
of  the  members  of  the  old  Committee  of  Public 
Safety.     Even  at  that  time  Jacobinical  tyranny  had 
become  an  anachronism,  and  Ledru  Rollin,  after 
a  few  months,   succumbed  to  general  indignation, 
dragging    down   with    him  in  his  fall    the    vain 
and  brilliant  Lamartine.       An  exile  during  the 
Empire,  Ledru    Rollin     was     returned    to    the 
Assembly   in   the  hope  that  he    might  become   a 
leader    of  the  extreme  Republicans  ;  but  an  in- 
terval of  a  quarter  of  a  century  would  terminate 
almost  any  political   career,  and  to  a  declamatory 
agitator  it  is  fatal.      Ledru    Rollin    found  that 
his    commonplaces    and    his  extravagances  were  of 
an  obsolete  type,    and,  after  one  abortive  effort,  he 
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never  again  addressed  the  Assembly.  Count 
Remusat,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  political 
and  intellectual  aristocracy  which  survived  from 
the  days  of  Louis  Philippe,  was  a  serious  loss  to 
the  section  of  moderate  politicians  which  has 
accepted  the  Republic. 

Lord  St.  Leonards,  who  died  during  the  year  at 
the  age  of  94,  was  probably  the  greatest  lawyer  of 
his  time.  The  successful  monotony  of  his  career 
was  curiously  illustrated  by  the  employment  of  his 
old  age  in  correcting  new  editions  of  famous 
law  books  which  he  had  published  in  early 
vouth,  before  he  was  called  to  the  Bar.  Mr. 
FiNLAY,  the  historian  of  Greece,  and  the  most 
capable  observer  of  its  political  condition,  was, 
through  habitual  residence  abroad  and  from 
the  limited  interest  which  is  felt  in  his  peculiar 
subject,  comparatively  little  known  to  general 
readers,  but  students  of  history  acknowledged  his 
learning  and  his  authority,  and,  probably,  intelli- 
gent Greeks  may  have  recognized  him  us  their 
soundest  adviser.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  held  a  high 
rank  among  geologists,  nor  has  any  writer  done  so 
much  to  make  his  science  popular  and  intelligible. 
His  liberality  and  freshness  of  mind  were  proved  by 
his  adoption  at  an  advanced  age  of  theories  which 
had  been  propounded  by  younger  inquirers.  Sir 
Arthur  Helps  and  Mr.  Kingsley  both  enjoyed 
and  deserved  wide  literary  popularity.  Sir  Arthur 
Helps's  voluminous  Essays  and  Dialogues  were 
always  ingenious,  though  never  profound,  and  they 
had  the  great  merit  of  being  easy  and  pleasant  to 
read.  His  novels  were  inferior  to  his  Essays,  and  in 
his  historical  works  he  had  the  disadvantage  of  tread- 
ing on  beaten  ground.  If  he  had  not  been  antici- 
pated by  Robertson  and  Prescot,  his  "  History  of 
'*  the  Siege  of  Mexico  "  might  have  become  the 
classical  record  of  a  marvellous  enterprise.  Mr. 
Kingsley    had  the  temperament  of  genius^  and 
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some  of  its  qualities.  He  might  have  been  a  literary 
artist  if  he  had  not  encumbered  liimself  with  a 
didactic  purpose  ;  and  he  was  somewhat  too 
fanciful  for  a  moral  teacher.  In  ethics  and 
theology  he  was  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Mauhice,  but 
he  excelled  his  master  in  the  faculty  of  exposition. 
The  varied  illustrations,  the  picturesque  character, 
and  the  fitful  impetuosity  of  his  style  accurately 
rt^presonted  both  the  qualities  and  the  imperfections 
of  hi"^  mind.  In  point  of  intellect  the  most  con- 
siderable person  of  all  \vho  have  died  within 
the  yeai"  was  the  Bishop  of  St,  David's,  Dr. 
Thirlwall.  He  was  the  greatest  master  in  Eng- 
land of  ancient  and  modorn  learning  ;  and  oi.e 
or  two  German  scholars  wiiose  superiority  to  him- 
self he  professed  to  recognize  probably  shared  little 
or  nothing  of  his  minute  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  practical  affairsl  Bishoi^  Thirlw all's  Charges  to 
his  clergy  stand  alone  among  documents  of  the  same 
kind  in  the  vast  knowledge  they  display  and 
the  comprehensive  wisdom  of  the  refiommendations 
they  contain.  The  most  competent  judges  rank 
the  Charges  far  above  any  other  recent  theo- 
logical production.  Bishop  Thirlwal /s  speech 
on  the  Irish  Church  Bill,  for  which  he  alone 
among  the  Bishops  voted,  was  the  beat  deli- 
vered during  the  debates  in  either  House  of 
Parliament.  With  the  ecclesiastical  follies  and 
fashionable  superstitions  of  the  day  he  never  deigned 
to  meddle  ;  but  he  steadily  discouraged  proposals  of 
persecution  and  exclusion.  Kot,  perhaps,  altogether 
fortunate  in  the  destiny  w})ich  made  him  a  Welsh 
Bishop,  he  might,  in  a  higher  post,  have  served 
the  Church  of  England  better  than  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries as  an  ecclesiastical  statesman.  It  was 
often  remarked  that,  if  he  had  pursued  his  original 
profession,  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  greatest 
of  lawyers  and  Judges. 
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